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Akt. T. — lIiHlory of from the Pence of Utrecht to the 

I*eace of Versaille!^^ 17lii-l7S3. Hy Lord Mahon. 7 vols. 
8v(>. Fifth Edition. Jolin Aliirrny, London. 1858. 

« 

A-v H) Stanhope's ablo liist<ir}'^ is a hiStoiy-flf tlio nation, its 
war^.. aiul its internal iioliey. Its lioroos are the sovori*i^n and 
the Ministers, wlio eondiicted the administration of the cinpiro, 
to whom we ascribe our laws ami treati(\s^ and the political ad- 
versaries, who, by their counterpoise, clie(*ke<l the Government at 
<‘verv sti*p. It has nothing to do directly with the people itself, 
which (‘ither party afi'eeteil to rej»resent. But the great pecu- 
liarity of the p(jriod embraced in these volnmeti is, that, while it 
forces aside all the laws of histoiy, and oders ]>ersonal dislike and 
resiMitinents as acknowledged substitutes for political principles, a 
ju'ofoiind undertone of public feeling and opinion may vet be 
traced as a permanent, though appariMitly only occasion a f cause, 
using ilir its own purposes the j)rivato wrongs and schemes of 
])art\' headers, and (piietly ignoring, or tri»ating as nought, the 
obstinacy of bought ParliaimMitarv majorities. 

^.riie force of public ojanion, wliich lias liad ahw'ys a I'eal ex- 

istenci in England, explains what vho. Avould be obscure, the 

gradual suc-cess of ()ppositioii against all the influence of Ministers 
in the most (!orrn[)t oi* Parliaments. For corrupt it >vas. Wal- 
])ole hiins(»If was untainted wdth dishonesty, yet his riotous way 
of living— his galleries at Strawbeny Ilili— show what a misty 
idea persons then had ot the distinction of public, and private 
resource's. The greatness of the secret service fund, and the con- 
tinual increase of new and sinecure jiosts, prove that the king- 
dom had to ]>ay for the luxury of its recognised rulers. The 
same age which saw the exposure of Craggs, Avas scarcely likely 
to he free from innumerable instances of corruption in die lower 
ranks of political life, — the more so when we consider tihe pro- 
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fusion of^oroughs intrt which tlia nominees o; the scions of ricli 
families |>’cre thrust as a provision for life, witliojut respect to their 
qualifications for a regulat" And legitimate rise by statesmanship 
ns a profession. Sliaine, ^lul the intuitive tear of staying in a 
falling house (though this desertion was itself the occasion of the 
ruin), at last turned Walpole’s majorities into a minority. 

The country had an instinct that things were not as they 
ought to be, though Walpoh^’s government was as gootl, nay, 
j^robahly much better tliaii Pulteney’s would have been. It >\as 
fighting the battle against tlie ojiposition of the practice intro- 
duced by IfiSy, to the theory whicli that event had e. +aI>IisIuMl. 
For the destruction of the tyranny of the great old WJiig liouscs, 
it used the pique and jealousi(‘s of the same order. Iwir tliese 
reasons, it sclectcnl a AVhig o(the first rank to overturn a. system 
of Whig oligarchy, and overlooked the lact that his patriotism 
had been directed against his old friend by that friemrs ingrati- 
tude, — furthermore, accepted Ins motley liand ot* dacobites or 
ejected placemen as leaders in the jieople’s cause ; for thesi» 
reasons, it overiAokeil his avarice and inconstancy of [)urpt)st‘ 
(not, however, of end), and wept about his sick-bed at Inge^rr(»; 
for these r<*as<ins, Oxlbrd ran riot wlienever tlu* professed Ih'- 
volutionist triumpheeV; and the leader of Piccadilly was the 
favoui‘ite alike of the City and of the petty farmer. When, lastl\ , 
the long conflict ceas(‘d, and the chamjaon of the cause had won, 
what was it that swept off from his lofty jiedestal the [)oj)ular 
idol in a storm and tcnnjiest of popular indignation and contumely ? 
Tt was not silence about popular social reforms ; for a few weeks 
could not have? be(»n expected to have borne these* fruits. It was, 
that in his day of jiower, and when his decree was absolute, he 
sanctioned the system, to overturn whicli lie liad raised the land. 
ITow can we hhiiiio m(*u for discrediting the sincerity of tlu^ flu* 
of Walpole, who could leave Pelham of Newcastle and Lord 
Ilervey in office ! 

This national aversion to they?«.s divinnm of the Whig oligarchy 
is the keystone of tlic history of this famous Ojipositioii. Tin* 
people did not desire to elevate men of themselves ; l)ut they wouM 
not allow a small, close body to arrogatf) a right of co-optation 
without respect to fitness for office. They were ever ready to seizin 
any occasion of clear mismanagement to utter, in a Imrst of ragx*, 
their protest against the whole system — their siispiiaons that their 
representatives werc no representatives. Iiidecn, tlic absence of 
social popular cries from the leaders’ vocabulary is a curious and 
disagreeable feature in the bistoiy. It iinjiarts an air of barren- 
ness, and an impression of unreality to the whole. Perhaps it 
was what we had a right to cxjicct. The instrument must he 
first created: the worh is subsequent. But it, at all events. 
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gives us 11 fair aincl well-founded prejudieJe against tlif politicians 
whose ])olicy “ w'as so entirely negative, and reiiiovca ttp the dry 
arid waste of the high ])olitics,” none of whom ever burst out into 
a proposal of some true measure of reform, some great scheme of 
education, or modification of oppressive poor laws, or large j)ro- 
ject of trade. All that they did was to veto, unless on one class 
oF subjects. A Avar was always a welcome topic, because the 
Minister loved peace, fearing the financial embarrassments of a 
pn>tractcd contest. 

All lliese phalli] )ions of Op})osition Avere, after all, no statesmen. 
Orators^ ivality they were, AAdioran all through the scales, from 
the suhlimest tones of patriotism to the hottest blasts of indigna- 
tion and the stormi(*st gusts of ridicule. Well might the badgered 
^Minister exclaim, that he feared Pulteney's tongue more than 
auollicr man's sword ! 77^ Avas the Cory])hieus from Avhom all 

took their tone, lie surprised his IblloAvers and atlAta’saries AA’itli 
a scop(» of eKxjueiice Avhich enlarged and rose Avith the oecasioii- 
All his contemporaries, Avhether Iriends or foes, agree as to the 
astuni.sliing comj)assof his oratory. “ <‘ouW state and explain 
the most intricate, inatters, eA'eii in figures, Avitli the greatest 
])ei^picuity," Avrites (.!!h(‘sferiield, who envied, and affected to 
se(»rn him, after his d(*alh. “ lie Avas ^ most eomjjete orator 
and debate*!’ in the House of Commons .... for lie had argu- 
ments, Avit, and tears at his command.'^ Kveii OnsloAV', Wal- 
p()h*'s S|)(*akc‘r, Avhose position Avas constantly being menaced by 
tile assault.s of Op.position, and Avho Avatched* a debate only to 
detect some bi’cacli of order in the liaraiigues oi* his adAersaries, 
AAas amazed at this man’s elo(|iience. He had the most 
ptjpular parts I’or public speaking that I eA or kncAv ; animating 
e\ ery suliject of popularity Avitli tJie spirit and fire that the orators 
c»f^tlie ancient commouAvealths governed tlic people by ; A\'as us 
c’lassi(!al and ehxfneiit in the s])eeclies he did not prepare, as 
they Avere in the most stiidieil compositions ; mingling wit and 
]>leasantrv, and the application even of little stories, so properly 
to allect liis hearers, that he would overset the best argumenta- 
tion ill the Avorld, and Aviii people over to his side, often against 
ihcir own convictions, by making ridiculous that truth they Avere 
iiifhuniced by before, and making some men to be afraid and 
ashaiiKHl of being tliought Avithin the ftieaniiig of some bitter 
cxpnsssion his, or Avitliiii the laugh that geiiorally Aveiit through 
the town at any memorable sti'okc of his wit.” Now lie had an 
occasion for putting in practice the lessons he had taught him- 
self at an earlier period. That he had not conuiiencecT at once 
great orator, lie found no bar to strains of continuous and im- 
passioned invective; but the habit of being always ready and 
able to speak to the point, was of essential service in the per- 
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petual guerilla warfare which, as leader of his Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, he had to direct. TJie quality of his style, which his ene- 
mies called miscellaneous incoherence,” was reckoned by his 
fnends, and even the judicious among his adversaries, as the 
great merit and triiimpli of debating. 

The great cami>aign, fought out between 1725 and 1745, be- 
gan in the former year with a fierce onset, by Pultcney, on tlie 
increase of pensions, which had exhausted tlie civil list and 
necessitated an ajipeal to Parliament. He was not surprised,” 
he said, that some persons were so eager to have the d(*ficiencies 
of the civil list made good, since they and their friencfcx had so 
great a share in it.” Up to this time he had preserved the, 
semblance of amity with Walpole and the Crown, while retain- 
ing his place of Cofferer. Hcveven, on the third reading of the 
bill for paving the King’s debts, voted with the Administration ; 
excusing liis seeming inconsistency bj" the j)lea that, while li(‘ 
believed it the duty of his office to resist the growth of so j>i'r- 
nicious a system, he could not gainsay the King’s arginncnt, that 
tlie Opposition we^e hindering liiin from being an honest man. 
The plea was a strange one. It is hard to accredit a man for 
honesty who throws the burden of his debts uj)on otlier jiersons. 
But, oven at this advanced stage of tmr history, the distinction 
between the sovereign’s private and public charactei* was but 
j)artially recognised. The Minister, who liad been chi(ffiy assailed, 
did not see much merit in his oppommt’s inconsistemy. After 
a feeble overture “tenvards reconciliation, from the side of the 
Court, Pultcney was dismissed into hoi)eless miposition. 

Yet it seemed not so at the time. The King was old and 
infimi. There could be little, doubt that the Prince must soon 
succeed, and as little that he would prefer the sei’vices of men 
who made it the business of their lives to Hatter hiu), to a Ministry 
which rather embittered than sweetened the relations of St 
James’s and Leicester House. The King dieil; Waljxde’s prof- 
fered help in drawing up the prochimation of the accession *)f 
George II. was coldly rejected ; and Pultcmey was expecting 
hourly a summons to Court. It never came. Caroline, who 
had ever veiled an absolute predominance over her husband’s 
mind under the apjiearancc of umpestioning obediemee, had 
only felt resentment al the compliments and professions of 
attachment wliich she shared eoualiy with the Prince’s mistress. 
Bolingbroke and, through Iiim,Pulteney, had been beguiled into 
a one-sided caution — a policy which might have suited the Courts 
of Louis or of Orleans, where it was learnt, but which, to the credit 
of England, only led to disappointment here. Yet more, the 
house of Brunswick, with many great faults both of head and 
hear^ a blind selfishness and dangerous patriotism, which was 
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like treachery t5 their adopted kingdom, had yeti an almost 
preternatural instinct of self-preservation, which taught them 
tliat 1G89 and the Act of Settlement had made tlicm sovereigns 
of England. It was mere envy and jealousy which carried four 
heirs to the throne of England, in succession, into an undutiful 
and almost revolutionary opposition ; yet this very conduct 
usurped the fruits of profound sagacity. It infused a tone 
of apparent loyalty into the spirit of party, and reconciled a 
j)owerfiil minority in the nation to what was certainly the govern- 
ment of a i:<ftc.tion, by the natural expectation, that, with their 
royal clriWtain, they must succeed to that despotism in the State 
which now cruslied tlieir efforts. But, with the prerogatives, 
tliose cliieftains ix‘gularly itssumed the hereditary prejudices of 
tlio station. The liberal, almost W‘publican tenets, which, never 
tou(*liing the other distinctions of rank, wasted all their strength 
on disproving the absolute supremacy of the head over the scions 
of the reigning family, lost at once all their charm. The jealousy 
of prerogative wjls roused by them ;* <iistriis^ and jealousy of 
tJiose wlio must, eventually, succeed to the station ho had quitted, 
were ))equeathod by tlio last occupant, like an hereditary genius 
of ihe Palace, to tlie new one. Ilis necessities served to enlist 
him on the old side. The feelings of tlfb ruling caste did not 
change with the demise of the Crown ; those of the owners of 
})ocket boroughs, of the great llevolution houses, who could extort, 
and need not beg, a garter or a gold stick, rcuiained unaltered. 
With no majority in tlie L*)rds, what would be the lustre of St 
fJaines's { with a minority in the Commons, where would be the 
debts of the civil list — where would be the civil list itself? Op- 
position, and the writeivs in the. Craftsmuiy were exasperated 
when the news came that Spencer Compton, the Kiim s con- 
fidaitty had been allowed to seek the aid of the late JVfinistePs 
ex])erience in drawing up the proclamation of the accession; 
that Caroline had accepted Walpole’s jiledge to secure her an 
income of L.10(),000 ; that Swift’s presents of Irish cambric 
were neglected, Gay insulted with the ofter of a gentleman- 
ushership, and Pope and St John foi'gotten. They exclaimed 
loudly at the perfidy of princes, and clamoured against the in- 
consistency of Ministers for condescencling to serve one whom 
tliey had openly scorned and ridiculed — ^who had as openly re- 

C rebated them. Nevertheless, we find that they were not a whit 
eliind their adversaries in lulapting themselves to the new state 
of things, or rather, in forgetting that it was a new state. 

The policy of Walpole was thoroughly opposed to the spirit of 
the nation and the times. He was tue first great Conservative 
Minister in a period of general progress. Yet it was not in the 
general tone of his domestic administration that he suffiared this 
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bias to apptar. That was liberal and enlightened. By his great 
Chancelfcr, the Earl of Hardwicke, equity was built up into a 
science ; the laws were ably administered, and the taxes so aj)- 
portioned as to oppress no branch of national trade. ‘]''he Excise 
Bill even wc^iit a stej) farther. It was a daring, but wise, econo- 
mical measure, and one, in promulgating wliich he showed a 
patriotism superior to his usual caution. But, as we are told by 
Clarendon was the case in the reign of Charles 1., the very pro- 
sperity of the realm left men more at leisure, and infused into 
them more of courage and spirit to criticise and e**nsure defi- 
ciencies. On this occasion, as on that, whether rightly or 
wrongly — we suspect the former — they imputed their good for- 
tune to the energy of the nation, just recovering from the anarchy 
and confusion of the Revoluti«n, and now first beginning to rea]) 
the fruits of that e^'ent. They were not grateful to the states- 
man who, for his own tranquillity, secured them the interval of 
repose which their exhausted strength needed ; they were rather 
indignant at hiii^ for Ijis * presumption in constituting himself 
interjireter of that event, and refusing to acknowledge its natural 
consequences. Here was his (conservatism — the Conservatism 
ever hereditary in the Old Whigs. lie fully allowed the changes 
introduced by 1(589 ; he conscientiously intended to govern ac- 
cording to the spirit of these changes ; but he seemed to forget 
the period which had elapsed, the acquiescence of the kingdom 
practically, if not altogether theoretically, in the estiiblished 
order ; he wanted the genius to make himself Minister of the 
country, rather than of a party, and to ignore the very existence 
of a doubt of his King’s title. 

By a confederacy of great houses, the Revolution had been 
designed and carried out. It had been watched over, and de- 
veloped by the House of Beers. The popular will was doubtless 
consulted throughout; but the Revolution was not popular, in 
the same sense with the French one of 1789. The instruments 
of the national decision were a comparatively close and limited 
body. During that long period which followed the immediate 
outburst, when the swell of the storm had not yet subsided, the 
same instruments had had of necessity conferred upon them the 
obligation and the right of administration. The countiy at large 
acquiesced in this vague general representation. Hence an 
exclusive respect for the names and counsels of the houses of 
1689, the nobles who could control each his half dozen or dozen 
votes in the Commons ; or the great merchants, Bank directors 
and India House directors, who could buy up whole constitu- 
encies, and discount Government bills: hence that universal 
and itcgular system of corruption of independent members, natu- 
ral to one who looked not beyond the vote, and wdio did not feel 
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the responsibility^of the Commons to their constituciic^s : hence, 
finally, the disposition to underrate the genius of a Pulteney, 
aggravated by the sensibility of office into suspicion and jealousy 
of a spirit so impatient of dictation and fortunes above a place, 
and into liatred and spite at an affectation in him "of liberality 
and democratic sympathies, originating with, he knew — con- 
tinued, he believed, m pique and resentment ; and, finally, at 
his treason to the hereditary traditions of Whiggism, in thus 
liattering and cringing, as ho deemed it, to the passions and 
f )pi 1 1 i ons ql^if mob. 

lie wffs right in his appreciation of the motives wliicli had 
primarily carried PultencyandWyndham into an adoption of these 
two priiieijjli's, or rather two aspects of one principle, a national 
system in lieu of a government Ji)y alternately predominating 
parties, and the Jieeouiital^ility of Parliament to the people. He 
misjudgiHl them from want of the capacity of sym}>athy, when 
he applied this same explanation to all their future manamvres. 
lie (lid not understsind that oppositioiij^ sec^n^igly so hopeless, 
could not possibly have been sustained without some conscious- 
ness of rectitude and patriotism. Not a single one of those 
antagonists of the Whig section, from Pulteney down to Pitt, 
but had been driven into rebellion by ne/Ij;lect or oppression. It 
was natural for him to suppose, with his bluntness of perception 
of the contagious influem^e of genius, that, if the greatest in the 
adverse ranks had ranged themselves there from these low 
motives, it must be in the power of the absolute disposer of all 
patronage and all the sunshine of the (^ourt, by loosening or 
tightening the reins of his domination, to set the bounds at 
pleasure to the number of his enemies. The gathering, cen- 
tralising power of a few men of eloijuence and fer^ id enthusiasm, 
however interested, all against himself, and of the pressure from 
without of ])ublic opinion even upon the peer of Parliament, 
the nominee of some gi\5at lord, or the merchant-purchaser of 
decayed market tow'ns, entered not into his calculations. 

The nation was right in ranging itself around the leaders of Op- 
position. Indeed, no great and permanent agitation has ever 
ariseii without some, and that a powerful cause. The majority 
of these leaders against Walpole were lyen of sordid ends ; but 
we do not condemn them because of the principle they asserted, 
whatever their reason for adopting it; on the contrary, it is the 
utter neglect of it, as soon as they had passed the tlireshold of 
the Cabinet, wliich is the evidence of their disloyalty. The 

t rinciple was really a popular one, and the nation cannot be 
lamed for applaumng its upholders. Nor, again, were all the 
champions of tiie same stamp. Some among them urere nTen of 
lofty purpose, in spite of this original taint in their policy, — ^men 
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who belic'V'id most fully tlisit they were savlng^their country by 
harassing the Minister. And so they were in some dcgi’oe ; oiilj', 
when politicians are led to detect the public foe in their own 
private adversary, not merely is there danger of a siisjucion 
in by-standers of their candour and sincerity, but something 
of personal and low selfishness can scarcely esca])e blending with 
the whole stream of their arguments and measures. 

Pre-eminent above them all for purity of character, and lealty 
to his own conscience, stands l^ulteney ; for Wyndliarn, by liis 
party tenets, and his conduct during the last four ycmjvs of Queen 
Anne’s reign, was placed beyond the verge of the tenijuations oi* 
office; and political purity is not the sort of phrase which we should 
dare to apply to the grand heroic soul of J’itt. The v(jry blemishes 
in Pulteney’s character have ascertain j)ietiires(]ueness which per- 
haps only adds to our feeling of interest : defects there certainly 
were, and in profusion. It was not only filial resentment which 
made Horace Walpole ascribe all the inspiration of his writings 
to “ambition ancl acripiony,” — not only jealousy of superior 
power, talents, and honesty, or the passion fiirejiigramsand jioint, 
which led Chesterfield to declare, in his exaggerated style, that 
“ resentment made him engage in business ; that he could etjually 
detect and I'KACtise sophistry ; that his breast was the seat of 
all those ptissioiis which degrade our nature, and disturb our 
reason ; that there they raged in perpetual conflict ; but avariei*, 
the meanest of them all, generally triumphed, ruled absolutely 
and most scandalously; that nothing exceeded Ins ambition bid 
his avarice.” Party feeling exclusively did nut promjd Speaker 
Onslow'’s criticism on “ the mixture in him of such natural defects 


and w'caknesses, that no time, I believe, can jwoduce an instance 
of a man of so variable and uncertain a mind, who kmwv not that 
he w as so, and never designed to be so.” Much of all this censure 
was true. He Avas ambitious and acrimonious ; he even coikU*- 
scended to be sophistical. He was av aricious. He could be 
capricious in conduct, and was ever so in temperament. Yet, 
with all this, it w'as tlie height of folly or pnjudice in Onslow 
to write, that “ they who knew him best wondered at the 
popularity^ he once had.” “ An orator and debater tlu? most 
complete in the Housq of Commons, wdth argument, wit, and 
tears at his command,” — “animating,” according to the testi- 
mony of the very same man, “ evc^ subject of jiopularity w ith 
the spirit and fire that the orators of the ancient coininomvealths 
governed the people by,” how could he have avoided being 
popular I 

lie was avaricious, and, in little and business matters, eco- 
nomical even to monomania. Many will remember how, w^e 
are told, the coach and six, outriders and all, were suddenly 
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checked, to allov^ the great and compas*sionatc Lor J Bath time 
to grope in his ])ocket for a halfpenny to bestow on a^dccrepit 
old beggar. Tlic haggliiigs of the owner of more than a million 
with his ward Coleman about a few pounds for tutor’s fees, 
anil earnest advice to look about for second-hand law books, are 
notorious ; yet he could be nobly generous to a friend, while 
he esteemed it a reflection on his understanding as a man of 
business to yield a “point in the way of bargain.” Chester- 
field’s reflections on his ruling vice, it seems, arose from his 
refusal to^sell him some frontage land in Hyde Park for less 
than its hiarkct ])rice, and are somewhat out of place from the 
great nobhj who ))ccpieathi»d his mistress, the mother of his son, 
L.r>()(), as sopie “small” (small indeed !) “compensation for the 
injury he had done her.” That J'ulteney had not been heroic 
or eccentric enough to disj^*laim a legacy ol* the Bradford estates, 
was coin erted into ajiother grave charge against him. But never 
was a demand made U])()n his liberality, lor public objects, or his 
feeling of (Hpiity, in vain. Bishop Xewton^who lyiewhim perfectly, 
tells us, that he was a constant and generous patron of literature ; 
that many youths were brought up and advanced at his expense ; 
that “ the charge of gaining intelligence, and of printing and 
pidilishing, and the like (for the pjwty), ^tas almost all his own ; 
and there were a cry few who assisted now and then with so much 
as a subscription of five guineas.” A man who, wo learn on the 
evirlence of 1 Varce, yearly bestowed more than a tenth part of his 
whole income in charity, and who took upon himself the payment 
of tlu‘ enormous debts of his deceased son. Lord Pulteney, volun- 
tarily and without liability, could hardly have been the mean, 
ungenerous, even dishonest miser that family enemies and envious 
comj)aiiions delighted to jirove him. As a man of business, he 
insisted upon having his own. The West End might be thronged 
with whispers of a clever bargain or a piece of mijiute economy ; 
but the nation at large only knew him as the millionaire and 
economist, who sternly rejected all the lures of sinecures and 
pensions, — who, from the time when first he entered public life, 
had always subscribed to every patriotic loan, however hazardous, 
— who had accumulated wealth that he might lavish it on popu- 
lar objects. They were ready to syinpatJiise with his indignant 
outburst at being contrasted for a “ sparing, scrapinjf nature,’^ with 
the magnificenci' and prodigality of the statesmen of the age : 
“ Dost thou call the profusion of the public ti*easure on a worth- 
less crew of pimps, spies, projectors, and abandoned scribblers, 
for thy own secret service, instances of personal generosity ? At 
this rate, Catiline was a man of a frank, liberal heai’t.” 

His enemies reproached him with “ outrageous bursts of sudden 
passion, with an affectation of good nature and compassion;” 
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but even tlfey could not deny that Ins fierceness of tone was 
supportdil by great personal courage,” and that, ])erhaps, his 
heart might feel the misfortunes and distresses of his fellow- 
creatures.” His friends could add, that he was religious in an 
age when scepticism was fashionable, and moral in a ])eriod of 
systematic vicioiisness ; that in private life he was so familiar 
and engaging, that you could not be with him half an hour, but 
you felt yourself entirely at case;” that he never forgot the ties 
of school friendship, or, in his triumph, gave the reins to his 
thirst for vengeance; that he never condescendetLto low in- 
trigues to embarrass his adversary ; (the proffered serv^ices of a 
man skilled in opening and re-sealing letters he rejected with the 
utmost scorn and loathing, though the Treasury (lid not ;) that, 
in fine, in all the relations ofc life, he was truly a great, and 
wise, and, wdiat is nujre, a good man.” How, while leaguing 
with men of all denominations in politics, he had never desertetl 
his ancient pledges — still sjmrning at alliances with France, and 
urging confederacies wj^h the Kmj)irc and Holland — never, in 
liis anger with the sovereign, threatening sympathy with tlie 
Jacobites — the nation could judge for itself from his votes and 
speeches. These were all jiopular qualities, more than enough 
to fit out a liero of <)pj>osition. Stunethiiig, it is true, was 
W'anting — a defect which his haters instinctively detected, 
guided by their universal scepticism as to the existence of 
true patriotism. AVith many brilliant endowments, he had not 
the profound moral energy which makes the original and 
])atriotic politician. 

His powers w’erc called out, and had amjile scope for display, 
after the accession and political treachery of George H. The 
ivar W'as wrar to the knife. But the fight was sometimes a running 
skinnish ; at three epochs it developed itself as a pitched battle. 
These w’ore the pamphlet conflict of the year 1731, the debates 
on the Excise Bill, and the Bight of Search ami Convention 
w’ith Spain, all connected by a continuity of shar[)-shooting. In 
1725, Pulteney had declared that he ^‘w-as not surprised some 
persons were so eager to have the deficiencies of tlie civil list 
made good, since they and their friends had so great a share in it.” 
Again, in 1726, he had ^oved for a statement of the public debts, 
with no other view' than to give that great man an opportunity 
to show his integrity to the wdiole world, whicli would finish his 
sublime character.” In 1727, the same charges are rehearsed. 
The sinking fund, he argued, was nothing but a convenient cloak 
for embezzlement of public money. It was a popular fund, 
which the nation was ever ready to keep supplied, and which the 
Ministry had ever at hand as a supply for their own necessities. 
Were there ever a deficiency, there were ways and means. They 
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Iiad nothing to do' but borrow on the credit of some Jther fund. 
Now, Gould and AValnole staked their credit to prove ^bat by 
this fund tlic national debt bad been actually reduced ; and 
what was it that they did succeed in proving? Why, that of the 
Tj. 6, 018,000 by wliieb tlu‘. debt ba<l been reduced, tte’ee millions 
had come from a late l^^rliamentary grant, and the rest been 
raised on tlie credit of the civil list. It was a pretence, like the 
secret service funds, which made Parliament a mere form, and 
scre('ned corrupt Ministers.” 

The ("rajtuman appeared in 1720, with Caleb D’Aiivers, a 
lawyer ot Gray’s Inn, as editor, but really under the direct 
aus])iccs of PulteiM'y and ol‘ liolingbroke. There, and in the 
Commons, tlii* Ministers had been long denounced in language 
which no one could misinterjirct. it was in 1731 that, from the 
narrow boundaries of the '^n^asury llench, wliere the former and 
AValpoIe both sat as Privy Councillors, began to be bandied to 
and fro th(‘ cries of “ traitor to his country,” and ^Mactious dema- 
gogue.” Up to this time, notwithstandyig l^ylteney's ejection 
from office, and bitterness against the King and Queen, whom he 
acciised of treachery and ingratitude, the road had not been 
absolutely barred to a reconciliation. Overtures were even made 
by (Jiieen Caroline, some of whoso especiifl favourites, as Bishoj) 
IVarce, were Iriends of the jiopidar champion, on the terms of a 
sort of independent coalition bet>veen him and Waliiolc. They 
Averc put an end to, it is true, by the assertion of the former, that 
ho would never join a Cabinet comprehending his rival. Still, 
he had scarcely at present set up the standard of Parliamentary 
rebi'llion, and thrown himself ujion the country. Ilis power 
was sufficiently great in the Commons. The temptations of 
pamj)Iileteering drew him into a position of jironoiinced and im- 
jiracticablc ojijiosition both to flic (^ibinet and to tlie sovereign. 

Perhaps fearing that, without some worthier champion than 
his raw recruits from the ‘‘Dunciad” battalions, and Ins ^‘Turk- 
ish army of scribblers,” the pressure from without would tend to 
induce a fear within the avails of St Stephen’s itself^ that his 
cause was undefended because indefensible, he authorised Sir 
William Yonge to compose his Sedition and Defamation 
Displayed.” In the dedication prefixccl to the patrons of the 
Craftsman^ was drawn the picture of a perfidious and capricious 
ingrate, envious of the wisdom of his benefactor, made by nature 
indeed to be loved, but with a pervading taint of restless, un- 
principled selfishness, — a traitor, alike, to the fidelity of private 
intimacy and to the (lynastjjr of his choice ; lastly, even degraded 
into a writer on the staff of the Cmftsman and*^ Fo^s Journal!* 
Ihiltenoy never attempted to restrain his passion, lie even seems 
to have been persuaded by the flatteries of the popular paity, 
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against wloso enemies* it was nsiially called fnto play, to deem 
it a virffue. He was the more bitter now, that rumour ascribed the 
authoi’ship of the paper to a former friend and protege (the per- 
secuted Lord Fanny (IIoiTcy) of Pojws scuitHous satire). He 
replied with all the virulence and furious sarcasm whicli terri- 
fied his adversaries in the Commons, and which Hies full in the 
face of his friend's criticism of the authors of the CmfUmau^ that 
^^they preserved a decency to which our modern ]>a])ers are 
strangers, lun ing better seasoning to make them i)alatable than 
personal reflections.” With sconi Pulteney hurls bacjlt the charge 
of abandonment of old friends, and denies that he ‘had ever 
forsworn AVhig principles. To the re])roach, that at h‘ast he had 
dciserted his loader, he retorts, What right had^your patron, 
from character, fortune, or ubilities, to erect his standard in a 
joint administration!” Ilervey was^brave, though j)uny and 
sickly, and freely and spontaneously — spite of the malignant insin- 
uation of the autlior of the memoirs of “ Pulteuey's Lile and ( 'on- 
duet,” that Wab)ole stiiTcd him up, by false misrepnvsentations 
of facts, to challenge Ills libeller, in lio]>es that the j)(>int of 
the young gentleman’s sword would despatch his rival’'— chal- 
lenged liim in a cause with which he had j)roj)erly nothing to 
do, but which Pultcuin's language juvvented his withdrawing 
from. The result was a meeting in Kensingt<m (Jardens, a 
slight wound given and received, but no reconciliation. Ten 
Years hence the conviction of the impossibility of removing Ilervey 
from liis poj.t at Court, wtis one of his sorest reminders how 
imieli more diffieult it is to eonstruet a ^linistry than to overthrow 
one. 

^The controversy did not cml liere. In the Craftsman of ^Fay 
1731, IJolingbroke (Oldeastle) vindicated his confediTate from 
the reproach of treaelierv, inipuled by Yonge. ‘‘Tliey’' {Le. 
the Whigs) have left fiiiii, because they have left the priu- 
eiples they [professed. lie left neither. He inveighs against 
public profusion and private comiption. He combats botli with 
a oonsttmt inflexibility, wliitdi might have done honour to a Poman 
citizen in the best days of that (Commonwealth. . . . Tiiey 

have left both him and virtue.” It was not spite which moved 
him ^ to this course, lyit “ the dangerous amhition, insatiable 
avarice, and insolent behaviour of the JMinister, exaggerated by 
the^ remenibrjince that to Pulteney lie owed his elevation. “And 
wliich,” he proceeds, ^ of the two was the more likely to have 
been actuated by private iiitei'est ? Whose circumstances re- 
quired most an increase of wealth ? Which had given greater 
proofs of vindictiveness of temper, of avarice to gather, and pro- 
fusion to squander ? Tlie one laid down a good place, and forced 
Ministers to take another away ; and, if I am rightly iiiforined, 
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it will bo hardly bvc7i in the power of* the grefitcs^, man in 
England, to persuade him to accept of a third. There is tiie am- 
bition of doing good, and of receiving the reward in fame. If any 
man in one age and country hath reason to be satisfied Avith his 
success in the pursuit of this ambition, it is the gentleman of 
Avhom we sjieaK.” Forthwith ajipeared in answer, “ Kemarks 
(»n the CniftamaiCs Vindication of his two honourable Patrons,” 
full of personal abuse of the Opposition Icadcr^s conduct in all 
the relations of life. 

Pulteney thought he recognised in the topics of this paper, if 
not in its st;^e, the hand of his ])rime rival, and writes to his 
brother-in-law, F. Colnian, then 'Minister in Tuscany, that he 
must now “ dip his pen in gall,” to answer a pamphlet ascribed to 
Walpole himself. , 

Pnltcau'v’s share in the war of pamphlets of 1 7»31 excited a storm 
of clamour against him. The invectives of really anonymous 
Avriters, of course, Avere ])ardoned, b(*ing looked upon as merely 
tokens ol* pahtv sriMFi:, b(‘aring inl(*rnal evidence of their 
untrustworthiness. Lonl Bolingbroke, besid(*s tliat his charges 
were more gt'ueral, and aimed rather at base principles than base 
acts, had suflered so much as to have something like a i)rivilegc 
and license ol' virulence. But for Pul teimy, brought up at the 
feet of the old Whig chieftains, thus to turn against them, — fora 
leader in an exclusive society to a]»peal to the crowd Avithout, and 
to lu'tray privatt* and ])ublic confidences, Avas a strange crime in- 
deed. Even the heads of his league, Avho ja’ofited by his vehe- 
mence, distrusti*d him, ami aftenvards were as eager in declaring 
that they had m»ver been ^^the dupes of his simulation and dis- 
simulation,” though acting Avith him for their country's good, as 
he himself Avas, in so paradoxically denying, as aa’c have seen, 
that cA'cr he cartMl for Walpole. IIoAvever, the AAcight of his 
tahaits, his Avealth, and his position, preserved him from open 
condemnation, lie himself had no Avish to throAv himseltj in 
truth and altogether, on the jieople. 

It AA’oidd laiA’o been strange, indeed, had not these pamphlets 
i»xclud(Hl all hope of political union or compact. It seems almost 
as stranger, that the consciences, or the susceptibilities at all 
events, of' the politicians of that period should liaA’O been so cal- 
lous as to have enabled their general habits of intimacy to siir- 
vi\'e such shocks. Probably, the. thin veil of the anonymous 
anthorshij), or the psoudonA^n, helped just to make it jiossible, 
Avith the additional aid of noble Sir, and honoundile gentleman,? 
as noms de guerre^ to keep public and private relations distinct. 

Certainly, the contrast • of Uie exquisite bitteniess of these 
denunciations AAuth the occasional relations betAveen the giA^rs 
and takers, infuses a curious appearance of the artificial and the 
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unreal ii|;o the liistoiy of the conflict. We#cannot avoid com- 
paring^ sometimes tliis violence of blast and counter-blast with 
the ponderous wit-tournaments of two Middle Ago Court fools, 
or the more material struggles of the clown and liarlequin on a 
stage at a fair. We read of an interchange of calls and civilities, 
chats on the Troasui^’ bench, and good-humoured bets, which 
jar with epithets and imputations unequalled in the cryiiigs out 
for vengeance upon a Strafford or a Danby in the pre\'ious cen- 
tury. The details of such a state of society, jiicturesque as they 
may be, are rather painful. Between the sincere wrath of a 
nation, which was, or certainly believed itself misgoverned, and 
the easy business tone of the statesman, who, while he echoed 
or gave expression to that indignation, could trampiilly transact 

I irivate negotiations with the public enemy abouf exchanges of 
eases for fee-simples, or be a party to a bandying of compli- 
ments, there is too great an interval.^ The generosity of a rival, 
who could beg and accejit a deanery for Iiis friend, Zachary 
Pearce, from the Minister, and urge upon the new dean the 
obligation on hhn to ftinjdoy all his electioneering influence for 
his patron, was sincere, and even romantic ; but, at the saim* 
time, when that Minister, who w'as to be thus snpj)orted, had 
been so often styled 9 traitor and perjured wretch,” it implies 
a strange perversion of language, nay, of principle. 

In fiict, the hostility rested upon a basis of personal emulation 
and rivalry, and of a certain real antagonism of princij)les in the 
high atmosphere of international politics. No great social (|ues- 
tions were m debate. Walpole was too clever, and, indeed, too 
constitutional a Aliiiistcr, to throw' occasions for attack in the 
way of Opjiosition, by any measures aflecting directly the citizen’s 
personal liberty. He recoiled from tlie Excise Bill, on account 
of the pretexts it afforded for such a charge. The 12,000 
Hessians had already been made too good use of. The very 
forces which his adversaries compelled Jiiin, at a future period, 
to levy for the Spanish w’ar — ^into which they drove liiin, and 
which was to issue in his downfall — W'ei*c made a fruitful source 
of calumnies. Like the Athenians with Philip, de/ 

they were ready to seize hold of any opportunity indi- 
cated hy him; they did not comprehend the utility of social 
badges ; they did not\indcrstand what they should be, because 
they neither felt with the people suiRcicntly to detect deficiencies 
in their condition, nor observed the obligation their power laid 
them under to attempt to remedy them. Notwithstanding the 
personal character of the feud — so personal, indeed, as to make 
tlie personal and the political opposition one-^and the general 
concurrence of the nation at lar^ in the contest, the champions 
who actually fought on eitlier side were a distinct caste from the 
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rest of the people. Tliey were like kniglits in the Mark ages, 
self-appointed to combat in belialf of a woman or a priest. Sfot 
to speak of the rest — sordid politicians for the most part, the 
lowness of wliose motives was not disguised from their clients, 
tlic people, themselves — even Pulteney, with all the* generosity 
and fervour of his natural tcinperanient, did not struggle in 
behalf of an oppressed kingdom. Certain principles were his 
proteges, and he levelled his lance against their sii])posed assailers. 
The coiiseipience' was, that there was ever a sort of under-current 
of fellow-feeling, the result of ecpiality of class and soeietj’’, and 
a thought of responsibility to the bar of that society to which 
they both belonged, which rendered the enmity itself somewhat 
abstract and, artificial. They styled their adversaries (and 
Pulteney, at all events, sincerely i)elieved them such) knaves 
and robbers. Tluy had n^ right to wojider afterwards, when 
allying themselves Avith the same men, that the nation judged 
tluMU convicted, either, formerly, of the shame of interested and 
seltH'onscious caliimiiies, or, latterlj', gf gross and corrupt 
tivachery. 

WhatevcT might be '\V'’al[)ole*s scepticism as to Pulteney ’s 
sincerity in his pamphlets, he de^spaired now of reclain)ing him as 
a ])olitical associate, and foolishly resorted to his favourite 
“ thorough’' — that hapj)y ])hrase of Lord Strafford’s — and, for 
the sake of example, turned him into a martyr. The King him- 
self was etpially exasperated. All that the other had revealed 
about AVal[)oIe's language on the reconciliation of the Prince 
with the late King, was perfectly true ; but it Avas a most 
unpalatable truth. George ll. had (juietly swallowed the feeling, 
that his Minister had onee despised him, perhaps did so still, 
lie eoiild not do Avithoiit him, or lie would liaA"c had Compton ; 
and iioAv here Avas AVilliain Pulteney informing the Avliolc world of 
the o[)inion coneeiA'ed of the monarch by so sagacious an observer 
as Sir Robert, and, besides, thrusting him into the disagreeable 
redicameiit of having to eliooso betAveen sanctioning that opinion, 
y retaining about him the person avIio had formed it, or, which 
Avas jireposterous, dismissing the friend of Hanover and the 
master of finance. He Avas, at all CA cnts, decided upon aveng- 
ing himself for the dilemma on the author pf his perplexity, and 
readily foil ixSi with Ills Minister’s policy. Pulteney was- forth- 
Avith converted from the routine dignities of a privy councillor, 
and enstos rotuloruin of the county of York, into a popular idol. 
It was to him a real gain ; but he docs not seefn to liaA'C alto- 
gether appreciated it, and became yet more determined on 
vengeance. 

Ill 1733, an opportunity offered for bringing to bear upon the 
Commons, i m^re^a bl^ xinaj^d^mcstic eloquence, the pres- 
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si^e external opinion. Walpole, who was ccrtainijr a clever 
and economical financier, had planned the conversion of the 
customs into duties of excise, in the hope of augmenting tlie 
revenue, preventing frauds and. smuggling, saving the disburse- 
ments on the preventive sendee, andsiinpliiying tlic collection 
of the tax. The imposts were never meant to be extended 
to necessaries or raw materials, and he intended to apply tlie 
scheme, in the fB*st place, only to one or two commodities. As 
a bribe to the House, he offered to do away with the land-tax, 
the bugbear of the country gentlemen. The project got wind, 
and, though one which, later, recommended itscl? to Adam 
Smith, was denounced with all that fury which the threat of its 
importation from Holland had once before in our.histoiy raised, 
in the reign of Charles I. C'he necessarily inquisitorial powers 
of the emplojcs has always rende/’ed it, notwithstanding its 
economy, most odious to England. Before it was broached in 
Parliament, it had been compared out of doors to “ a monster 
feeding on its o>ni vitojs,” or the Trojan horse, which contained 
an army in its belly.” The Craftsman led the chorus of execra- 
tions, and its attacks were rtqmblished weekly, in the form of 
Arguments against the Excise.” The Opposition sought to 
force the (.'abinet into bringing fonvard the bill while the whole 
kingdom was in a ferment, and every town was menacing or 
encouraging its members. Pultency even draggetl it into a 
debate on alienating part of the sinking fund. “There is 
another thing,” he suddenly broke out, “ a very terrible thing, 
impending ! A monstrous project ! yea, more monstrous than 
has yet been represented ! It is such a project as has stiiick 
terror into the nimds of most gentlemon 'vvithm this House, and 
into the minds of all men without doors, who have any regard 
to the happiness or the constitution of their country. I mean 
that monster the Excise 1 that plan of arbitrary jiower which is 
expected to be laid before this llonse in the present session of 
Parliament.” AVjiidham seconded ^his assault, discussing, as 
an abstract question, “ whether we should sacrifice the constitu- 
tion to the prevention of frauds in the revenue.” Sir John 
Barnard, Opposition’s Chancellor of the Ex(diequer, without 
whose aid Pultency aonfessed he could scarcely have competed 
with his rival in finance, spoke to the traders’ dett 'Nation of the 
bill. Walpole reserved Ins defence for his motion for leave to 
bring in tne bill. “Such a scheme as a general excise, he 
denied had ever entered his head, or, for \riiat he knew, the 
head of any man with whom he was acquainted. His thoughts 
had been confined solely to the revenue arising from the duties 
on wine and tobacco.” His great argument from the frauds 
inseparable from custom duei^ was met by the bold assertion, 
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that losses from this cause Vcro rated, by the Commissioners of 
Customs themselves, at a sum of butf L.30,000 op^.G 0,000' 
a year. To his details of the generous intention of G^ernment, 
should the bill become law, to give up the Land-tax, net td speak 
of uiie income now accruing from forfeitures and fines, Pdlteney 
rejoined : “ The honourable gentleman was pleased to dwell on 
the generosity of the Crown, in giving up the fines and seizures 
to the public ; but, in my opinion, it will be but a poor equiva- 
lent for the many oj)pressions and exactions which the people 
M'ill be exposed<fto by this scheme. I must say, that he has been 
of laic mighty bountiful and liberal in his offers to the public. 
He been so gracious as to ask us. Will you have a land-tax 
of 2s. in the pound, a land-tax of Is. in the pound, or will 
you have no land-tax at all ? Will you have your debts paid ? 
Will you have them soon paid t Tell me but what you want. 
Let me but know how you can be made easy, and it shall be 
done for you.« These are generous offers; but there is some- 
thing so very extraordinary, so verylltircical, in them, that really 
1 can hardly mention them without laughing.” Again, Wyndliam 
seconded the attack led by Pulteney, and threatened the IVemier 
with the fate of Em])son and Dudley. In liis reply, Walpole 
sarcastically retorted, that he did not see how the punishment of 
the revivers of obsolete laws could bo adaj)ted to the mover of what 
was represented as a dangerous innovation, and gave his Whig 
antagonist sneer for sneer : “ I know tlwt my political and 
^Ministerial life has been by some gentlemen long wished at an 
eiul ; but they may ask their own disappointed hearts how vain 
these wishes have been.” 

lJut neither his arguments, nor his proffered repeal of the land- 
tax, could save the ju’oject. The members were intimidated by 
their constituents, and even by a vast mob which thronged all 
the avenues to the House. Inch by inch the ground was coii- 
tt‘stcd, and the Administration saw its majority dwindle from 61 
on the first to 17 on the third division. The country was in a 
state of agitation which even the callous ^linister could not blind 
himself to. His declaration against the assembl.'ige at the doors 
as “ sturdy beggars,” spite of the interpretation lie put u])on his 
words, as meaning nothing more than petitioners, was made a 
gathering cry against him. He was too cold a politician, too 
gr(^at a lover of power, to sacrifice what lie thought sober realities 
to the vision of economy and reform. He summoned his col- 
leagues, and told them, that, ^^if their rcsolutibn was, as it seemed, 
to jiroceed with the bill, he would instiuitly ask his Majesty's 
])erniission to resign ; for ho would not enforce a tax at trie ex- 
j»ensc of the blood which must, in the pi'esent state of popular 
inflammation, be shed.” Great were tlie rejoicings of the large 
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towns, where the scheme gave a sferioiis blow to Walpole’s old 
populariW*witli the trading interest ; the Monument u"as illumi- 
nated ; (^ford ran rfot. The night that the news came here 
that the hliccise Kill was dropped,” WTites the Kev. Mr Meadow- 
court {h H. Walpole, bonfires were made, moppets with stai's 
and blue garters wei'e burnt, and the old cries of Ormond, 
Bolingbroke, King James for ever, revived.” 

Wmpole could not help dissolving and appealing to the 
country, with the ciy of no excise” against him, in the midst of 
a storm of popular fnrv. The result showed how incomjdcte w as 
the representation, through the influence of (lovornincnt and 
boi-ough-mongers. The new' elections gave Ministers an assured 
majoxitv, and all the aspirants after employment were in despair. 
Bolinghroke withdrew for a season to a noble mansion in 
Tourainc, and the delights of the chase in the Ivoyal Forest of 
Fontainebleau. The famous peroration of the rival of his school- 
boy days on W^yiidliam and Bromley’s motion, nnsyinpathised 
in by their Whig allies, for fcjiealing the Septennial Act, flej)ict- 
ing the character of the mock patriot, the seducer from their 
loyalty of generous souls, like that of Wyndham, ‘‘ungi*atefiil to 
the iiinister wdio had befriended him, his King wdio had j)ar- 
doned him, the intri^cr in every Court he ^•lsited, void of all 
faith and honour, and betraying every ^fillister ho ever served,” 
had not so iiiucli terrified liim with the implied menace of a second 
bill of attainder, as made his Whig associates ashamed of so close 
a confederacy with a convicted traitor to the House of Bruns- 
wick. Ills own account attributed his retirement to general de- 
jection, Avliilc Pulteney ascribed it to a love of display, and a pro- 
digality wdiich had exhausted his moderate means. These imglit 
in part he motives ; the cliicf undouhtcHlly were, as hinted by him- 
self, a want of sympathy w ith the chiefs of Op])osition, esp(*cially 
Pulteney, wdio was as incapable of submitting to dictation, as was 
the other of allowing an ecjual. But the despondency was general 
in the ranks of tlie party, and natural, in tlie disappointment of 
their hopes, after they had been wrought up to the impetus of the 
assault. In the irregular, but most interesting corrospoiuleiice 
bctw'een Swdft and Pulteney, we have evidciic-cs of this depression. 

Pulteney liirnself had peciiliar matter for dejection. With a 
great league, of which he w as captain — after the death of his 
cousin, Daniel Pulteney, a deadly foe of Walpole on account ol' 
that Minister’s estrangement from Sunderland, his patron, nml 
of Mr Watts, Ins riJht hand and his left, as he callca them- -he 
had no staff in whom he could confide. The temper of society, 
and the nature of political confederacies had changed since tlu‘ 
time when the ^^Kit-Cat” was recognised by the party as an 
irresi>onsible Council of Ten, with an initiative on all public 
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measures. His followers tlfemselves were but loosely knit to- 
gether, and still less bound to their leader, whom not a few 
hated as a Whig, and many suspected beeause of^that popu- 
larity which they had not, and afiPected to despise as bnly couited 
by a radical and demagogue, but of which they werr jealous, 
lie was now half aliejiated from St John, whom the contrariety 
of their moral sentiments, and the similarity of some of their in- 
tellectual endowments, had alw^ays led liim to mistrust, but 
whom the influence of Daniel Pultcney had induced him to 
league with ; and he could no longer count upon the powerful 
services of his pen. Ill health, besides, was operating upon 
him ; and a fit of sickness, which resulted in attracting to aim, he 
w rites, “ the attaciks of five eminent physicians for five months 
togctluT,” at the end of the year 1736, had, in the summer of 
the same year, reduced him so low as to make him receive over- 
tures of civility from the Court with civility, and display to 
Horace Watjiole, sen., at the Ilagiie, a lowness of spirits, which, 
to the lattei’^s hopefiil eyo^s, seemea ratlier to result from his being 
dead-hcarted than sick in*body. 

His party had no riglit to complain of its fortunes. Its onset 
jji the last Parliament Juid been withstood, it is true; but Goveni- 
ment's victory was one of those which jfre virflual defeats. The 
I’otti'nncss of its bulwarks had been discovered, and many had to 
be thrown over, and now" swelled the height of the enemy’s 
mound. Lords CJlicsterfield, Burlington^ Clinton, and l^Iai'ch- 
mont, with many Commoners, were, for their agitating against 
the Excise Bill, turned out of their posts, at Court and else- 
where, with circumstances of coiitmnely wdiicli drove them 
thirsting for revenge into the oj)positc camp. In the Com- 
inoiKs, Pitt, and Lord Ifohvarth well known as the friend of 
Bolingbrokc, helped to hamper the plans of the Administration. 
But this accession of force was not altogether agJveabletpPulteney; 
nor did it, in the end, prove to the advant:ige of the cause. It 
brought too many chieftains of great name and i) 0 W’er into the 
confederacy, — men who w"cre not ready to yield ju’oper obedience; 
and, besides, some of whom had been too lately placemen and 
members of a most corrupt Government, to have a conception 
of the contest being for any other object but the ejection of nvals. 
Very soon after tho sudden influx into the ranks of Opposition, 
we discover hints in the correspondence of Lyttleton and (Tliester- 
field of a factious repugnance to Pultcney’s supremacy, not the 
less marked that that pre-eminence W'as uhassstlable, and of plots 
for fi)rming acabal of Barliamentary chieftains steadily vetoed by 
their leader, who believed that tlie straightforward maintenance 
of “ j)ul)lic and national ” interests would secure them the sym- 
pathies of the people much more fully than such conspiracies. 
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At the present the Ministerialist Insurgents strengthened his 
hands greatly in the Lords, whose hoiise now begins to share 
with the Ldwer one in fhe interest of the conflict. After a series 
of the usuaf charges, in tlie interval, against Miifisters of a secret 
conspir^y against the nation, for introducing an extended excise, 
and of general corruption, with retorts of “artful falsehoods, 
misrepresentations, and insinuations,” a skilful attack was con- 
ducted with his aid, but under the auspices mainly of St John, 
still in France, having for its object a Parliamentaiy’^ j)rovision for 
the Prince of Wales, lately married, of L.100,()00 a year. The 
motion Avas sufficientlv reasonable, and at the same time, admir- 
ably adiipted to gall tlie King with jealousy at having his son 
put beyond his control, to compromise Walpole with the heir- 
apparent, and to give Opposition a hold on tlie gratitude of the 
future sovereign (which, had he lived, he would doubtless have 
quickly showed himself superior to), and the semblance of loyalty 
to the reigning family. The address on the Prince’s marriage 
with Augusta of Saxc-GothiThad been the occasion for Pitt’s 
maiden speech, Avhich, avc are told, electrified the House. 
Lyttlcton, another of the IMncc’s especial courtiers, had then 
spoken admirably. They now again, with Pulteney, produced 
a great effect. The latter laid esj)ecial weight on the ])rccedcnt 
of the present King’s alloAA^ance as heii*. However, tln*ough the 
secession of Shippen and his forty-five Jacobites, from dislike, 
they said, of any Pa^*liamentary interference with the King, 
but many of them from displeasure at seeing the Prince assume 
that place in Opposition Avhich they thought the right of the 
Pretender, the motion was lost by 204 to 234. 

But the occasion for the last and victorious assault Avas iioav 
slowly being prepared, and Pulteney AA^as not much longer to be 
confined to inuendos, to be forced to make, e. jr., the expression of 
his consent to the anti-liberal resolution against the right of print- 
ing debates both in the recess and the session, a scaffold on Avhich 
to build sundry reflections on Walpole’s encouragement of maga- 
zines, and hostility to his old principles. Thus the only effect of that 
resolution was to give Opposition an occasion for a sneer, and to 
introduce into the Gentleman^ s and London Magazines debates in 
the Senate of Lilliput, and the appellations of the Koman Forum. 
In 1738 he moved for the production of papers on the exercise by 
Spain of its asserted right of search. In the same month, he thun- 
dered once more against the infamous pusillanimity of the Admi- 
nistration, in not iKivir^ taken vengeance for the manifold wrongs 
done us by Spanish officials. The conduct of Ministers on the 
capture of our merchant vessels, he Avould, he said, illustrate by 
the stoiy of a gentleman, who, upon receiving a box on the ear, 
asked him that gave it if he Avas in jest or in earnest ; and, upon 
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the othcr^s answering he was«in great earnest, the honest gentle- 
man replied only, ^^1 am glad you are, sir, for I do not like such 
jests.” lie called for vengeance, not restitution or reparation 
now. The captain or the governor must be hung in' chains 
upon the island where the outrage was committed.” J^loodicr 
measures still, he cried, were needed to compensate t^n^and for 
what Burke has called the fable of Jenkins’ ears.” Probably 
that mariner’s tale of the cropping of his ears was a fiction, 
equally with the retaliating anecdote in vogue in Spain, respect- 
ing the two noble Spaniards who had been forced, by some of 
our lialf^rivateering men-of-war’s crews, to devour their own 
noses. However, it evoked one universal cry of hatred to Spain 
throughout the island. Under the shelter of the indignation 
against Government and the Bourbons, Pulteney proposed a 
series of resolutions, comprising assertions of our rij^t of free 
navigation through the Southern Seas, and of cutting logwood 
in Cainpeacliy’ Bay. Walpole by his argument on the insolence 
of setting bciore Spain a carte blaifthe to sign, when a conference 
was to commence, obtained, that the first only passed. Yet an ad- 
dress to the King was carried, to demand redress of Spain ; and, 
in the House of Lords, even the Ministerialists consented to put 
on record a soleinii denial of the Spaniaids’ right of search. 

After a short time came the Convention. It was indeed weak 
and unstable, and Pulteney and Wyndham made a fierce on- 
slaught on it, repulsed by a majority of ynly 244 to 214. But 
the tliirty were staunch; and, on the advice of St John, still 
in France, but against tlie feeling of Pulteney, it was resolved 
to appeal to tlie country against the present Parliament by a 
secession. It did their party no good, as such a scheme never 
has, and never will ; being a betrayal of a trust committed by 
their constituents to the members, and indicating that most 
anarchical sentiment, that the minority arc not bound by the 
decision of the majority. In fact, the plot did not turn out suc- 
cessful. Wyndham, in bidding farewell to the House, had been 
the more virulent, that he hoped to rouse the sj-mpathies of the 
country on his behalf as a political inartyi*, by being sent to the 
Tovrer, for stating his disappointment at finding, that not even 
for once would his opponents be w'on over fy unanswerable 
arguments to distinguish themselves from a faction against 
the liberties and the properties of their fellow-subjects.” But 
the experienced Premier restrained Pelham’s eagerness, and 
expressed his joy that they had declared themselves : We 
can be,” he exclaimed, upon our guard against open rebel- 
lion, but it is difficult to guard against secret traitors.” He 
even frustrated their calculations of being forced without 
shame to return by a call of the House fixed for the next 
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Monday; for he moved that the Commons should adjourn over 
that day. 

Circumstances favoured the seceders. Argylo, the famous 
Whig Duke^ had been patriotically enraged at^e Portcous Hill 
against i|^dinburgh ; and, to the suiyrise of both Pulteney and the 
notorious, ever-caballing Duchess oi Marlborough, who equally dis- 
liked him, came over to the Opposition, and converted their liatred 
into the most ardent aftectioii. Pulteney had jireviously, when 
the negotiation was going on, taken advantage of the presence of 
the Duke in the Commons, to break out into a pancgj'ric on his 
gi’eat qualities, concluding, He wants nothing to make him still 
greater, but to be stripped of all the posts, of all the jilaces he now 
enjoj's ; — but that they dare not cio.” This was one fortunate 
event; another was, the refusal of Spain to ratify the’Coiivention, 
and the consequence, a declaration of war. The nation exulted, 
but notuaVA the Government ; they regarded hostilities as a triumph 
over it. The Prince of Wales accompanied the heralds to Temple 
Bar, and, at the Rose Tavern, drank success to the war. The con- 
test was, men thought, to be one scries of victories ; the galleons 
should pay the fleet ; the kingdom should have the mines of Mexicf) 
and Peru. They now ring the bells,” said'W.alpole, in the strain 
of a Greek chonfs, “ but they will soon wring their liands.” 

In November, Parliament met ; and there were all the seceders, 
Pulteney — after various wild remarks, that ho would go no more 
to the .ftouse, though he should be soiTy were others to follow 
his exanmle — among tfiem. He now gave no sign of his hesita- 
tion. Ministers, he declared, having confessed themselves in the 
wrong, — fijr, if the w«ar were now necessary, so was it then, — tlmi 
had returned. He hoped that the same meanness, tameness, and 
submission, which had resulted in that sliameful Convention, 
would not operate to make us resign our conquests on peace. 
It was snceringly retorted, that Parliament w^as glad to sec 
gentlemen return to their duty, but had not felt their* absence. 

The stale argument of corruption never shall have any weight 
■with me,” said Walpole; it has been the common refuge of the 
disappointed and disaffected ever since goveniment had a being ; 
and it is an accusation that, like all other charges, though un- 
supported by proof, if advanced against the best and most disin- 
terested administration, and puslied with a becoming violence, 
will never fail to meet applause among the populace.” His tone 
and spirit were as high or higher than ever ; but he felt power slip- 
ping from liim, and perceived the growing disai&ction of his parti- 
sans. He had to turn Aside the edge of Wyndham’s philippic, by ^ 
letting an address be sent up to the throne against any peace by 
which the Right of Search should be allowed. Even tne deatli of 
that orator, about whom everytliing seemed great,” though it 
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clouded the life of Bolingbroke, and broke the chief link between 
the two sections of Opposition, did not save the Ministry. 

Sir Bobert had, at least, the pleasure, of seeing his foes once 
more disappointed. Supposing, n*om their strength in the Lords, 
and their late compactness in the Commons, that the time was 
ripe, Sandys, the inotion-inakerj as he* was called, a rather in- 
terested ])atriot, was let loose upon him. Bv him our being 
without allies was ascribed to the alliance with France and the 
treaty of Hanover, not the peace of Utrecht. Corruption, the 
s([uandering ])ub]ic money on Spithead expeditions and Hyde 
Bark j’eviews,” while Haddock’s and Vernon’s fleets were desti- 
tute, tlui criminal lenity to the South Sea Directors, and the 
dismissal of men in office for their votes, were all due to one 
“ who had uSurp(id a regal power, who had arrogated to himself 
a place of French extraction, that of Sole Minister.” Even 
were lui not guilty, “ in a free government too long a possession of 
]>ower is highly dangerous.” The charges could not be examined 
while he kept his place. Besides, he is bewildered in treaties, 
and has Ibrieited his word with every court in Europe.” The 
Jiiajority of Opposition ejidorsed these pleas. Pitt declared, with 
a prognostic of his own capacity and destiny, that when the 
greatest scene is opening to Europe that eve» before occurred, 
he who had lost the confidence of mankind should not continue 
at the head of the King’s (Government. Pulteney, flushed with 
an i»asy triumph over Walpole’s bad Latin, nulli pallcscere 
i-ulpa,*’ and his winnings of a guinea, the only money he liad 
received from the Treasury for many years, and, he hoped, the 
last,” fidlowed with declamations against the treaty of Hanover, 
till* source of all subsccpient degradations.” The vagueness of 
the charges, and the ominous sound of accumulative and con- 
structive guilt, credibility of common report, and the like, brought 
to the Minister’s aid not only Stephen Fox and Pelham, but 
the Tory Lord Cornbury, and even Edward Harley, who heaped 
coals of fire on the head of the persecutor of his brother, the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford, by cliallengiiig for him a different treat- 
ment to what the Earl had I'eceivcd at his liaiids. Partisans 
rallied round him from all sides. Shippen’s thirty-four Jacobites 
withdrew ; their leader, who had been bribed either with money 
4)1* indeinhity, remarking, ^Uhat the motion was but a scheme for 
turning out one ^Minister and bringing in another.” He himself 
rose to the level of the occasion, and made good Pulteney’s 
opinion, that he could be a great orator •when he pleased. He 
classed Opposition as “boys,” “ripe patriots,” and “Tories.” 
Demerit with the latter should be a ment with the rest. Never- 
theless the Tories he respected. His greatest crime against them 
liad been the duration of his power; — but, W'ould they endure 
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to share with such mean competitors as the rebel Whigs, after 
having divided the public opinion of the whole nation ! Could 
they imare with “ thamen of yesterday, the boys in politics, who 
would be contemptiblq, did not their audacjty render them 
detestaj^c.” The patriots he despised. A patriot, sir ! Why, 
patriots spring iij) like rn'iishrooms 1 * I could raise fifty of tlieni 
withih the four and twenty hours ! I have raised many of them 
in one night. I have never been afraid of making patriots ! . . . 
They clamour for cliaiige of measures; but they only mean 
change of Ministers.” The dismissals for contrjiry votes ho ex- 
cused as the acts of the King, who might wish " Crown favours 
to circulate.” lie appealed to his services, — Is not credit at an 
incredible height, and to whom must that bo attributed?” And 
where were tlie proofs of his crimes, while invested with that 
mock dignity or Prime Minister ?” A sti’ange plionomeiion ! 
a corrupter, himself incorrupt !” 

A clear majority of 184 pronounced him free of all the 
charges. This great majority proved Walpole’s ruin. It threw- 
him, wTote a contemporaiy, into a letliargy of power. Loss of 
memory, and other maladies of years, began to impair his ener- 
gies and destroy his follow-era’ confidence in their chief. From 
over confidence in his strength, or carelessness, he gave many, on 
the meeting of a iiew' Parliament, an excuse for ojmosing Govern- 
ment in the election of Dr Lee for chairman of Election Com- 
mittees, against the unpopular Giles Earle, and thus threw away 
a most inij)ortant advantage. The unseating of the members 
for Westminster, two Ministerialists, by a majority of four, and 
the Berwick election decision, warned him of his folly wdien it 
was too late. He once more roused himself from his fits of 
silence, alternating w-itli fretful captiousness, to deliver a masterly 
answer to Pultcney’s motion for referring the papers respecting 
the war to a secret committee. The self-compassionating Old 
Whig houses congratulated themselves on being saved by this 
speeA, and the timely conversion of two Tories, from four and 
twenty tyrants. It must have been an animating scene. Ministers 
had been deceived as to the purport of the motion ; the ranks 
of the Opposition were full, though only the chiefs had been told 
the cause. " Sir William Gordon (Ministerialist) was brought in 
like a corpse ; some thought it had been an old woman in disguise ; 
others, who found him out, expected him to expire every mo- 
ment. Mr Ilopton (Opposition; was carried in with crutches.” 
This victory was thq last. The substance of the same 
motion passed without a division in a few days ; and the de- 
cision on the Chippenham election, against Government by a ma- 
jority of one (January 28), was followed (February 11) by the 
resignation of the great Prime Minister,” spite of all the cal- 
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culations of tlie Cavendishes,. otc., that he would never give up, 
but could, if matters came to the worst, bribe the whole of Oppo- 
sition into submission by the offer of a few» sinecures. 

It had been a^hard thing to get the yictoiy. To divide the 
spoil was yet harder; nay, it was an insuperable tasjj^ The 
coiKpierors acted like the i)rigands in t7ie story ; they poisoned 
their comrades, and yet, in perfect guilelessness, drank deep of 
their poisoned flasks. Each thought his own merits the most 
engrossing, the most exclusive ; the veterans of Opposition, 
because tluy never had taken a place ; the tyros, because they 
had sacrificed so much, and so recently. It*was pleasurable, at 
all events, that they could with one consent fly upon Pulteney. 
Many of them thought him not sufficiently decided in the late 
struggle ; softie malignant minds ascribed to him, with his friend 
(Carteret (athjr wards Earl Granville), systematic treachery. 

They desire to get in,” wrote Chesterfielcf in the September of 
the Last ye;u>^^ by negotiation, and not by victory with numbers, 
Avho, they fear, might presume upon their strength, and grow 
troublesome to their generals. . . . The only effect of our 

strong minority will be to raise the ])ride of Pulteney. lie 
has a ])ersonal influence over many, and an interested influence 
over more. The silly, half-witted, jealous WWgs, consider him 
as the only support of Whiggism ; the interested Whigs, being 
persuaded that he has opened the door of the Court a little, will 
Imld fast by him to sipiceze in with him.” Thus, the true 
AV^liigs relied on him as a Whig and hato^ of Tories — the Tories 
believed him to have a paramount influence ; and that, therefore, 
what was not done to please them, was left undone through his 
party spite. Both Tories and calculating Whigs — u e., the 
ma jority of Opposition — esteemed his professions of purity a veil 
for motives no better than their own. Walpole did all that he 
could to encourage the schism in the body of his enemies. lie 
hoped thereby to escajie an impeachment, and he had persuaded 
the King to come to terms with Pulteney as the only man who 
could save him. 

With all his apparent supremaw — a supremaev which almost 
justified his haughty language, if the King wished to open any 
treaty ’'^ — the “ great Commonoris” power was really gone with 
the achievement of the object for which it had been placed in his 
hands by the nation. He had no great principles of policy to 
declare and to develope ; he had not even experience in the 
comiiioii place ones which his predecessor had elaborated. He 
had been, tor all the maturity of his political life, feeling his 
way along the trai:k made by the man he was pursuing to the 
death, and he was left all alone in the dark forest, wdicn, with 
the rout of his enemy, the road, as Longfellow say^ suddenly 
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turned into a squirrel track and ran up a tree. We must repeat, 
lie had no right to complain that he did not remain the popular 
idol; neither, for that, had the people, that he had deceived 
them. He had done their work in casting dow<i Waljiole ; they 
had helped him in attaining his revenge. It was his own fault, 
that he did not seize the* opportunity of striking one more blow 
for his position. Certainly " he was once in the greatest point 
of view in which a subject has been ever seen.” To him was 
confided the task of choosing some plan of reformation, or some 
revival of old systems. To please all was impossible. As a 
cotemporary remarks (“ Faction Detected,” by Dord Fgmont), 
Ji Place Bill was, in some men’s eyes, good government ; with 
others, annual Parliaments ; with others, reduction of the civil 
list. Some cried for justice on the Minister, aftd others for 
])ensions for themselves. The plans for his guidance were as 
various as the sections of the Opposition he had led. Many of 
them might be good ; but very few were feasible in the struggle 
of party feeling. He could Imve pleased most by hounding them 
on to the destruction of his late rival. Nothing was easier ; but 
he was not a man of blood, and had meant, by the Minister’s 
destruction, the annihilation of his power, not of his person.” 
Neither his doing, nor his leaving undone, anv of those measures, 
was the reason of the suddenness of his fall. It was not that 
he grasped at too much power for himself. Perhaj)s it would 
have been his most popular plan to have made himself absolute 
Minister in Walpole’s stead. Of course he would ha\'e fallen, 
and far more speedily than his predecessor ; but then not so 
ten-ibly as that personage did, not so ignominiously as he himself 
did. The rage of the kingdom w as roused at him for achieving 
a signal triumph by their help, and then (they dM not expect 
that he W’ould tlirow open to tliem the Treasury and Admiralty 
Boards) leading them round by another way, not to the old 
system — for even that they would have put up with — but the 
old ofiScials. 

His follow'crs were, of course, dissatisfied with his conduct. 
Whatever it had been, wdien there w'ere forty or fifty claimants 
for Cabinet office, it coidd not have been otherwise. lie cer- 
tainly exaggerated the discontent by omitting Chestei’field, from 
a notion that he had betrayed the party once to Qu(*cn Caroline ; 
also Dodington, that magnificent lover of himself in deep broca<le 
and embroidery, tye periwig, and laced ruffles (as depicted bv 
Cumberland), who uso^l to amuse himself with politics and sigh 
for a peerage; lastly, By ttleton and Pitt, immediate retainers of the 
Prince, who w'as thus slighted in the arrangements. Three hun- 
dred, Peers and Commoners, met at the Fountain Tavern, to 
arraign their leader. Argyle siiccringly remarked, jn allusion to 
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the other^s wealth, that a grain of honesty was worth a cartload 
of gold, and asked Pnltoney where was the annihilation of Party, 
if the Tories were to be excluded from the Ministry. The latter, 
although ever shrinking from general party meetings, and steadily 
refusing to call them at Chesterfield’s and podington’s suggestions 
in former times, took up a bold attitude. He declared, certainly 
in what seems a rather official tone after his old style, that 
Government neither can, nor will, nor ought to be, taken by 
storm that all the old Ministers could not be turned out ; that 
it must depend upon the pmdent conduct of the Tories them- 
selves, to abolish the odious distinctions of party finally, that 
it was not just, dutiful, or decent, to dictate to the King how 
to dispose of every preferment.” The audience, no doubt, felt 
tin* point of Ifaiibury Williams’ stanza — 

Then enlarge on his cunning and wit, 

Say how he harangued at the Fountain ; 

Say how the old patriots 'were bit, 

And a mouse was proddbed by a mountain.” 

Tlis remonstnuices did not carry conviction ; and a second meet- 
ing, but of the chiefs, w'as held before the Prince of Wales, when 
tlie Tories were pacified by the promise, •that ofic of them — Sir 
•I. Ilynde (Cotton — should be a lord of the Admiralty, 

For himself, Pulteney had demanded an earldom and a scat 
ill the Cabinet without office, conceiving^ liimself bound by a 
foolish decriaration. lie w^as, in fact, rather tired of the responsi- 
bilities both of a leader and of a scat in the Commons. He had 
some time back complained, tlmt he was weary of being at the 
head of a party ; he would rather row in the galleys, and was 
absolutely resolved not to charge himself with taking the lead.” 
llie events of the last few mouths had proved to him the truth 
of his own comparison — used to Ilard'svicke and Newcastle when 
tlicy came from the King to drink negus and talk of a Cabinet 
— of the head of a party to the head of a snake which is carried 
on by its tail.” Iloth his dislike of the calls upon a chief in the 
(.Commons, and his desire of adding rank to his tremendous 
fortune, made him decide upon a seat in the Lords. He was 
glad to h*ave his fame still fresli and living in the Commons. 
I’he Court and King, originally reluctant, had been taught by 
Walpole to consider this elevation the best means of disarming a 
dangerous demagogue ; and the late IMinister exulted in having 
turned the key of the closet upon his rival at last brought to. a 
conference wdth the sovereign. Nor was it the peerage wdiich 
irritated the popular mind against their idol, as m the case of 
the elder Pitt ; it was the appearance of a betrayal of them into 
the hands of |he old Administration, and a desertion of his duties 
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by himself. So much was this the case, that his delay in taking 
the earldom, arising from the hope (a vain one) of passing a bill 

g ;ainst bribery at eStetions, and forcing his old enemy. Lord 
ervey, from Couil;, and especially of procurii^ some semblance 
of royal favour for the Rories, two-thirds of the gentpr of the na- 
tion — who, by a contrary policy, w'ere being driven into Jacobi- 
tism — was popularly imputed to obstinacy in requiring, for sparing 
Walpole, his lu'ice from the Court. Even the old calumny, of the 
exchange of his long lease of part of Piccadilly for the fee-simple, 
was vamped up again, and burnished as a new incident. Against 
such charges, it iniglit have been thought that he was pnxjf. 
They chiefly, in fact, irritated him, as, by their popular accepta- 
tion, testing the intensity of his pi*esent unpopularity. In his 
agony on discovering the change which had come over the spirit 
of his adherents, he even appealed to the King, but in vain, to 
take back the patent ; and is said, when it was (lelivered to liiin, 
to have stamped and trampled ujion the parchment, in a 
paroxysm of repentance and* mortification. 

The fallen Minister, on the contrary, was saved from the worst 
consctjuences of his disgrace ; it was soon whispered about that he 
was still the sovereign’s confidential adviser. All his friends yvarc 
promoted, all I'iis policy adopted, whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred of showing the country how' vainly it had struggled. In 
1743, Lord Wilmington, the titular Premier, died; and Piilteiiey’s 
old associates, jealous of the preponderance of Walpole, over- 
persuaded him to retract his resolution of .never accepting j)lac(?, 
and ask for the Treasury. The King coldly declined Ins services, 
and nominated Pelham. The loss of his importance was once 
more indicated to him when his request of the Privy Seal lor 
Carlisle was rejected in favour of Earl Cholmondely, \Valpole\s 
son-in-law', and his remonstrances against the introduction of 
Henry Fox, one of the most comipt of the old Administration, 
w'ere quietly neglected. The glimpse of power, (tailed “ tlie^ 
Eevolution of three days,” which visited him m 174(), only lighted 
up the barrenness of his political fortunes. George had found 
the tyranny of the narrow-minded, selfish bureaucracy, repre- 
sented by Newcastle, intolerable. lie entreated Lord Path to 
overthrow this clique. The office was accepted; Gideon and the 
moneyed interest prevailed upon to countenance the plot, an<l 
Granville suddenly declared Secretary of State. It was just 
such a conspiracy as might have been expected from Granville, 
who always, drunk with claret or imagination, loved a combina- 
tion in tne inverse proportion to its feasabiUty, and from the 
eagerness and antecedents of Pultcncy, who had once been able 
to gather a host about him by a nod, and forgot he had lost liis 
popularity. There Avas a rebellion in the midst of^thc kingdom; 
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all the Ministers had at once resigned ; the Lords and the 
(yommons refused, to a man, to have anything to do with the 
])Iot ; the nation looked on with the most in^itating apathy ; and 
(jraiiville and PiMteney had to retire disgracefully. Your 
victory is complete,” wrote Chesterfield from Ireland, wljpre he 
was viceroy, to Newcastle. Good polfcy, still more than re- 
sentment, rd([iiir(^s that Granville and Bath should be marked 
out, and all their people cut off. ... A general run ought 
to be made upon Bath by all your followers and runners.” 

Persecution was not necessary. Pulteney was not, in the Lords, 
a politician even to be feared by Newcastle. He himself could 
not comprehend the loss of liis popularity. To himself he ap- 
peared the purest 'of patriots, who had constantly refused office, 
lie did not uiulerstand that purity out of place*is rather a nega- 
tive virtue. But, though he could not explain the loss, he was 
fully conscious of it. The satirical odes of Sir (Charles Hanbury 
AVilliams “ inflicted,” says II. W alpole, “ deeper wounds on” (at 
least the s])irit, if not the power of) %this lord (Bath) than a series 
of Craftfiweii^ aided by liord Boliiigbroke, for several years, could 
imprint on Sir Ilobert W alpole.” The fierceness of AWeiiside’s ode 
to him was less heeded. Ttwas certainly a species of monomania in 
him to resign, at the price he did, his old i>ower and station, wdien 

The city felt his call ; from man to man, 

From street to street the glorious horror ran ; 

Kach crowded haunt w£is stirred beneath his power, 

And murmuring challenged the deciding hour. 

And then — 

To beg the infamy he did not earn ; 

To challenge hate when honour was his due, 

And plead his dimes, when all his virtues knew. 

But Pidtcucy, though his vanity had been flattered by popular 
applause, was a ineml)er of a very different world to Akenside’s, 
and Avas much more provoked by the epigrammatic irony of 
Williams than the denunciations of a true poet. 

In that world, of which he was an ornament, he found many 
consolations for his disappointments. His playful aftectionate 
nature had full scope in the society of many admiring friends. 
He was the guide and friend of tlic gi*eat original of literary 
ladies, the celebrated and fashionable Aire Alontagu, and tlirougli 
her, he Avas admitted to intimacy Avith Mrs Elizabeth Carter, 
still remembered as the translator of Epigtetus. With them he 
could develop to the uttermost his genius for Greek and punning, 
suffer himself to be dragged up to the summit of tiie glory 
of Tunbridge Wells, Mount Ephain, and inveigled into spena- 
ing his money on nosegays, liis kindness and courteousness 
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iic'vcr fiiilcd. Even liis servants shared in his general affability. 
Two bishops, Newton, originally his chaplain, and the author of 
the Commentary ou the Four Gospels, and Zachary Pearce of 
Rochester, at whose request the question of the possibility of a 
bishopjs resignation was first raised, were his familiar com- 
panions. They both bear testimony to his unvarying kindness, 
goodness of heart, and even his munificence. He loveel his Avife, 
and was loved in return ardentl}^ “ She,” says Newt(m, “ was 
a wonderfully agreeable woman when she pleased, but was often 
clouded and overcast.” By her love of si)eculation and hoarding, 
whicli made her brother call her tlressing-rooin, the favourite 
resort of Gideon and the stockbrokers, “ the Jews’ synagogue,” 
she encouraged lier husband’s natural love of money, till it be- 
came a deformity in his character. Yet he did not accumulate 
Avithout an object ; all his thoughts and hopes witc (concentrated on 
his son, Viscount Pultcmcy, an amiable young man, but no orator 
or statesman. On this young man's death, of which intelligence* 
had reached the guests at father’s table Ixffore himself, and 
whose health and happy return he Avould, in his ignorance, 

S ersist in drinldng, as we read in the pathetic narrative by 
Newton, he became indolent and indifierent about the disposal 
of his riches ; and, frean Avant of interest, not, as his enemies 
insinuated, from incaj)ability to rej^eat those self-demdiig Avords, 

I give and bequeath,” left it, to the amount of L. 1,200,000, 
wdiolly in a fcAA* u'ords to (Jeneral Pidteney. 

From the letters to his adopted nephcAV, the gay and brilliant, 
but indolent George Coleman the elder, Ave gather aomo curious 
hints respecting the great statesman in his old age. AVe see him 
careful before his son’s death of any dcA'ice by Avhich he might save 
five pounds, informing his young *corresj)ondent that he must get 
his living by toil and drudgen’ that he will be “ closely 
watched at Lincoln’s Inn.” At uiKither time, he reminds him of a 
debt to himself — the first thing that an honest man has to do is to 
payhis debts;” and Avanis him against Avasting his time and money 
on going to the tlieatre.^ With all this, there is niiudi true 
thoughtfulness and affection manifijsted ; and he regrets Cole- 
man’s absence from any sceme Avhich they liad enjoyed. lie Avrites 
from Spa, that it is n pity he had not been there, to play Avhist 
Avith a A’ast number of ])riiices and princesses at tAA’ojieiice a cor- 
ner.” We can perceive, also, indications of the old tendency to 
loA^e AvhatCA’er A\’as p(jpular, in his sudden acquiescence in his 
nephcAv’s dramatic oursuits, and willingness to have ‘^Tlie Jc*a- 
lous Wife” dedicated to him, Avith his eagerness to cultivate Gar- 
rick’s acquaintance. In all his wanderings to Spa, and Bath, and 
Tunbridge, he betrays the same concentration of his interest and 
curiosity on the world of London, and requests Coleman to be sure 
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to send him, with Cliurcliiirs new poem, which he admired, all 
the cliit-chat he can pick up, whetner in Lincoln’s Inn, in Grub 
Street, or St James’s, let it be private scandal or political false- 
hoods.” * 

In 17‘60, his old, but now long dormant, passion for pam- 
phleteering 1 ‘evived, and tlie arguments of his anonymous Letter 
to Two Great Men” (Pitt and Newcastle), for the retention of 
Canada, triumphed in the coftee-houses, though by statesmen not 
more heeded, asserts Horace Walpolcj, than would have been 
their own, had ‘^they survived patriotism and 2 ) 0 wer twenty 
years.” In the same year the influence at Court, wliich he 
flattered himself he had never lost, became more actual on the 
accession of George TIL, who remembered Lord Bath as a kind 
and favourite visitor at Kew in the days of his father. It was 
great enough to rouse the jealousies of tlie Ministry ; but an old 
man ofse% enty-six was not a very dangerous competitor for power, 
as evinced by4he ill success of his efforts to gain permission ’for the 
exhausted Bishop Pearce to resign, mnd to procure the translation 
f his friend Newton to a richer sec. After the death of liis son, 
whom he only survived a year and a half, he ceased to cherish 
schemes for flnal political denaaistrations, either occup^ung him- 
self with pious meditations, or innoceni^ gaieties. Ills enemies 
only saw in him a politician who liad been the tool of his allies, 
and a miser. Horace Wal])olc sums up his character with, ‘‘ he 
(lied very rich and Lord Chesterfield, on the news of his death 
in 1 70 L writes to his son, the public, wfiich was long the dupe 
of his simulation and dissimulation, begins to exjdain upon him.” 
But there had been much happiness in the life of Pultcney, and 
some ach antago to the world of which those two impersonations of 
polite society, (^hest.erficld and II. Walpole, could form no idea. 

To us tlie period which Pulteney occupied is tlie stock and 
source of our political and social history. Our court dress and 
the fashion of our modern litcratiuv, our very everyday lan- 
guage, our manners, and almost onr modes of thinking, can 
be scarcely traced to a higher fountainhead. As one of the two 
centre figures in that period, and the one, too, who more 
pefcuHarly, i)artly, Irom his disposition, incapable of bearing the 
j)rcdominance of any coteries, and an independence hardly com- 
patible witii the place of a Minister representing tlie m-eat Whig 
iiouses, j)artly, from his position at the head of the Opposi- 
tion, represents the new order of things, he must always possess 
much interest for us. The struggle, by itself, has all the essen- 
tials of picturesipieiiess, and a completeness which serves to hide 
the miserable weakness and gi’oss selfishness of the subordinate 
figures in the gmup. 
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Atit, II, — 1. Comspoiidence respectivg the Affairs of Naples and 
Sicily, 1848-184!). Presented to botli Houses of Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty, May 4tli, 1849. 

2. Correspondence relative to the Affairs of Naples, Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majest}', 
1857. 

3. Atti e Doenmenti del Proeesso di Maesta i^er gli Anremmenii 
del 15 Maggio 1848, in Napoli, etc., etc., etc. Torino : Fedin- 
codi Lorenzo, 1851. 

4. I casi di Napoli del 29 Gennajo 1848 in poi. Lettere i)oli- 

ticlie, per (iiusKPrE IHassaui. Torino: '^ripoi^tafia Ferreroe 
Franco, 1849. " 

5. he Roi de Naples devant U Opinion Puldhiue. Par Gustave 
Chatenet. Paris: Librairie Noiivelle, 1851. « 

6. Sicily and England. A jUvCtch of Events in Sicily in 1 8 1 2 
and 1848. Illustrated by Vouchers and State Papers. Lon- 
don : James Kidgway, 1849. 

7. Nai'razioni Storiche di Piersilvestro Leopardi con Molti J)ocn~ 
menti Inediti Tselativi 4xlla Guerra delF Indipendenza dUialia e 
alia Reazione Naptoletana. Torino, 1850. 

When ^Ir Gladstone i)ublished, in 1851, his celebrated Letters 
to Lord Aberdeen on the state of Najiles, a thrill of liorror ran 
tlirough Europe. The testimony ot one, by character above 
suspicion, as by means of information and the well-known bias 
of liis political sentiments above easy credulity, spoke with the 
earnest tone of indignant conviction to the truth of habitual 
atrocities, in the wdiispercd rumours ol’ whose possible existence 
the world had hitherto refused to jmt fiiitli. Six years elapsed 
— ^j'cars of mighty events, when public attention Avas openly 
drawn toAvards the same unfiirtunate country, through the 
solemnly pronounced opinion of the official representatives of 
Europe, when assembled at the Congress of Paris, that the 
state of Naples w'as af threatening danger to the world’s peace, 
a canker in the body-politic of Europe, and a tlioni in the side 
of all orderly goveniinent. The verdict of the Avorld’s chosen 
statesmen pronounced Naples a scandal, fraught with such im- 
minent risk to its neighbours, as for the common interest of all re- 
quired to be amended ;»and it fell naturally to the lot of France 
and England, by virtue of their leading position among nations, 
to make those representations to its sovereign which ini^t induce 
him to adopt conduct in accordance Avitn those ordinary prin- 
ciples of humanity which are necessary conditions for fellowship 
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with civilised communities. These were, however, met with such 
sullen imperturbability, and so resolute an avowd, that no con- 
sideration for the opinion of the world would make the King 
(ihange the behaviour he had adopted towards his people by 
riglit of his independent sovereignty, that France and England, 
out of j’cgard to their own honour, the dignity of tlieir rank, and 
the duties of their ])osition amongst nations, had no choice left 
but ])ublicly to resent the insults which had accompanied the re- 
jection of their friendly advice. Although the Government of 
Na])Ies has thtis recklessly refused to listen to warning, it has, 
nex'erthelcss, manifested consciousness enough of the force of 
])ublic opinion in Europe to try and ensnare it, by flimsy apolo- 
gies and pretcftitious pr()testations against the violence done to its 
iiidopeiident rights by foreign interference. Trusting to baffle 
deti‘ction bchiiul darkness, in which it is, and ever must be, the 
study of a ( {overument like that of Naples to shroud itself and 
all connected therewith, writers have been repeatedly hired to 
try and mislead the startled attention of* Europe by flashes of 
i’alse information.’ If the King of Naples, however, thinks, be- 
cause here and there he has contrived the insertion in a news- 
])a|)crof some of these brazen-faced assertions, that therefore he may 
suc(‘ecd ill inducing the public opinion of xSurope to revoke the 
verdict it has deliberately pronounced on his conduct, lie is as 
much mistaken about the woi'ld in general as he is about Eng- 
hmd in ])articular. The privilege of independence is no less sub- 
ject to duties than that of property; and in the 22d sitting of the 
( \mgress of Paris, Lord (jiarendon well said, wdih reference to 
flic condiK't of the Neapolitan Government, “ that although it 
must doubtless be admitted in principle that no government has 
the right to interfere in the internal affairs of other states, yet 
there are cases in wdiich the exception to this rule becomes equmly 
a right and a. duty.” Fellowship is the boml of society; and if 
an iiidiviflual sins against it, society not only makes him pay a 
penalty, but exacts repai’ation of the wrong done. 

Much as IVFr Gladstone’s pamphlets did excite attention to an 
unwonted degree, the fhll truth about Naples has nevertheless 
never been knowm in this country. The astounding facts re- 
counted by him are but a drop in the ocean of Neapolitan iniquity, 
lia viiig heeii all supplied by the first and the far least monstrous 
of those jicTseciitions which have converted one of the fairest 
regions of earth into a social wilderness. It was after his de- 
jiarture from Naples, and at the very time when its (lovernmeut 
Avas protesting with impious solemnity against his supposed 
calumnies, that it perpetrated deeds^ the one more outraj^us 
than the other — ^to find the ecpial of which we must traveioack 
the space of nineteen centuries, from Christian Europe to the 
vo;.. XXVIIT. KO. LV. c 
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abominations of imperial wantonness in ' Pagan Eome. Mr 
Gladstone, moreover, purposely refused to mix up his denuncia- 
tion of inhumanities with discussion of political matters, so that 
the bad faith of tlie Government, and the state of jniblic opinion, 
were altogether left unnoticed by him. Tliese are, however, 
points deserving at the present moment the highest attention ; 
ibr they constitute the claim for the intervention of Kuroj)e 
against violence brought to bear on a settled tendency of opinion, 
the force of whicli has already been strong enough repeatedly to 
convulse the world. Since the late Congress at iWis, the future 
fate of Italy has, so to say, been recognised by diplomacy as one 
of the chief problems of cotemporary history; and this is so in- 
timately mixed up with that of the kingdom of tlic Two Sicilies, 
that the situation of the latter must, per force, become a subject 
of forethought, and thus a question which while it enlists our 
natural sympathies, at the same time exacts the attention of 

f irudent statesmen. The Kevolution of Naples was amongst the 
east observed ftf the many eventful incidents of the year 1848. 
The glance of Europe, when drawn to Italy, was then riveted by 
Lombardy ; and afterwards the lurid glare of Mazzinian Kepub- 
lics formed a cover behind wliich the King of Naples safely liid 
his tyranny, ‘wliile tiie world, wearied at revolutionary excess, 
gave a ready belief to the falsehoods with w hich he cloaked his 
doings. It is, however, a fact, that never was there a revolution 
so free from illegal excess, and so thoroughly temperate in its 
conduct, as that of Naples. Indeed, the atixiety of the Chambers 
to maintain accordance with the sovereign was so sincere, that 
they willingly legalised, by subsec{ueiit vote, several of his arbi- 
trary proceedings, in the hope of extending a veil over the past, 
and securing the foundation for a future good understanding. 
Facts, however, speak more tellingly than any reasoning; and as 
it is of importance that the English public should understand the 
rights and political bearings of a case with which it has connected 
itself, we will briefly state tnose points which prove that the King 
of Naples has not only justified our intervention on the score 
of humanity, but has actually made it hnperative on us, unless 
we choose to forsake the traditions of national policy. 

The political movement in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
be^an first in its insular portion. Fired by the recollection of 
their ancient privileges, wliich, though sworn to by the Honrbons, 
have been signally violated by them, the Sicilians boldly drew 
up a statement of their grievances, with the tlireat to remedy 
them by force of arms, if, by the 12th January 1848, the 
Government had not done so of itself. This challenge of unex- 
ampled daring was literally acted up to; and the Neapolitan army 
having been attacked on the above-mentioned day, w^as finally 
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obliged to evacuate Palermo. Meanwliile, public opinion was 
also manifesting itself in Naples, until the King sJhr himself so be- 
set by difficulties, his anny oeaten, one-half of liis realm in open 
and victxjrious rebellion, while the other half was growing in dis- 
content, that, on the occasion of an imposing, but wholly pacific 
demonstration, on the 29th January, he promised a constitution; 
whicli was accordingly published on the 10th of the following 
month, find sworn to by the King of his own free will, amidst 
great pomp, in an oath of the most studied solemnity. The news 
of the rising at Milan, with Charles Albert’s declaration of war 
against Austria, soon came, and excited amongst the Neapolitans 
so (lecideil an enthusiasm for the cause of national independence, 
that the King tlecmcd it prudent to affect the like. A Ministry 
was named by him of men universally respected for probity and 
patriotism; and on the 7th of April the King declared war against 
Austria, by a ju'oclaination, in which he called on his people, in 
stirring language, to rally round their Prince, and aid in decid- 
ing the fate of their common country on tlifi plams*of Lombardy.” 
General Pepe, an old soldier of King Murat’s time, who, in 1820, 
had commanded against the Austrians, a man whose imsuspect- 
ing good faith made him no match for cunnmg, received the com- 
mand of the cxj)edition, which was announced to go to Charles 
Albert’s help. On all occasions, such excessive zeal was mani- 
fested by the sovereign, as completely overreached his Ministers 
and the old general. When the volunteer legions, whose enrol- 
ment had been suggested and specially encouraged by royal and 
official appeal to patriotic sentiments, were about to start, the 
King tooK leave of them in a stirring address, ending with a pro- 
mise soon to join them himself on the field of battle. Yet the 
whole of this was nothing but a trick to relieve himself of inop- 
portune company, and husband his strength against the time 
when an artfully meditated blow could be safefy struck. The 
army dcspatchecf towards Lombardy was a device whereby to en- 
courage the emigration of warlike youth in the ranks of tho- 
volunteer legions, and the royal order, which a few weeks after- 
wards recalled the regular ti’oops, expressly excepted the latter 
from obedience to it.' 

• 

' The treatment bestowed on these unfortunate men, who never acted in dis- 
obedience to any royal command, but in positive accordance with such, is one 
of tlie most audacious iniquities perpetrated by the King. After the fall of 
Venice, the heroic defence of which was mainly owing to them,:they embarked 
for their homes, but were refused admission into the Neapolitan harbours. 
Having, therefore, sailed back to Venice, where, of course, they were refuied 
permission to stay, the Austrians forced , them to return afresh, sending this 
time, however, a brig of war with them, the menaces of whose commander 
quickly made tho.Ncapolitan Governor of Brindisi to allow them to land. There 
began now sufferings ; without accusation, and much less trial, almost all thesetin* 
fortunate men were imprisoned, whose only crime was a patriotism which had been 
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The same unscnipulous duplicity characterised the King^s con- 
duct oil every Occasion. It is impossible at the present day to 
doubt that the constitution granted by him, with such a lavisli 
profusion of solemn oatlis, was never meant to be anything but a 
leint whereby to allay dangerous agitation at a critical moment, 
and even cunningly divert it to his own purposes by fomenting 
ill-will amongst the Neapolitans against the Sicilians. The con- 
stitution of the 10th of February instituted one Parliament for 
the United Kingdom. This, a boon to the Neapolitans, was to 
the Sicilians a fresh violation of ancient and chartered right; and 
the King, aware that the nature of their pretensions would make 
them reject such union, thought to have found a device for strip- 
ping them of popular sympathy by causing thempto seem guilty 
of unreasonable demands. cSiich an accusation against the Sicil- 
ians is most unfounded. This island had always enjoyed an in- 
dependent administration, although it had been bound up with 
other states in a personal union. Even under the despotism of 
Spanish rule, Sicily Ifcid maintained its charters, while its right 
of independence had been afresh acknowledged and re-established, 
in accordance witli the temper of modern institutions, by the 
famous constitution of 1812, which, however arbitrarily suspimded, 
has yet never been abrogated. This constitution has, conse- 
quently, ever been the bugbear of the King; for its memory is 
clierished by the people with longing affection, while the wanton 
violation of its tenor is a weaixm ready to his enemies’ hands. 
The clauses which regard the succession to the throne especially 
worm his conscience; for in them it was enacted, with the solemn 
sanction of his grandfather and father, that the kingdom of 
Sicily be declared, from this day forward, independent of that of 
Naples, and of any other kingilom or province ;” and that the 
King of Sicily should forfeit the throne if he ever left that island, 
in the event of the reconquest of Naples, or of any other con- 
tingency, without having first, with consent of his Parliament, 
determined how his constitutional authority should be exercised 
during his absence.^ It was to assert this ancient right to inde- 
pendent administration that the Sicilians mse in 1848; and how 
could it be expected that, in the hour of victory, they would con- 
tested. Most of them were sent to the lonely and rocky islands that stud various 
parts of the coast, but very many were even thrown into the Bagni as galley-slaves. 
Ifor was this a temporary punishment ; for they continue there still. Amongst the 
most touching cases is that of two brothers of the name of Campolieto, young 
men of tender ag^ and as noMc in mind as in birth. These interesting youths, 
who had distiaguished themselves by brilliant valour, were thrown into the Bagni 
of Brindisi, where they were daily exposed to brutal insults at the hands of an 
inhuman jailor, while they were shut up not with other political prisoners, but 
with criminals of the most infamous characters. 

* The whole Sicilian constitution is printed in the Appendix to the Blue Book 
of 1949. 
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sent to waive a privilege w'liich they had successfully maintained 
through the whole of their chequered history 1 The King, bent 
all along on wreaking vengeance at the proper time means of 
his army, held the same line of policy towards the Sicilians as 
towards the Lombards. With irritating procrastination, he con- 
ducted negotiations with his subjects which were never meant 
for any other purpose than to win time. In vain Lord Miiito, 
whom the King himself summoned to Naples, expressed his will- 
ingness to undertiike mediation, if any terms were offered which 
could be possiWy acceptable ; for although there was great ap- 
parent readiness to grant every desirable concession in principle, 
yet the King always obstinately refused the necessary practical 
guarantees. \t last, under the influence of the startling tiding 
tliat a Kepublic was established in !^aris, he consented, on the 
()th of March, to terms wdiich, although not distinctly containing 
that explicit recognition of their inde])endcnce which the Sicil- 
ians, emboldened by victory, demaiKled, yet sanctioned such a 
separation of Parliament and administnitipn as would have se- 
cured the first wants of the island, liad the decrees been carried 
out in that sense which Lord Minto was instructed by the King's 
authority to a])ply to their obscure W'ording. Lord Minto, con- 
sequently, hastened at once to Palermo, in fhe hope to avert, by 
his personal influence, the imminent dangers caused by the King^s 
procrastination and deceit; and never has there been a more sig- 
nal display of moderation or confidence than that showm by the 
Sicilians on this occasion. Worn out by the King’s hitherto sullen 
refusal of their demands, the Sicilians, giving way to natural 
animosity against their oppressor, and excited partly by the flush 
of the same tidings which had momentarily shaken the obstinacy 
of Ferdinand, and partly at a fresh piece of double-dealing on his 
part, were bent on proclaiming the deposition of the Bourbons 
at the time of Lord Minto’s arrival. While the English pleni- 
j)otentiary had been led by the King^s entreaties to become the 
channel of his communications, and fancied that, by this act of 
condescension, he had merited his confidence, he found, to his no 
small surprise, that without his knowledge a Neapolitan war- 
stcamer had been sent before him, and had publicly distributed 
the draughts of those crude decrees of w]^ich he had believed 
himself to be the bearer, and the acknowledged insufficiency of 
wdiose terms he had been requested to reader acceptable by tlie 
j)ledge of his faith in the Kings intentions. In spite of this shame- 
ful trick, Lord Minto, nevertheless, declarea that, unless the 
design of deposition we;^ laid aside, not only would he be unable 
to be of any use to the Sicilians, but tlmt, cnorged as he was by 
the Kin^ with mediation, he must absolutely withhold all inter- 
course witli them, and leave the island forthwith. With a con- 
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fidence that ought never to be forgotten, the Sicilians waived 
their intentions out of deference to the wishes of England, and 
declared themselves ready to accept the King’s terms, pi’ovided 
tliey were so precisely drawn up as to put their lu'oper inter- 
pretation beyond cavil. In the form of convention,* accordingly, 
drawn up by the Sicilians, and "wdiich is to be found in the Blue 
Book, there ^vas nothing which required a new concession in 
principle. They strictly contented themselves with absolutely 
iiecessaiy guarantees, the demand for wliich was periectly justi- 
fied by past experience, and the fact that they had to secure 
themselves against a sovereign who had at his command an army 
of foreign mercenaries. To these guarantees, which would ha\ c* 
made a I’cality of his written concessions, the King refused to con- 
sent, colouring his rejection of them with tlic most futile pretexts; 
and thus all negotiations Svere broken oft^ when he had suc- 
ceeded ill egi’egiously duping Lord Minto, and liad reaped tlu* 
object of his cunning, by deluding the Sicilians into inactivity 
during weeks pf inseparable importance. 

Meanwhile the Chambers had been convoked at Na}>les for the 
15th of May, a day which %vas anxiouslv looked for as the last 
of suspense and the first of settled government, but was, instead, 
destined to usher in «thc bloody inauguration of a reign oF ten*or, 
which still continues, and is woi’se tlian anything that unlbrtun- 
ate country ever suffered. The Ministers, men of the best f!n*th, 
and so desirous to save the throne from attacks that they shielded 
it at the sacrifice of their own reputations, were met in all their 
efforts at organisation by opposition on the part of the King. 
Loath to injure him in public opinion by a revelation of the dil- 
ficulties thrust in their way, they wrongly yielded to him as much 
as possible, in the .belief that the speedy assembly of the Cham- 
bers would bring the proper remedy to this situation, while the 
King would find himself carried beyond jiower of regress by his 
participation in the war of indejiendence, — both which suj)pt>si- 
tions were signally dia.appolnted. Public opinion had been much 
excited against the Cnamber of l^eers, as constituted by tin*, 
statute of the 10th of February, which, when promulgateci, had 
been proclaimed irrevocable. The King had, however, sub- 
sequently listened to the reasonable objections urged against it ; 
and his present Ministry had made it a condition of accepting 
office, that a proclamation should announce that for this first 
Parliament the Peers would be chosen from lists presented to the 
King by the electoral colleges ; while the Legislative Assembly, 
met in its two chambers, should, in concordance with the sovereign, 
have the power of changing tho fundamental statute, especially 
in that iohich regards the Chamber of Peers^ In several pro- 

' This convention will be found at page 233 of the Bine Book of 1849. 
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vinccs^ the machinations of hidden plotters succeeded in causing 
petty riots by the spread of alarming reports^ which kept the 
country in a state of irritation; wliile the demands of the Ministry 
for tlie distribution in the jirovinces of tlic excessive military 
force congregated in the neighbourhood of the capital, were met 
by obstinate refusal on tlie part of the King. The unceasing 
efforts of influential individuals alone repressed all serious dis- 
turbance, as it was the excellent bearing of the National Guard 
which preser\'ed the order of the capital. It is, indeed, a most 
noteworthy fagt, that during these months of political agitation 
no single case of violence occurred on the part of the people, in 
spite of the notorious remissness of the police, while several w^ere 
committed by the soldieiy. The Canon Pcllicano, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs, was murdered by Royal 
Marines ; and a sergeant of police^ attempted to let loose the 
galley-slaves at Castellamare, but w^as prevented by the Duke of 
Sandonato,* who commanded a detachment of the National 
Guard. Tlie King hearing of this, demanded the sergeant’s name, 
exclaiming, that he should be made an exara^e ; and accord- 
ingly, a few’ daj's after the victoiy of the 15th of May, he W'as 
promoted to the rank of officer. 

• The deputies, on their arrival in the capital, received a circular 
inc iting them to attend a meeting on the 13th of May, at the 
house of Don Francesco Ruggiero, for the j)urpose of acquaint- 
ing themselves w'ith the proceedings of the ceremony of convoca- 
tion. Ruggiero, w'ho had all along been a paitizan of reaction, 
although lliithcrto publicly professing liberal principles, had re- 
signed the Ministry of Ecdesiastical Affairs on the 10th May, 
from avowed opposition to participate in the War of Independ- 
ence, and w'as at this time so high in his sovereign’s favour, tliat 
on the night of the 14th, just before the general resignation of 
the Cabinet, he ^’as proposed by the King for the Ministry of 
Finance, a request to which his ancient colleagues, however, I'e- 
fiised to consent; and lie actually did fill this office in the Cabinet 
erected on the following day by the triumphant King on the 
corpses of his subjects. As this preparatory meeting was after- 
wards made the ground of criminal accusation, it merits consi- 
deration, by whom it was originally convened, — the more so, as on 
the trial of those charged with hmins ihstigated the revolt on 
the 15th of May, it wjw proved, by such overwhelming evidence 
as to extort the gnidging notice of even a Neapolitan court of 
law, that Ruggiero was seen defending a barri^e ; so that the 
Government was forced to include him in the indictment, 
although it connived at his escape into Tuscany. At this meet- 
ing the deputies learnt from him that a royal proclamation was at 
that moment at the printers, which announced that they would 
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be called on to swear an oath, the AvorcUng of which was not 
given, but which was understood to oblige them to maintain the 
statute of the 10th of Februaiy without change. Now this, it 
must be recollected, would have destroyed the right of Parliament 
to decide upon the final constitution of the House of Peers. A 
deputation consequently hastened to the Ministers, wlio satisfied 
its members that there was no ground for the assertion, since tlie 
King liad readily assented to their proposed arrangements for the 
ceremony, in wliich no oath of the sort had been introduced. N ever- 
thelcss,tlic officiid Gazette, in the evening, published a programme, 
countersigned by no Minister, which actually contained the ob- 
jectionable clause. This, of course, caused much excitement ; and 
the deputies having re-assembled on the evening of the 14th, put 
themselves again in communication with the Ministers and the 
King. Ill spite of their willrhgncss to swear any oath which might 
not be incompatible w’ith their just privileges, the deputies failed 
in all their attempts to arrive at an understanding witli the King, 
and the Ministers at last tendered their resignations. The de|)ii- 
ties, nevertheless, continued their honest efforts, until at a late 
hour of the night, the Minister Manna brought them from the 
King a message, that he would o|>cn Parliament without requir- 
ing any oatli until one had been decided upon by the united 
Legislature ; when, just as the welcome solution of all difficulties 
was being loudly hailed, strangers rushed into the liall with the 
cry that the troops w’ere marching with hostile intentions, and the 
people were erecting barricades. The conduct of the deputies 
on this occasion was admirable. A chosen commission at once 
hastened into the streets to appease agitation by the announce- 
ment of the King’s concession ; and, in most instances, their pei^ 
severing efforts succeeded in having the barricades at once re- 
moved. The often i^cpeatcd assertion, that there was no menace 
on the part of the troops which could irritate theirpeople, is refuted 
by testimony removed beyond suspicion, namely, the official re- 
port of the Commissioners sent by the Swiss Government to in- 
vestigate the conduct of their regiments on that day. In that 
report it is distinctly stated, that ^between midnight and moi'ning 
the troops sallied three or four times out of tlieir barracks,— conse- 
quentbr, during the veiy time when nothing was going on but 
peaceful deliberation between the King and deputies.' When, 
early on the 15th, the Ministers, whose resignations had not been 
accepted, repaired to the palace to obtain the King’s signatuiHs to 
a proclamation publicly confirming the determination he had 
communicated to the deputies, they found, to their no small dis- 
may, that he had again changed his mind. In vain Manna de- 

' The whole of this most important report is printed in Leopardi's book, at 
pi«e 872. 
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claimed against this piece of bad faith. The King seemed im- 
movably bent on refusal, until suddenly, 4iear eleven o’clock, he 
all at once clianged his purpose again ; and having signed and 
sent to the j)rinter a pcrfectfy satisfactory proclamation, he de- 
spatched orders for tlie troops to be withdrawn within their bar- 
racks. Hardly, however, had the Ministers got beyond the 
threshold of the palace, rejoicing in the belief of having suc- 
ceeded in preserving the peace of the country, wlien their hopes 
were daslied by the souncf of firing; and one of the most terrible 
battles ever witnessed in the fearful annals of civil war had been 
begun, beyond power of suspension. The first shot is stated to 
have been fired by a police agent, not on the authority of anony- 
mous assertion^ but on tlie distinct deposition of honourable men, 
wlio fearlessly persisted in their affirmations, although to their 
own hurt. The venerable Saverio Barberisi defied the Procura- 
torc-Geiierale to disprove the fact, that the well-known police 
coniinissary Mcrenda, and his sons, had not only been actively 
engaged in constructing baiTicades, but tjjat thejatter had fired 
the first shot. A still more confounding testimony was boime to 
the complicity of the police, when the priest Leonardo Covelli, 
native of* Traiii, taken up as participator in the insurrection, 
and detainer of forbidden arms, was disdiarged on the fii*st 
count by the Great Court of Naples, on a certificate fix)ra 
!Merenda that the said Covelli, being his agent, had by his orders 
taken jiart in raising barricades ; after which, the priest having 
been summoned on the second charge before the magistrate of 
the (piartcr of San Giusep}ie, where he lived, Merenda sent a 
fresh certificate that the arms were his, and Covelli was accord- 
ingly set at liberty on the 2Gtli May 1849. What the number 
of killed may have been, it is impossible to state with certainty; 
but, alone, eighteen Swiss officers fell. The horrors perpetrated 
by the troops caused an universal outcry of indignation ; and the 
official report of the Swiss Commissionera, favourably biassed as 
it is, rcmsiins an official testimony to the truth of reports. The 
pillage is stated in it to have been general. Far more frightful 
things, however, than pillage were committed. The Swiss re- 
port, rcjstricting itself to investigation of the acts of the Swiss 
troops, only mentions the wanton murder of Padre Kodio, in his 
convent ; but during the night of the ISlh to 16th, long after 
the cessation of all hostilities, a body of marines shot in the moat 
of the Castelniiovo a batch of prisoners, whose numbers are not 
accurately known, but amounted, on credible authority, to at least 
upwards of twenty. On the 16th of May a proclamation was 
issued, countersigned by the new Ministers, — all of them men' 
well-known to have been the Kin^f s intimate counsellors during 
the fray,^m which' occurred the fdlowing passage : The Legis- 
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lative Assembly^ wlioi^e meeting was rendered impossible yester- 
day, will be immediately convoked by another decree, in order 
to strengthen, by its weighty aid, those 2)rinciples of ordcM’, legality, 
and general welfare, which are the ^)romiiieiit objects of the care 
of the King’s Oovernnient.”^ Yet the very next day a decree 
shamelessly annulled all the elections, although no dissolution 
could be legally pronounced until the Parliament was duly con- 
stituted by having been actually opened ; and Naples was declan‘d 
to be in a state of siege, the National Guai'd having been already 
supj)ressed on the liitli. As news, however, ari’ived that the 
provinces were manifesting a dangerous agitation, the King 
deemed it prudent to issue the following address,, the solemnity 
of wliose spontaneous protestations might have wrung belief from 
minds far more incredulous than those of the triisj.ful Neapolitan 
people : — 

“ Profoundly grieved at the horrible event of the 15th May, it 
is our liveliest wish to soften its consequences as fur as possibly lies 
within human ppwer. Jt is our firm and immutable will to maintain 
the constitution of the 10th February, pure and immaculate from 
every sort of excess ; so that, as the only one compatible with the 
true and present wants of this part of Italy, it may become the lioly 
ark on wliiqh the destinies of our beloved people and of our crown are 
to repose. The Legislative Chambers will be immediately called to- 
gether ; and the wisdom, firmness, and prudence whicli we expect to 
find in them, will be to us of mighty help in all those branches of 
public administration which are in want of wise and useful rc-or- 
ganisation. Take up, therefore, again your wonted occupations ; put 
an unlimited trust in our faith, and in our sacred and spontaneous 
oath; and live in the fullest certitude, that it is the unceasing pre-occu- 
pation of our mind to abolish, as speedily as can be, not only the ex- 
ceptional and temporary situation in which we find ourselves, but as 
far as it is possible the very memory of that fatal disaster which has 
befallen us.” “ Ferdinand.”* 

** Naples, 24th May 1848.'* 

Trusting to these solemn assurances, the deputies used their 
best efforts to discourage the spread of revolt, which in Calabria 
had already become formidable ; and on the 1st July, having all 
been re-elected, a royal speech actually inaugurated a session 
which was to be a series of insults. Having voted an address 
to the Crown, the lan^age of which breathed the modemtion of 
true patriotism, the King refused to receive it ; and, after slight- 
ing tne dignity of the members in every possible manner, he 
abruptly proro^ed the Chambers on the 5tn September, first to 
the 30th November, and afterwards to the 1st February. The 
same conduct was pursued during the second session. Embol- 

* Leopardi, p. 190. 
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(lened by Charles Albert’s utter defeat, ail'd the extinction of the 
Koman Republic through French intervention, the King at 
last relieveu himself of all importunity by a dissolution, pro- 
claimed on the 13th of March. It was not, however, done with 
sufticient secrecy to deprive the Chambers of a final opportunity 
of iiianitesting jiatriotic forethought ; for, as soon # the ixiyal in- 
tention became known, they luistily leg£ilised a royal decree 
wliich had arbitrarily modified the electoral franchise, being 
determined that their conduct should fail in supplying the King 
with any plea«fbr erasing from the statute-book the form of con- 
stitutional government ; an object which has been in so far 
attained, that no decree has ever appeared which pretended to 
revoke the on^ t)f the 10th February. The two first acts of the 
King after his victory of the 15th, were the establishment of 
martial law, and the liberation of some seven hundred prisoners, 
wit liout even retaining a register of their names. The incongruit}” 
between these measures is heightened by the immediate institution 
of a (’ourt of Inquiry into the origin anej event# of the conflict, 
which, one would suppose, might have derived useful information 
from the examination of men who must have been at least 
witnesses of tlu» fray. Our su^irise, however, increases still more 
'when we see the inquirer pursued with the greatest possible show 
of investigation, affidavit being heaped on affidavit, and witness 
summoned after witness, wdiilc yet not one of these prisoners was 
e^'er iiiquiretl for. Finalh’', the Procuratore-Clencrale sent a long 
rc»port to the Grand (kmrt, in which, after much vague declama- 
tion on events previous to tlic 15th, which threw no light on 
the principal matter in hand, he finished with the remarkable 
wor<ls, that all further research to airive at the origin of that un- 
towaril event w’ould lead to discoveries displeasing to Govern- 
ment.”^ The Great Court, after maturely considering this report, 
and postponing for future decision the very important question, 
whether, according to the 48th article of the constitution, it were 
at all competent to judge the case, came, on the 10th of July 1848, 
to the opinion, that there 'was ground to investigate the legality 
of the conduct of six deputies, who, having been chosen as a 
commission by their colleagues, had tried to stay the fight ; that 
a certain Dardano, a noisy demagogue, confidently asserted by 
most rcsnectable witnesses to have been a police spy, should be 
kept uiuler examination, along with two companions of his, for 
having distributed inflammatory appeals ; and, finally, it issned 
warrants against six persons' as maxers and defenders of barri- 
cades (all of them being either killed or out of the kingdom^, com- 
mitted two others on the same charge, decreed further inquiry 

* Leopardi, p. 489. 
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with regard to a third/ and ordered a fourth to he set at liberty. 
This judgment^ the upshot of long and anxious inquiry, was 
shelved in the archives of the Court, both the President and 
Procuratorc-Generale having given a deliberate opinion, that the 
events of the 15th of ^May would not admit of a criminal prose- 
cution. # 

Meanwhile the reaction grew in strength and audacity ; and 
when Langobardi became Minister of Justice, the criminal 
Courts were I’econvcrted into special ones, although these had 
been abolished by the constitution. Everywhere ])i-osecutioii was 
spreading its net ; and it was determined that, in spite of the 
failure of the original investigation, the 15tli of !May should yet 
be made the means of strangling the flower of tl^e kingdom, as 
already it had successfully stmngled its liberty. On the 7th of 
September, General Turchiarolo, noted as one of the King’s most 
devoted agents, being seated in the guard-liouse of the Palace, 
in conversation with a certain Niccola Barone, the latter made a 
deposition, full o( the ^nost astounding charges of active i)arti(*i- 
pation in treason, against no fewer than sixty-five well-known 
individuals, most of whom had been fully examined by the Court 
of Inquiry without incurring a speck of suspicion, liarone’s ac- 
cusations amounted to nothing less than that, on the evening of 
14th, from the balcony of the hall of Montoliveto, the meeting- 
place of the deputies, fourteen of their number, whose names he 
gave, first called on the people to raise barricades and attack the 
troops, while others perambulated the streets, exciting the people 
to violeiKTe, and encouraging them by their example ; amt that, 
when hostilities had commenced, the deputies pronounced the 
deposition of the King, destroying, in their revolutionary fury, the 
very images of royalty which happened to be in the hall, amidst 
loud cries of Long five the Republic.” No less than nine of the 
persons whom Barone swore to having seen actively engaged in 
treason, were at that very time, either absent from Naples, or 
closeted with the King in their official capacities. In truth, the 
bungling stupidity with which this false accusation was got up, after 
sixteen months of preparation, is incredible, and almost enforces a 
belief that the Goveniment sought to show how it could break 
through every obstacle, and trample under foot all justice. 
Domenico Muratori, whom Barone swore to have seen exciting 
the mob, was then at Reggio, being Intendente-Generale of its 
province ; Leopardi was in Charles Albert’s camp, as the King 
of Naples’ ambassador; while ^useppe Massari’s absence in 
Lombardy was proved by an extract nom the registers of the 
police office in Milan, signed by the Austrian director Wagner, 
iind certified by Baron Metzbourg, afterwards Secretary of 
Legation at Turin. Encouraged by the reception given to his 
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testimony, Barone soon amplified it by increasing the number 
of accused to seventy-five. At the same* time he corrected his 
former affidavit by the confession, that through mere slip of the 

J en,” he had incorrectly inserted the names of four individiuds. 

[c liowever reiterated all his other accusations, citing in support 
thereof certain witnesses ; and then added the following charges, 
which were entertained by the Magistrates without remark, and 
which we give in his own words, lest English readers should in- 

A'oluntarily be led to think that wo must be distorting the truth : — 

• 

With regard to the third fact, namely, the positive participation 
in the building of barricades and in the conflict, 1 was ej'e-witiless 
thereof, having happened to be in the middle of the Toledo on the 
night of the 14fii May, when the barricades were being raised, and 
liaving taken shelter in the morning ^of the 15th, as soon ns the 
conflict comtncnccd, in the second floor of a house in the middle of 
the square La Carita, which house 1 am at a loss now to point out 
precisely, but which, to the best of roy recollection, is in the palace 
attached to the first gateway in the great l^azza, cgi the left hand, 
whence we could clearly descry everything that happened in the 

Toledo, as far as the eye could reach As for the fourth and 

last fact mentioned in the former affidavit, having reference to that 
, which happened by the decision of the deputies, assembled in their 
hall at Montoliveto, I can also declare myself to have been a witness, 
along with Garpentieri, Fassaiite, Auzalone, Ferrara, and Caeca vale, 
who were in niy society, since they also were in the same house, 
which had windows as well facing the Toledo as the inner side of the 
Piazza of Montoliveto ; and as a balcony juts out into that piazza from 
tliat building of Montoliveto in which the deputies were assembled, at 
a short distance from the above-mentioned house, so the resolutions of 
the deputies regarding a provisional government or committee of public 
safety, and their other decisions, being successively cried out from the 
balcony, by an unknown gentleman at the top of his voice, to the crowd 
of armed people stationed in the neighbouring palaces, which likewise 
have balconies and windows jutting out into this piazza, deponent, 
and the others with him, were able to hear and observe what was 
resolved and done by the deputies.’’^ 

WIkto is the country in which such evidence as this would be 
reetdved, where fin honest magistrate would be satisfied to believe 
that a •mail intimately acciuainted with t^e locality of a tow-n 
should be unable to indicate the house in which, according to his 
own statement, lie had sjient, under so remarkable circumstances, 
the greater part of, probably, the most memorable day of his life 1 
Not only were none of the other witnesses said to have been with 
Barone in the house, interrogated as to its identity, but the pubKc 
prosecutor was so thoroughly aware that from no house on the 

I For Barone's depositions, see Leopardi, pp. -501. 
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Largodella CaritA could it have been physically possible to hear 
and see what was professed to liave been heard and seen, that 
when the prisoners cliallenged an examinsition of the spot, he 
positively objected, and the servile minions wlio had been thurst 
upon the judicial beiidi had the audacity to overrule the request. 
Of the fifteen witnesses who appeared in suj)port of the charges, 
six were, as far as we know, free frt)in positively criminal inijui- 
tcitions, although notorious as spies ; but the history of the others, 
who were the pi*incipal ones, is the following : — 

1. Niccola ilarone, the chief informer and prompter of the 
rest, was in open court denounced by the venerable Saverio 
llarberisi as having himself taken an active jiart in the rising, 
llarberisi, who in the troubled days of 1848 Iwd patriotically 
consented to coiitribute towards the ])eace of the capital by being 
Prefect of Police in one of its cpiarters, proved, from the entries in 
the registers of his ancient office, that Jiarone had at one time 
received the daily pay of twelve carlini as spy. This is not, how- 
ever, the worst part •of his caiver. Fire different times had 
Barone appeaml befiire the courts for the crimes of fraud and 
theft ; and yet Morelli, President of the Court, had tlu» unblush- 
ing effnmtery to address him publicly as ^‘My dear Friend.” 

2. Carmine Anzalbne had been twice charged with aggravated 
theft and homicide. 

3. Pietropaolo Carpentieri had been twice accused of Jicts of 
aggravated theft. 

4. Luciano Carpentieri, three times charged 'with complicity 
in murders. 

5. Francesco Vittoria, four times accused of forging documents 
and libel. 

6. Gennaro Ippolito, twice accused of descition and theft. 

7. Raffaele Violante, eight times accrused of exaction — ol* 
attempt to bring about abortion — (jf libel and assault. 

8. Domenico Ferrara, once guilty of Ibrgery. 

The last witness w'as Paolo Emilio Caccavale, whose interro- 
gation revealed truths that for a moment even disconcerted the 
so-called judges. This man, having gone, like many others, in 
fancied obedience to the sovereign’s desire, as a volunteer to 
Lombardy, had on his return to Naples contrived to escape the 
imprisonment wliich befell most of nis companions, by keeping 
liimself closely bidden. While thus dragging on a precarious 
existence in "daily ^vant and fear, Niccola Barone, who had 
found out his situation, assured him that, if he would coiifinn by 
his testimony certain depositions he had made merely j'or the 
purpose of frightening a number of deputies, and inducing them 
to leave the country, he could not only free himself fi'oin all 
fear of molestation, but also receive a handsome salary. Yielding 
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to the temptation thus put witliin his reach, the unfortunate man 
acceded to tlie rec^uest, with the firm determination, however, to 
reveal the truth it lie saw any attempt to use his testimony for 
a ditferent puq^ose than that mentioned ; and accordingly, when 
called u])on by the Procuratore-Generale Angelillo to mve his 
evidence in tlie public court, he made this statement, hacking 
its correctness with the muster-roll of his regiment, which proved 
his presence at Treviso on the 15th May 1848. This was not 
yet, however, the whole of his I'evelations. Angelillo having in- 
voluntarily ejaculated, in the discomposure of the moment, how 
lie could ever have brought himsclt to name falsely so many 
jiersons and things without knowing anything about them, 
CaccaA’ale replied, “ I spoke none of these things, and 1 named 
none of* these persons. Ih'esident Navarra, holding in his hand 
the deposition of Barone, dictated all himself to his scribe.” 
Whereupon Angelillo, frantic with passion, ordered him forthwith 
to be thrown into prison as a false witness, and no further in- 
quiry was allowed into the subject. Npr was«this the only 
exannile, in tliis suit, where the case of the prosecutor thus 
signally broke down. Domenico Fen*ara, yielding to the com- 
juinctions of conscience, I’etracted his written deposition, with 
the exclamation “that it contained lies dictated by Barone;” 
and although Angelillo behaved towards him with such threaten- 
ing fury that the poor man swooned with alarm, yet he persisted 
in his recantation, and even began to communicate such un- 
welcome information, under the pressure of cross-examination, 
that Angelillo ordered him to be removed, in spite of the protest 
of the defendants. The reader must be already thoroughly 
sickened at such a tissue of infamous outrages ; and yet we wish 
to adduce one instance more, taken from the same trial, to sliow 
how the Neapolitan Government is systematically forced to seek ' 
su]q)ort in the corruption of its servants. Against Luciano 
Carjiciitiori’s testimony to events which he professed to have 
beheld while perambulating the town, the defendants brought 
into court the testimony of the muster-roll of his regiment, and 
the very certificate of his colonel which had procured him double 
paif for services rendered, w'liile underarms, during the whole of 
the 14th and 15th of May. Taken aback^for a moment by this 
unexpected objection, the prosecutor asked Qarpentieri to re- 
concile the a])parent contradiction. His answer w^as, that his 
sergeant and captain (both of whom he named) would be able 
to explain how it might be possible fer him to be absent, while 
supposed to be serving with the Guards. Tliey were both ao- 
coruingly summoned, when the sergeant declared himself unable 
to give any explanation, as Carpenticri did not belong to his 
company ; while the captain only said that a soldier might by 
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possibility be inscribed; through error, on a muster-roll as present, 
while really absent. -Now, by Neapolitan law, a false entry on 
the muster-roll of a regiment is punished with strict confine- 
ment ; but on this occasion there was no inquiry whatsoever 
instituted into the fiicts of the case, and, on the strcngtl) of the 
captain’s words, Carpenticri’s evidence was ordered to be held 
valid. Under the auspices of such informers, tlie prosecution 
soon attained monstrous projiortions. The arrest of one ])orson 
brought with it the imprisonment of a host of others — very 
often merely because they were acquainted with him, and the 
jails all over the kingdom thus became filled to re])lction. The 
criminal provisions of Neapolitan law' are framed with all proper 
care for the rightful interests of the accused, \yitliin four and 
twenty hours after arrest, the official prosecutor has to investi- 
gate the prisoner, and within the ahoHest jxiSHible time make a 
report of the ciise and presumptive evidence to tlie Court, whicli, 
then acting like our grand jury, decides w hether there be reason 
to entertain the charge. The trial itself is in open court ; and 
the prisoner is not only allow’ed to defend liiinself by counsel 
(the latter’s presence being granted also at the preparatory ex- 
amination), but he can likewise present a written statement, and 
the hnv ex])rcssly orders that eveiy fixeility should be granted for 
its composition. Now every one of these provisions was out- 
rageously violated by the Government. The prisoners were kept in 
prison, merely on suspicion, from September 1849 till December 
1851. Space forbids our entering into details as to the patent in- 
nocence of most of the prisoners ; w'e can only indicate a few' 
facts that may enable English readers to fonn a conception as 
to the characters of the men thrust into the felons’ doerk. At tlie 
head of the list of the accused, which, after omission of those 
absent, counted nine deputies, stood the name of Archdeacon 
Luca SamueleCagnazzi, ninety years of age, a man distinguished 
all over Europe for learning, especially in the science of politicrd 
economy. At the meeting of the deputies he had been called 
to the chair by seniority, and had beliaved throughout with 
dignified moderation. Age gave way under suflerings; and 
before the crowning infamy of mock trid w'as set as a finishing 
stroke to those incurred during tw^o years of preventive con- 
finement, death jfreed the old man from further outrage. To 
his companions in misfortune, and his peer in character, the 
venerable Don Saverio Barberisi, upwards of seventy yoara of age, 
it was reserved to ^unff the cup of ini(|uity to its dregs. The 
defence of Barberisi is, in truth, the capital fact of the trial ; and 
the minions who soiled the bench of justice trembled in their 
seats, as with unflinching sternness he rent the veil of flimsy 
speciousness hung around the truth, and bared its hideousness to 
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sight. Barbcrisi was a man learned in law, and of such 
unsullied integrity, that though he had long ago forsworn office, 
and instated the ill-will of Government, calumny had never 
dared to cast a slur upon his character. From 1806-20 he had 
filled liigh offices, .and even been Governor of a province ; but, as 
he himself s<aid in his defence, the events subsequent to that 
year drove him fi'om employment, “ along with the best men 
who ever filled the magistracy of Naples.” Having removed 
to tlie capital, he practised there as a lawyer. “ Nor, amidst 
the many events that happened, was his n.ame ever inscribed on 
the registers of the police.” nie constitution was hailed by him 
with delight, and he willingly gave the best co-operation of his 
zeal .and exj)eriqnce towards the orderly establishment of the new 
sj'stem, oven to the acceptance of the burdensome part of Chief 
Magistrate of the city district of Montecalvario, where he dis- 
played an caiergy not to be expected from his age. After,” 
lie said, “his Majesty had promulgated, in the name of the 
triune God, the constitution of the lOth. of Fdbruary, I had 
various occasions to see his Majesty, and to be enabled to make 
a request for his own interest and that of the country. His Ma- 
jesty knew me from my having many .and many a time presented 
to him petitions having reference to the .affafrs of my clients, and 
he did me the honour to call me his old friend. Moreover, in 
the presemee of many generals and distinguished persons, he in- 
sisted that I should frcfpient the p.alace, udiich would bo always 
emeu to me ; and never shall I forget his words, ^ Don Saveno, 
this house is thine — at all hours open for thee, .and it will be 
verily a displeasure to mo if thou dost not come every day.* Li 
all my conversations with the King, I never spoke of myself and 
of my ])osition ; my prayers had all reference to the advaitfage of 
his Majesty and the country. ^ Sir,* I said on all occasions, ^my 
faith is in God, in your M.ajesty, and in the countiy — God, King, 
and people. Sir,T consider the good of your Majesty to be the same 
as the good of the people, and that the good of the people is the 
s.ame as tluit of your Majesty.* The King wondered how at my 
age T could be so active ; and I answered, ^ Sir, God is with me ; 
lie gives me the strengtli to support such labour.* I had pro- 
mised the King, to inffirm liim of everj’thiyg which could have 
interest for constitutional government ; and out of regard to a 
feeling of duty, often and often I told him, ‘ Sir, the alarms 
seen .and heard, the demonstmtioiis made without object, arc fo- 
mented and directed by Sicilians or by agents of the old police, 
blindly seconded by some ill-advised youths.’ His Mmesty 

agreed to this The country was left to itself and 

to the reaction, which, daily waxing in strength, was sufficiently 
active to spread the perfidious belicu that the IGng was l^having 
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mth. bad faith. . . . These rumours increased, and I felt it a 
matter of conscience *to mention them to the King; wherefore, 
frankly I told him the report which was current, and I forgot 
not to point out the sad results which could arise thence. His 
Majesty, full of just anger, raising his hand as high aloft as he 
could, and keeping his eyes moving from heaven to me, said with 
animated speech, ^ Don Saverto, me constitution / have sworn to, 
and I tvill keep it. If it had not been ray wish to give it, I loould 
not have given it! . . . Every time his Majesty saw me, he 
spoke of Carlo Poerio as of the best, of the most virtuous, and tlie 
most devoted man whom he had amongst liis subjects. Of me 
he likewise spoke to Poerio with tlie most flattering praise ; and 
on all occasions his Majesty spoke a deal of goo4 both of me and 
of Poerio. Meanwhile, Poerio is now in chains, and I am under- 
going capital judgment! How many observations could one 
make ! But evil times and circumstances prevent the flithoming 
of things which regard us, and all 1 say is, Doniine aufer imj)ie- 
tatem a vultu regis.”^ In these simple words there lies an elo- 
quence which must pierce every conscience to the quick. The 
condemnation of Barberisi, after his defence, was a matter of 
necessity. It was true that he had rendered great services to 
his country by rcplvssing disturbanc^es in Apulia, through his 
personal influence, and that he had only returned tlience to 
Wanles late on the evening of the 13th of May. The audacity 
of liis speech exacted revenge; and accordingly this man, so 
illustrious and so venerable, w'as condemned to the ignominious 
death of a traitor,* — a punishment which wiis commuted into per- 

S etual imprisonment in the Ergastolo, where, after ten days, he 
icd. 

On 8th of October 1852, five of the accused were set pro- 
visionally at liberty. But, as if the Court felt loath to see the 
work of prosecution at an end, and wished to reserve matter for 
future employment, it declaimed itself as yet unable to come to 
any decision with regard to five prisoners, whom it ordered to bo 
consequently kept in prison till further proof might be obtained 
about their guilt. After three years of mock trial, a court coun- 
tenancing open periuiy and encouraging the falsest evidence, 
confesses itself unabje to concoct even the semblance of a case 
against certain prisoners. The Court remanded them. 

Amongst the five prisoners remanded, there were the lawyer 
Jacovelli and the surgeon Mollica. Jacovelli not only attacked 
the evidence brought against him witli the close reasoning of one 

1 Atti e Doenmenti, pp. 140-42. 

* This consists in proceeding to the scafibld barefoot, and clothed in a black 
robe, with a black veil over the face ; while across the breast there is written in 
large letters^ Behold the impions man.*' 
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accustomed to detect fallacy, but he established, by the most 
irrefutable evidence, his doings, hour by hour, during the night of 
the 14th and the day of the 15th, on which, as he was returning 
home, he was wantonly wounded by the soldieiy . Even Angelillo 
was unable to say a word against the witnesses he brought for- 
ward, amongst whom were the celebrated astronomer De Gas- 
paris, and Capocci, Director of the Koyal Observatory at Capo di 
Monte. Jacovelli had, however, not only confined himself to 
prove incontestably his innocence, he had also brought the most 
explicit accusations, tending to establish the fact, that police 
agents had designedly prepared the outbreak on the 15th of 
May. The statements he made were direct and unequivocatin^: 
he asserted certain things to have happened, — gave every detail 
about their event, — ^indicated by name the witnesses of each, 
amongst whom were persons of the rank of the Marchese Sersale 
and the Duke of Salandra, and, in vain, earnestly desired the 
(k)urt to command their presence, that they might be interrogated 
and confronted with him. Such imperturbable persistence in not 
acquiescing in wrong was not to be allowed impunity; and 
the Government removing Morelli from the Presidency of the 
Court as a mark of its displeasure at Jacovelli’s reprieve, ap- 
pointed, in his place, Govema, who at the Court of Sta. Maria di 
Capua had earned for himself an iniquitous renown. One in- 
stance of this man’s conduct will stamp his character. While 
jircsiding at the trial of those who were accused of having in- 
tended to destroy the telegraph at Aversa on the 15th of May, 
he condemned one Girolamo Fmngenti of Scssa, a man advanced 
in life and much respected by his neighbours, to five and twenty 
years of irons, without any evidence except the bare mention of 
a person with the initials G. F. in a letter written by one of the 
prisoners. Governa forthwith inau^rated his elevation by or- 
dering a fresh trial of Jacovelli and Mollica by the Grand Court, 
when, in obedience to his instigation, upon the self-eame evidence, 
which, after three years’ examination, bad just been grudgingly 
confessed insufiicient for any sort of conviction, these unfortunate 
men were condemned to twenty-five years of chains, and 
Governa reaped the reward of his judieial assassination by being 
promoted to the important post of Prefect of Police. 

Jjct it not be supposed uiat we have dwelt at such length on 
the cause of the 15tn of May because it is singular in its atro- 
cious nature. We have sjiecially dwelt on it because of the 
great interest attached to its subject and its victims ; for the cir- 
cumstances of its iniquities are common to all jpolitical prosecu- 
tions in Naples. Not one of the many; which have been in^ 
stitnted can probably bear scrutiny without revealing matter to 
shock the simplest meling of right; while their number baffles 
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calculation. Around this cause of the 15th of May alone, three 
or four monstrous prosecutions stand clustered, as about their 
parent-stem, — all of them equally false and outrageous. One of 
these, the trial of Poerio and others for an imaginary act, has 
been rendered notorious through Mr Gladstone. Another is the 
cause of the 5th of September, when a number of most peaceable 
and respected })ersons were tried for treason, whose only crime 
consisted in having cried. Long live the King and Constitution, ou 
the day of the first prorogation of the Chambers, in oj^position to 
a mob of Lazzaroni who shouted in favour of an absolute sove- 
reign. Tills incident was the cause of forty-seven persons ap- 
pearing in Court on the 4th of August 1851 — that is, afti*r three 
years of arbitrary and close confinement — to l^e tried on the 
charge of having conspired to overthrow the Government, tlu»ir 
vociferous applause of which, as legally instituted and then actually 
in existence, had been the cause of their arrest. 

On the 26th of August, the Court sentenced twenty-five 
of the accused to imprisonment in chains for periods varying 
from seven to twenty-five yearn ; while it ordered the rest to be 
remanded for second trial, although the public prosecutor him- 
self had demanded the provisional liberation of the latter. Two 
boys of fifteen having been brought forward by Paliotti, a jiolice 
spy, who was one or the witnesses, ingenuously said, that they 
had been instructed by him what to depone, Navarra, furious 
at the confession, had them locked up for a coujile of* days in 
the prison of the Vicaria, when, on their persisting in the same 
story, he put them for a week in solitary confinement. Another 
witness, Luigi Crasta, having borne testimony that he saw 
Bafi'aele Valerio active in the crowd on the day in (piestion, the 
latter proved, by the records of the police, that he was then al- 
ready in prison ; whereupon Navarra came to the rescue of the 
abashed Informer, by the suggestion that he had jirobably meant 
to speak of another prisoner called Pasquale Valerio; and upcni 
the witness’s affirmative answer, in spite of counsel’s vehement 

X sition, he commanded the prisoner to stand up, thereby 
ding Crasta the opportunity of becoming, for the first time, 
acquainted with the. features of the person to whose identity he 
swore 1 On the 29th Januaipr 1849, the constitution being then 
not only not abolished, but in as full existence as it ever ob- 
tained, a large body of citizens celebrated the anniversary of the 
public demonstration which had induced the King to grant the 
statute of the 10th Februaiy, by making it a holiday, which 
they spent, as is the usual habit on such occasions in that climate, 
by widking about the streets, when an armed force met them 
in the Toledo, and as many as could be seized were imprisoned. 
The case^ even in spite of Neapolitan perjuxy, proved so utterly 
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frivolous, tliat after two years the Court acquitted thirty-two of 
tiie accused ; when, impossible as it must almost be for any person 
to believe such an iniejuity, it yet happened that they all remained 
immured at the will of the Executive. 

All the cases hitherto mentioned have happened in Na^des ; 
but it must not, therefore, be thought that the courts ot the 
('lajntal have the monopoly of political ])rosecution. Such an idea 
would give a \Gvy false notion of the extent of Neapolitan injus- 
tice : every province is under the rod of calumnious defamation 
— every high Court has been the scene of monster trials — every 
jail is cliokcd with innocent victims, treated with terrible cruelty. 

A certain Government official, Luigi Carlorii, accused about 
thirty inhabitftyts of the village of Autrodoco, in the province of 
tlie Abruzzi, as members of a secret society, which was said to 
hold its meetings in the Father Guardian’s room of the convent 
of tlic Fadri Osservanti. This ha])])ened in May 1849, when 
the district was under military law ; and consequently the prison- 
ers, to the number of twenty, amongst whom were five bi'others 
Castrucci, the own nephews of the informer, were brought before 
a court-martial, and condemned to from twenty to twenty-foiur 
yeai’s’ imj)risonment in chains as members of some sect, neither the 
name nor the obj(‘ct of which were ever mAitioned. Soon after 
this, the other accused, including the Father Guardiano and the 
Gindice do Pace, were arrested ; and, as martial law had been 
rcMUoved in the meanwhile, the case came before the special 
Court of the province at Aquila. Now this last batch included 
those whom the informer declared to be the chiefs of the plot; 
and yet even a special court, after examining every tittle of 
evidcjicc, was obliged to pronounce the existence of the secret 
society a falsehood, and entirely to acquit the prisoners. The 
victims of the coui1>-martial consequently petitioned that the 
same measure of Justice which had been meted out to their com- 
rades might be extended likewise to them, who had never been 
accused of anything but partial complicity in a design, now* proved 
to be an invention ; w^hen the only answer given to the just ap- 
|)]ication was, an order to remove them from the jail in which 
they had been hitherto confined, to the foul Bagni of Nisida 
and Procidii, where they still are immure^ at this present time. 
This incredible piece of infamy has its parallel case in every 
town in the kingdom. 

No province showed more political spirit than Calabria, and 
nowhere did the Government encounter more difficulty in bend- 
ing the judges to its iniquitous desires. At Beggio, a petty 
officer ill command of a simple guard having caused three 
well-known and respectable tr^esmen of the town to be shot, 
on the pretence that they were Messinese in disguise, as tliey 
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landed in the harbour, on return from a business visit to the 
neighbouring yiUago of Ba^ara, the public prosecutor Alba- 
rella took steps to bring him tefore a court of justice, when 
General Nunziantc made a strong report in favour of his sub- 
ordinate, which caused the prosecution to be quashed, while 
Albarella was summoned to Naples, and deprived of his office. 
Soon an accusation was got up against him and others, as 
guilty of conspiracy against the Government; but, having 
luckily got inmnnation of what was brewing, he, along with 
most of the accused, succeeded in escaping out df the kingdom 
before the order for arrest was carried out. After six years of 
investigation, during which, suftering and desolation had been 
introduced into many a ruined and bereaved family, the Court, 
on the 28th December 1854, declared that there was no evidence 
that sufficed to institute a prosecution, and ordered therefore the 
depositions on hand to be preserved until additional information 
might be obtained, while it demanded that the warrants of arrest 
should not be ^suspended. Furthermore, as it was well known 
that many persons who had hitherto baffled the search of the 
police were still within the country. General Nunzisinte em- 
ployed the infamous trick of a proclamation, calling on all to 
return home with cSnfidence in his promise of a royal pardon, 
which Avas broken as soon as he found his victims within 
his grasp. Amongst those who, wearied by a life of outlawry, 
left the hiding-places which wide-spread sympathy had safely 
provided, and, to their own destruction, trusted their sovereign’s 
word, was Domenico Muratori, nearly eighty years of age, who 
had formerly filled the hi^h office of Intendente of this very 
province. Seized by Nunziante’s orders, lie was thrown into the 
Castle of Ke^io, where, falling soon ill, he died without having 
been alloweaeven the boon of taking leave of his children. 

We have hitherto restricted ourselves to pointing out how the 
simplest justice is daily violated by the persecution of innocent 
persons, without taking into consideration the prevalent reports 
as to fearftil sufferings inflicted, not only on those already con- 
demned, but, as a means of coercion, on those who are merely 
imprisoned on suspicion. Upon no point has the Neapolitan 
Government shown itself more sensitive than on that of these 
cruelties ; and yet, in spite of its protestations, are forced to 
the conviction, that the treatment habitually experienced by its 
prisoners is os outrageous to the commonest mlings of humanity, 
as the prosecutions themselves are contrary to justice. In the 
Official Jourml of Sicily, of the 8th April 1857, a vehement but 
most clumsy refutation was inserted, which quoted the testi- 
monies of thim Poles to the great humanity of the prison 
arrangements inspected by diem, as well as to the denial of the 
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I )risoncrs ever to have been put to any sufFerln^ when questioned 
)y them. Now, why, when the Neapolitan Government could 
find so many respectable witnesses amongst its own subjects — 
men whose characters would have been a pledge for their word 
— it should seek the testimony of strangers, iraose names and 
existence arc so obscure as to baffle inquiiy, becomes a matter of 
grave suspicion in the presence of the oveawhelming evidence 
which is on hand for the r truth of the reports. Wo shall not 
back our belief in them by the recital of individual cases, known 
to us on authority which, if named, would at once carry with it 
conviction, because imperative discretion would necessitate the 
omission of details whicn, while they would impose silence on all 
contriifliction, would likewise enable the Government to suspect 
the source of information, and expose the givers thereof to its 
vengeance. The fact of Neapolitan brutality amounting to tor- 
ture^ in the full sense of the word, unfortunately requires no such 
special intbrmation for its proof— it stands chronicled in official 
documents. On the 10th of May 1851 a petition was sent to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, by ecclesiastics imprisoned 
for political reasons in the prison of San Francisco, which con- 
tains the following heart-rending appeal against the destitution 
they were made to suffer. It was me custom in this establish- 
ment to grant the daily sum of six grain* (not (j^uite threepence) 
to each priest, under the pompous denomination of allowance. 
That ive might not appear unruly and greedy, we for a long 
while kept silence about this allowance, wliich would not have 
sufficed for the sustenance of the lowest animal. From day to 
day we hoped to see J:he end of the cruel persecution we are 
made to undergo, and supplied meanwhile our wants by means 
of such aid as our families were able to give us. But al^ ! tliis 
detention has been protracted during several years, and has at 
last exhausted our means. It is impossible for us to live any 
longer ; and we are reduced to tliis point, that we must resign 
ourselves to die of hunger. We have felt it more than ever to he 
now our duty to protest in defence of our outraged dignity. We 
claim the respect due to our sacred character, and we do so with 
the more earnestness, as we feel ourselves to be wholly free from 
blame— to be wholly innocent. Yes, Eminence, we say it with 
unflinching assurance— we are innocent, siifoe, with the exception 
of a few individuals, all those who are, or who have been, locked 
up here, have eitlier been acquitted after solemn investigation, or 
have been kept here without avowed reason, merely through per- 
secution on the part of the police, while they ou^ht to be sheltered " 
from calumny, and even suspicion.”^ This pemion bore the fol- 

‘ The whole of this petition will be found in M. Chatenet’s pamphlet, ** Le 
Boi de Naples,*' pp. 40-42. . 
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lowing signatures : — ^Vincenzo Caporalc, canon and cx-rcctor of 
the College of Lamiano; Guiseppe Varriale, confessor and rector; 
Francesco Mistioo, canon ; F. liattafarano, ju'iest ; M, Aiiibra, 
do. ; Raftaele Lanzoiio, do. ; G. Giizzi^ Doctor in Theology ; L. 
Romano, priest ; N. Mai’ino, missionary ; G. Tedesclii, priest ; 
G. Magaldi, do.; !M. Basile, missionary; G. Potenza, canon ; G. 
Barben, priest ; IM, de Blasio, do. ; A. Scarciacavalli, do. ; G. 
Morelli, do. ; A. Miscia, do. ; J. Candela, do. ; F. X. Scarpino, 
do. ; L. Laiizella, do. ; S. Pizano, Doctor in Canon I-^aw. 

Should any still hesitate to place implicit rolianco on these 
statements as being ea: parte^ and addressed to one whose position 
did not necessarily make him so acquainted Avith the truth as 
must deter from all attemnt at imposition, such considerations 
will be at once removed oy the fact, that a similar document 
was feturlessly presented, on the 22d of the same month, to the 
Criminal Court of Naples, without eliciting from it any special 
• notice. These sad complaints, moreover, obtain fearful conhrina- 
tion ill an account of the sufferings endured by prisoners at 
Montesarchio, Vhich ivas transmitted by some of their friends 
thi*ough our Legation to the English Government, and printetl 
amongst the papers recently laid before PiU'liament. 

The appalling picf.urc of suffering set forth in these papers sur- 
passes, in its repulsive hues, the sinn)ler torture of ^liudh* Age 
dungeons ; ancl yet, because in this case torment is ingen iousK' 
inflicted by subtler means than the tangible rack or thumb- 
screw of olden times, the Neapolitan Government, relying on a 
play of words, indignantly protests, with impious invocation of .all 
that is most sacred, against the calumnious libels which accuse it 
of habitual recourse to torture. It is, however, a fact, that suffer- 
ing is habitually used, not only as a punishment for those who, 
rightly or wrongly, arc at all events condemned, but also as a 
means to extort a wished-for confession from prisoners before they 
are brought to trial ; and, consequently, whatever difference there 
maybe in the mode of appljdng such means between the govern- 
ments of the Middle Ages and that of Naples in our time, it re- 
mains established that it is still pursued ; for unrefuted evidence 
to that effect was given in open court, on the trial of the lawyer 
Mignogne, the last great puulic scandal perpetrated, and which 
is the more outrageoUs as having been openly and insultingly 
performed in the face of Europe after the Congress of Paris. 
Migno^e, a man of most moderate opinions and respectable con- 
duct, haviim been denounced as engaged in a cons]>iracy for 
bringing Marat on the throne by one Pierro, a spy, whoso worth- 
lessness was thoroughly revealed daring the proceedings, was, after 
a yearns detention, at last brought to tnal. On the very first day 
ho made a statement of the treatment he had undergone at the 
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liiinds of tlie police ; how he had been insulted, beaten, and spit 
upon ; and how, by order of the Commissary of Police, he had 
received fifty blows, in order tq induce him to acknowledge the 
authenticity of certain forged documents. We could cite many 
such cases, and especially one whore, for no other offence than a 
simple remark against the justice of some investigatory proceed- 
ings, the ])risoner was subjected to such beating, oy order of the 
])olice, that lie died in consequence. We have, however, yet one 
document which reveals to us a glimpse at atrocities transcending 
all that has hftlierto been indicated. A citizen of Palermo, 
])reseiit at the capture of the Police Office in 1848, made the 
following dej)osition as to what he saw there, the credibility of 
which is supjiorted by further testimony, and the fact that the 
document was considered worthy of insertion in the Blue Book 
printed in 1849 : — 

“Palekmo, Jan. 20tli, 1848. 

“ On the 20th instant, passing by the Largo Santo Domenico, I was 
stopped by a number of people who stood before the l^olice Office, at 
the head of which was one Silvestri, and now there is Arini. To my 
great horror, I found what follows : Fresh bones, living blood, flesh 
and human limbs spread about a secret chamber ; and several instru- 
ments of torture and a trap-door were there, that indicated a human 

slaughter-house 

(Signed) “ G. Oddo.” ’ 

Mr Lyon, owner of the yacht ^‘Fair Rosamond,” and who was 
sent with dcsjiatchcs to Admiral Parker, testifies, in his report to 
Lonl Napier, that having visited the Police Office in question, he 

fi)und the secret door as described ; also the small inner apart- 
ment containing the niches or shelves in which the skeletons 
w ere found, and the place as described. The bones and parts of 
human bodies had hecu removed, as many days had elapsed 
since the offi(*e had been taken.” Lord Napier moreover adds, 
in his despatch to Lord Palmereton, of February 7th, 1848, that 
Captain Key, of II.M. ship Bull-dog,” at that time at Palermo, 
believed in the truth of these statements. 

The Neapolitan Government has pi'ctcnded to refute the cal- 
(*ulations made as to the amount of persons involved in political 
prosecutions and subjected to penalties, by the publication of so- 
called Official Returns. The credibility of these is, how’ever, utterly 
destroyed by such barefaced and bungling fiilsehoods as the 
setting down, for instance, in some provinces of actually more 
liberations than acknowledged accusations; while, should one 
even be willing to put faith in them as far as they go, they are 
yet avowedly imperfect, as only enumerating legal condemna- 

' Corrcspondcnco respecting the Affairs of Naples and Sicily in 18-18-9, p. 96. 
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tions, while hundreds, and even thousands, are undergoing the 
horrors of the most 'terrible imprisonment, although acquitted^ 
or not tried. Tlie province or Teriamo, the smallest in the 
kingdom, with not more than 200,000 inhabitants, counted in 

1851 above 2000 political exiles and prisoners — about 200 of 
whom were in chains. Leopardi, who w^as himself an inmate 
of San Francisco, the hospital specially allotted for political 
prisoners in the capital, shows that between March 1849 and 

1852 no less than 4684 prisoners were admitted, amongst 
wdiom w’crc 375 ecclesiastics. Moreover, a statistical table, 
inserted in the Official Journal of the 26t/i September 1851, 
makes the following remarkable admission as to the condeni’- 
nations pronounced by the special courts alone, during the tw'o 
preceding years : 794 were in irons, it says, besides 86 priests, 
who were exempted from wearing the chains, to w'hicn they 
had been sentenced; 765 were in confinement, by >vhich is 
meant close imprisonment ; 1132 w^ere relegated mostly to desert 
islands ; 164 'vere exiled, and 1500 visited with inferior punish- 
ments. The correctional judges are there acknowledged to have 
despatched, during the same period, no less than 42,670 prose- 
cutions for infraction of public order, while the military courts 
in existence at that time arc not even alluded to. Since 1851 
things have not improved ; there has been no sort of amnesty to 
empty the prisons of their old tenants, while the spirit of perse- 
cution has been unrelaxed. In all the Govemment tables we 
have seen, there is, moreover, a most audacious omission with 
regard to the prisoners in Sicily, wdio are altogether passed over. 
Not only arc the dungeons on that isls^d choked to rejilction, 
but it is the common liabit of the police arbitrarily to transport 
obnoxious individuals to the desert islands that stud its coast, 
where they are exposed to the most abject destitution, being 
often without any shelter but such as they may find in the 
caverns of the rocks. 

The exasperation of the Sicilians has grown in intensity since 
the sanguinaiy^ repression of their rebellion. Smarting under 
the sting of a defeat, doubly galling from its unexpected event, 
they arc animated wdth downright hatred of King Ferdinand, 
so that the state of juicily may be likened to that of a fettered 
lion panting to spring upon his jailor. Everything has been 
done to outrn^ and wound the feelings of the people ; and even 
Filanmeri, although Siciljr maybe said to have been his gift:, was 
treated^ by the King writh characteristic in^atitude, and de- 
prived of nis governorship, as soon as he wdsdy urged to make 
some better use of time than to devote it merelpr to disciplinary 
castiration. Yet Filangicri, in spite of his illustrious name, 
w'hich deserved to be for ever coupled with justice and legality, 
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and of that sagacity which inclined him to Ihink of more than 
the revenge of the hour, was not a ruler whose conscience re- 
coiled from wrong. One instance will suffice to characterise his 
wanton disregard of right ; and still his sway is now looked to 
as light by the Sicilians, in comparison to what they since have 
undergone. On the evening of the 27th of January 1850, there 
was an abortive attempt made at a rising in the Piazza della 
Fiera Veccliia in Palermo, which, being unsupported by any 
inovenieiit on the part of the people, ended of itself as soon as 
begun. Far from the scene of action, and after everything was 
over, some patrolling police arrested six men, not together but 
separately. Their names were Giuseppe Garofolo, Vincenzo 
Mondini, Ajello, Domenico Caldai*a, Giuseppe Garzilli, and 
Paolo Deluca. On the following morning, Filangieri convoked 
a court-martial, and sent tlie six prisoners to be tried by it ; at 
the same time transmitting a letter, in which the following pas- 
sage oecnirs : “ The criminals I send you for trial are to have the 
punishment of death, which is to be fulfilled tonlay^ accordingf to 
tlie tliird degree of public example, ‘ in the Piazza della Fiera 
Vecudiia, where the revolutionary outbreak began in 1848, and 
where the second attempt vras made.” No sort of evidence was 
brought to prove that any of these men had Hbcen seen to take 
part in the disturbance of the day before ; they had been arrested 
in distant streets, and no arms, or any other indications, had 
been found on them ; and yet not only were they condemned to 
death, but the sentence was so hurried that their counsel’s 
harangue was cut short by the arrival of those who w’ere to 
escoi’t them to the place of execution, while they were not even 
allowed to take the sacrament, on the plea of want of time. 
After this iiiteiTuption, Filangieri caused the inquiry into the 
events of the 27th of Januaiy to continue in its usual form be- 
fore the Grand Court ; and although he packed it according to 
(dioice, and summoned from Syracuse a certain Noce, notpnous 
for his corrupt servility, to be its president, it pronounced, by 
six votes against two, that there had been wo conspiracy^ but 
merely a casual tunnoil, while it utterly failed to establish the 
complicity of the six condemned even in the latter. 

A country blessed by bountiful Pro\ddenco with every beauty 
and every stoi-e of wealth within the compass of nature, but 
whose growth is violently stunted by the oppression of wilful 
tyranny,— a people frugal and good, docile in temper, and lovingly 
trustful in disposition ; moreover, gifted with an intelligence of 
surpassing aptitude and* readiness, — this people, sought to be 
systematically corrupted and diverted from probity and self- 
resjMict, without even, at such a price, being sure to obtain the 
> That is the death of traitors. 
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privilege of enjoying its day of dishonour free from those molesta- 
tions with which wanton cruelty now torments it at eveiy turn, 
— ^thesG are the elements of that situation in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies whidi apjJesil for vengeance to mankind at large. It 
behoves Englishmen, moreover, to remember, that besides the 
impulse of human sympathies, there are also special and cogent 
reasons of national policy which should spur them tf) such active 
interest in the state of that country, as has been publicly mani- 
fested on the part of our Government by acts whereby it stainls 
committed beyond regress. Under these cireuinstauces, it is 
right to form a clear notion both of what lies within the scope of 
our national policy, as of what those with whom we have become 
connected may desire from us. 

We are not a military nation ; the project of continental 
conquest is repugnant to us, for it would thrust us into posi- 
tions wholly unsuited to our habits. What we require is free 
breathing room for the representatives of our commercial enter- 
prise. We piust, therefore, watch that the high roads of the 
world’s intercourse renjgin free, combat every attempt at ex- 
clusive empire, from whatever quarter it may come, and find our 
true interests furthered by the assiu*ed independence of nations 
within their natui*£d limits. Nowhere is it more necessary that 
our influence be unimpaired tluwi in the Mediterranean, which 
is a maritime highroad, enabling us to reach inland Austria, 
circulate freely through the Levant, and penetrate into the re- 
cesses of Eussian hiding-places. But, if the Mediterranean is 
thus the position of all positions in Europe which it is the most 
necessary for us to maintain free from foreign doinlnation, tlu* 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, from its central situation and re- 
sources, is that country of all others on its shores whose good 
fellow'shm and independence are to us of the most vital import- 
ance. This is so plain a truth, that, in ignorance of our habits, 
a settled belief exists on the Continent that we aim at the con- 
quest of Sicily, although, w'erc there a shadow of truth in the 
supposition, we might long ago have obtained it. What im- 
mense help we can derive ihim the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
and how great the injury its unfriendliness can cause us, is ren- 
dered evident by events in the French and Russian wars. In 
the former instance, our fleets were mainly enabled to achieve 
their successes by the positions afforded them through the ready 
resource of Neapolitan harbours and supplies ; while during the 
late war, the mmignant ill-will of the king signally crippled our 
strength, by withholding from us, during months of tlie most 
precious importance, tliose necessary stores, which he preferred 
to see rotting in granaries to his own people’s loss, rather than 
permit their exportation to their and our common benefit. In- 
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depcndcntly of these grounds of general policy, which must 
make us anxious to bo on good terms with the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, the events of our former connection with it have 

E ut us in an exceptional position, which not only gives us a right, 
ut in a manner imposes on us a positive duty, to w^atch its 
welfare and protect its subjects from oppression.^ 

In sj)ite, however, of England’s inactivity when the Sicilian 
constitution was wantonly violated — a constitution which, in 
1814, she had pledged herself to uphold — ^popular predilection 
for her was not iaitl aside in Naples. The Liberal party, con- 
scious that she could not be expected to volunteer a revolutionaiy 
crusade, comforted itself with the belief that her co-operatioii 
would be grantq^l as soon as some legal recognition of its de- 
mands by the King should afford a proper plea for interference, 
ill the event of its being afresh violated. Now, since 1848, this 
standing-ground of recognised right has been acquired, and all 
the efforts of the Liberals have since then been directed, not 
towards any coiicpiest, but towards the vindication of that which 
has been solemnly pronounced their own by the highest author- 
ity ill the land. Tliey do not even ask for any material chango 
in the existing code of laws, which is excellent, and barely re- 
quires the slightest inodificiition to be in uilfson with constitu- 
tional government. The sum total of their demands is, the re- 
quest to have those institutions put in practice which are pre- 
scribed by Neapolitan law, and would ensure the observance of 
a jurisprudence long ago conceded, but now violated every day. 
The vindication of legality — ^not only moral but written — is 
the rallying principle of Neapolitan Liberals, and their war-ciy, 
the Constitution ot 1848, spontaneously bestowed, solemnly sworn 
to, and never abrogated. Amongst the jiapers laid before Par- 
liament with reference to the recall of our Legation, there is an 
enclosure in Mr Petre’s disiiatch of the 10th of August 1856, 
which ilescrvcs careful jierusal as the deliberate profession of 
faith Sind views of the Ckmstitutional party, which, it must be 
borne in mind, is not merely a section ot the opposition, but the 
embodiment of the whole intelligence of the country. A Ec- 

I mblican party docs not exist in Naples ; and if the Muratists 
lave grown to be more than a knot of plotters, they have only 

' In the Memorandum published by Lord Hatcsbuir, on the evacaation of 
Sicily by our troop**, and which bears date of 20th October 1814, it is expressly 
stated, that England on the invitation received to that purpose, ** became the 
protectress and the support of the new constitution while it is publicly de- 
clared, that, ** in any temperate and prudent modification of the Government, 
England would willingly lend that aid and support which it .may be in her 
power to afford,*’ and that ** she exacts only as a condition of this* assistance 
that it be done by the Parliament itself, and that it be accomplished in a legal 
and constitutional manner ! ” 
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quite recently attained the semblance of a party through the 
partial accession of some Constitutionalists^ dejected at the waver- 
ing attitude of England, and who, thcrefoi*e, feel inclined to 
throw themselves into the arms of a leader avowedly ready to 
come to tile 1 * 080110 . In this i*emarkable document, attention is 
first drawn to the fact, that the present abnormal state of the 
kingdom is caused by deliberate transgressions of legality on the 
part of the King. “ What Piedmont has lately been under the 
necessity of conquering by means of its Parliament,” it is stated, 
and at the expense of its amicable relations with the Court of 
Koine, Naples accomplished fifty years ago. . . . Thus it was that 
the Keform movement of 1847, which expressed a tendency 
towards progress in the rest of Italy, could in the kingdom of 
Naples only express a tendency towards consolidation and ginir- 
antees. What elsewhere had yet to be obtained and sanctioned 
by law, in Naples had only to be secured by fact. The reforms 
existed ; the practice of the administration had only to be placed 
in conformity with them.” Having then drawn a jacture of the 
contradiction bi‘tween prescription and reality in the country, 
it continues, — What is the practical solution of such a compli- 
cated state of things ? Where are the elements of the future 
existence and repose of this important portion of Italy to be 
found? Keason and public opinion arc fully agreed on this 
point. Now, as in 1847, it is a iinestion of guarantees, not of 
reform. If the civil and political conditions of society in the 
kingdom of Naples have grown, de facto^ infinitely w^orse since 
1847, de jnre^ they have considerably bettered. The solution 
which at that period was to be sought for in concessions, or in a 
revolution, now exists in all the plenitude and force of the strict- 
est legality. The Constitution of the 10th of February 1848, 
sanctioned and in*evocably sworn to by the King, has passed into 
the public law" of the kingdom, and forms the complement, and, 
as itwx're, the sanction, of the entire system of the Neapolitan 
law's in general. . . . The cessation of arbitrary power, and the 
execution of the law, such is the motto of the honest and enlight- 
ened portion of tlie people in the kingdom of Naples, and that 
portion includes the great mass of its inhabitants. ... It is useless 
to disguise the fact — the sole positive obstacle to the realisation 
of the Constitution 'in Naples resides in regions which, in the 
normal state of things, the influence of diplomacy alone can 
reach, and the interests of Europe conquer witnout a revolution.” 

The events which have characterised tM Government since 1848 
are, in public opinion, so intimately associated with the King, 
that he himself is the sole p(isitive obstacle ” to improvement ; 
and it would be vain to hope for the restoration of confidence 
without his abdication in favour of his son. Still this is a de- 
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niand whicli involves no principle ; the sovereignty remains in 
the rightful family, and a change, which mu^t come in the course 
of nature, is merely hastened, while, by this one concession, that 
solution of the situation is attained which alone can assure the 
natural requii'ements of England, and, at the same time, the 
])atri()tic asj)irations of the jieople of the Two Sicilies, both as 
members of an independent state and as Italians. It is the 
earnest wisli of England, as repeatedly expressed, that the union 
between Naples and Sicily under one sovereign should not be 
dissolved; for itp disruption would be attended with feelings of 
animosity, which could not but introduce lasting elements of 
discord into the policy of the Courts of Naples and Palermo 
towards each other, while they would rend the south of Italy 
asunder, and necessarily annihilate the probability of a strong 
and national government in that region, whose consistent inde- 

E cndcnce would enable it to defy foreign domination, and thus 
ccome to us such an ally as we there reejuire. If these general 
grounds have always made us anxious for the maintenance of 
the union, they must be much strengthened since recent circum- 
stances have put Prince Murat in so prominent a position as a 
Pretender, that if a revolution should, indeed, violently compass 
a change of dynasty, he has a good chance yf becoming king of 
the continental portion of the realm, while in Sicily he would 
never be accepted, so that the separation of the two countries is 
inevitable, if matters are allowed to go so far. The Sicilians, 
who would find it consofiant to their interests to arrange mat- 
ters with their present rightful sovereign, although King of 
Naples, on the basis of their old constitution, would utterly 
scout tlie thought of being taken in tow by the Neapolitans, and 
handed over to their new sovereign as a necessary part of his 
possessions. If the dynasty chanced to be overthrown, they 
would forthwith assert that independence, the recognition of 
which they would exact even from a Bourbon king of Naples, 
by the election of a sovereign of their own. And if the strong 
feeling entertained by the Sicilians against amalgamation with 
Naples might, perhaps, be got over by the common choice of a 
Piedmontese jirincc, the accession of Murat is the thing of all 
others to fan the sentiment of separation in their breast ; for it 
awakens the national recollection how his •father was steadily 
bafHed in his attempts to reduce them to the same subjection as 
the Neapolitans. The establishment of Murat in Naples is, 
moreover, the introduction of a dynasty which, should it succeed 
in maintaining itself, must be as fatal to Italy as obnoxious to 
England. New and young, it will be driven to win its recogn^ 
tion from public opinion by a policy of its own, ohd a manifestap* 
tion of its power ; but as the true policy and power of an Italian 
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state should tend to the emancipation of Italy from Austrian 
rule, and as this tendency is, for the present, most completely 
expressed by Piedmont, which, from its position and conduct, 
has become tlie temporary leader of the Peninsula, therefore the 
Murat djmasty, in order to prevent itself from being absorbed in 
the vortex of Italianism, ana drawn along as a mere follower of 
Piedmont, will be pushed into counterbalancing the attrac- 
tion of the latter by the introduction of a foreign clement of sup- 
port, in the absence of any national one of its own. This fi)reign 
element will be France ; and Muratism in Njndcs is thus tanta- 
mount to the enthronement of a tributary dependent on a new 
lord paramount from the one hitherto enjoying the suzerainty ; 
and Its effect will be the division of Italy into a northern and a 
southern camp, the fonner the embodiment of national fcclitig 
and patriotism, the latter, of a necessity, as much the vassal of 
France as ever any of the present states is that of Austria, with 
this amount of increased disadvantage to us, as is containcMl in 
the diffei^nt importance between the maritime position of Nai)les 
and the inland one of Lombardy, and in the substitution of the 
venturesome spirit of French influence for the decrepit timidity 
of Austrian counsel. Kelief from present physical suffering, 
through the accession of the dynasty of Murat, w’ould therefore 
have to be bought at the sacrifice of those large schemes of 
national unity which are the vital element of Italian inditics, 
and have been seized upon by the public opinion of the country 
■with a singleness of purjjose and enerjp’' that give the best hopes 
for the future. If tiic geographical site of Naples were indeed 
different, then, perhaps, one might think it possible for the house 
of Murat to compete with that of Savoy for the championship of 
Italy, thus producing a beneficial rivahy during the period of 
struggle for independence ; but, as it is, this is rendered impos- 
sible. Piedmont is not likely to be able to consolidate the 
empire of Italy as an acquisition ; Naples, as a state, will be, 
however, much less able to do so, and the selfish interest of a 
Neapolitan sovereign must, therefore, impel him to check the 
development of the Peninsula, which lie can never hope to rule 
as his own, while its growth in independence would be a stand- 
ing menace to liis separate existence. These sad and inevitable 
results of the accession of Murat to the throne of Naples woidd 
be rendered still more pernicious by the events which must ac- 
company the separation between Naples and Sicily; for the 
latter country would then, undoubtedly, choose a king from the 
&mily of Savoy, and thus envenom the unavoidable ill-feeling 
*on the part of the new King of Naples at the loss of its posses- 
sion, by a personal jealousy against the military leaders of Italy, 
which, by skilful handling m human susceptibility, he might 
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cvon instil into the breasts of his subjects, and tliereby foster the 
only chance of an Italian support for his anti-national designs. 
The elevation of Murat to the throne of Naples is, tlierefore, to 
be dej)rocated as a most untoward event, setting up a govern- 
ment wliieh, while it can never be called into existence without 
injury to our interest, by the establishment of French supremacy 
in regions where we require a friendly state strong enough to 
hold its own, would, likewise, introduce the poison of lasting 
ill-will between kindred communities, as, moreover, it could 
only maintain itself by cherishing, under a new flirm, that veiy 
state of anarchy and dispersion which have converted Italy into 
a hotbed of discontent, and a danger to the peace of Europe. 
All these difficulties would be at once avoided by a return to tlie 
( ^mstitution ; and that this solution would be as readily accepted 
by the Sicilians as by the Neapolitans is not merely a supposi- 
tion of our own, but the conviction of men who arc the leaders 
of j)ublic o])inioii ; while it is a histoj’ical fact, that in the flush 
of what seemed an unlimited victory, they, in 1848, were ready 
to abidt^ by the King’s terms, as expounded by Lord Minto, 
although, at that time, the pros 2 )ects of Italian unity were too. 
vague to sway their considerations, and, consequently, nothing 
l)ut innate mo<leratioii could have checked tlm separatist tenden- 
cies generally siu)poscd to be so strong in Italy, and, above all, 
in Sicily. The Italian feeling is as keenly shared by the Sicil- 
ians as by the rest of tlieir countrymen, and, therefore, they 
anxiously desire to sec that solution brought about which alone 
can relieve them from present suflering, without cre.ating a situa- 
tion fraught with imminent risk for the future of Italy. 

AVith noiseless but unfaltering steadiness the Liberal party in 
the kingdom of Na])les lisis, consequently, during the last few 
years, directed all its efforts towarcls denunciation of the illega- 
lity of the proceedings of Government, so as to shut it within the 
circle of its hirelings, and as it were starve it into reduction by 
cutting it off from public opinion. Having learnt through bitter 
experience their inability to cpnquer the King in stand-up fight, 
as long as ho has the resource or an immense army and a reck- 
less body of mercenaries, while the whole power of Austria 
stands behind as a ready reserve which has never failed to hasten 
to his rescue, the Constitutionalists placed tlieir reliance on the 
ultimately irresistible might of princijJe and legality, and tried 
to abash the insolence of injustice by steadily confronting every 
fresh outburst thereof with the mirror of undeniable law. Sup- 
})orted by the universal sympathy of the population, the clandes- 
tine press circulated througli the countrjT^ determined through 
temperate protests against every act of arbitrary wrong, untfl me. 
Government, foiled in all attempts to detect their authors, be- 
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came seized with fear and distrust of eveiy one around it. It 
be^n to feel itself girt by an icy ring of isolation, within which 
it would perish, unless relief came from abroad ; for the unceasing 
energy of the Opposition Avas rapidly drilling public opinion into 
tactics fit for active operations at the proper day. This was the 
state of the kingdom when the deliberations of tlie Congi’ess of 
Paris inspired the country Avith the hope of at last attaining its 
just desires. Conscious now of having Avon by the temperate 
course of their proceedings the good-will of Europe, as publicly 
expressed through its official representatiA'cs, tlw Liberals care- 
fully avoided forfeiting it by indiscreet and premature action, in 
the conviction that Avhen the great Powers ot the world had once 
proclaimed an intention, they would not alloAv a petty soA'^ereign’s 
sullenness to baffie that resolution Avhich had just proAxd sufficient 
to coerce the might of Russia. On the King’s refusal to listen 
to the representations made to him, they consequently awaited 
with anxious expectation the announced arrival of the fleet ; for 
its presence Avould liaA^e proA^ed that moral aid, which, after re- 

E eated defeats, incurred through Austrian succour after singlc- 
anded victory over the King, is necessary to encourage the 
people to fresh enterprise. Nor is this to be considered cowardice ; 
It is a prudence, ther absence of Avhich would amount to foolhardi- 
ness ; for against the overpowering force of numbers no courage 
can permanently command victory, while to hazard rash adven- 
ture, Avith the probability of a failure that must dangerously in- 
volve thousands, would be a positive crime. The noble and un- 
hesitating declaration of Lord Clarendon, at the 22d sitting of 
the Congress, re-awakened the ancient faith in the irresistible 
authority of English influence. It was felt that the bare pre- 
sence of the English fleet in the Neapolitan waters would not 
only inspire the energy of confidence into the breasts of the 
people, but, likewise, palsy the King’s arm ; while the Constitu- 
tionalists were confident that their plans were so well matured, 
and public feeling so unanimous, that if the movement were 
once set agoing under such auspices, it would be accom|)lished 
udthout fault or incident to depnve it of that legality AA^hich they 
were well aware was a necessa^ condition for the, at least, moral 
co-operation of England. These just hopes have been cruelly 
disappointed. Instead of urging the simple request, that the 
law should be observed according to the prescriptions of the 
Constitution, the Western Powers made vague representations 
about an amnesty,” and “a new system of government;” thus 
forsaking, of their own accord, and Avithout any reason, the un- 
exceptionable standing-ground of legality for the doubtful and 
revolutionary one of suggestion. A still greater fault — and one 
which is to be especially deplored by Englishmen — ^was the 
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paltry and futile recall of our Legation^ without any consequent 
action, when the despatch of a squadron iiad been announced 
with much publicity. The cause of this is well known ; but, 
although the reasons for this change of purpose were w^eighty, 
under the complicated circumstances of our relations in other 
parts of the world, this does not excuse the unstatesmanlike in- 
uis(;retion of having hastily engaged our political action in an 
undertaking which after-thought found at that moment to bo ob- 
jectionable. As soon as intervention in Naples became a matter 
of fact, the views of Franco and England were found to differ. 
As it was certain that a victorious revolution would break out as 
soon as the fleets arrived in the Bay of Naples, France declared 
that it could not^ withhold its support ftom Prince Murat, while 
England naturally refused to entertain a measure so suicidal to 
her own interests, and which was not even desired by the Neapo- 
litan population. Nothing whatsoever has been consequently 
done. The loud flourish or protest on the part of the Western 
Powers was met by a sullen and impertinent rebuff, which, on 
their part, was answered by a huffy flight without exacting any 
re]^aration for the insult done them, or extorting any compliance 
with their demands. The impression at Naples is not one of 
mere disappointment at hopes once more defbeived — a thorough 
change of feeling is beginning to come about, and a settled belief 
is sjireadiiig, that English authority is no more possessed of that 
resolute spirit as of old, and must hencefortli be no longer 
looked to for efficient aid. Our moral weight — ^the talisman of 
our power — ^lias wofully suffered by wavering conduct, which has 
allowed that to happen which it was believeacould never happen, 
namely, that England would tamely put up with a slight, and 
forego the defence of her true interests, out of timid regard 
for paltry considerations. The injurious consequences of this im- 
^ssion on public opinion in Naples are already too apparent. 
The known reasons for England’s inactivity have raised a belief 
in the readiness of France ror action; and the simpleness of the 
solution then presented, which would be accompished by one 
bold stroke — aisjilacing one king for another, who is ready at a 
moment’s call, and would bring with him all that auxiliary aid 
denied by England, is the cause that a A^uratist par^, which 
never existed before, is now becoming a reality. It is im- 
possible to expect nations to continue to suffer such distress as 
that now endured in Naples, and to refuse an offer of immediate 
alleviation, merely because it may not be in every sense the most 
desirable, especially when you withhold the necessary means for 
acquiring any other relief. It is indeed melancholy to consider 
what sacl consequences have already ensued from the behaviour of 
England on this occasion. Stung by despair, some of the more 
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ardent members of tlie Liberal party forsook that temperate line 
of conduct hitlierto pursued, and rushed to seek relief in prema- 
ture and criminal undertakings, to the no small injury of their 
cause. Milano’s attempt on the King^s life recovered for the 
latter, to a certain degi^ee, that sympathy which human feeling 
never withholds from the victim of outrage ; Avhile Baron Benti- 
venga’s untoward revolt compromised the chances of a successful 
rising by the dismay which always accompanies the failure of* an 
abortive attempt, and which was heightened by the still rasher 
undertaking of Pisacanc. Still, here again the* Government, as 
always, has been unable to turn even a just occasion for })uiiish- 
ment to its right account. The crime of the assassin, and the 
political fault of a rash conspirator, have beeiv forgotten amidst 
the tortures and illegalities \vantonly perpetrated on defenceless 
men. Not only was ^Milano subjected to horrible torments, 
which were borne with the courage of stem fanaticism, but a 
suspicious distnist, wairanted by no tittle of evidence, has caused 
the whole of his family, and a hrnge number of the inhabitants of 
San Benedetto, his native place, to be involved in the most un- 
just persecution ; while Bentivenga, although he might have been 
w’ith ease legally convicted of insurrection, was needlessly shot, 
w'ith an outrageous disregard of the prescribed forms of trial. 

The leaders of public opinion in the south of Italy cling with 
stedfast patriotism to view's embraced by them, in the honest 
belief that they are for the true benefit of their country, and 
which they are unwilling to forsake at the temptation of inade- 
quate though immediate relief, as long as there may be the* 
faintest hoi)e for their possible realisation. Looking to the 
emancipation of Italy from foreign yoke as the great and final 
object of all their eftbrts, they arc loath to abandon the alliance 
of England in spite of repeated disappointments, conscious that 
the true interests of Britisn policy in the Meditemani^an go hand 
in hand w'ith their owm cfesircs. The imminent solution of 
pending matters of w^cight must, of a necessity, speedily bring 
the yet unsettled question of Neapolitan politics afresh into the 
foreground of afiairs. The present situation of the case is most 
serious, for it has passed from the possible prospect of future 
contingencies into the state of actual existence ; and while the 
public feeling of tile country has been worked to such a pitch 
by continuea outrage, that one way or other it must and w’ill 
obtain for itself relief from suffering, the events of the last few 
months have vigorously tended to realise the chances of an un- 
toward settlement,^ hitherto deemed more than problematical. 
For this reason, it is of the neatest importance that tlie English 

E ' ^ c should be made well aware how English interests in the 
terranean are, at this moment, at stake in the solution of 
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the Neapolitan question, and how small and legitimate an effort 
is all that is required on our part to obtain* a result at the same 
time most necessary to us and thoroughly satisfactory to the 
Italians. England has implicated herself to such an extent in 
the intervention, that, for her own honour, she is imable to let 
it drop without some show of result. It is to be, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that, in this political action, from which she cair 
no more disentangle herselfj her language and attitude may yet 
be such as are worthy of her ancient standing. Let it be well 
understood, that’it is not expected of her to interfere directly 
and aggi’essively by force of arms, although, in the event of 
couiplicatiuns, she might justly prevent any threatened foreign 
invasion by a determined menace of action on her part — all that 
the N(t!i])olitan Liberals ask for is, as England has of her own 
accord intervened in the affairs of their country, that instead of 
falto’ing and whispered expression of good-will or vague sug- 
gestions for imieliorations, she should unequivocally and officially 
declare her opinion, that the re-establishincnt in practice of the 
Constitution existing in law, is the only solution of the situation 
which she can entertain ; by which announcement, firmly and 
unhesitatingly expressed, she would foiiliwith rally public 
opinion, and infuse into it such feeling of Confidence as would 
trinnqdi over all obstacles. ^Moreover, the decided expression of 
this opinion would at once disarm all those untoward Muratist 
intrigues, whose only chance of success lies in the accession of a 
party dejected at the lukewarmness of England, while the con- 
viction of her earnestness to stsuid by her words would arrest the 
action of Austria. England is not asked to head revolt ; she is 
only asked to have the same courage to own her friends in the 
face of day, as Austria has ever hau to own hers. 
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Art. III. — 1. The Philosophy of Zoology; or, a General Mew 
of the Structure^ Functions^ and Classification of Animals. 
By Jon\ Fleming, D.D., Minister of Flisk, Fifesliire, Fellow 
of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh, of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society, etc. Two vols., with Engi*avinjrs. 
Edinburgh : 1822. 

2. The History of British Animals. By JoiiN Fleming, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., M.W.S., etc. Edinburgh : 1828. 

3. AEolluscous Animals^ including Shell Fish; Forming the 
Article Mollusca,” in the Seventh Edition of the Encyclo- 

E aidia Britannica. By John Flejuing, D.b., etc. Edin- 
urgh: 1837. 

4. The Temperature of the Seasons. By J. Fleming, D.D., etc. 
Edinburgh : 1851. 

5. On the Different Branches of Natural History^ the Chairs 
which have been Instituted for their Illustration^ and the Manner 
in which they should be Subordinated; being the Address de- 
livered by John Fleming, D.D., etc., at the Meeting of 
the British Association. Glasgow : 1855. 

6. The Lithology of Edinburgh. By the late John Fleming, 
D.D., etc. Edinburgh : 1858. 

See also Separate Papers by Dr Fleming in the 

7. Philosophical MagazinCj — viii. p. 52, xiv. p. 147. 

8. Memoirs of the Wernerian ^ciety^ — i. p. 131, i. p. 182, 
ii. p. 138, ii. p. 145, ii. p. 238, ii. j). 330, iii. p. 83, iii. ]). 174, 
iii. p. 400, iv. p. 485, iv. p. 498, iv. p. 5G4, v. p. 287, v. p. 
303, vi. p. 384. 

9. Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ — i. p. 97, ii. p. 82, ii. j). 
271, viii. p. 294, ix. p. 248, xi. p. 287, xii. p. IIG, xii. p. 238, 
xiv. p. 205. 

10. Transactions of the Royal Society y Edinburgh^ — ix. p. 419. 

11. Annals of Philosophy^ — Ser. 2, vii. p. 290. 

12. Brewstei^s Journal of Science^ — Ser. 1, ii. p. 307. 

13. Magazine of Natural History y — Ser. 1, iv. p. 215. 

14. Edinburgh New Philosophical Journaly — vi. p. 277, viii. p. 
65, xix. p. 314, XXX. p. 236. 

15. CheeKs Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 
Science. 

16. North British Reviewy vol. ii., p. 297, and vol. xx., j). 501. 

It cannot be doubted, that the educated mind of Scotland has 
been more lar^ly devoted to the study of Theology than to that 
of Physical Science. Even a partied acquaintance with Scottish 
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liistoiy, and a comparatively limited knowledge of national 
literature, are sufficient to convince us of this. Not, indeed, 
tliat Natural Science has, during any long period since the Re- 
formation, been left unrecognised in the provision made for the 
education of the upper and middle classes of society, or that it 
has been excluded, as some have alleged, from schools and col- 
leges, from the fear that the faith of tlie nation might come to 
be sliakcn by its philosophy ; for, even from the time when the 
Reformation began to influence the Scottish Universities, up to 
our own day, prominence has been given, more or less, to the 
instruction of youth, both in the highest departments of Mental 
PJiilosophy and of Physical Science. It is no doubt true, that 
the subjective character of much of the national Tlieology had, 
naturally, a very powerful reflex influence on psychological pur- 
suits ; and thus the characteristic devotion to Mental Science 
might be traced to the prevalence of theological learning. But 
no sucli connection can ue alleged to exist between national at- 
tainments in Doctrinal Theology and the attention which, as w^e 
shall show, was given at a very early period to the cultivation of 
Physical Science. Minds wdiich found satisfliction in dealing 
with the grand doctrines of predestination, of particular election, 
and of the absolute sovereignty of God, weuld feel at homo in 
discussions touching theories of Consciousness, of Conscience, 
and of the Will ; but such minds would not be natively drawn 
to objective Physical Science. Other motives must be sought 
for any provision which was made in early times for instruction 
ill this branch of knowledge, and also for the partial character of 
such provision. That the attention of leading minds was turned 
to it at all, in seasons when there was so much, both in the con- 
dition of the Church and of the State, to draw them away from 
it, must be accounted for by the simple fact, that all who truly 
know God as a covenant God, will love to associate the work of 
creation with that of redemption, and to find in the Saviour of 
sinners the Creator of all things. And, if the prominence as- 
signed to }t was small, we must remember that it had not in 
Scotland, in those early days, or even in more recent times, any 
attitude of supposed antagonism to the sole source of the na- 
tional Tlieology — the revealed Word of God. Questions of an 
ecclesiastical, of a theological, or of a poliffco-theological char- 
acter, were the great questions of the day ; and, like men truly 
wise in their generation, the leading men in the Church and in 
the State sought to put into the hands of their children weapons 
suited to the >varfare to which they saw they were to be called. 
This must be held to be their defence in the face of any alleged 
charge of neglect of Natural Science. We are willing, however, 
to acknowledge that both the Church and the State suftered loss 
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in consequence of tl\is partial neglect. The social progress of 
the nation was thereby retarded ; and, not only did the Cluirch 
lose much present influence over the people generally, by not 
actively helj)ing to bring the aid of science to bear upon indiis- 
trial pursuits (and thus to increase the material resources of the 
community, and consequently to put means of doing good witln’n 
its reacli), but when tlie time arrived at which she most needed 
that lier tnie-hearted and accomplished children shoidd, as in- 
structed in science, be able to meet her enemies on the scientific 
ground which they had come to choose, she discovered tliat, 
while she had many who were equal to every work on tlie old 
fields of battle, slie had but few' who could meet the foe on this ; 
and, but for these few, she would have been overwhelmed by 
the reproaches of gainsayers. 

Few questions in historic criticism are more interesting than 
those which concern the special influences of certain sciences 
upon the social condition of a country. Tlu*olngy, in its twofold 
character, as bearing witness doctrinally to T)ivino triitli as a 
system, and practically to its power on the moral and sj)iritiial 
C9nditioii of those who receive it, does not seem, if it stnial alone, 
to lead necessarily and immediately to social comfort, and to in- 
dustrial prosj)crity. « liut when the Church acknowle<lges o])enly 
the suitableness of the truth of God to the body as wi‘ll as to the 
soul, and professes her belief that deep sjnritnality may consist 
with attention to material comforts, she stands forth as receiving 
the arts to her embrace, and as claiming that the ri*Milts of a[)- 
plicd science shall be enjoyed as the gifts of Him whom she 
calls her King. Illustrations of these remarks, in the history 
of Scotland, will readily occur to our readers. There have been 
times when her testimony to some of the grandest truths of G»k 1 
was finnly held, and brightly manifested, by the holy and self- 
sacrificing lives of her people, in connection with a social condi- 
tion which Avill ever bo reckoned a disgrace to a professing 
Christian community. All who are ac(|uainted with the litcni^ 
ture, and especially with the pamphlet literature, of tliese older 
times, and who have read this in the light of the legislative acts 
and the fiscal regulations of the period, are aware that industrial 
pursuits were all but neglected — that agriculture was in a de- 
])lorable state, few of the lands being fenced, and most of the 
farms held in runrigi*’ — that the people were generally clad in 
coarse “drugget” — that theirfood mainly consisted of oat-meal and 
sour beer, and that their dwellings were such as most men now 
would not lodge their cattle in. When John Ray, the great na- 
turalist, visited Scotland,^ he seems to have been much struck with 
the low state of civilisation, and has left us a picture of it as true 
* Itinerary, ii. (1661). 
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as it is graphic. Yet, in the midst of all this, the light of pure 
trutli shone brightly out in the lives of iiie people, who weie 
ready to testify, even by suffering, how much they loved that 
truth. With anything like general interest even in one branch 
of Natural Science, we venture to say that this state of matters 
could not have existed. And if we can now point to an im- 
proved, and an increasingly improving condition, w^e trace it 
mainly to the attention given by" Christian men to those ^sciences 
which come loaded with blessing to a community, when they arc 
cultivated undeis the smiles of the Church. This might readily 
be still further illustrated by looking at their influence when they 
are seen dissociated from, or held to be antagonistic to, revealed 
truth. In this case, men advance into a higher civilisation, 
while they lall nito a lower condition of true national strength. 
The habits are refined, but the lieart is left uiiinflmmced. Taste 
is culti\ ated all the more eagerly, Avhen it is found that, not only 
can the seiisuoiisnoss of man be thus gratified, but the conscience 
itself can be thrown into a life-long rest, lint that nation only 
is truly strong in which the truth of God has much power. Our 
safety thus, in connec.tion with progress in science and the 
aisthetic arts, will be found in ever setting the simple truth of 
(Uirist alongside of these. Tf thus associated, they will yield 
blessing, ami the cultivation of them will be encouraged by reli- 
gious men ; but if not thus associated, they will increasingly in- 
tei-fere with the nation’s moral strength. We frankly acknow- 
ledge, then, the great loss which nations holding thellevealedTruth 
sustain by the neglect of those branches of science which stand 
ill such intimate relationship to the material and social welfare 
of the community. Hut w^e still hold, that if they obtained not 
in Scotland the ])rominent place w^hich they deserved in the pro- 
vision made for the higher education of youth, it w^as not because 
of blind de\'otion to abstract, or to merely theological pursuits, 
but simply because the demand for them did not seem urgent to 
the leacling men in the Church and in the State. We confess 
to such an admiration of the men of these olden times — both on 
the score of their every-day religion, their scholarship, and their 
patriotism — that we cannot join wdth those w'ho cry naught ” 
on every reference made to the past, and who hol'd that their 
educational arrangements were not even \^orthy of the time in 
which they lived. They w^ere not men to overlook the necessi- 
ties of their age. And as, in the light of their recorded deeds, 
w’o glance ba(3k on them, we cannot help reverencing those grand 
figures which, like the shapes in Ossian’s Visions, seem all the 
greater as they ^lide past us in the mists of written and of tradi- 
tional history. j"he men of old were men of might. Our know- 
ledge of what they w'ere in their day, leads us to conclude that, 
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Other things being cijualj when the time should arrive at which 
those partially neglected pursuits would be found more urgently 
needed, in connection with the highest interests of men, ancl 
especially with the defence of the integrity of the Bible as a re- 
velation from God, their children, who had tasted the same 
watera of life as those at which their fathers had slaked their 
thirst, and over whom those ^nd truths had power which had 

r sessed their fathers, and stirred them to noblest deeds, would 
found ready for their day, and for their day’s demand on 
them. At such a point, the strength in a long, cultivated love 
for the Bible, and in familiarity with its contents, w'as sure to 
become manifest. When the battle for the truth was to jiass 
from the field of Metapliysics into that of Physical Science, Scot- 
land was to be forward in sending forth the most Tiowerful and 
the most thoroughly accomplished combatants. Then all men 
were to discover that, not in vain had her statesmen stood strong 
for Christ in the midst of many temptations, and not in vain had 
her Church realised an elementary system of education pervaded 
by Scripture truth, and had thus cultivated in her cnildren a 
love for the whole Word of God. A glance at the social and 
religious history of Scotland will show us this. When the battle 
assumed the form of a struggle for libertv in the Church or in 
the State, she had her champions, than wfiom no nation in tlic 
world could point to greater. When, after a long time of social 
inactivity and religious declension, about the middle and espe- 
cially towards the close of last century, industrial energj^ began 
to awaken, and religious light to break in on prevailing dark- 
ness, the first effects of this were seen in men coming forth to do 
battle with the various forms of error, which were not only sap- 

n the foundations of political morality, but were also seeking 
^stroy all religious life. One phase of this action will readily 
occur to us in the attitude assumed to the metaphysical scepti- 
cism of Hume. The apologetical literature of that period shows 
how thoroughly equal tlie Church soon came to be to the work 
of defending the cause of truth, and how soon she felt that the 
mere work of defence might be left, and the war made an aggres- 
sive one. But as Hume’s works, and the host of inferior works 
to which they had given rise, had their power to hurt shaken 
or destroyed, it begali to appear that the increasingly {j^cat atten- 
tion which was being given to the study of Niftural Science, both 
in Britain and on the Continent, was likely to lead to contro- 
versies of a more delicate, more difficult, and, we may add, more 
dangerous kind, than those even connected with the metaphysico- 
theological discussions carried on in consequence of the able 
writings of Hume.^ These latter were, in their very nature, not 
^ The EnffHih aspect of these discassioiis has, perhaps, been too much over- 
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fitted to make quick progress. They weref too abstruse for the 

{ General population; and before they coul^ be distilled by the 
iigher intelligence of the countiy into the vulgar mind, the work 
of thorough refutation had fairly begun. Besides, it is highly 
characteristic of Scotchmen in the middle ranks of life, that when 
the sound of controversies, carried on in regions into which they 
do not think themselves morally called to enter, reaches them, 
they arc slow to identify themselves with any party which may 
even seem attentpting to niiike out a case against the Bible, or 
against the way. in which, by the light of the Shorter Catechism, 
they have been accustomed to read it. For many reasons we 
rejoice in this. In questions of Physical Science, however, this 
j^eculiarity becomes much modified. The apjieal to the commu- 
nity is so directly through the senses on the phenomena on 
which great generalisations are built, that they are apt to find 
themselves pledged to these generalisations, without having im- 
telligcntly gone over the points wliich are held to warrant mem. 
Thus the necessity for prompt attention on the part of the 
Church, when discussions in Imysical Science even seem to im- 
pinge on accepted theological opinions. The metaphysical modes 
of attack were not left when the physical itose into view. They 
met on the common threshold of dislike of the Bible as a true 
revelation — verbal and inspired — fi^m God; and having shaken 
hands in tokem that their design w^as one, they passed together 
over the threshold of dislike into the wide, open field of direct 
and avowed antagonistic action to the Scriptures. Down to our 
day they continue united.' 

This aspect of the modem controvesy has been far too much 
overlooked. Men are in danger of undervaluing the study of 
the higher philosophy — of decrying metaphysics — andof malang 
the study of the physical sciences all in all. Wc suspect that ft 
will ultimately be mund — ^and Chalmers is a notable example — 

looked by Scotchmen; yet wo are persuaded that an acquaintance with it 
might account for several phases of present so-called religious action in Eng- 
land. See Middleton's Free Inquiry: HuWs Letters; and WarhurtotCs Letters 
to Hurd, 

^ And their influence continues to bo felt, though in forms under whidi it is 
not very easy to discover the original combatants. We all know the powerful 
influence which the scepticism of this period had upon German theologjr; and 
wo know, too, the influence of the latter on the theological literature of Britain. 
The interaction has been decided, and the fruits cross our paths in eveiy phy- 
sico- theological discussion.^ The reins were Igid on the neck of speculation, 
and very soon the whole Bible was dealt with in a way which soon found its 
histories to bo mfthen und saagen — ^mere mvths and legends— and its doctrines 
to be Only the intuitions of the highly developed man. This view of the 
earliest Scripture history seems gaining influence. Some, with Professor Powell, 
say boldly that Genesis 1. was not intended for an historical narrative;’* and 
others, under the power of traditional orthodoxy, say, l^e first chapter of 
Genesis is historical ; but it is history sat yeneris, we have no other examples of 
such history in the Scriptures I 
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that all who have d^nc any really effective work in the latter, 
have been men whose minds were thoroughly trained and dis- 
ciplined in tlic former. Tliese remarks might be very fully 
illustrated, but wc must hasten on. 

If the time came when the controversy assumed this altered 
form, so did the men who were to be signally able to cany it on 
in behalf of truth. But, as in this article we are dealing not 
only with Dr Fleming and his works, but with tlie history of 
Scottish Natural Science, wc must again have Recourse to retro- 
spect. We have already promised to sliow tlic* early attention 
which was given to this subject in Scotland. In our retrospect, 
there are three points on which we shall lightly linger. They 
occur in 1583, 1683, and 1793. We shall onlv glance at the 
standing facts; but, having gone over the ground with some 
care, we can promise the antiquary, who has a taste for the natu- 
ral sciences, some rich reading, aiul not a few racy anecdotes, if 
he shall try to fill up these gaps of a hundred years with the less 
direct aiul important references to the state and to the study of 
Natural Science during them. 

It will not be denied that the foundation of the University of 
Edinburgh, was, in its relation to the existing national Univer- 
sities, the inauguration of a higher thought in regard to the edu- 
cation of youth than obtaineil before.* Avowedly designed for 
the youth of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood in the first in- 
stance, the great men who took part in the commencement of it 
soon saw that it could not long be thus limited. Robert Kollock 
was brought from St Salvators,^ St Andrews, to preside oxl'y it ; 
and the scene which meets ns, in looking back on the history of 
that time, is one of intense interest. Rollock’s loving biogra]>her, 
Ileniy Charteris, represents liini as teacliing his students very 
fully in the Word of God, and in the Catechism of the Palatinate 
(compiled by Melancthon’s friend Ursin, 1563), along with the 
works of Aristotle ; and he adds * — To these he joined the prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic, instruction in Anatomy, and in the use of the 
Globes.” Provision for teaching, we may say. Mathematics, Ana- 
tomy, and Pliysical Geography, was a good beginning for an 
Edinburgh University curriculum ; and these, we love to notice, 
were wedded to the sincere, losing, childlike study and teaching 
of the Word of God.® We have nothing like this now, — tlie 

1 The xeir of God Im. Vc. foamoir thrie zeires Hobert Bollock for the 

present ane of the regentis of Sanct Salyatoris CoUedge.” 

* ** Exorsns ah Organo Logico Ethica Kicomacheia et Physica pcrcurrit, qui- 
hos adjecet etiam Arithmeticas ^rincipia, doctrlnam de aiiatoiiiia corporis 
hnmanj, de sphasrar accurate exposito textu Joannis de Sacro Bosco, de geogra- 
phia.”— iVorrafib Vita et Ohitue, Mob, Mollod. 

* Charteris 'mentions an arrangement which, as we meet with it at the foun- 
dation of the University of Edinburgh, might, we think, be strongly demanded 
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Cliurcli making a provision for the instrujstion of her youth in 
Anatomy ! It has been often alleged^ that the study of this 
branch of science marks our advancement beyond the point of 
view of our forefathers ; but we cannot pretend to anything like 
wliat llobert Eollock, and the shrewd Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in 1 583, set about realising. It is worth remembering that the 
autlior of The Treatise on Effectual Calling,” and of the Lec- 
tures “ On the Passion of Christ,” gave instructions to his stu- 
dents in Physical*Gcography and the Anatomyof the human body. 
^J'he year lC83»now rises before us ; and Sir Robert Sibbald of 
Kipps, ])liysician, antiquary, naturalist, politician, .and theologian, 

f )asses across the scene. Any one who has looked over Sib- 
jald’s principal ^works knows that, though in many things too 
suj)erstitious, lie was one of those men who sought out the works 
of God as taking pleasure in associating them with their Creator. 
1 1 is coiTes[)on donee with Woodrow testifies to this even more 
strongly. And there c.an be little doubt but thsit to him we are 
indebted for leading the way in those habits of close observa- 
tion in Zoology and Ilotany, which now distinguish their students. 
Ills influence with the government of Charles 11. was such, that 
lu^ led it to take a lively and active interest in the cultivation of 
Scottish Natural Science, while he set a good exanqde of this in 
his own method of prosecuting his favourite purauits.^ But, 
though we are dealing only with Scottish Natural Science, it is 
scarcely possible to leave out of view the influence which, at this 
period, tlie English iiatur<alist, John Ray, had upon it. We 
cannot fail to trace that influence in looking at the Scottish lite- 
rature of Science of that time. Ray’s first purely scientific work 
— C atalogus PUmhwum Circa Cantabrigiani Nascentium — was 
published in 1660, and his last — Methodm Inaectorum — ^in the 
year in which he died, 1705. In the intervening period, no 

by our University reformers, when the perfect plan shall be recognised. (!) It 
has reference to matriculation — Habito examine plerique qui comperti sunt ad 
enpessendum ciirsum philosophicum minus idonei, cune Duncani Namii, viri 
inorum elegantia ct doctrina singular!, ut cos exactius in Uteris humaaioribuB in 
6C(iuentuin annum institueret, commissi sunt.” 

1 In the very able and interesting address which Dr Fleming, as President of 
Section D (** Zoology and Botany, including Physiology **} of the British Asso- 
ciation, Glasgow, 1855, delivered to a large audience, ke quotes the appointment 
of Sibbald by Charles II. to examine the productions of Scotland, in order to 
promote the study of Natural History. — ** Cum nos regia nostra consideratione 
animadvertentes, esse in antiquo nostro Scotiso Begno abundontiam eximianim 
et utilium Plantarum, Animalium, etc. ; quro si nota essent, et eomm natnia, 
virtutes ct usus, plurimum conducerent advariarum Artinm, et Artificiomm pro- 
fectum, et Medi^a% ac NatnraUs Historian Scientias miiltura promoiere pos * 
sent, quflB adeo necessarim sunt ad Ligeorum nostromm conservationem.'* we 
take this opportunity of directing the attention of our readers to ^e admiimUe 
statement in this address, as to what studies a chair of Natural Science should 
embrace.— New PhUoiophkal Jamnu^ vol. iii., p. 125, An. 1856. 
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fewer than thirty-fi^e distinct works, or memoirs on scientific 
subjects, were given by him to the public. Without dwelling on 
the character of these works, or on the success of Ray in pointing 
the way to a correct system of classification — a system in whicli 
the arrangement of the lower animals shall not clash with the 
requirements of the higher science of mind — ^we cannot pass by 
his laboui*s in the field of Physico-Theology, because tliese had a 
demonstrable influence on Scottish naturalists. This accom- 
plished man was as noted in his day for his pei^sonal piety as for 
nis attainments in science. His ‘‘Persuasives to a Iloly Life” 
may yet be read with profit. Cuvier says of his “Wisdom of 
Go(i in Creation,” “ that in it he has well shown how theological 
studies can be combined with purely scientific pursuits;” and 
of his Discourses on “ Chaos, the Deluge, and tlie End of the 
World,” that they contained a system of Geology ahead of the 
time at which he lived. His “ Physico-Theolomcal Discourses” 
led to the w’orks of his friend and disciple Deniam, which were 
much quoted in the apologetical literature of the beginning of 
last century. These were “ Physico-Theology,” and the less 
known work on “ Astro-Theology ;” crude, indeed, in many i*c- 
spects, but valuable as illustrating the union between scientific 
and theological pursuits, and as indicating lines of thought which, 
in their influence, passed into Scotland. Our historical survey 
brings us to 1793 — ^tho year in which David lire published his 
w'ork;^ in which we first meet with the true method of reading 
those wondrous legends written on the rocks — ^legends which 
lead our imaginations back to times so remote, that the very at- 
tempt to resmse them is painful. The resting-point at which we 
can hear to look steadily at them is attained, only when we read 
that, “ by faith we understand that tlie worlds were framed by 
the Word of God.” Some of our “ far advanced” have come to 
hold that this faith, as to world-making and world-building up, 
is not needed, because reason must teach us the one, and we liave 
everything as to the other so spread out before our eyes, that 
faith ma^ stand aside and give all to sight ! Ure was a proba- 
tioner of the Scottish Church, and — “ honour to whom honour is 
due” — ^The Scottish Church licentiate was far ahead of the scien- 
tific men of his day in the correctness of his estimate of the fos- 
siliferous strata. " 

“ These remains of ancient ocean,” he says, “become highly interest- 
ing when we consider them as furnishing us with an undeniable proof 

' “ HMofy of Rntherglen,” by Rev. D. Ure. Glasgow : Divid Niven, 1793. 
It is well known that Dr Fleming had a very high estimate of the value of Uro's 
labours. He refers to these fh^uently in the “ Histoiy of British Animals.** 
Bee also Hngh Miller's high testimony to Ure in his “ Fossiliferous Deposits of 
* Scotland, **p. IS. 
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that the earth, in some remote period, underwei|k a very great change.” 
After characterising the absurd views held regarding tliese organisms, 
he continues : — ‘‘ It is evident, on the slightest attention, that these 
bodies possessed organisation and life, in the same manner that shell- 
fish and other marine productions do at present. It is almost certain 
that most of them lived and died in the places where they are now 
found, and that these places were once covered with sea. From this 
view of them, some plausible theories of the earth have been formed, 
and a multiplicity qf arguments drawn to illustrate the causes by which 
the great revolutions of the earth were brought about. Facts, how- 
ever, are daily occurring which stand in opposition to most of these 
theories, and prove them to have been too hastily made. The more 
inquiries, unbiassed by theories, we make, and the greater number of 
facts that are uniljsguisedly related, the more able will mankind be to 
discover the phenomenon by which the globe of the earth was thrown 
into its present state. I can say, for my own part, that the more at- 
tentively I inquire into the subject, and the greater number of theories 
I consult, the more clearly I perceive the truth of the sacred theory 
given by Moses.” 

In this rapid suryey, we have had mainly in view science as 
taught by Clinstian men under the countenance of the Church 
— science, in a word, with a theological relation — science in al- 
liance with the exposition of the great love wherewith God hath 
loved us.” To have attempted to have pursued the history of 
the purely secular aspects of it, would, no doubt, have led us in- 
to fields of deepest interest, and have made us listen to wonders 
uttered by sober research with which imagination would shrink 
to deal ; but this article would be far from sufficient for such a 
view. The laboiu's of Hutton, of Jameson, and Murchison, and 
Lyell, will at once indicate how wide the field is on which we 
would require to enter. Limiting ourselves, then, to the consi- 
deration of Scottish Natural Science as seen in brotherhood with 
a living Christianity, and as professedly thus cultivated, there 
are some names around which we must linger lovingly for a little, 
before we come to that of Dr Fleming. The smaller birds fly 
in flocks, but the e^le goes forth alone. It is not thus either in 
the Church or the l^ate. Generally, it will be found that great 
men come in ^ups. They are Gra’s to any nation ; and 
when He sends them thus, we should rejoice in them — see only 
their outstanding excellencies, and try to hide that in them by 
which poor human nature” testifies that all such treasure is in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency may be seen to be of God. 
Besides, we seldom see their true fatness until they are taken 
from the midsj; of us. Scotland might be lawfolfy proud of such 
a ^up of men, whose scientific labours are associated with her 
Christianity, as that which contains the names — ^Thomas 
Chalmers, Hugh Miller, John Fleming, and David Brewster. 
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Any lengthened no^cc of the gigantic labours of Dr Clialmers 
in the field of Christian philosophy, would only be a repetition 
of w^hat is known to all. From the time that we meet with him 
as the youthful chemical lecturer at St Andrews, when he 
brought so many young men, under the spell of his rolling elo- 
quence, up to his ripe old age, we see the power whicli God had 

{ jiven to him for good. But while we w'ould not enter fully on 
lis manifold labours as the Christian apologist able to deal with 
several of the natural sciences, there arc yet two or three sen- 
tences which cannot be quoted too frequently at present, when so 
many efforts are being made to cut the moorings which bind us 
to a safe shore in matters touching genesis and science, and to 
push us rudely out into a wild sea of darkness and of doubt : — 

“ By referring the origin of the globe,” he says, ‘‘ to a higher anti- 
quity than is assigned to it by the writings of Moses, it has been said 
that Geology undermines our faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and 
in all the animating prospects which it unfolds. This is a false alarm. 
The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe. If they 
fix anything at all, it is only the antiquity of the species.” 

Again — 

The present economy of terrestrial things was raised, about six 
thousand years ago, on the basis of an earth then without form and 
void ; while, for aught of information we have in the Bible, the earth 
itself may, before this time, have been the theatre of many lengthened 
processes, the dwelling-place of older economics that have now gone 
by, but whereof the vestiges subsist even to the present day, both to 
the needless alarm of those who befriend Christianity, and the unwar- 
rantable triumph of those who have assailed it.” 

As days run on, we will learn more of how much the ChurcJi 
owes to ilr Hugh Miller. Though, after much study of his last 
labours, we cannot accept them as having made out a case for 
the views, of the reconciliation of the tw'o records, which he liad 
come to hold, we would not deny the Testimony of the liocks ” 
a place in tlie scientific literature of apologetics. We receive 
that work as only one aspect of his labours ; and we shall refuse 
to look at what he has done only in the light of his last work. 
They honour not his beloved memoiy who do so. On the con- 
traipr, we would assdeiate that work with his earlier labours and 
achievements, and would regard it as being to these very much 
what the carved work is to the Corinthian capital — beautiful in 
its place, but which, if broken off, w'ould yet leave the noble base 
ana shaft standing forth in all their imposing m^siveness and 
strength. We have not a shadow* of sympathy with any who 
believe that Hugh Millei^s fame must stand or fall by the Tes- 
mony of the Bi^ks.” Neither can we sympathise with those 
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who have mounted so high that they see Inly the carved work 
on the capital, and, in their admiration hf that, would ignore 
and despise as naught that on which the capital stands I For 
ourselves, we say sincerely, that we would rather lose the hand 
with which we write than question the goodness or grudge the 
greatness of Hugh Miller. ^^The Testimony,” however, con- 
fessedly deals wim doubtful matters, and it is- to be expected 
that inert, who have gone over the ground surveyed by him, 
hammer in hand, and with a sincere admiration of Mr Miller, 
in their hearts,* and who have seen the phenomena on which 
he builds so much, but which do not seem to them to demand 
his method of accounting for them, will rise up to tell their con- 
A'ietions on these points. Personal convictions of truth should 
ever have greater weight given to them than respect for the name 
and the memory of any man. 

All rejoice that one of this remarkable group. Sir D. Brewster, 
still lives. Few men have at anytime done more in making the 
very highest departments of science helpful to the every-day 
necessities of life ; and wo might point to many of his papers, in 
this journal, as proofs of the service he has rendered to the cause 
of Bible truth. May he still be spared with, as now, the admirar 
tion of many clustering around him, whom he has led into those 
paths of science in \mich nature has to be watched, lovingly 
waited on, wooed and won, before she will toll to man her secrets, 
and unfold to him those wondrous adaptations in her less known 
works which preach to us so forcibly of the manifold wisdom of God. 

Dr Fleming was born in 1785, at Kirkroads, a small farm 
near Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, of which his father was tenant. 
His parents were noted for their industiy, intelligence, and 
Christian worth.^ The district in which Fleming passed his 
youth is one well fitted to arrest the observing eye, and to gratify 
the naturalist.^ Its botsmy is rich and varied, and some of the 

1 nis mother, Catheriii<9 Nimmo, is still remembered os a devout, Christian 
woman. Fleming owed much to her instructions and example. On one point, 
however, they did not agree. Mrs Fleming was a devoted Old Light ” ^herent, 
but tlohn soon showed symptoms of a leaning for the Established Church, His 
inothcr did not much like this indifterence ** to the testimony but she liked less 
her son’s indiiference to the distinction between *‘The Old Light and the New.** 
To her the distinction was vital, to her son it was as nothing ; and ^e often sought 
to iin])n‘ss him with its importance. On one occasion her heart was on the thies- 
liold of joy. Hetuniing from a botanical excursion in a moorland Strict, in which 
both bodies of Dissent had a chaiiel, John said: — “Mother,! have been making 
observations, and have found out the difference between- the Old Light and the 
New.** “ Have you at last ? ** asked the mother with a ^ad look. “ Tes,*’ was 
the answer, in a style not unusual with him in after years ; “ Yes^ the one p&urdt 
stands north and souths and the other east and westT 

* In a walk of not more than a mile from the* meadow ground up to the 
wooded hills, we have found— Ophioglossum, Botiychinm, Scolopendcnmi, and 
Asplenium ffeUx /ominaj, 
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rarer birds of Scoda&d visit it, or have their haunts among^ its 
wooded hills.^ Geologically, too, the district is deeply interesting, 
and, in some respects, unique. Bordering on the farm on which 
Fleming was brought up, is the Kirktoti Limestone, first made 

E inerally known to men of science by the interesting memoirs of 
r Hibbert (Trans. By. Soc., Ed., vol. xiii.) ; lying under masses 
of green-stone and green-tufa, and dipping sharpy towards the 
north-west, as if hastening down to the now fiir more famous 
Torbanehill Mineral, on the true character of which Fleming was 
but recently called to give testimony in a court of law — testi- 
mony which, from its precision, clearness, and scientific accuracy 
was held to have given direction to that noted case.^ The trap ac- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood of Fleming’c birth-place, and 
all along the hills amidst which he rambled in early life, is most 
curious and interesting ; and, wc think, we can trace the in- 
fluence of its peculiar ^character in some of his most interesting 
separate geological papers. At one place, you see tliat it has 
done no more than given the appearance of the gentlest undula- 
tion to the surface, while at another it has lifted the strata 
through which it has been protruded into a position nearly ver- 
tical. At yet another place, you find the strata so contorted 

* As the Rin^-onsel (Turdui Torquatus), the Shrike (Lanhs Exnihitor)^ the 
Sisken (CarduelU Spimm), the Goatsucker (Caprmulgua Europceus), the Grass- 
hopper-chirper (Sihilatrix Locustelh), etc. 

* One of the eminent men called by the defenders told us recently that the 
geological witnesses for the defence, agreed that Fleming should be called lirst. 
A short extract from his eridence may be interesting. Examined by Mr 
Neayes : — 

** Are there appearances similar to what you are accustomed to And in the 
floor and roof or other coals ?— Perfectly identical. 

** Is it supposed that the bed of coal, in such circumstances, is composed of 
sigillaria, of which the rootlets are to be seen below ? — ^It may be supposed so, 
but 1 stated, I did not find sigillarias in the bed ; but I found all the three I 
named, viz. : — stimnarid distinc^ numerous lepidoilpndrons, and numerous cala- 
mites, generaUy, howercr, stratified, or in a particular plane. 

And all these appearances correspond with what you have seen in other 
coal beds ? — Quite so. * ** 

** In all respects? — In all respects. 

''Mineralopcally you have examined this substance?— I have. 

** Does it appear to you to agree or difler from other substances that are 
called coal? — should s^ in no essential points does it dififer from ordinary 
caonel coal, and as such i would denominate it. 

^Mineralogically?— htineralogically and without hesitation. 

**Its itmctnn does agree with cannel coal?— It does. 

« In combustibility it agrees with cannel coal ? — ^It does so. 

**Eje,yc you examined its fracture ?— I have. 

** Does Its fhLCtnre agree with that of cannel coal ?— Quite so. 

"What is its fracture?— It has a tendency, in certain portions of the bed, to 
a riaty fiiaeture, presenting a tolerably even surface. Generally, it has that 
fracture when it is broken in a dhrecdon parallel to the plane of stratification, 
^en broken across, it frcMjuently presents a very irregular, hackly, jagged, 
Mrface ; had in other eases, it produces the conchoidal fracture, or the rounded 
sheU-likeform.” 
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that, almost instinctively, you seek to afcotmt tot the harsh 
twistings by im^ning giant hands labouring to bend them in 
directions opposite to that into which giant shoulders have been 
seeking to heave them. The paleontology of the fossiliferous 
beds, in relation to which the trap is found sometimes as Jhw 
overling them, and sometimes as upheaval shooting up through 
them, are peculiarly rich. And that all this had a powerful in- 
fluence on young Fleming there can be no doubt. The fre- 
quent references, in his History of British Animals,” to the 
locality supply the proofs It is not our intention to dwell on 
liis student life.^ Having become a licentiate of the Established 
Church, he was soon after settled as parish minister of Bressay, 
Shetland. In *1810 he was translated to Flisk, in Fifeshire. 
It was here that his intimacy with Chalmers began, ^hich con- 
tinued uiiintomipted while tliey were spared together. Under 
date Sept. 8, 1810, Chalmers writes in nis journal : — " Walked 
to Monzic. At dinner we had Mr Fleming, presentee to Flisk ; 
accomplished in some interesting branches of science, and pro- 
mises to be a great acquisition to me, from the congeniality of 
some of our pursuits.” Again, Sept. 11 : — ^ Had a long walk 
with Mr Fleming, and am happy to find thatJio expresses a high 
sense of duty on the subject of the clerical office. 

llis loi'^st and most important works were published while 
he was minister of Flisk. In 1832 he became minister of a 
more populous parish, Clackmannan, and, after a few years of 
faithfm and evangelical ministerial work there, he was appointed 

' The local coal deposits and beds of carboniferons limestone became the great 
books in which he corlv began to read that story of their formation, and of their 
characteristic fossils, of which in after years he mode such good use. For ex- 
ample, “ In the “ Histoiy of British Animals,*’ when ho comes to describe ex- 
tinct species — under the Order, Mollusca cephala ; Sub^Section, Cephalopoda ; 
Genus, Orthocera—we find that fonr of the nine specimens which have the sur- 
face of the shell soft, had been orimnally described by himself in connection 
with llis own labours in the carbonuerous limestone ; one of the three given os 
having the surface striated tranversely ; the whole of those whose surface is 
characterised by transverse ridges, and one of the two distinguished by the sur- 
face with longitudinal planes or farrows. This will show to what purpose ho 
had worked among the characteristic strata of bis native distriet. 

> His devotion to natural science so influenced several who had been his 
school-follows, and who continued his acquaintance foWmany years, that thongh 
working-men, they learned Latin when grown up, in order that they might be 
able to study botaiw as a science. 

His visits to Bathgate were frequent for some time after he became a minister. 
On one of these occasions his brother William, who had vexed hb rebtives by 
his irregular habits, brought a young man to intro4uce to John. ** This,” said 
William, “ is Mr S., my most intimate Mend.” ‘‘The Very worst thing you 
could say of him,” was John’s immediate answer ! . 

' On the first occasion that he preached in Bathgate, Ids old cronies assembled 
to criticise. They took possession of a whole pew in front of the puIpiL'lNiti 
must have been somewhat perplexed when they heard the text. Acts xmlO, 
“What will this babbler say?” 
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to the Professorship^eof Natural Philosophy in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Having identified liimself with the Free Church, he 
left the Establishment in 1843, and, in 1845, was asked to take 
the Chair of Natural Science in the. New (Free Church) College, 
Edinburgh. In this bald outline of his life, we have not yet in- 
dicated what seems to us its leading feature. This was the de- 
termination to show, that not only is there no inherent tendency 
in the earnest study of science, to seduce th& soul from simple 
confidence in God as a covenant God, but that ^ in it man may, 
while in lively fellowship with the mind of Christ, come to stand 
as a leader even among those whose only work is the study of 
science without reference to its religious aspects and its theo- 
logical bearings. He found two tendencies Actively at work 
wlien he rose into a position of influence. On the one hand, 
there were many who, while professing belief in a personal 
God, dealt by His Works as if creation could be divorced fi*oni 
the thought of the Creator ; and, on the other hand, he saw a 
large class growing up, ahead of their fellows in point of intelli- 
gence, who were soon to seek to avail themselves of the dis- 
coveries of science, in order to w'ound, directly or indirectly, 
men’s confidence in the infallible teaching of the Ihble. His 
resolution was to outstrip the former in the knowledge of their 
peculiar studies, and to make use of his attainments to confound 
the latter, or, at least, to ward off' those blows which they >vere 
beginning to deal at the fair, bright form of Bevealed Truth. 
And he succeeded. He deserves this praise. The right minded 
Christian apologist will not give him less ; and when the great 
multiform warfare between infidel and christianized science shall 
assume, as we Relieve it shall, forms of subtility of which we 
have not dreamt, it will be even more readily accorded to him 
than it is now. It is a long time since we first read the ])refacc 
to " The History of Briti^ Animals,” but we will not soon 
forget the effect made on us by the then startling, but bold and 
manly utterance which is therein given on the uieological rela- 
tions of Natural Science. He says — 

*^The most sincere friend of Revelation need be under no alarm, 
even should he be anxious to establish the authority of his Bible over 
a wider field than thb Moral History of our race. If the sacred his- 
torian be considered as referring to the earlier eras in the commence- 
meiii of his narrative only, ^ In the beginning, God created the heaven 
and the earth,’ and to have contemplated, in what follows, the crea- 
tion of the animals and vegetebles of the modern epoch, it will be 
found that the deductions ofscience and the records of Inspiration, har- 
monise^— as the Word and the Works of God must do, if rightly int 
telpi^t^.” 

Words which, as we know, were, at a time when Chalmers’ 
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views were not known among NatunQists, p an anchor to many 
on dark and troubled waters. They brought before many an 
entirely new thought, which became the means of preserving 
them in the faith of their fathers until their iathers’ faith became 
their own. If we find apparent antagonism between the Word 
and the World, nothing can be said against the Worid, for it is 
God’s handiwork ; and nothing against the Word, fi^r that is as 
truly His and from Him. The seeming contradiction is the 
result cither of man’s imorance, of the imperfection of man’s 
faculties, of the.partial development of science — or of all of them 
together. Now, with some Imowledge of the ground occupied 
at present by Geology, Chemistry, and Physiology, we feel con- 
fident that tlie position thus laid down by Fleming still continues 
impregnable. In 1857 he had not found anything which could 
lead him to modify the utterance of 1828. believe, too, 
that the apologetical efibrts of christianized science will continue 
to be influential only as made (com this sure standing ground. We 
need not dwell on the philosophical character of this attitude, 
for (1) It accepts the Baconian Aphorism, that man, as the 
minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands as much 
as his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to 
things or to the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is 
capable of more (2) As a consequence, it acknowledges that, 
because of the inipeifection of man’s faculties, there wiU always 
be a field in nature not thoroughly surveyed — that is, impermi> 
tion in the sciences themselves as to the knowledge of nature : 
and (3) It is characterized by child-like faith in &od, and im- 
plicit confidence in the Scriptures as the very Word of God. 
We put this feature last, though in point of omer, importance, 
and influence, it really stands first. Thus the humility of the 
true Christian philosopher. 

When Fleming attained to the New College Phifessorship, in 
which, like Kay at Black Notley, he was to spend the pittance 
of life which was left to him,” lie found himself in a position 
pcculiarly.fiivourable to the work in which he took pleasure. 
In instituting the Chair of Natural Science, the church tb which 
he belonged testified that she has no dread of the discoveries of 
advanced science, but rather that she welcomes them. In 
having such a man as Dr Fleming to occupy it, ^er first Pro- 
fessor was one of the greatest Naturalists of die age, a man to 
whom the highest scientific mind of Europe paid homage. 
This Chair was then, in its very realization, to testify to^e 
brotherhood between the revelation of God in the Bible, and fibe 
evidences of his power, and presence, and wisdom, and goodness 
in the outward world. Dr Fleming had thus a twofold ptarpose 
to work out in the position assigned to him. On the one 
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he was to 6ed with .the different bran^es of sdence taught 
there in a way not less able, systematic, and, in the highest 
sense, academic, than Ihey were, or ever had been, taught from 
Chairs whose only object is held to be instruction in science 
without any reiwence to revealed religion. And, on the other 
hand, he was to .deal with the theological relations of the Phy- 
sical Sciences, and with prevailing current attempts to set the 
findings of science in antagonism to the historical and dogmatic 
teaching of the Bible, from tbe point pf view of the thoroughly 
accomplished theologian. In a word, he was^once more to 
realize in Edinburgh such a scene as that which attractively 
stands out before us when we look back to the foundation of the 
Edinburgh University, and see Bollock in the work at which w'c 
have alr^y glanced.^ * 

Perhaps m Ur Fleming’s ability to deal with many branches 
of science, not in the way of sciolism, but as one whoso great 
attainments fitted him fi>r sjpeaking with authority, we may dis- 
cover a leading feature of his character. We do not claim that he 
shall be con8i<fered a great discoverer, but we do claim for him 
the rare merit of having very greatly helped the progress of 
science, by being among the foremost who pointed out a method 
of classificatibn more simple, yet more philosophical, than had 
before been generally recognised. His name will always be 
associated with this. Having taken a survey of the condition of 
natural science at the beginnmg of tbe present century, he saw, 
as he believed, that not only were many led away by crude 
theories and by specious but unwarranted generalizations, but also 
that a great hinderance to the pro^ss of science lay in the 
Linnsean system of classification. set himself to remedy this. 
It was a bold step. In common with. Dr Fleming, many con- 
temporary students of science were feeling the bondage of the 

1 Saboidinste to this twofold work, but von far from onimportaiit, we would 
notice a protidon for what may be called BlBlical Science. Thu takes uote of 
natural oljeets and phenomena mentioned in Scriptur^ and used hy the Spirit 
of Ood in eommnnieating His fiioi^ts to men. The importance of this must 
at once be apparent. How often tine understanding of some natural image used 
By the Bible writers, Sashes li(^t in upon expressions not otherwise clearly 
seen. Other adTantaoM of this will readily occur to us. The imagery used by 
Scripture writers was drawn either from what they had heard from others, and 
what wee currently thus known, or from fire Works of Ood around them. We 
could point out many passages in which tiw former sort is broadly marked. In 
the latter^ we are inade to see how careftilly and how closely, and even how 
ndnntebr fee prophets had obaerved the works of Ood. Take one out of many 
passsgM uhlat occur to us, in which a natural image is used to give prominence 
to greet mar— Micah riL 17, " They shaQ more out of their hous like worms of 
theearth.* The tbou^ generally suuestedlT^fear would be moving m/o their 
hoie% but fee Hetniahat at once sees the fiitee of the expression, when he re- 
meBthatstheeSiBct of (he least uoIM) like the smtrtching of the meUb on the 
wcau^ulfladiiedlhey move set m their holee. - 
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Linnseanmetho^ and were castine about finrpne of greater liberlw, 
and one more iii harmony with advancing science. The bold 
few kept at their work amidst many changes of prestunptnous 
innovation. They did not, however, desire to drareciate uie old 
system. On the contrary, they held that the iUostrioiis Swede 
would have been quick to acknowledge, in the light of many new 
discoveries, the defects of a system which his msciples dung to 
as perfect. The system wnich Flemi^ proposed to Bntisb 
Naturalists is that well known as the ]^aiy or Dichotomons 
system — ^the leading feature of which consists in arran^ng 
animals according to their positive and negative characters. 
This he put to the severest of all tests, by applying it in his wmrk 
on Britisn animals. In the mplication of it, he took advantage 
both of the artificial and of the natural ^tems which were m 
vogue among their respective adherents ; and thus he claimed 
fur it the name of a mixed ^tem. We give his own explanaticm 
of it (Phil, of Zool. n., p. 142) : 

“ If we take a hundred species of animals, it will be pracfieable to 
discover characters which are common to nearly fifty of these, but 
which are either absent of are incorporated with other characters 
in the remainder. We thus obtain two classes of fifty each, the one 
distinguished by a poatioe, the other by a ruyatit^ mark.” 

The prominence given to the ^^nemtive mark” specially dis- 
tinguishes this system from that of Cuvier, who passes it alto- 
gether. Thus, at the commencement ofhis labours, when indi- 
cating the means of a true classification, he said, “ Ces moyens 
sont les particularit4s ou les assemblages de particularit4s ez- 
clusivcment propres k chacun.”^ Bul^ perhaps, the best way to 
exhibit the primaiy divisions of the Dichotomous plan will be to 
contrast them mth those of the great Swede and of Cuvier. 

Zimanu,* 

I. Heart with two auricles and two ventricles; blood warm, red-^ 
Mammals, Birds. 

II. Heart with one auricle and one ventricle ; blood coU, red— 
Amphibious Animals, Fishes. 

IH. Heart with one auricle and no ventricle; sanies cold, white — 
Insects, Worms. * , 

Cuvitr.* 

I. Vertebrated Animals— Mammals, Birds, Beplilai^ Fishes, 
n. I^ft or Molluscous A ni mals— MiJlusoat (six Cepha-. 

opoda, Pteronoda, etc.) 
lU. Articdated Animals— BuMptSj WtniDS, ' 

< Tableaux Eldnentaiw De L'Riitoire NatoidkBeaAalmaaa, nn. . . 
^sterna Natnne. * IH/im Aatel 
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IV. Badiated Aniifals — Zoophytes, (five groups, Echinodbma, 
Intestina, etc.) , 

Fleming^ 

1. Vertebral Animals — ^Mammals, Birds, Beptiles, Fishes. 

II. Invertebral Animals — ^MoHuscous Animals, Badiated Animals.^ 

To the eye the simplicity of 'Fleming’s system is at once ap- 
parent ; but it has been alleged against it, and the author him- 
self makes the admission, that in the application of it, difficulty 
mil be found in regard to the sub-divisions. Swainson, in advo- 
cating the circular system proposed by M^Leay, questions its use- 
fulness altogether, if wo lightly remember, and gives some illus- 
trations of its weakness, which tell decidedly • against it ; but, 
while we acknowledge its defects, the praise of the author must be 
great when we remember the time at which he proposed it, and 
flie highly artificial system then in vogue. This whole question 
of classification is a very difficult one, and much yet remains to 
be done in it. We are persuaded, however, that if ever the time 
shall come when any one systepi embracing all animal life shall 
be received, it will be found based on "those structural and 
fiinctioiial^ characteristics to which Fleming attributed so much 
importance. 

Looking generally at his first great work, which, so soon after 
its appearance, raised him to the first place among Scottish 
Naturalists, and made his name well-known in England and on 
the Continent, several of its features strike us as not only in 
advance of his day, but as abreast of the philosophy of Zoology 
at the present time ; and our regret is that it never occurred to 
Dr Fleming to bring out that worl^.in a cheaper and more popu- 
lar form. Views of Instinct are brought out and gi’aphically 
illustrated in connection with bis discussions on ^^ Tlie Vital 
Principle,” which, for tlieir correctness and broad common sense, 
are peculiarly valuable now, when Materialism is seeking to fill 
its quiver with arrows found in this department of philosophical 
re^arch. It is impossible to follow the statements made on this 
point in our higher literature, without feeling that never before 

1 Histoiy of British Aij^mals. 

s The system of classification at present in use is that of Cuvier, modified by 
ProfeMor Owen, who has put the primary division, ArticulatOf in' the place as- 
simi^hj Cnvier to that of MoUubco, 

•ie.. Anatomical and Phymlogkai characteristics. It is enrions to notice 
how much carelessness obtains in the use of Aese terms, especially in works of 
a semi-theolofneal character. But it should be remembereo, that the province 
of anatomy is limited to questions tonching the $trueiure of the organised body, 
whereas physiolog/is limited to the consideration of its fhnetions, and to ** the 
explanation ofthe actions which it is capable of producing.’* Again, Otology 
deals with the deeper question of eouss, or of vM force. 
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"havS'^^he alleged affinities between the rational sonl and the 
instincts of the higher orders of the irrayonal creatures been 
brought so awfully near to each other as ^ey often seem to be 
at present. These speculations likewise gain point from the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the comparatively recent branch of know- 
ledge — homology, or the anatomical relations between man and 
the lower animals. In Fleming's remarks on Instinct, and, 
especially in the views he held of the great importance of the study 
of comparative anatomy, w’o see the point of view from which 
these are to be Regarded, and the ground on which errors linked 
up with them are to be met. 

It is also a striking testimony to the ability of Dr Fleming, 
that notwithstanding the attention which has been devoted to 
Psycholog}^ sineb he laid down its great land marks with a pre- 
cision wdiich helped forward the progress of the Science of !Mind, 
his views have not been superseded. And more ; many have 
been in the habit of tracing the first recognition, in the system- 
atic study o(* Moral Philosophy, of the fallcm character of man, 
and the provision in grace made for the remedy of this, to the 
labours of Chalmers, and perhaps more fully to the author of the 
admirable work on Christian Ethics but it should not be 
overlooked, that both are taken clearly into account in the section 
of the Philosophy of Zoology devoted to the “Faculties of the 
Mind.” Thus, vol. i., p. 239, having put the question, “ What 
is duty?” he reviews the variable standards of duty existing in 
different heathen nations, and adds, — 

Wc could easily swell the proofs of the variableness of the human 
standard of duty, — and although all are convinced that there is, 
or ought to be, a standard, they differ with respect to its char- 
acter. This display of a moral deficiency or want in our nature, 
is the strongest proof that can be urged for the necessity of a revela- 
tion. The Christian religion supplies this moral want, — and fur- 
nishes a standard which, if observed, would make all men in every 
condition happy, exalted, and wise.” 

The greater part of vol. ii. of his first work is devoted to the 
exposition and illustration of the new principle of classification. 
We might enlarge on this; but, while recommending it ^ the 
study of our readers, w^e shall only remark that the first class 
under the general subdivision Gangliatay fofms, with slight alter- 
ation, the article “ Jl/bZ/wsoa” in the seventh edition of the “Ency- 
clopajdia Britannica.” This was afterwards published sepai'ately, 
ana is now regarded as a standard work. 

Six years a&r the publication of “The Philosophy of Zoology,” 
he sent to the j)ress his well knovm “ History of British Animals.” 
In this a decided and thoroughly^ scientific attempt was made, 
we believe, for the first time in Britain, to exhibit me pelsaonto- 
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lo^(^ history of ammals along side of the histoiy of those be- 
lonan^ to our epoch^ Gool<^y was made by him to join hands 
with his favourite Zoology. The strata, which hold tlie remains 
of the forms of life characteristio of the past giant ages, were 
made helpful to tlic study of forms of life at present existing; and 
these latter, a^dn, were made to throw' a bnght light back upon 
the former. The rocks were seen to have a testimony. How 
was that to be read, and was there any one great principle which 
might safely be alleged tosu^^est an explanation of those mighty 
revolutions which the geologist saw had taken place in the ani- 
mal kingdom ? The questions were momentous, and they con- 
tinue questions of deepest moment still. And now Fleming 
walks forth again in strength. He had a message to tell to his 
age, touching the great ages which h^ passed" before man ap- 
peared on the platform of creation ; and the earth, as it now is, 
began to hasten to that more glorious condition when, in con- 
nection with the foil realization of the work of its Creator- 
Kedecmcr, it shall lay aside the defiled garments of sin, and the 
unlovely garb ofi the great curse, and shall stand forth in im- 
mortal youth — “ New.” 

It is in the philosophical preface to the “ History of British 
Animals” that we %st meet distinctly widi the evidence of the 
great geolo^cal attainments of Dr Fleming, — attainments not 
gathered up from books, but formed in the wide attractive field 
of observation, by one who rejoiced in calling himself an “ out- 
door naturalist.” He divides the crust of the earth into six great 
epochs. These are — I. The Modem Epoch ; H. The Penult 
Epoch; HI. The Cretaceous Epoch: IV. The Saliferous 
Epoch; V. The Carboniferous Epoch ; and VI. The Ihimitive 
Epocli. A glance at these will convince any one, but especially 
any one acquainted with the group of strata included under eacli, 
how; much recent classification is indebted to this mode. The 
change of names, no doubt, helps to hide this; but the debt, and 
it is a large one, continues notwithstanding. Looking not only 
at the gradual formation of the various strata, but also at their 
pal^ntological character, Dr Fleming says,— “ The revolutions 
which have taken phee tn ihc animal kingdom, have been produced 
by tne chafes which aceonmuded the successive depositions of tAs 
strata^' Tjiis meets (much more thim we have space to exhibit. 
It acknowledges the revolutions in the animal kingdom, and 
an explanation ; and it anticipates a whole host of the 
erw stetemente winch now prevail on this point. The earth 
has a history-— it hath had one rince God founded it on the 
flopds ; and this history hath been growing in greatness as world 
was piled <m world, and as « the ^t ages heaved the bill, and 
brake the abrnre The histoiy of the earth’s omst is written on 
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the earth itself : nowhere else. Man is the* interpreter of that 
history; but the interpreter is not infallible? Fleming broadly 
states that his interpretations will be .trustworthy only when they 
are based on, and guided by, observation of what the rocks tell 
of themselves. Their history is not written in the Bible, because 
the Bible deals with the earth as given to man. It is no part of 
its mission to unfold to us a particular account of what the world 
was in the gi'eat ages before man is seen amidst its manifold beauty. 
This consideration, should lead us to regard with suspicion every 
theory which would make the Bible responsible for a detailed ac- 
count of creation, unconnected with the nistory of man. The posi- 
ti(ni laid down by Fleming suggests all this and much more. We 
must not then look to the Bible for the detailed history of the 
eartli’s crust. Tlflat history is written on the rocks ; and it is for 
science humbly, and in self-distrust, to attempt to read it. But 
if the attempt be made in the belief that the task is an easy one, 
beyond all doubt the interpretation will be false. The task is 
not easy. Imagine the dimculty of deciphering the legends on a 
slab, on which the picture-writing of Egypt should be found 
crossed with cuneiform characters, and these again, in opposite 
directions, with Arabic, with Hebrew, with Greek, and with 
liomaii letters, while only one alphabet was fu^ly known, and the 
story contained in it had references to all tlie other writing I 
If it were a question of comparative age that was to be settled, 
we can see how the historic critic might again and again find 
himself at fault, as he discovered that which he had before con- 
cluded was most ancient, meeting him as if it had been realised 
after what he knows to be the latest. Now, though we have got 
the key to the relative age of the different strata, we have not 
got, and we never will get, the key to the time in the histoiy of 
the earth’s crust over wmich those periods of disturbance extended, 
which have given to the surface its present conformation. If time 
after time the disturbing action was general — and there are good 
reasons for believing this, there would be ruin — wide-spread de- 
solation — ^prevailing chaos, and consequently “ great gaps ” in 
the march of organic being; but there would be no break in the' 
purpose of Divine manifestation, because the gaps themselves would 
be parts of the Divine plan. Ignorance of this is now leadiing 
some — in order to preserve their imagination of an unbroken chain 
of organic being, from the lowest fossiliierous strata up to our 
own epoch — to explain away the w'ords, The earth was without 

form and void,” hy a process which would soon take fixim us the 
whole Bible. The dogma of Linne, ^ Natora opiiex rerum, 
saltus non facit,’ ” says Fleming, "is like the < chain of being,’ of 
Bonnet, ^little dlse than a poet’s dream.’ ” We have oft^ ihpught 
tha^ in dealing with the " chaos question,” the statements of the 
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Spirit of God, as to-the close of the present order of things, are 
very suggestive, '^^hen we are introduced to it in Genesis, the 
words broadly indicate desolation ; and, when the last grains in 
our time’s glass shall have run, darkness and desolation are to be 
again the threshold to new light and life — (2 Peter iii.) Present 
creation is thus seen associated, in its beginning and its ending, 
with chaos, like the two ends of the rainbow resting on, or lost in, 
dark clouds.^ • 

Though he w^as spared to sec many attempts made to invali- 
date this position, and to get quit of the theory indicated in it, he 
never resiled from it. Tliese changes he held to lie characterised 
by great disturbance in many cases, and by an altogetlier un- 
usual state of things in all. Ilis opinions on this (question were 
readily accepted by the highest minds of the ebuntry. We are 
Avell acquainted with Chalmers’ views of them. Hugh ^Miller’s 
were not less distinct-. At this period of our liistory,” — the 
period represented by the Cromarty iclithyolite beds of the Low er 
Old Eed Sandstone, — he says, ^‘soine terrible catastrophe in- 
volved in sudden destruction the fish of an area at least a 
hundred miles fiom boundary to boundary, ])crhaps much more. 
The same platform in Orkney as at Cromarty is stiwed thick 
wdth remains, which exhibit unequivocably the marks of violent 
death. The figures are contorted, contracted, curved ; the tail, 
in many instances, is bent round to the head ; the spines stick 
out ; the fins are spread to the full, as in fish that die in convul- 
sions.” In this case, the illustration is no doubt partial, but 
there is the recognition of the principle stated by Fleming — a 
recognition wdiich alone could have led him philosophically, in 
his First Impressions of England,” to the full acknowledgment 
of the chaos demanded by the old scheme of reconciliation. Nor 

1 Since writing this, we had occasion to look back on some of the eai-ly 
numbers of this journal, and we met with the following, by Sir 1). Brewster, in 
the article on Cuvier: ** He has proved, by an accurate comparison of the bones 
of one period with those of another, that the animals of any given period were 
not descended, by natural birth, from those of the preceding period, but were 
new creatures, fresh from the hand of their Maker. Hence he deduced the 
extraordinary result, that the creatures of each successive period had been de- 
stroyed by some sudden catastrophe ; and that the earth, thus swept of its 
anim^ life, was a^in repeopled by new races of beings, rising in the scale of 

creation, and terminating in intellectual and immortal man 

But the confirmation ofthe Mosaic account of creation is not the only, or even 
fhe chief, result of geological discoveiy. Hie commencement of organic life 
in plants and animals of the first period, and its higher and progressive 
development in different orders of beings, leads ns back to that beginning 
whicb was sq long veiled from human reason ; while the successive destruction 
of fueeessive creations carries us forward to the terminus of our own period— 
to that 'day of the I<otd, when the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the e'arth/tlso, and the works 
which are therein, shall be burned up.*”— BriM JXeview, vol. i., p. 28, 
1844. 
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will any answer to this be satisfactory, whigh sets out with the 
question — But you do not say it is logical^ to affirm that what 
is true of the i)art must be true of the whole ? ” because in this 
matter we have sure indications that all the leading forms of life 
of certain epochs have been destroyed before those characteristic 
of a succeeding one have been ushered on the scene of being. 
Besides, the hypothesis — ^what is true of a part may have been 
true of the whole^is not without its apologctical value. But, 
say some fireside geologists, We grant that former epochs have 
been introduced In conditions of chaos and darkness, out we do 
not acknowledge that our own has ; for have not these rocks 
been as they now are for millions of years, as attested by their 
water-worn side»? and these deltas, have they too not been form- 
ing for millions of years without any disturbance ? and these 
cones of old volcanoes — ^pretty in their sharp edgings and deli- 
cate outlines — could ever water have swept over them without 
levelling them to the valley?” These questions admit of an ela- 
borate answer in the statement of hypotheses, which, though they 
remove not the difficulty, yet neutralise the olncctioiis built on 
it ; but this would be foreign to our article. We refer to them, 
however, in order to state, that though Chalmers, and Miller, 
and Fleming, had all these phenomena under their notice, they 
did not find anything in them to lead even to a modification of the 
(^halmerian scheme of reconciliation. Mr Miller, as we have 
seen, did change ; but it is demonstrable that it was not because 
he felt himself unequal to deal with these so-called difficulties. 
Now that we arc deprived of Dr Fleming’s presence, and of the 
influence of the living voice, to protest against the wild, and, we 
shall add, unscientific theories, into wmicli many are blindly 
drifting, in connection with bewildering schemes for harmonising 
Geology and Genesis, we feel thankful that he, being dead, yet 
speaketh ; and that his words arc such as that, while exact science 
accepts them as containing a theory which solves many difficul- 
ties, the Christian likewise can acc^t this theory, and rest in it, 
as he waits for that brighter and mller light, which he will be 
among the foremost to welcome — when it comes. 

And we should be all the more thankftil for what Fleming has 
accomplished in this department, when, as i^ow, many who could 
not tell one series of strata from another in the field of practical 
Geology, and who are as ignorant as one we heard of lately, who^ 
when a young finend showed him a beautifiil beUmnitey said, 

Yes, I sec a — a thunderbolt,” have attained to a rudimentary 
knowledge of the terminology of this difficult science, and, be- 
cause of this, think themselves entitled to attempt to pledge the 
Christian understanding to views of the history of God’s cteal^g 
with creation, which, wmle they ore not &voured by science do 
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violence to the vrritten Word of God, Plainly tho Church’s 
duty and safety is to* stand aloof. She hat a eeheme which has not 
yet been ehtiken ; and she is not called upon yet to look out for 
another. Yea, were that scheme shaken, and were the “ Age 
Theoiy,” — “ The Rapid Refti^ration Theoiy,” — “ The Dyna- 
mical aheory,” — Dr Ure^s “Antediluvian Theory,” — tlieDean 
of York’s “ Diluvian Theoiy,” — or Mr Gosse’s “ Procbronic 
Theoiy,” to be the only one which she could bravely look in the 
face, wo have a deep persuasion and an earnest conviction, that 
she would not be called to identify herself with it. She can 
point to the lessons in the past, and, while acknowledging the 
unperfect state of this science, demand that her children shall 
not attempt to pledge her to any scheme, on the ground that the 
proof is positive, vraich, at present, it is very far from indeed. 
And how commanding this attitude. While looking forth from 
amidst the blessed sunshine of her Lord’s countenance, she will 
acknowledge the riches of creation to bo His, and will bid all her 
accomplished children, “ God speed,” in seeking to know increas- 
ingly tlio WOTS of Him by whom tlie worlds were made. Super- 
stition may frown at true science, but true Christianity frowns 
only on that which is false. Christianity seeks to lay the fruits 
of knowledge, not less than the sacrifices of love, on the altar of 
her King and Head. 

It says not a little for the sagacity which tabulated the great 
divisions of the strata, in the preface to the “ British Animals,” 
that the author, though fully alive to the vast additions recently 
made to our knowlec^ of the crust of the earth, did not feel 
himself called upon to alter his table, but found it fitted for re- 
ceiving the latest discoveries of geology. Beforo his death, wo 
fimnd it an interesting work to compare the outline of geological 
lectures in his “Institutes” — drawn up after 1845 — ^with tho 
subdivisions in the tabulated epochs. The results of the com- 
parison were peculiarly gratifying, as showing how thoroughly, 
m his old age, he kept pace with science in her onward march, 
and also, how ready he was to welcome tlie discoveries being 
made in those wide fields which he had so wisely mapped out in 
his early days. Accordingly, Lyell’s labours In the Tertiaiy, 
and Murchison’s inothe Suurian, ate welcomed and admitted 
to tlie place of great prominence which he at once conceded to 
them. Much greater prominence is likewise given to Palaion- 
tology iti "'^he Institutes,” than was assigned to it in tho “Ilis- 
t(Hfy of British Animals,” and the theolof^nl difficulties are more 
fwy maiked. It must ever be a cause of regret that his ad- 
vanced kdowledm was not brought out in connection with an 
edition of the “British Animals,^ which would have contained 
the resulti of recent observa^m and discoveiy; because in the 
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full knowledge of many new Hand-Books ii^Natanil Histoiy, he 
would not willingly give the preference Ur any over this work, 
except, indeed, in the matter of information on recent discoveries. 
While, as a true man of science, he keeps to his peculiar work, 
and docs it well, there is a delightful mshness of remark, of 
anecdote, and ouiet antiquarian gossip, accompanying his de- 
scriptions, wliicii must have a charm tor all. We should have 
liked to quote some illustrative passages, but must ask the reader 
to look at the thiril remark under Felis Catus — Brit. An., p. 15;* 
at the second, under Boa Taurus^ p. 24; at the passage from 
Torfwusj p. 27; and at the remark under Delphinua Phoccanoj 
p. 34; as indicating into wliat regions of literatui*e he travelled in 
searcli of information on his favourite pursuits. 

^‘Tlie Institutes” bear striking testimony to the variety and 
breadth of his attainments; and he has left ample proof that 
these were not only varied but accurate, and not only broad but 
doe]) likewise. Chemistiy, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, and 
tlie several departments of Geology, were familiar to him as 
hoiiseliold words. And if to these we add his intimate know'- 
ledgc of Comparative Anatomy, wo will see how thoroughly 
furnished he wiis for his work. The questions having direct or 
indirect theological bearings, which he discussed from the Chair 
of Natural Science, were such as Hume’s Views of Causation, 
the Argument in the Evidences from the .Unity of Design, the 
Development Hypothesis, the Theory of Centres of Creation, 
the Deluge, the Age of the Earth, the Existence of Death before 
the Introduction of Sin, and other topics of this nature. Only 
on the last of these mentioned have we heard any difference of 
opinion as to the thoroughness of the mode in which he dealt 
with such difficult questions. The sentence quoted irom Lin- 
nmus, in the Introduction to The Institutes,” seems to have 
been before him tlux)i^hout his comrse — The Author of Eternal 
Salvation is also the Lord of Nature.” 

^ Most of the miscellaneous papers contributed to leading scien- 
tific journals by Dr Fleming, are quoted at the head of this 
article. We sh^ not attempt an analysis of these. Several of 
them are contsd^pial. But controversy is part of the discipline 
of truth. There seems almost a necessity thaj it should be entered 
on, by every man who sets out in public life resdved to think 
for himself, and to defend whatever appears to him to be truth. 
The work is often painful enough but if a man has, before God, 
resolved to climb to any place in life’s ladder, in which he is per^ 
suaded he may do more in the cause of truth, he must lay his 
account for it. While the noble and the generous-minded, who 
stand higher than he, will welcome his approach, mdny will 
grudge It; and the 'crowd out of which he se^ to rise, whfie . 
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too indolent to strivcj to rise with him, will not fail to throw every 
possible obstacle in Ihs way. We might illustrate this from some 
of Dr Fleming's earliest contributions to science, but the subject 
needoth not illustration. 

' In 1851 Dr Fleming published a little work on the Tempe- 
rature of the Seasons.” It is avowedly a popular treatise, writ- 
ten in a popular style, and well fitted to the end for which it was 
written, namely, to difiuse among the people information as to 
• the influence of temperature on inorganic oojects, and on plants 
and animals. He tells us, in the preface, that it has been the 
object of the author, to excite in the minds of the young espe- 
cially, the habit of attending to every day occurrences, and the 
desire of connecting these with the causes which produce them.” 
It will be found profitable for the young, both because of the 
peculiarly interesting way in which the subject is illustrated, and 
also because it will bring them in contact with one of the most 
accomplished men of science, labouring for their good, and seek- 
ing to instruct them, — 

• by the love impelled 

That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” 

This review, necessarily hasty and imperfect, when wo take 
into account the character of the works glanced at, will, if it do 
no more, at least suggest the depths and the variety of Dr Flem- 
ing’s attainments. If he was familiar with several branches of 
science, as zoology, mineralogy^ botany, and geology, the familiarity 
extended far beyond the oi^nes of these. Ho Knew them well, 
yea, profoundly ; and if there were few questions, in any depart- 
ment of physical science, on which he was not competent to give 
a trustworthy opinion, it was because he had studied them dili- 
gently. We do not think that there ever was a time when the 
adage, beware of the man of one book,” did not contain a fal- 
lacy. J ust as it is impossible to know any one book well without 
the knowledge of other books, so it is impossible to know tho- 
roughly and correctly any <Hie branch of science without a more 
. riian superficial acquaintance with several other branches. As, 
in the interaction of any one mind with another, forms of thought 
are evolved which are fitted to influence a third party more than 
either of the two ; so there is an interaction among the sciences, 
which not only shows us one science throwing li^it on another, 
but which must be clearly discerned by the student of any one 
science befefre he shall be able to make his fiEivourite one fhiitful 
of good to his fellow-men. 

jSut, while we acknowledge the breadth, and depth, and variety 
of Dr Flemings attainments, our estimate of his works would 
not be comple^ even in the out^e, did we not acknowledge 
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that, for two reasons, they are not all that we could have wished. 
On the one hand, it is, we repeat, greatly to JDe regretted that he 
did not keep his History of British Animals” abreast of ad- 
vancing science. Great additions have been made to eveiy de- 

S artment included in that able, and, for the day at which it was 
rawn up, remarkable work. A much more correct arrangement 
of species, especially in Molluscan palaeontology, has been realized, 
than what ohtained in his earlier days. Ta^ one or two exam- 
ples. In the Fanlily Orthoccratid®, Dr Fleming specifies nine- 
teen under ‘Ordwcera^ whereas we have now more than 120 
typical species. Under BelemnitOj family BelemnitidsD, he gives 
four species, but more than 100 are now named. In the family 
Buccinidaj, he gives under Buccinum ten species. There are, 
however, ]iot fewer than 130 now known. In the cases now 
given, the progress of geological} science during the last twenty 
y(iars has siiown also that the different families are spread over a 
far wider range than Fleming assigned to tliein. This line of 
observation miglit be applied to other divisions of his work. In 
making these remarks, however, we have proof that he knew and 
kept pace with this progress ; but whdt we are indicating is, that 
he has not left us the literary proof of this. Neither have we* 
any evidence that he had given attention to several departments 
of science, which have recently come to have much prominence 
given to them, and in which, as might be fully shown, infidelity 
IS seeking weapons of warfare. We refer to the great attention 
which is heing given to embryology, and to such discoveries in 
modes of generation as those with which the names of Steenstrup, 
Owen, Siebold, and Van Beneden, arc associated. Agassiz is 
labouring earnestly in tlie former field, from his well known point 
of view, and we may count on his new work giving rise to many 
speculations among those who, while ignorant of science, are ever 
eager to appropriate its discoveries, in order to obtain weight for 
theories ant^onistic to revealed truth, theories for the advance- 
ment of whim they labour and live. 

After we had finished the preceding part of this article, it was 
our privilege to obtain the proof sheets of the work on The 
Lithology of Edinburgh,” with the press preparation of which 
Dr Fleming was busy when he w'as removed mom the midst of 
us. This work will, we trust, obtain man/ readers. We can 
promise that they will find in it both farther illustration of the 
views already indicated by us, and also evidence of the continu- 
ance with him, after he had passed the threescore years and ten, of 
that strong intellect and broad common sense which distinguished 
his scientific observations and an^ysis while he was yet in his 
vigorous prime. That hrwqaeriej too, is there, which &fin- 
guished his earlier labours in the literature of science; and his 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. LV* , O 
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intercourse with liis fellows, especially in associations of men of 
science, — a bluntness which, in its two sides, reminds us of the 
Kne^ 

BapsJUv s^&poTgy xa/ fiXoim h/iiev^* 

One aspect of the Lithology” has given us unminglcd satis- 
faction. We have ventured to dissent, for reasons wliicli, in the 

E cnt state of science, we hold to be unanswerable, from l^fr 
er^s latest physico-theological view's, and we rejoice to find 
now that the dissent is taken on precisely similar ^*ounds by Dr 
Fleming himself. It is pleasant to sail wdth Fleming amidst the 
swelling waves of present speculation on many questions of a 
kind the most difficult that can exercise our minds ; and, in the 
very imperfect state of geological science, of a kind the most 
dangerous. He knows the charts of those broad waters so w'ell, 
— ^he has so constantly before him the dark clouds which loom 
in the distance, and w'hicb, as j/et^ hide from us what kind of 
shore lies beyond them, — his reckonings have been made on 
data so thoroughly trustworthy — his compass is so tnus to its 
work, — the vessel answ'ers so quickly to his will, — and the dis- 
turbing forces in wind and tide, in ground swell and ocean cur- 
rent, arc taken so prudently into account, that one feels the 
sailing to be not only pleasant, but truly safe also. We should 
have liked to have made more use of “ the Lithologj',” than our 
space will pennit. There are two passages, however, to wdiich 
we crave the attention of our readers^ who will at once sec their 
value. In reviewing Sir C. Lyell’s ffivisions of the Tertiary, he 
remarks : — 

“In the views connected with the preceding statement of Sir 
Charles Lyell, there are assumptions which may be considered objec- 
tionable in many respects. The drst is, perhaps, the most startling, 
viz., That species have perished from off the earth by no sudden 
destruction, but by degrees, and that species have made their appear- 
ance to succeed them by no sudden creation, but imperceptibly. If 
this notion be based on truth, it will cause a great modification in the 
commonly received opinions respecting chaos, and the commence- 
ment of the present races of animals on the globe. It leaves un- 
touched, however, the proof of creative power, by acknowledging the 
appearance, from time to time, of new species on the earth, and it 
admits the destruction of species which has frequently prevailed. At 
preMnt, however, we are chiefly concerned with the question. Is the 
notion consistent with scientific truth T 
“ When we consider the quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes of 
the Paris and London basins, or of the eocene period of Lycll, we do 
not find that a single species had survived and been coevd with any 
of the existing races — so that there is no interval here — ^no dawn. 
The 96^ per cent, of shells, which constituted the testaceous &una of 
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the tertiary period, all perished, and only 3^ ppr cent, of their com- 
panions are supposed to have survived, so as«to constitute the con- 
necting links with the succeeding or modem group. But the identi- 
fication of these species of the dawn has not been established, nay, 
by competent observers, is doubted and controverted. When a very 
broad generalization, therefore, like the present, rests not on those 
objects which are distinct and recognisable, as the remains of rerie- 
hrated animals, but on sheila macerated, and perhaps rubbed, and thus 
of doubtful characjier, and about the identification of which grave 
doubts prevail, we feel ourselves justified in avoiding a nomenclature 
and arrangement testing on such slender pretensions, and regulated 
by an empirical per centage. Nor can the suspicion be avoided that 
the mixture of older with newer species, as those of the London clay, 
associated with t^pse of the Crag, and produced by denudating and 
assorting agencies, may have been in haste misinterpreted, without 
even suspecting collectors of being ever either ignorant or guilty of 
deception. 

I have long considered, and must again repeat, that there has been 
too great a tendency to select one or two beds of this group, which 
are here considered as constituting the Modem Epoch, and endeavour- 
ing to explain their origin and mode of formation, leaving the other 
beds as residual phenomena, not sufficiently important to demand 
consideration, or rather, it may be suspected, left out of view because 
assuming somewhat of an obstructive character.” 

Ill the able outline of hypotheses on raised beaches,” this 
passage occurs : — 

‘‘The late Mr Hugh Miller, a keen advocate of the upheaval 
notion, fancied that at the mouth of the Foul Bum, on the beach east 
from Seafield, he had found stones in the same position as they 
occupied when the oyster, limpets, and serpulso which he found at- 
tached to them, had lived. This supposed fresh proof he communi- 
cated to a meeting of the Boyal Physical Society, Dec. 27, 1854, 

‘ On a raised sea-bottom near Fillyside Bank, between Leith, and 
Portobello.’ On examining the spot, however, it was no difficult 
matter to perceive that his affection for a fisivourito vision had led him 
to be contented with looking at those stones which countenanced his 
views, and to overlook others of a decidedly contrary character, such 
as limpets adhering to the under sides of stones imbedded in clay, 
where they never either lived or moved. After the locality was 
fairly examined, we heard no more of the mattei^” 

It was our pui^pose, when we began^ this article^ to conclude 
with a brief outline of recent discoveries, in some jdepartments 
*of science, in which Dr Fleming had not much worked, if he 
had worked at all, but which are peculiarly interesting and 
sug^stive in connection with the literature of natural theology 
— a literature which now demands aposition far in advance of me ^ 
majority of the Bridgewater Treatises. But we have already * 
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occupied more spape than was allotted to ns. It would have 
been beside our task to have dwelt on the outstanding featnrcs 
of Dr Fleming’s character. Our work has been mainly^ with his 
contributions to nsitural science. The value of these will, we arc 
persuaded, grow as those tendencies increase, which, in their 
beginnings, arc already at work around us, and which were so 
graphically described by Dante, as characteristic of the pliilo- 
sopny of his era: — • 

" ■ ' ' “ Heckless some 

Of error ; others well aware they err, 

Each the known trick of sage pUlosophy 
Deserts, and has a bye way of his own : 

So much the restless eagerness to shine, . 

And love of singularity, prevail. 

When the book of Gk)d 

Is forced to yield to man’s authority. 

Or from its straitness warp’d : no reckoning made 
What blood the sowing of it in the world 
Has cost.”— Par. c. xxix. 87. 
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Abt. IV. — A System of Logic^ Ratiodnative and Inductive: 
being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods <f Science Investigation. BjJoHN Stuabt Mill. 
2 vols. Fourth Edition. (Book iii., of Induction). 

When Bacon, some two hundred years ago, gave to the world 
that new instrument of research which was to revolutionise the 
world of science, Jic did not pretend to regard his work as perfect^ 
or as sufficient for the demands of science in the time to come. 
On the contrary, lie looked forward with sanguine expectation to 
the improvement; which time and progress would effect. As each 
step of a traveller not only brings him farther on his journey, but 
enables him to see to a greater distance in advance, while each 
eminence which he surmounts gives him new and farther-reaching 
views of the country through which his path must lie ; so will it 
be, said Bacon, with the art of discovery, which will ever be 
growing with the discoveries themselves. At first sight, his 
anticipations may seem to have been fulfilled. Not only has the 
field of scientific discovery been immensely extended, but we have 
had, in recent times, several contributions to the philosophy of 
discovery. The latest and most popular of the writers on this 
subject is ^Ir Mill, who informs us that Physical Science has 
outgrown the Baconian conception of induction,” and that there 
is now need of a new method. Bacon would, we are persuaded, 
protest against being made in any degree responsible for the 
modern methods, and would declare that, so far from having out- 

f rown bis conception, they had never approached it. He would, 
oubtless, be surprised at the rapid advance of Physical Science 
in our day, but it would be because the a^ance was made by a ' 
path different from that which he pointed out. But waiving this 
question, which we cannot now discuss, what shall be said of the 
progress made towards a more exact and comprehensive theory 
of method ? Let Mr Mill’s work reply. That author, indeea, 
regards his treatise as the first attempt to exhibit a systematic 
view of the principles and rules of the inductive philosophy, and 
he claims to have achieved a task which, he affirms, was r^rded 
as impossible by Lord Macaulay and by ASrchbishop Y^ately. 
His work, then, is put forward as* indicating the new era. But 
in it we see that philosophy has abdicated that commanding posi- 
tion which Bacon assigned to her, and is content to ^low at a 
modest distance the steps of practical science.^ « 

' In our remarks on a work so loim^fore the public, andso widely drenlilcd, 
we shall assume that the reader is simiciently familiar with its main featnres to 
dispense with continued justifying references. 
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There are plainly two modes of arriving at a theory of induc- 
tion. The one endeavours^ by studying the nature of things 
and the mind of man, to ascertain the method which ought to be 
pursued in order to discover the laws of nature. In such a me- 
thod, the consideration of histoiy, and the results which have 
already been attained, would be a necessary element, as throwing 
a light both on the nature of things and on that of man in rela- 
tion thereto. But, while the study of these practical results 
would serve to suggest new rules, or to give warning of hitherto 
unnoticed dangers, the theory would always keep ahead of prac- 
tice, and would be ever pointing to new subjects of investigation. 
Just so it is, in some measure, in the special sciences — in Phy- 
siology, for instance, in Astronomy, and in Chemistry ; and so 
Bacon expected that it would be with the art of discovery in 
general. The other method, rejecting eve^ a priori clement, 
abandons all intention of guiding practical discoverers, and con- 
tents itself with generalising the modes of investigating truth 
and estimating cvid^ence.” This is the method which Mr Mill, in 
the commencement of his work, announces his intention of adopt- 
ing. He does not pretend to take his stand on any elevated 
peak, in order to take a survey of the yet unexplored fields of 
nature, and to map out the fitting course for future inquiries ; it 
suffices him to trace the footsteps of those who have already made 
some progress in advance. 

Bemre proceeding to discuss the method and rules of induction, 
as presented by Mr Mill, there are some preliminary^ q^ucstions 
which require to be settled, as — What do we mean by induction ? 
and, Is induction possible, and bow? To the first Question, Mr 
Mill replies, that induction is that operation of tne mind by 
which we infer that what we know to be true in a particular case 
or cases, will be true In all cases which resemble the former in 
certain assignable respects. In other words, induction is the pro- 
cess by which we conclude that what is true of certain inaivi- 
duals of a class, is true of the whole class, or that what is true at 
certain times, will be true under similar circumstances at all 
times.” This is Mr MilPs formal definition ; but he also sum- 
marily defines induction to be ^^generalisation from experience. 
It consists in inferring from some individuid instances in which 
a phenomenon is observed to occur, that it occurs in all instances 
of a certain class; namely, in all which recemble the former in 
what fure regarded as the material circumstances.” Lastly, it is 
tlia.operation of discovering and proving generd propositions.” 
^6 last is given merely as a provisional definition. We are, 
in gene^ iww to fix upon particular expressions of an author, 
and to tie him down to their lo^oil consequences ; but, surdy, 
if verbal accuracy may be fairly insisted on in any work, it is in 
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a treatise on logic ; and if, in a logical treatise, any expressions 
are more especially required to be free from toror or ambiguity, 
they are the definitions. Let us then briefly examine these 
various definitions. 

First, then, they all obviously exclude deduction. It is true 
that this would, by most philosophers, be regarded as an essential 
condition of their correctness ; but it is to be remembered that, 
according to Mr Mill’s view, deduction is but a mode of induc- 
tion and, therefore, when professedly treating of induction — 
in the most cony)rchensive sense of the term” — ^he ivas bound 
to give a definition which included it. But, secondly, they ex- 
clude also wliat he calls ^^the main business of induction,” 
namely, the ascertaining the effects of every cause, and the 
causes of all eftects ;” for in these the only generalisation is one 
which is assumed as having been performed once for all. When 
we ascertain that A is the cause of B, our inference, is not that 
A invariably precedes B, but that A is tho phenomenon which it 
is assumed always precedes B. Let us see now one of Mr Mill’s 
own examples will support his definition. When a man is shot 
through the heart, we Know that it was the gunshot that killed 
him, because he was in the fulness of life a few minutes before ; 
all circumstances being the same except the wound.” In this 
inference where is the generalisation, the passage from the known 
to the unknown ? Mr Mill would reply that il is implied in the 
word cause. But this generalisation does not stand as part of our 
inference : that inference is not — ^ This gunshot wound was fol- 
lowed by death ; therefore all similar wounds will be followed by 
death but — ^ In this instance that particular antecedent, on 
the presence of which the event of death depended, was the gun- 
shot \ronnd.’ And a similar remark will apply to all cases of 
the discovery of causes and efifects. The inference may be stated 
in a general form, but the generality is accidental. Thirdly, these 
definitions confound two distinct processes, — that of discovery, 
and that of proof. In the preliminary definition both are in- 
cluded ; in the others, and especidly in the most formal, discovery 
appears to be excluded, for the essential part of discovery is not 
the inference from known instances to unknown, but the as- 
certainment of the essential circumstances. Lastly, we shall for 
the present pass over the circumstance that the formal definition 
applies in strictness solely to that generalisation which includes 
all others, the belief in the uniformity of the laws of nature. 

The process usually termed induction may, for our present 
purpose, be regarded as consisting ofthe following steps — ^First, 

1 Sir Joha HerscheVs account of Induction is to the following offset ^-*We 
classify facts or objects under general well-considered hea^ or points of agree* 
ment (for which purpose the simple phenomena resisting firam analysb will 
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the analysis of a particular phenomenon. Secondly^ if this, com- 
bined with our fomfer knowledge, does not suffice to give the law 
or cause, other similar phenomena are collected and analysed. 
Thirdly, these are compared, the circumstances of agreement and 
difference arc noted, and the antecedents which wpear unessen- 
tial to the effect investigated are eliminated by Bacon’s rules of 
simultaneous absence^ presence, and variation. Hence we obtain 
the law b^ stating the antecedents which are essential. Lastly, 
by the pnnciplc of uniformity of the laws of nature the proposi- 
tion may be made general. The last step alope is included in 
Mr Mill’s definition. He supposes that the class has been 
formed ; in other words, that the {)rocess of eliminating all the 
unessential circumstances has been performed. The properties 
of the individuals arc known, and the materfal circumstances 
ascertained ; or, in other woi*ds^ we know the subject and the 
predicate, and the whole process of induction consists in affirm- 
ing the one of the other.^ Such a process contains no method 
and needs no rules. 

Mr Mill proceeds thus : — In the statement of what induc- 
tion is, there is implied the assumption, that the course of na- 
ture is uniform — that whatever is true in any one case, is true 
in all cases of a certain description ; or, in other words, that 
every event depends upon some law.” Now, if this principle is 
assumed in the very first induction to which men are led, it is 
manifest that it cannot itself be derived from induction. No 
proposition can be proved by an argument which assumes its 
truth. Manifest, however, as this maxim may appear to mere 
logicians, Mr Mill regards it as a vulgar prejudice. According to 
him, the principle in question is itself the result of induction ; and 
not only so, but it is not arrived at until long afier, and in coii- 
semience of, other inductions, in which its truth is equally implied. 

Let us, however, look a little more closely into the logic of 
this question ; for we must not forget that we are considering a 
treatise on Logic. Let us put the case, which must have at one 
time existed (as Mr M. allows), before this general principle 
was established, even by what our author is pleased to reprd 
as proof. Certain individual facts, then, we suppose, have been 
ascertained, and a glimpse has been obtained of a general fact 

serve), and thus each of such phenomena, or heads of classification, becomes a 
geaerM fact. These become the otjects of a higher species of classification, and 
are inclnded in laws. By continuing the process, wo arrive at axioms of the 
highest attainable degree of generality. **^is process is what we mean by In- 
dnctioiL” It is earri^ on, he ad^ in one of two ways— first, by comparison of 
oseertolM ctasses, and investigation of their agreements and disagreements ; 
or, secondly, by considering the individuals of a class, and casting about to find 
in what they agree, besides that which forms the basis of classification. 

• * It is to be observed, that in the formal definition the expression, ‘Mnfer/rom 
particular iuftanees,” is avoided, and altered to " infer that what is true,” etc. 
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or law ; for the mind has, as Mr Mill states^ a natural tendency 
to generalise. This, however, cannot satisfy a philosopher. Mr 
Aim protests against the appeal to any &ncied subjective neces- 
sity ; and much more woula he doubtless protest against founding 
any argument as to the truth of things on a mere tendency so 
to believe. We have then nothing but our collection of facts ; 
let it be that fire has in certain instances burnt, or that milk has 
been known to nourish. Doubtless the vulgar man will follow 
his blind propeAsity,” and act on the truth of the general pro- 
position, if he aoes not express it in words. But the philosopher 
IS wiser. He is acquainted with no principle which authorises 
him to pass from the known#o the unknown, or to extend his 
conclusions to causes not included in the premises. Nay, he does 
not yet know whether the same proposition may not be true and 
false at the same time ; for the impossibility of this is only known 
(says Mr Mill) from induction. If he happens to be convinced 
of this in a particular case, he has no reason to extend his be- 
lief to cases of which he knows nothing. He is chained within 
a narrow circle, beyond which he can by no effort of ingenuity 
pass. He is as a blind man, whose knowledge is limitea to the 
objects which he can touch.^ In this state, a logical philosopher 
will not fear to put his hand into the fire, for he knows nothing of 
what is likely to happen ; if he eats, it will onljr be by way of 
experiment. The chain, however, by which he is bound, is a 
loyical one; and accordinglyMr Mill finds no difficulty in breaking 
it. He says, Whatever has been found true in innumerable 
instances, and never found to be false after due examination in 
any, we are safe in acting upon as universal provisionally.” 
Whence did Mr Mill obtain this principle ? Is it self-evident ? 
Is it a datum of consciousness, an instinctive” principle, or is 
it a result of induction ? It would bo interesting to know Mr 
Mill’s answer to this question. In another place he tells us, that 
if we consult the actual course of nature, we find, that what- 
ever is true in any one case, is true in all cases of a certain de- 
scription ; the only difficulty is to find what description.” How 
^vc can know by observation that all the supposed cases are of 
the same description, while ignorant whai that description is, he 
does not tell us. Can there be a more striking proof than these 
two passages afford, that the inductive priiibiple is one of those 
propositions which men, even when they deny [or, as in the 
present case, suppose to be under scrutiny], are yet forced to 
act upon f ” 

^ Take away the ligkt of this indactive prindple, and eaqjterienoe is as bliad 
as a mole. She may, indeed, feel what is present, ana what immediately ton^hes 
her; but she sees nothing that is either before or behind, umnihe right hand ok 
upon the left, future or past.'*— p. 200, IZamt'ftofi's Mditinm. 
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But 'Mr Mill has^not even understood the principle wliicli is 
in question^ nor con^quently the doctrine against wnich he pro- 
tests. In the first place^ he throughout confounds the principle 
of causality with the uniformity of the laws of nature. Beid 
thus states the former, « Whatever begins to exist, must have a 
cause that produced it.” The latter has not necessarily any 
connection with the idea of cause ; but, in its application to it, 
stands thus : — Like efibets are preceded by like causes.” ‘ Now, 
besides the essential difference in form between these two state- 
ments (which is as great as between ** Everyman has had a 
mother,” and Like men have like mothers”), tlie word, cause, 
is used in them in two distinct sensUk, as both Beid and Stewart 
(with all modem philosophers) expressly point out. In the for- 
mer, the cause meant is a cause which produces, Le. an efficient 
cause ; in the latter, it is a mere antecedent, or, as Beid calls it, 
a sign.” The one principle is contingent and probable only, 
and, though influencing our belief, is regarded as dependent on 
the^ constitution of nature — not solely on that of our minds. It 
is liable to be tested by experience, and is, in fact, modified, cor- 
rected in its application, and strengthened by jihvsical research. 
It may or may not, even on Keid’s principles, take its rise from 
association. Indeed, in the form above given, it is doubly con- 
tinent ; for it is only by experience that the general principle is 
applied to physical causes. All this is expressly stated by Beid 
and Stewart. But it is not the doctrine of philosophers alone. 
The uniformity of the laws of nature is, in a more or Jess general 
form, the subject of reflection to every thinking man ; and by 
every theist the reversal of it is held to be in the power of the 
Creator. ^ But even on the supposition of its reversal, the law 
of causality still operates ; an efiScieht cause is of necessity sought 
for the chan^. The latter principle we cannot conceive sus- 
pended ; to do so, would be to conceive a creation without a 
Creator. That it could not be derived from experience of the 
changes in nature, has been often shown, not alone from its 
character of universality and necessity, but from the fact that 
Causation is not an object of sense : the only experience we 
have of it, is the consciousness we have of exerting some power 
in ordering our thoughts and actions.” In no othbr case can 
we tell from experience whether an event has a cause or not.”* 

1 Deified thus by Betd:— Antecedently to all reasoning, we have, by our 
eonstitan^ an anticipation that there isaflxedconne of natnre; and we have 
an eager desire to discover this conrse of nature. We attend to every conjunc- 
tion cvthinM which presents itself, and expect the continuance of that con- 
joaetfra. And when such a conjunction has been often observed, we conceive 
the things to be natnmlly connected ; and the appearance of one, without rea- 
•bning or reflection, carries with it the belief of the other.’’--12etd; Works, p. 199 . 

* Beid. 
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Even the single exception here made is not allowed by Mr 
Mill. • . . . 

It is worthy of remark, as bearing on Mr Mill’s opinions of 
the dependence of our capacity of conception on experience, that 
of these two principles, that one which has never been seen to 
be true, is that one which is endowed with a character of neces- 
sity and universality ; while the other, of which we daily expe- 
rience innumerable exemplifications, nay, which Mr Mill aflSrms 
we have found oRvaya true, is not a whit nearer the character of 
necessity in our old age than when we were infants.' That Mr 
Mill confounds these two principles, is manifested by every pas- 
sage where he speaks of cither. To each he attributes the cha- 
racters of the otqer. He labours hard to prove that the inductive 
principle is contingent, which was never denied, and then assumes 
that the law of causation has the same character. In his chap- 
ters on the “ Law of Causation,” he more than once explicitly 
identifies it with the Ground of Induction,” while m^parently 
unconscious that they were ever regarded as distinct. He thinks 
he has shown that the former is not necessary, because he finds 
himself able to conceive that in some distant planet the latter 
may not hold. Further, to confirm this opinion, he adduces the 
following facts : — ^First, In the early stage of human knowledge, 
many phenomena which appeared irregular, not governed by 
any laws, not steadily consequent upon any causes, were ascribed 
to the direct intervention of the will of some supernatural 
being, and therefore still to a cause. This shows the strong 
tendency of the human mind to ascribe every phenomenon to 
some cause or other ; but it shows also, that experience had not 
at that time pointed out any regular order in tne occurrence of 
those particular phenomena, nor proved them to be dependent 
upon prior phenomena as their proximate causes.” Secondly, 

1 We cannot forbear commenting on an iilnstration of the origin of the incon- 
ceivable, cited by Mr Mill from Sr J. Herschel If it were a truth, uni- 
versal and necessary, that a net is spread over the whole surface of every pla- 
netary globe, we should . . . make die necessity of some means of extrica- 
tion an axiom of locomotion.” And any proposition violating this axiom 
“ would become, not only untrue, but inconceivable.” Now, omitting the wor^ 
vniversal and necessary^ which destroy the whole force and pertinence of the re- 
mark, it cannot be denied that there are, so ta speak, several nets spread over 
the surface of our globe, and possibly of eve^ other, the Atmosphere, Gra- 
vity, Friction. Yet there is not the slightest mfflculty in conceiving the absence 
of each or all of these. No one but Mr Mill will regard Dr Whewell’s professed 
demonstration, that all matter is heavy, as any exception to this remark. But 
Mr Mill confounds several different applications of the word inconceivable. He 
does not distinguish inconceivable imd incredible: inconceivable in fact and ie- 
conceivable in manner, the inconceivable That and the inconceivable How (as 
with respect to the action of mind on matter, and of matter on matter}; and, 
lastly (as in the controversv with Dr Whewell}, the immediately inconceivable, 
and the inconceivable whicn only contradicts me demonstrative result of known 
principles* 
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Certain philosrahers admitted " Chance as one of the agents 
in the order of nature, which could: only mean, that certain 
events did not depend upon uniform laws of causation.” Thirdly, 

Human volitions are, even in our own day, believed by half 
the speculative world not to be governed by causes.” And 
hence he infers, that the existence of phenomena not rigorously 
consequent upon any antecedents, does not necessarily appear 
an inadmissible paradox.” Now what do these facts prove? 
First, that the principle of causality operated in its full force 
before it could have been inferred m)m experience, and wdiile 
the uniformity of the laws of nature was still not universally 
certain ; secondly, that the principle is satisfied as soon as au 
efficient cause, or one supposed to be efficient, is arrived at. But . 
what support these propositions can lend to Mr Mill’s argument, 
we are unable to imagine ; or how they can be reconciled with 
his statement, that the law of causation asserts only this, ^ It 
is a law, that every event depends upon some law.’ ” Tlie fact 
is, that having (properly) rejected tne consideration of efficient 
causes, he had no business whatever with the law of causation, 
which relates to these only. But he was unwilling to lose a 
principle which, at all events, had tlie recommendation of admit- 
ted certainty ; and therefore he adopts it, with the precaution of 
using the terms in a sense in which the principle is neither univer- 
sal nor necessaiy. This attempt to give the character of univer- 
sality to what is at best only a derived consequence from a con- 
tingent principle, leads him to the following startling assertion : — 
The law of causation is but the familiar truth, that invariability 
of succession is found by observation to obtain between every fact 
in nature and some other fact whiph has preceded it.” This is 
a proposition which no one but Mr Mill ever considered to have 
the rigorous universality and certainty of the laws of number 
nay, which we venture to say no philosopher but Mr Mill ever 
supposed to be true. Were it indeed true, so far from serving 
as a basis or a main pillar” of inductive philosophy, it would 
form the very summit, and render further research needless. 

With respect to the principle of which Mr Mill really stood 
in need, ana for which he thus went hunting in the region of 
necessary truths, while it lay at his hand in the acknowledged 
^bere of the continent, we suspect he will be found to approach 
^id and Stewart much more closely than he supposes. Ho 
objects first to the description of the propensity to pneralisc 
usually given b^ metaphyacians of that senool, namely, *^Our 
intuitive conviction that die future will resemble the past. It 
has been well observed (he adds) by Mr Bailey, that Time has 
no concern with the belief, or the grounds of it.” Now we mu^t 
observe, first, that the expression nere quoted as that usual with 
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tlie school of Beid and Stewart, was never, go far as we can re- 
member, employed by either of those philoiophers. With Beid 
it is, Our conviction that in the phenomena of nature what is 
to be, will probably be like what has been in similar circum- 
stances.” With Stewart it is, Our expectation of the con- 
tinued uniformity of the laws of nature.” “ An intuitive con- 
viction” they never call it. Can Mr Mill have confounded 
intuitive with instinctive ? But, secondly, with respect to the ele- 
ment of Time, Ml Mill mi^ht have found the substance of Mr 
Bailey’s remark* in an author much more proper to be cited in 
correction of Reid, namely, Beid himself. And what conclu- 
sions,” he asks, does the philosopher draw from the facts he 
has collected? ^They are, that like events have happened in 
former times in like circumstances, and will happen in time to 
comc.”^ The principle may perhaps be stated thus: ‘^The 
phenomenal laws of nature arc indraendent of place and period 
(or of occasion and locality).” Thus stated, it is at once 
seen to be true only within certain limits, and these limits Beid 
is as ready to admit as Mill. ‘^The evidence is only probable; 
the laws of nature may be changed by Him who established 
them,” etc. As to its derivation (in the secondary form), is not 
the passage cited above (p. 106) such as might have been written 
by Mr Mill himself? Lastly, even the term, instinctive^ need 
not alarm that author so much, if he would consider the sense in 
which it is applied. By instinct, I mean (says Beid) a natural 
blind impulse to certain actions.” Perhaps not only our actions, 
but even our judgment and belief, is, in some cases, guided by 
instinct, that is, by a natural and blind impulse.” Is this essen- 
tially different from Mr Mill’s expression, a blind unreasoning 
propensity,” that he must protest against the one while he adopts 
the other? Or is the name, instinct, wholly inapplicable to a 
principle which, so far as it is irrational, is common not only to 
the sage and the infant, but also to the man and the brute ? 
That in persons who have come to the use of their reason, the 
belief may have also a rational ^und, is allowed by Reid and 
Stewart. But where these philosophers differ essentially from 
Mr Mill, is in their conceiving it necessary to assume this prin- 
ciple as the basis of our reasoning, whether it be regarded as ih- 
stinctive or not. They considei^ it essential that reasoning 
should start from some first principles, regaling it as absurd to 
swpose every proposition capable of deduction mini some other. 

Mill sees no such necessity ; he discovm no Macy in prov- 
ing one proposition by another in which it is implied. Descartes 
required at least one postulate on which to build his philosophy. 


9 


' Work*, p. 484. 
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Mr Mill can build withoul: a foundation, or rather, ho builds 
his foundation upon 'the superincumbent edifice. 

We may compare a ^stem of human beliefs to a many- 
branched tree, bearing flowers, fruit, and foliage. These all 
derive their life and nourishment from the sap which the stem 
carries up from the gi'ound, and sends in due proportion to the 
remotest leaf. This stem, says Mr Mill, is induction. See, this 
flower parted from its twig will presently perish ; but think you, 
then, that the twig itself is the source of life ? * Cut off the twig, 
or the branch, or the great bough, from the parent stem, and 
will it not rapidly lose its freshness and its life % It must be the 
stem, then, which supports the whole. But may not the leaf, 
each for itself and for the whole, derive some necessary ele- 
ment from the ambient air ? Or, may not tins underground 
twig be a root, and needful for the support of the stem itself? 
No, replies Mr Mill, there are no roots; for all the branches we 
can trace depend for their life on the stem, and on it alone. Mr 
Mill, then, has fearlessly cut away the i*oots of all belief, and ren- 
dered reasonings deductive and inductive, alike absurd and im- 

us leave the metaphysical question of the basis of in- 
duction, which has no more claim to a place in a work treating 
of the Logic of Induction, than a discussion of the evidence on 
which we believe in an external world, or trust the testimony of 
the senses, and let us pass to the consideration of the Method 
of Induction. 

If there be any method at all in what is called the Modern In- 
duction, there ought to be at the present day no difficulty in as- 
certaining and discussing it We have before us countless in- 
stances of its successful application : in each of these we can 
learn the process pursued ; and, in fact, by the study of them, 
men daily quali^ themselves for the further application of the 
method in question. It only remains then that the skill thus 
obtained be applied to these processes themselves, in order to 
discover by what laws they have unconsciously been guided, 
and to establish rules for the direction of others. If, then, the 
investigation appears to present so little peculiar difficulty, how 
ia it that it has not been hitherto more successfully prosecuted ? 
One reason may p^ibably be, that having been regarded as a 
branch of Mental Science, it has been discussed by speculative 
philosophers alone. But their minds are generally unavoidably 
preoccupied by certain a priori principles, so that they flo not 
toldrate that delay among jparticulars on which Bacon so justly 
. insisted. In no other si£ject, perhaps, have theory and practice 
been so widely separated. Those who have^ been most eminqpt 
in the application of the Inductive Logic,” and who have 
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shown themselves, in the strictest sense, philosophical inauirers, 
have constructed no system of the rules ^hich they followed ; 
while the most popular theorists have not only been unable to 
put their theory to the test of practice, but they have not sub- 
mitted to be taught by the practidb of the acknowledged masters 
of the art. They have sought theoretical symmetry rather than 
practical truth. They might plead indeed, with some reason, 
that discoverers have not given to the world the steps by which 
they reached their conclusions ; but, whatever weight may be 
in general allowed to this plea, in the case of a writer like Mr 
Mill, wlio professes to confine himself within the limits of the 
existing practice, it is quite inadmissible ; and that, whatever be 
his opinions on metaphysical questions. But if he regards in- 
duction as the solo foundation of all our beliefs, he of course 
precludes himself from employing any other method of discover 
or reasoning whatsoever. This is, 'however, the case with Mr 
Mill. He considers, for example, that it is from induction alone 
we learn that two and three make five, or that the same propo- 
sition cannot be at once true and false. These maxims may be 
false in other worlds, nor can we know that they will not be 
false to-morrow in this. With such opinions, to attempt to form 
a theory on mere a miori notions, or with the slightest admix- 
ture of these, must oe wdiolly unphilosophical. Hypotheses, in- 
deed (if they could take their rise at all consistently with such 
a system), may be admitted to help us on our w^ay, but only on 
condition that the theory founded thereon shall be capable of 
perfect demonstration afterwards. In all this vre have stated 
nothing which Mr Mill does not fully admit. Principles of 
evidence (he remarks) and theories of method are not to be con- 
structed a prwriy The Inductive Logic must be founded upon 
a survey of those inductions to which mankind have been led 
in unscientific practice.” It might be expected that a writer 
holding such views would make a show of consistency ui follow- 
ing them out ; and would give us an array of inductions of un- 
questioned certainty and of traceable method ; especially as his 
chief rival and antagonist in this field had set him the example. 
Dr Whewell had mst compiled a ^^Histoir of the Inductive 
Sciences,” as a necessary foundation on which to build his philo- 
sophy of the same. His method was therefbre unimpeachable ; 
and, if his results were aifirmed to be erroneous, he might chal- 
lenge his opponent to prove his assertion by further and more 
accurate study of the Histoi^. Mr Mill might perhaps be ex- 
pected to show that Dr W hewell had been misled by his a 
priori notions, and bad not sufficiently studied his own historical 
collection ; and it would not be too much to look for a contribu- 
tion to a more thorough discussion and classification of these 
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historical examples. But nothing of the kind. If he has any 
fault to find with* Dr WhewelPs examples, it is that they 
are scientific ; for, as we have seen, the oasis of the Inductive 
Logic is to be a survey of the inductions to which mankind have 
been led in unscientific practice. Such a survey, accordingly, we 
suppose Mr Mill has made. But if so, he has kept it to himself, 
and has succeeded so well in keeping out of sight the foundations 
on which he reared his theoiy, that not a trace remains of any 
survey, whether of scientific or unscientific practice. If we may 
form a conjecture from the order of his book, ^and his own re- 
marks, we should say that his survey was chiefly directed to 
those principles which are generally considered to rest on a kind 
of eviaence distinct from that of induction, such as the mathe- 
matical and other axioms already mentioned. In general, how- 
ever, two cautions were necessary to be observed in making this 
preliminary survey. First, !t must be shown that the inductions 
adduced are really of unquestionable certainty, as w^ell as uni- 
versally admitted to be inductions. But to what authority 
would Mr Mill appeal to establish this ? Is it to the correctness 
of the method by which thev were obtained ? But the standard 
of method is yet to be settled ; and, in fact, the correctness of the 
method is to be iit these cases inferred from the certainty of the 
conclusion. To the general opinion of mankind ? That would 
merely prove that they were in accordance with a blind propen- 
sity and in how- many instances this general opinion testifies 
to fallacious inductions, Mr Mill has himself shown. To the 
fact that they have always been found true and never false ? 
That would be to ar^e in a circle ; and it is doubtless the arra- 
m'ent which Mr Mill would adopt. The second caution is, that 
the method by W’hich our exemplaiy inductions have been at- 
tained, shall be capable of being traced, and shall be really and 
unmistakeably exhibited. In the case of scientific inductions 
this is, as we have said, extremely difiicult; at least for one not 
versed practically in scientific research. Although difiicult, 
however, it is not by any means impossible. But in the case of 
those unscientific inductions which are of unquestioned certainty, 
the discovery of the method is absolutely impossible ; for they 
have been arrived at long before the earliest time at which anv 
philosopher can mdke his observations. The process by which 
they were obtained may doubtless be conjectured with proba- 
bili^, but only on the supposition that we have already formed 
our tfaeoiT of method. The consideration of such inductions, 
then, while it may lend some assistance negatively, can throw no 
light cm the construction of a positive method. Like the ex- 
amples adduced in illustration, thev may weaken, but cannot 
prove aiheeny* Mr Mill’s theory, tWefore, which is professedly 
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based on these, is again found to be vitiated in its very origin. 
It is not, therefore, without reason that he has omitted all notice 
of these necessary cautions. 

But we may observe, further, that Mr Mill's notions of what 
constitutes induction, render it fery unlikely that be should 
attain the truth by the consideration of selected examples, and 
impossible that he should do so otherwise. We do not now refer 
to his definition, or his opinions on the evidence of axioms, or to 
his regarding deduction as a mode of induction, — all which might, 
however, materially interfere wdth his selection of instances, — 
but we allude to the mode in which he applies the name. On the 
one band, the process by which the moon’s distance from the 
earth was ascertained, appears to bo characterised as induction ; 
a title to which it has exactly the same claim as a trigonometrical 
sur\'cy, or the gauging of a cask. The process is the same in 
both cases, the ascertaining of numerical data to be substituted 
in formulas obtained by purely mathematical, Le. (in the ordi- 
nary use of the ivords) deductive, not inductive reasoning. 
While, however, enlarging the bounds of induction on one side, 
Mr Mill contracts them as much on the other. Kepler, for ex- 
ample, is usually considered to have performed an act of induc- 
tion wdien he established his famous laws. No, says Mr Mill ; 
it was an act of description, not of induction, except, indeed, 
he adds, so far as Kepler concluded, that every point in Mars’ 
orbit (for instance) was in an ellipse ; that the planet would con- 
tinue to move in the same orbit ; and that what was true of the 
motion of Mars, was true also of the other planets. In short, 
tliese laws were not results of induction, except in so far as they 
were generalisations ; and on this ground Dr Whewell is chared 
with misconception, when be cites them as instances of induc- 
tion. At this rate, it will be hard to find an unexceptionable 
example, unless it be among Mr Mill’s axioms. Yet .he ad- 
mits that the law of refraction was discovered by induction, 
although it is in the same predicament with Kepler’s laws. It 
is most important to observe, that in all these instanc^ the 
actual generalisation was so facile, that it was assumed in the 
whole investigation ; the only difficulty was to ascertain what 
the property was (Common to all the observed cases) which, it 
was admitted, must be general. But this ^ill be found, to be 
true, in a greater or less degree, in most, if not all, instances of 
induction. Properties of classes are assumed to m general be-^ 
fore they are definitely ascertained. This is, perhaps, most 
strikingly seen in Chemistry, where the generalisation is fre- 
quently so obvious as not to be even expUcitly stated. In all 
such cases, the scientific part of the process mast be excluded 
from induction, if Mr Mill would be consistent. It is, in foot, 
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excluded by his definition. With respect to the investigation of 
Kepler, it is strange 'j;hat neither Mr Mill nor Dr Whewell has 
noticed the essential circumstance which renders it wholly un- 
suitable to illustrate the theory of induction. It is, that the 
sought property was a mathematical one. But, however un- 
suitable mathematical examples may be in physical or philoso- 
phical theories, yet, from their simplicity and certainty, they 
are generally the first which occur to the mind of a writer 
familiar with them ; and so far as they affect his conceptions, 
they tend to vitiate them. This has indeed bean often observed 
in other subjects ; and in the present case, Mr Mill has given us 
an additional example of it. If other writers on Logic have been 
led astray by their attention to pure Mathematics, the New- 
tonian deduction has equally misled Mr Mill. " The only act of 
induction which Newton can be said to have performed in his 
theory of gravitation, was in combining, subsuming under the 
law” (to use Mr Mill’s phrase), the motions of the planetary 
bodies, and the action of gravity on the earth’s surface. This, 
we say, may be called induction, but not on Mr Mill’s prin- 
ciples. For, according to that author, it is essential to induc- 
tion that there should be some inference w^ith respect to cases 
unobserved. But, in this argument, Newton only identified 
certain numerical results ; as for the law of central force, that 
was deductively inferred from Kepler’s laws, mathematically 
stated. The Frincipia is, in fact, throughout geometrical. The 
whole Newtonian theory, therefore, ought to have been excluded 
from Mr Mill’s book on Induction, as it is obviously excluded by 
bis definition. Far from this, however, it seems to have been, 
at least conjointly, or rather alternately, with Chemistry, the 
standard by which he mentally tested bis most important princi- 
ples, even where it is not expressly mentioned. It is only in 
this way that we can account for Mr Mill’s doctrine with re- 
spect to hypotheses. Newton was able to demonstrate that the 
existence of a central force (or, more correctly speaking, of some- 
thing in effect equivalent to a central force varying according to 
a certain law^ was logically implied in the observed data. Mr 
Mill fofthwitn jumps to tlie conclusion, that no hypothesis must 
ever be admitted, unless it be such as to bo capable of exclusive 
demonstration ; and* that no induction is complete, until it has 
been put to a crucial test. We need scarcely say that such a 
rule would at once put a stop to all inquiry into an^ but mathe- 
maddil laws.^ It would sound the knell of induction, the very 

1 Mr Mill a])|)ears to haye seen this when he said, ** In hypotheses of this 
[i.e. genntnely identific] character, if they relate to causation at all, the hypo- 
thesis mnst relate only to the law of the variation of the effect, according to the 
variations in the quantity, or in the relations of the cause.” 
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life and soul of which is hypothesis. It is f^ir, however, to state, 
that Mr Mill afterwards allows that unscientific hypotheses are 
absolutely indispensable to science. Mr Mill thinks his readers 
will hardly h^^lieve that Dr Whewell represents induction as a 
tentative process. We must agree with Dr W., that it is es- 
sentially, although of course not purely tentative ; and if Mr 
Mill liad recognised more clearly the functions of what he terms 
the generalising propensity, in conjunction with the tendency to 
refer phenomena to familiar causes, he would scarcely have 
doubted this. Whilst, indeed, he asserts that the conception 
which gives unity to the observations is often abstracted from 
the phenomena, he admits thqt the selection of a conception is 
a tentative procc)^s. But it is easy to show that the conception, 
said to be abstracted from the facts, must be formed at first from 
selected conceptions in a similar tentative manner ; and we be- 
lieve the case to be the same with other processes necessary to 
induction. 

There must, however, always be a difficulty in disproving, and 
still more in establishing, from history, assertions as to method, at 
least so ns to satisfy mere abstract speculators. Few discoverers 
imitate Kepler in communicating to the world the steps by which 
they reached the goal ; and the path by which they lead their 
readers is rarely that which they themselves followed. The 
Principia certainly cannot be supposed to give us any insight 
into the order of Newton’s discovery. But we want to know, 
not the shortest path, nor the most lo^cal course by which the 
results could be attained, but the windings and turning of that 
by which they were actually reached. And in some instances, 
doubtless, these can be traced to a limited extent. If we cannot 
follow the path of an individual observer, at least we can trace 
the relative advance of successive inquirers, and thus we can at 
least approximate to a general method. Much instruction, and 
perhaps of the most important kind, may also be derived from 
observation of the mode' in which questions still ^oubtful are 
advancing to their solution, and still more by entering practically 
into the {ictual investigations. But conclusions thus derived, 
cannot be satisfactory to those who are not themselves versed 
in the history and progress of science, ^and perhaps also, 
to some extent, in the practical work of induction. Mere closet 
students are prone to build^ systems on a partial knowledge of* 
results only ; and their theories are therefore wholly inapplicable' 
to the existing world,^ and useless as guides in practice. Bacon 
is less chargeable with this extor (which he often censoipes) 
than most theorists. He was, however, led into error otherwise,, 
and in turn appears to have mided Mr Mill, especially in thiA ' 
principle which caused him to exclude hypothesis. Baddn*a 
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great error consisted in supposing that the phenomena of nature, 
notwithstanding thev ap^aren% infinite number and com- 
plexity, were capable of being arranged, dissected, and tabulated 
with tolerable completene^. The business of the philosopher 
was to separate each, complex phenomenon into its component 
parts ; arranging these accordinj^ as they were modifications of 
the substance and primary qualities of a body, or merely relative 
phenomena. In order tnen to ascertain which of the former 
class stands to each of the latter ^n the relation bf cause or form,^ 
we have only to compare different instances of the occurrence 
of both. The quality and its form inust,/rs^, occur together; 
secondly^ be absent together ; thirdly^ increase and decrease to- 
gether. Bacon gives directions, accordingly, for. the construction 
of tables of Presence, of Absence in proximo^ and of Variations. 
He recognises, however, the fact, that in consequence of the com- 
plexity of nature, the classes of observations implied in these 
canons must be combined. We cannot enter further into Bacon’s 
method at present, as we only wish to show its relation to 
that of Mr Mill. The latter author has, in the first place, 
adopted the principle of the separability of the phenomena of 
nature, which the progress of science had shown, to bo a chi- 
merical idea ; and, in the second place, when he proceeds with 
a flourish to exhibit the method of exjierimental inquiiy, he 
borrows Bacon’s three rules, forms them into canons of four 
experimental methods, and vaunts that he has solved the problem 
which puzzled the wisest of the ancients. Meanwhile he dis- 
parages Bacon, the value of whose contributions to the philo- 
sophical theory of induction has been exag^rated.” We, think 
the greatest exaggeration in the case has been the painful con- 
struction of four several methods out of the threefold rule of a 
single method. 

But in his anxiety to advance beyond Bacon, Mr Mill has 
exaggerated the error just mentioned. Bacon saw clearly that 
in the phenomena actually met with in nature different causes 
and effects ^ould be combined in all possible ways ; and his rules, 
therefore, weredirected to the object ot eliciting the truth from these 
complex phenomena* In* short, his fpceat object was \o enable 
the inquirer to cope with the complexity of nature, which he ad- 
mitted, while maintdining that it was not inextricable. But^ Mr 
Mill’s metho(k ignore the complexity altogether, and he is silent 
oa th^ essential preliminaiy analysis and reduction. In his de- 
he claims, as of right, the same exemption that is 
g^^to the syllogistic Logic, of omitting the materml part of the 

As Bseoa’s language, though priinaril7 referring to what he calls the Form, 
is •a:teiWBd as to he equally applicable to physical causes generally, we shall, 
for iconvenienee of comparison, use the latter t«im tfaxoaghout. 
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inquiry, although the most difficult. It strjkes us as rather bold, 
on the part of an author who sets about e^ftending the where of 
Logic, and, in fact, constructing what may be called Material 
Lo^ic, first to omit the only question that presents the slightest 
difficulty, on the ground that it does not come within the sphere 
of the ancient Logic ; and then to claim the honour of having 
achieved what had been regarded as an impossibility. We can- 
not permit him to evade the question in this manner. 

The assumption which is necessary for Mr Mill’s theory is, 
that all the elements of the phenomenon examined, in two or more 
cases, and all its antecedents, are separately before the &nd 
nothing is required but the comparison of these. Now, not only 
is this not the case, as of course Mr Mill allows, but the nature 
of the case is such, that imperfect knowledge does not enable ils 
to make proportionate approximations to the truth. We must 
always, indeed, bo far from the complete knowledge of the 
elements of a phenomenon ; but, besides this, our knowledge of 
effects and causes is only complete so far as they are known in 
correlation. Causes are not known at all but by their effects, 
and compound effects cannot be separated except so far as their 
causes ai*e 'known consequently the dissection with which our 
author supposes us to begin, is only possible (in any degree) by 
means of the (partial) solution of the problem which is supposed 
to be effected by means of it. The two operations advance to- 
gether. If wo had our phenomena once reduced to ABC, aftc, 
we should have no need to consult Mr Mill, in order to learn how 
to draw our conclusions. But in nature we must always allow 
for the existence of an X, an unknown combination, alongside of 
our ABC. Or, more correctly speaking, wo have not even ABX, 
a&r, but an unknown function of these quantities, / (A, B, etc., 

Y", etc.), ^ (^9 b^ etc., •!?, y, etc.). 

But if the separation (ff the complex phenomenon requires the 
discovery of the laws of the simple phenomena, and conversely, 
how is the problem to be solved ? The answer is, that as the mere 
contemplation of the phenomena will not lead to the discovery 
of any law, the mind must itself provide the solution, each step 
being supplied by conjecture founded on analogy, and verified by 
application to the instances observed. As the solution of a 
mathematical problem in series, etc., by the method of indeter- 
minate coefficients, the inquirer advances step by step until a law 
is reco^ised by its correspondence with some conception 
viouslyin the mind, so, in obtaining any general law, the mim 
has not only to suggest what new observations or experimeniji 
require to bo made, but to supply the relation between thatf ; 

1 The reudiep: who is familiar with Bacon. wiU percell^e that this reiha^ A^iis 
not apply to his Forms and Qaalitiai. 
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for relations are not, /ind cannot be, the objects of sense. The 
action of the mind is,diowever, so rapid, that it is impossible to 
draw any marked line of separation netween the respective sug- 
gestions of observation (which themselves imply correspondent 
oOnceptions of the intellect) and the conjectures of the under- 
standing. The understanding is continually forming its partial 
conceptions from what has been already discerned, and oy the 
aid ot these views in a more connected aspect the phenomena 
under consideration ; and, in an inconceivably short space of time, 
goes through the process of modifying and correcting, or of reject- 
ing and re-adopting these conceptions. This process takes ])Iace at 
every step ; and thus by degrees the conception is evolved and 
rendered clear. Let the example before us suffice for illustra- 
tion. If Mr Mill had sought to elicit the theory of induction 
from the mere contemplation of the instances in which the method 
has been hitherto practised, imperfectly recorded as they neces- 
sarily are, and inadequately understood, as, without a theory, they 
must be, we fear he would have given us a much less complete 
view even of the questions wdiich he has treated. But he hud, 
however unconsciously, commenced the formation of his theory 
from the moment that he fixed his thoughts on the subject. It 
is natural, indeed, for a philosopher, in the pursuit of truth, to 
lay down for himself inflexible rules, and to bind himself, as Bacon 
would have had him bound, to follow nature in a submissive and 
teachable spirit ; but he^very soon finds that she does not lead 
her worshipper by the hand ; she does not even point out a beaten 
track ; but she enables the inquirer to provide the compass and 
the light by which, properly used, he may find the true path; and 
he is sure to err -from the way w-ho, neglecting the offered aid, 
closes his eyes, and asks to be led by the hand like a little child. 

If there is any inquiry in which comparison of the facts 
might be expected to be adequate, it isvwhere the law sought is 
purely mathematical; for here we have, as we may say, the 
analysis ready performed ; and if, in such cases, we find conjec- 
ture or hypotnesis occup^ng a prominent position, we may 
reasonably infer that, in other cases, it will not be of less import- 
ance.^ It would be sufficient to appeal to mathematicians on this 
raestion ; but, fortunately, we can adduce historical proofs. 
Eepler^s investigation of the orbit of Mars, was nothing more 
than trying successive hypotheses until one was found which 
fitted the phenomena;” and, moreover, the ellipse which finally 
appeared to satisfy the conditions, did not give results identical 
with thoM of oDKrvation. Such also was the character of 
Kepler^a inquiry into the rel^on between the distances and 
penods of the planets, which, hotwithatanding the simplicity of 
the law, Was long unsuccessful. another case, again, even 
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Kepler’s unequalled industry and ingenuity^ failed to discover, in 
the numerical facts before him, the simple/law of their depend- 
ence ; namely, in the case of the law of refraction.^ These last 
two cases m^ almost be considered as instantice crucis between 
the mechanical and rational methods. But we are able to cite 
another notable instance from that which is often represented as 
Newton’s great induction, the establishment of the identity of 
gravity with the earth’s attraction on the mpon Newton re- 
marked, that gravity acted at all distances from the surface of the 
earth at which tlic experiment had been tried ; and the question 
struck him, might it not extend as far even as the moon ; and if 
so, might it not be the force which, varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, retained the moon in her orbit ? He 
made the necessary calculations, and obtained a result near 
enough to encourage further inquiry, had he thought the sugges- 
tion probable. But it must have seemed to him, at best, ex- 
tremely doubtful ; for the slight deviation from exactness in. his 
results, induced him to give up the investigation for fourteen 
years. Thus the first step in the great discovery of Newton 
was a conjecture, and one which the author was perfectly awaro 
was not logically warranted, nay, which he apparently thought 
extravagant. But, says Mr Mill, this hypothesis was legitimated 
by the possibility of its exclusive demonstration, and was at length 
actually so demonstrated. W as it so indeed ? Did it not assume 
the rotation of the earth, and the annu^ revolution of the earth 
and planets round the sun ? When \^ro these hypotheses de- 
monstrated, nay, when were they supposed capable of demonstra- 
tion ? But if not, they were, on Mr Mill’s principles, unscientific 
hypotheses. Their simplicity, and the truth of the results to which 
they lead, could not prove them, or exclude other hypotheses. 

It is NO evidence of the truth of the hypothesis, that we are able 
to deduce the real phenomena from it.^’ When Mr Mill wrote 
these words, no other proof had been given, 'or even supposed 
possible, of the fundamental hypotheses of the N^ewtonian theory;’ 
nay more, that theory postulated a supposition which was actually 
false, namely, the perfect accuracy of Kepler’s laws. Yet w 
Mill chooses this theory as his model of a perfect specimen cf 
deduction.”* ^ 

1 Quoted by Mr Mill as an instance of Discoveiy by the Method of Agree- , 
ment. 

* Whether they have been proved by more recent discoveries, as those of . 
MM. Foucault and Fizeau, this is not the place to discuss, nor does it affect the ,, 
question. 

* Even granting the hypotheses, the theory of gravitation can only be riiowa' 
to agree approximately with the phenomena; but, being a mathematic approgil- / 
mation, it must be at least included in the true theory. A hundred yean 

its supposed demonstration, sin eminent mathematician' thought he had ' 
proved it. ... 
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But if his criterion of scientific hypothesis does not hold, even 
in the case which Smirgestcd it, and that one partly mathe- 
matical, we challenge liim to produce an instance in which it 
does hold. We may go further, and state positively, that Mr 
Mill’s condition is excluded by the nature of the subject ; for in 
no physical theory whatever is it possible to have perfect and ex- 
clusive demonstrations, since we can neither know all the cir- 
cumstances, nor ajl the relations of any one physical agent. It is 
onlpr when the effect can be made to reproduce its cause, or when, 
as in mathematical problems, the law is but a different statement 
of the phenomena, that demonstration, even in appearance, is 
possible. That part of the Newtonian theory which was demon- 
strated, was purely mathematical ; as soon as .the physical ele- 
ments of the problem were introduced, it became necessary to be 
content w'ith evidence not demonstrative. 

Once more, let us apply to the law. of causation, as a result of 
induction, the principles whicii Mr Mill himself has developed, as 
we have now glanced at them. We must look at it now, not 
from the ground of metaphysics, but from the author’s own point 
of view. The method of simple enumeration by lyhich it has 
been obtained is valid, he observes, in one case, and in one only, 
namely, when we can be assured that, had there been any excep- 
tion, it must have fallen under our notice. Now is this the case 
with the law in question ? Doubtless, the field of observation 
within which we have ^en in the habit of applying the law, 
without finding ourselv^ led astray thereby, has been the largest 
possible, co-extensive with all change observed or imagined. But 
It by no means follows, that if the law had been false, we should 
have known the fact. On the contrary, such is the nature of the 
law, that as we can have no experience of its truth — and it is be- 
cause efficient causes cannot be found, much less the connection 
of causation, that philosophy has ceased to search for them, — so 
also it is absolutely impossible that we should know the existence 
of an exception. If a change should take place uncaused, we 
should be compelled to suppose a cause, if we reflected upon it 
at all. Even in the sense of physical antecedents, it is not true 
that the vast majority of events are perceived to have invariable 
unconditional antecedents.” 'Against Mr Mill’s opinion on this 
question, probably Irising firom his confounding in this aspect 
classes of events with individual events, we venture to affirm that 
that gentleman, while sitting in his chamber within earshot of the 
streets of London, will often, in one boor, receive, through his 
tympanum, thousands of sensations of the antecedents of which 
he mows nothing, Or, if he choose to wdk the streets, and re- 
eeive countless sensations through the seUM of vision aIso> will he 
know more about their antecedents t Or, passing the question 
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of the causes of sensation, of how many changes which he wit- 
nesses, will he be able to. trace the invariably antecedents? The 
c]uestion needs no answer. 

But we need not go about to prove that this principle is, in a 
vast number of instances, not known to be true.^ Mr Mill 
admits expressly, that in the great class of changes which come 
under the head of human actions, we cannot perceive the cause. 
He might go further, and include the actions of all animated 
beings, in none of which can the antecedent be made an object 
of perception to us. Add to these the various processes of life, 
both animal and vegetable — ^for Mr Mill admits tliat the 
sequences which we observe in the production and subsequent 
life of an animal gr a vegetable are mere empirical laws,” — and wo 
have already a pretty large field in which we cannot ascertain 
the truth of the law, and yet are not the less firmly convinced of 
its inviolability. Mr Mill,.without hesitation, applies the law in 
question to all these cases, although this, on his oivn showing, is 
a fierdSastg etg r/XXo yevog. 

It appears to us that the subject of empirical laws might have 
been placed in a clearer light, had the distinction between laws 
and causes been kept in view. As the mind is inmelled by the 
principle of csiusality to seek, or rather to suppose, efficient causes, 
80 it clocs not rest satisfied that it has ascertained even the physi- 
cal cause, unless that be the proximate. Tho question always 
recurs, IIow does this produce the effect? and the research con- 
tinues until a law is arrived at which connects, directly and 
generally, the properties of body, thought as objectively existing, 
and those thought only as relative to our sensations, — in other 
words, the primary and secondary qualities. When we have 
learned that a certain kind of vibration in a column of air pro- 
duces the sensation of a certain musical note, we can go no 
iarther ; and we say tho phenomenon, in any particular case, is 
completely explained, when the existence of the antecedent 
vibration is established. So, if we could show that a certain 
superficial structure always excited a certain kind of motion in a 
luminiferous ether, and that this motion, communicated to the eye, 
produced the sensation of blue colour, we should cbnsider that 
the cause of blue colour was fully ascertained. Now this was 
precisely the class of laws which Bacon pr^osed to investigate, 
under tho name of Forms. Mr Mill afiarms, that the whole 
theory is vitiated bv the assumption of a universud law of co-exist- 
cncc. This remark only shows how far Mr Mill was from form- 
ing a clear conception of the theory of Bacon. 

We had inteuaed to make some further observations on the 

' Compare also the passage cited above^p. 106), ** The difficulty is to find, 
what description.*’ 
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four methods, and on the examples cited in illustration, but 
space forbids. It hss, however, been, sufficiently shown, that 
these are not methods of discovery, but of proof, and that of the 
final step ; and that, moreover, they are not methods of induction, 
— the generalisation, W'hich is stated to be the essential charac- 
teristic of induction, being assumed ; as having been, in fact, per- 
formed once for all. 

While we think, therefore, that Mr Mill has in his system 
erred materially, misled by his metaphysical o'pinions, wo do not 
wish to be understood as depreciating the merits of his work on 
the whole. We admit that, in tho development of his system, 
he has brought together much valuable and suggestive matter; 
but “ the great problem of Induction ” he has Jet); nearly where 
he found it. 

There is one merit of Mr Mill which we cannot pass over, as 
it is unfortunately more rare among .philosophers than it ought 
to be, although from no class of writers ought it tq be more ex- 
pected;— we mean tho candour and courtesy with which he 
uniformly treats the writers from whose views he differs. He 
has given ns a lesson in this respect ; for we confess we should 
have felt inclined to treat him with more severity, had wc not 
been disarmed by his admirable modesty and candour. 
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Article V. " Tom BrotoiCs School Days^ By an Old Boy. 

Ninth Thousand. MacMillan and Co., Cambridge, 1858. 

Arnold went to Rugby in 1828. He died in 1842. It is 
thirty years, then, and only thirty years, since Arnold came first 
into communication with the public. 

It has frequently been observed, how short the period has often 
been in wliich men have done that which has fixed their mark 
upon the history of their country or the world. But the men of 
Avhom this has been observed, have been usually the heroes of 
war or politics — caijoying the advantage of material power or 
supreme place. 

Arnold’s work was a moral work ; and it is certainly remark- 
able that iji so shoii; a space as fourteen years, in a position not 
then as [>rominent as he has made it for his successors, he should 
have done as much as he*did to influence his generation. 

Yet his position had some singular advantages. One of the 
highest authorities on the subject holds that the brain grows to 
the condition tinder which it is habitually exercised.”^ Certainly, 
if a man have truth to deliver, whether moral or intellectual, no 
position is so much in his favour as one which brings him into 
contact with a largo number of the more intelligent classes dur- 
ing the period of their chief moral and intellectual development. 
By referring to the register of Rugby School, we find that up- 
wards of 1300 young Englishmen of these classes passed through 
Arnold’s hands while he was head master. Even this alone, 
supposing these youths generally to have received some tincture 
of Arnold’s spirit, and to contain only an average proportion of 
talent among them, would represent a power of some importance 
in the thinking .world at the present moment. But nowhere 
docs the esprit de corps hold stronger svray than at our public 
schools. Nationality is, perhaps, apt to exhibit a vivacity in in- 
verse proportion to the area to which it attaches. The boy,” as 
Arnold himself once remarked to the writer, is a xaraf^oVijnxof 
animal and an ugly reverse of the enthusiastic attachment 
which a public school generates in its own sons, is usually a de- 
cided jealousy, commonly assuming the artl^s disguise of con- 
tempt, of all similar institutions. Hence a public school is 
rarely slow to claim, and is very tenacious in maintaining, any 
distinctions to which it can fairly pretend. This feeling, doubt- 
less, combined with worthier, has nad its operation in the case of 
Arnold and Rugby. Arnold, who^though deeply reverenced 

1 Carpenter, Principles of Homan Physiology,*’ 5th Edition, p. 591. 
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and cordially feared by those who knew the man or disliked his 
opinions — ^had yet itemed to hold no adequate place in the public 
estimation during his lifetime, immediately upon his death became 
famous. Those who remember that sad date will remember how 
unexpectedly loud an echo the event produced. England was 
wiser than she knew. The school, and those who governed it, 
felt now, if they had not felt before, the value of his spirit ; and, 
for themext seven years, the present Bishop of London, Arnold’s 
successor as head master, walked worthily by his light in his 
steps. Of course, during this period, Arnold’s name was taken 
up as the gloiy of the school, and these seven years were years 
of plenty. The public showed their admiration of a man, now 
better known than ever before through the publication of his 
Letters and Mr Stanley’s biographical notices, by sending 
their boys to catqh Arnold’s spirit, as they hoped, at Rugby ; 
and between eleven and twelve hundred youths were entered 
under Dr Tait, to each of whom, no doubt, the name of Arnold, 
if no more, was a sort of personal distinction, llow far the 
late head master of Rugby, Dr Croulbum, may have fostered 
the religio hd we cannot say, but it is not likely that it should 
have been altogether disavowed. His pupils mdy therefore be 
reckoned as adding some thousand more to the number of those 
who, having entered, or being about to enter, the middle and 
upper classes of English society, have brought, or will carry 
thither with them, some tincture probably of Arnold’s views, and 
certainly some pride in his name. 

Independently, therefore, we may almost say, of the inherent 
value of the truths which Arnold represents, we have here a large 
number of individuals, circulating in the more influential regions 
of society, who are, as it were, officially bound to support iiim. 
Arnold’s name is to a Rugby man somewhat like what Welling- 
ton’s is to the English army, or Napoleon’s to the French. With- 
out confounding this attachment with moral adhesion, that 
publication, which is one of the essential conditions of the pre- 
valence of all doctrine, whatever its merit, has thus been largely 
secured by Arnold’s connection with Rugby. 

But there have obviously bten disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantages, involved in this connection. The fove of truth was a 
distinguishing feature of Arnold’s character ; and had he ever 
conceived of himself as occupying that place in the world which 
he now occupies, he would, we believe, before all things, have 
desired that j^th his character and his views should have been 
trjdy appreciated. To the love of fame in the vulgar sense, 
Avaold was an utter stranger. That he never contemplated pos- 
Ujtathous distinction, or rather posthumous power for good — ^for 
that would' b? the form it would take with him — is not indeed as- 
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scrtcd. Wo have heard him saj^ in that quaint, Lutlier-like 
plirascology which gave such vividness to hi^ familiar conversa- 
tion, that ^Moubtlcss it was good for a man to have to do with Mr 
Posterity,” referring to the responsibility which it should impose 
upon a thoughtful man to know that his words should not die. 
But not for an instant, certainly, would Arnold have bartered the 
least grain of what he held for truth against any aq^ount of per- 
sonal distinction to himself. Certain of this feeling on his part, 
we suspect that it would have been with the reverse of compla- 
cency that he woyld have contemplated, had it ever occurrea to 
him to do so, his adoption as the hero ” of Bugby, or of any 
other class. For he would have remembered that a man, or even 
a truth itself, can ^scarcely be thus espoused by any section, large 
or small, without* surely risking misrepresentation, through the 
spirit of party excited, both for and against. If we needed ^roof 
that this would have been bis feeling, we have it in his life itself, 
whicli was, in fact, a single-handed fight in behalf of truth, or 
what he considered such, against all parties. Maintaining often, 
as he conceived them to require support, the truths which were 
among the watchwords of parties, he never belonged to any party, 
because, with the same vigour with which he maintained the 
truths of all, did he assault their falsehoods. Hence, in turn, his 
hand was against every man’s ; and Socrates now, now Plato, 
had to give place to Veritas, whom he loved still better. And the 
more com])letc proof still is, that we find in his life and works now 
so much of sympathy evidenced or expressed with all the sections 
of men Into which the body, politic or reli^ous, is divided, that 
few cannot plead, on some point or other, his example or his doc- 
trine. 

With some feeling that Arnold, whether from this or other 
causes, hoe suffered some misrepresentation, and in the hope of 
recalling men to study a character and mind so eminently de- 
serving of study, in the records of his own life, and in his own 
writings, we take advantage of the appearance of a work, whose 
remarkable success shows how warm and wide an interest may 
be excited by the combined attrition of the names of Arnold 
and Bugby, to offer some observations upon the school (using the 
word now in its larger sense) which has grown out of Arnold’s 
teaching, with the e^ecial view of indicating some important 
differences which wo nnd to exist between the spirit and o^trine 
of the head and those of the disciples. 

We shall begin by endeavouring to grasp some of those lea(^ 
ing features of. Arnold’s mind and t^chiug^* which, with the 
modifications we shall have to point out, gife Aeir character to 
his school. 

To any one who might choose to work oat the fancy, there, ia 
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• a curiously exact analog open between the vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth, a'pd the different characters exhibited by dif- 
ferent classes of human minds. Assuredly, from the cedar tree 
of Lebanon to the hyssop growing out of the wall, it would be 
easy to find the human antitype. We shall satisfy ourselves with 
observing^ that, while the habit of the classes of creepers and 
climbers is amply represented, and while even among standards 
there are those — ^not always of least luxuriant growth or humblest 
figure — which waste themselves in a multitude of stems and 
vagrant shoots, there is one class which especially resembles the 
aristocrat of the vegetable kingdom — the forest tree — ^in its 
grandest and most distinctive feature, — ^that single trunk, namely, 
into which all the forces from the labouring ];pot combine, and 
from which, again, all its wealth of productive energy re-issues. 
Arnold’s mind belonged, unmistakeably, to this noblest order, 
and was one of its noblest specimens. Self-contained, and not 
possessing that banian-like capacity of developing new supports 
and centres of nourishment to each extending branch which 
marks only one, and that the smallest, although doubtless 
the most wonderful, species of the class, it is impossible 
to study his character without acknowledging, as a m*eat cause 
of the impression which he has created on the world, the un- 
usual massiveness and majesty — ^to adhere to our illustration — of 
that triink idea, into which all the powers of a most vigorously, 
if not very variously, endowed nature were gathered, in order to 
distribute again thence its rich luxuriance of fruit and shade. 
This ruling idea, through which the whole vast energy of Arnold’s 
nature passed, was the idea of work; but essentially religious 
as his mind was, work to him, it must be remembered, took 
always its religious ground. The truth upon which Arnold 
stands raised as a moral teacher, is to be found in a combination 
of the preacheris whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might” (Eccl. ix. 10), and St Paul’s Whether ye eat or 
dnnk, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” His 
principal intellectual effort — that well-known conception of the 
Church on which he spent his affection so freely, and to which 
he alludes with such touching humility in those last words spoken 
as from the grave,^ — was, in fact, no more than the working out 
of this idea. ^ 

1 Few who have read Mr Stanley’s Life of Dr Arnold will forget the touching 
incident here referred to, but those who remember it best will m the most will- 
ing to be reminded of, it. Dr Arnold died suddenly, it will be remembered, 
earty on the morning of Sunday, June 12, 1842. After his death, the following 
entiy was found in his diary— the last work of the previous night, and of his 
life:— 

" SaittrdegJEvemng, June 11.— The day after to-morrow is my birth-day, if I 
am permittw to live to see it— my forty-seventh hirth-day since my birth. How 
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But, while comparatively few troubled themselves to consider 
Arnold’s views on Church Government — wither to support or 
oppose them — and his pupils, probably, scarcely knew wnat they 
were, — the same principles took another fonn, which brought them 
necessarily under the observation of all with whom he came into 
contact. In England, he found the religious world divided into 
the old parties of Faith and Works. To which party a man of 
Arnold’s intensely practical turn must adhere, could not be 
doubtful, and he espoused that side of the truth which he ap- 
proved with the^. passion which he carried into everything. 
Hence, while Arnold’s teaching, whether in the pulpit or else- 
where, was in reality abundantly imbued with religious senti- 
ment, nor did he refuse entertainment to as much of religious 
philosophy as his mind could apprehend — ^that was not much — ^the 
bias of liis lesson was always toward the practical. He was* dis- 
tinctively an advocate of religion^ in the sense in which one of his 
own pupils, probably deriving the thought from this source, op- 
poses it to devotion. Using these terms in opposed senses,” says 
u pupil of Arnold’s, ^^by religion I understand the practical 
working out of the Christian morality ; while devotion refers to 
the action of the feelings and imagination in reference to the 
Divine Being.” This character reigned in all his life and teach- 
ing ; and, doubtless, it w'as confirmed, if not deepened, by the 
antagonism in which he found himself — ^not altogether unwill- 
ingly perhaps either, for there was % strong combative spirit in 
Arnold — with the contemplative and philosophical schools, repre- 
sented by the liomanist and the Bationalist. Assailed by them, 
he insisted on his own view with double energy ; and hence, 
doubtless, the distrust with which — till his Life by Mr Stanley 
cleared away for ever all suspicion as to his own deep devotionm 
feeling, and showed the distinctively, almost narrowly, Christian 
character which it assumed, — even that part of the religions world 

large a portion of my life on earth is already passed I And then— what is to 
follow tliis life ? How visibly my outward work seems contracting and softening 
away into the ^ntler employments of old age ! In one sens^ how nearly can! 
now say, ' Vixi.’ And I thank Qod, that as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I 
trust, fully mortified ; I have no desire other than to step back from my present 
place in tfic world, and not to rise to a higher. Still there are works whicn, with 
God’s permission, 1 would do before the night cometh, tmMhf tAotprsat work^ if 1 
might be ])emiitted to take part in it. Bat, above alL let me mind my own 
personal work--to keep myself pure, and sealous, and believing^— -labounng to 
do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be done hj me rat&er than by 
others, if God disapproves of my doing it.”— (fitoaAys Li/e of Arnold vol ii. p. 
334, fifth Edition.) 

It should be remarked, that sudi expressions as, ^ if I m permitted to live to 
aee it^* and “ with Gode permiamn,'* foimed no port of Arnold’s phraseology^ as 
they might in the case of some good people. On tme principles, as we con- 
ceive, both of taste and feeling, his language was perlbctly simple, and the spirit, 
not the form, indicated the convictions of the Christian. When he used . 
pressions, therefore, of this kind, they have their fiill meaning. 
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which thankfully accepted his dauntless championship, regarded 
him as a Christian tpacber. 

Another point— an accident of Arnold’s position, for we count 
it little more — tlie lact, viz., of education having become his 
speciality, has, to some extent,inflnencedhisfollowers. We call this 
an accident ; for, great as we conceive the good to have been which 
he did in his position as a schoolmaster, and doubtful as we may 
feel whether he could have had as much, or at least as imme- 
diate, influence for good in any o:her position, we must yet also 
he permitted to doubt wheuer this was hia natural sphere. 
In &ct, we do more than doubt. He admirably fulfilled the 
situation in which God’s providence had placed him, and for 
which,' tn tome reapeetty he was admirably fitted. So, we have 
little doubt, might Cromwell have made an exemplary brewer to 
the end of his days, had no opportunity been aftbrded him of 
developing the general and the governor. In similar circum- 
stance^ as little can we conceive Arnold’s having remained a 
schoolmaster as Cromwell's abiding peaceably at Huntingdon. 
On thi? subject, however, not alien irom our present object, we 
propose to offer some remarks just now. At present, it is enough 
to observe, that the circumstance of Arnold’s connectiou with 
education has had the happy effect of engaging the interest of 
almost all his followers in the subject, and thus largely swelling 
the ranks of that crusade against ignorance which is the great 
glory of our limes. • 

It is in the three points, then, here indicated — viz., a strong 
sense of the duty of work, a decided tendency to the objective 
as* opposed to the subjective view of things in general, and a 
considerable interest in education — ^that we find the distinctive 
features of Arnold’s school. And while it would be absurd, of 
course, to suppose that wherever we find these peculiarities im- 
pressing the action of society at present, we are to attribute them 
to any direct influence of .Arnold, wo are certainly justified in re- 
garding him aa having, in h marked manner, contributed to their 
prevalence. 

And regarding the fairer side of our present social life, we 
shall see how considerable a portion of its good bears distinctively 
these Amoldic characters* Kever, probably, has the dviy of 
work been so generdly acknowledged as at present. Whether 
we look to church or state, we find the old jo% sinecniism given 
up in theory, and all but eztihet in practice. In public or in 
private life equally, a fair dischi^e of duty is re^ni^ as a con- 
dition and wbees this is shown, reqi^ IS never refused. 

In scnoral, owing to the ^vevalence of this idea of the doty of 
wo^ unton we except that spaimodio peAod when, under veiy 
dififorent wipidsioiii die feveriah enogy of the first Napoleon 
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impressed an almost frenzied activity on all the functionaries of 
his vast empire^ no nation probably was even so well served by 
its paid officers and its citizens as England at present, and we are 
greatly disposed to believe that England owes much in this re- 
spect to Arnold’s example, and to tne impression it has made on 
those who witnessed it as his pupils, or have admired it in his Life. 

But, wlien we come to examine how far his followers have 
supported him in this, we conceive that we observe a great dif- 
ference. Arnold \Vas a man of passion, as are all who have 
exercised immediate influence on the world, and he held his idea 
of work in immediate connection with his deep Christian feeling. 
His school appear to us defective in this grand point of motive 
force — wliat was passion Avith him is conviction only with them, 
or ratlicr, it would be truer to say, what was passionate convic- 
tion in his mind represents itself as calm, almost dry, conviction 
in tlieirs. And this connects itself very closely with the second 
feature which we have pointed out as distinctive of this school — 
their decided preference for the objective. Arnold’s mind took 
this cluiracter, because the understanding was in him much more 
strongly developed than the higher intellectual powers. He 
admiretl Aristotle, we have beam him say, more than Plato, 
because it seemed to him grander to confine himself to the 
truth, wdiich could be defined and proved, than to launch out 
upon the sublimest speculations. This adherence to the positive 
was at once his weakness and his strength. It was this which 
led him into wliat men called his crotchets. His crotchets were 
rigorous deductions of the understanding from the facts which 
he took as premisses. It made his strength, because it gave a 
reality to all his views, right or wrong. But passion with 
him supplied the deficiency of imagination, and gave a great- 
ness even to his inferior conceptions. His school take after 
liim in their adherence to the positive ; but, while they are 
equally defective on the side of imagination, they have not like 
him the compensating force of passion to vivify their opinions. 
Hence a certain hardness and coldness of tone is apt to disfigure 
their views, and to rob them of the attraction which would 
naturally attach to their unselfishness and substantial justice. 
How is it that among so many men of undoubtedly superior 
talent, who have sprung from Rugby during* and since Arnold’s 
time, not one, so far as we know, has been able to take hold of 
the po2>ular mind ? There are many who are highly respecte^ 
and more than respected, admired even, within the limit of their 
own larger or smaller circle. They are excellent administratonf, 
clear and enlightened and earnest writers, sensible preachers, 
accomplished poets, etc., but no one takes hold of the world* 
And this we do not believe to be want of genius, men of 
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certainly leas genias cqatrive to make more impression. How is 
this? We attribulo it in part, perhaps, to a moral discipline, 
which has rendered them averse from the arts by which p^n- 
larity is often cangbt^ but more to a really reftigerative en^t 
f«oduced by a training in which the objective was made so 01*6- 
dominant. We get excellent utterances from them, but tneir 
truth is flattish, and smacks of the reservoir; we do not find 
them ofiering us the sparkling element whicli comes fresh from 
the well-epring, and even if it be scant in (|[uantity, speaks yet 
to the great underlying deep.^ 

It seems ungracious, perhaps, while admitting so fully, as wc 
trust we have Deen felt to admit, how valuame, or we might 
almost say how invaluable, an element Arnold’s school forms in 
the society of our day, to express anything but gratitude to them, 
and a sense of the social benefit which th^ confer. It is not in- 
compatible, however, we hqpe, with a full sense of this benefit, to 
appredate its shortcomings. It is impossible for any earnest man, 
examining, with a sense of its meaning, the social condition of 
his own time, to confine his reflections entirdy to the actual pass- 
ing moment. We cannot contemplate tlie force of the stream 
without tliinking of what this vast body of waters is hurrying on 
to do. To-day unavoidably carries the suggestion of to-morrow, 
and we are compefled to ask ourselves what the present portends 
of i^prehenaon or promise for the future. And here it is that 
the character of a schoo 4 defleient in imagination and sentiment, 
becomes unsatisfactory. All we can say for the Rugby school 

S tiiat it doesHts best to impress right notions and sound princi- 
es upon its own generation ; but will these hold? We have 
onr doubts on the point. The course of the world at large is 
governed, not by pnndples, but by sentiments and ideas, and it 
is (mly so far as the former can m vdatiliaed, so to speak, into 
the latter shape, that th^ dominate sode^. It was Arnold’s 
faith, as <^posM to his doctrine — ^the spirit of the man, not tiie 
tenets he inculcated — which created his school, and if we are 
cwrect in bdieving that his followers hold the doctrine without, 
or, at least, with but a faint measure of the faitii, we are justi- 
fied in apprehending that it has lost its vital element, and may 
be expected to become ere long extinct, or rather, let ns say, 
again dormant, tilTanother shall arise to bredE its slumbers. 

1 letd Staaley’i inflaeBoe is already conridambk, and is likely to incieams. 
He m^be expected to plej a rm important and most meftil part in public 
life. But he will be a Btatesman for quiet times, rather than (or times when 
leatelhip it wanted mosl^ and hfs strength will lie in the moral approval of 
•msibla men, rather than in the synmthj of tiie masses. In literature, Tom 
Brown hat made the nearest raproami to a speech, which the ** general *’ un- 
derstand, of aav Bagbj man that we remembw. Did he, perhaps, take in only 
AajffeedttMiftie ofBnghj-.the InteUectnal v^tbig the summons of Maurice 
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Bat, in expressing this opinion of the pro)}able dissolution of 
Arnold’s School as such, we are under no apprehension as to the 
permanence of the moral influence of which nis life and writings 
will be an enduring source— ^the influence which,, we may boldly 
say, he would himself have most cared to retain. His School 
fails to pieces because, in fact, he left no sufficient material for a 
school. The founder of a school need not have Arnold’s great 
spirit, but he n^ust ];iave done what Arnold did not ; if it be not 
absolutely essential that he have enunciated new truths, at least 
he must have elaborated truths already known, and wrought 
them into, a coherence which shall give his labour not only sub- 
stantive value as results of thought, but, if not permanent, at 
least a tcmporary,*importance. &nold did something towards 
this, and it was the mistake to suppose that he had done 
enough to make the position in question his own. Now, it is 
felt that his thinking was not systematic enough for this — that 
in fact it was little more than what we may call the accidental 
exertion of a powerful understandings always directed toward the 
practical rather than the ^neral aspect of a subject, on the points 
which the exigencies of nis day happened to bring before him 
with a practical call upon his attention. 

Natural, therefore, and almost inevitable, as the mistake has 
been, it has been a mistake to attempt to make of Arnold the head 
of a School, or of any combination by its nature sectional. The 
success of the effort could have been only to give up to party 
what was meant for mankind.” Happily, the largeness of Ai^nold’s 
spirit, always greater than its intellectual frame, and now more dis- 
tinctly exhibiting its superiority when the restrictions which the 
latter laid upon it are no larger enforced by the passion of the 
living man, have defeated the object of a mistaken enthusiasm. 
And far more just, as well as more honourable, will be his place, 
I'emaining to posterity a good man, free of party ties, and speaking 
to all humanity in his noble life and living words, as a true 
citizen, with Leighton, and Taylor, and many more, of that 
Commonwealth ^^ere there is One Head, and all the rest are 

brethren.” ^ 

We referred just now to Arnold’s position as a schoolmaster, 
and it will not be alien from our present ol^eoft of inducing men 
to look at Arnold for themselves and in himself, rather than at 
secondhand, in the representations of his admirers, to examine 
this point, for there prevails a very general misconception on the 
subject. That Arnold was a great man in the position of a 
schoolmaster, and that, by forced his own ffetdsnea^he even be- 
came a great schoolmaster, are propositions not affecting the ques- 
tion we are disposed to moot. The public basing since set biiti 
on a pedestal os a model schoolmaster. The pedestd we should 
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assign ftm would ^ot bo lower, but it would not be that ; and 
the truth whether as regards our conception of the schoolmaster’s 
of&ce, or our appreciation of a great man’s character, requires more 
discrimination than we think has been yet applied to this parti- 
cular point. 

One great qualification which Arnold possessed for the school- 
master’s office, was his own youthfulness, if we may so express it, 
of character. I enjoyed,” he said, in one of his letters, speak- 
ing of the time when he took private pupils,' and do enjoy the 
society of youths of seventeen or eighteen, fbi^ they are all alive 
in limbs and spirits at least, if not in mind, while in older persons 
the body and spirits often become languid without the mind 
gaining any vigour to compensate for it.” — (Life, p. 2 7.) Arnold 
was himself in body and mind equally alive, and this abundant 
vitality created of itself a most powerful sympathy between him, 
and boys, and young men, in general. And, in fact, if we desired 
to give the best idea of the sort of relation he held towards his 
pupils, we should say that it was, en grand of course, very much 
the same sort of influence which a fine elder lad at school has 
over his juniors. About mo.st men^ even the most genial, there 
is a constriction and fixity of form which keeps boys at a distance 
— the crust of their humanity is too obviouslycbqled, however 
warm the heart may still be. Arnold had nothing of this, or, at 
least, his form had nothing of that symmetry which gives the im- 
pression of formality. True, boys kept their distance, but it was 
not from any natural repulsion such as usually separates the boy 
from the man", but from simple respect — and admiration — of his 
power of nature. They would have Weed to get nearer to liim, 
as to their hero of theachoolfield, but they remembered his weight. 
Perhaps his veiy appearance and manner, full of true dignity, 
but tant soitpeu awkward in its simplicity) conduced to maintain 
this relation. ^ Long rather than tall, strong, but not well made, 
bis shoulders rather rounded, the upper part of his body usually 
in advance of the rest, but with the air of a hard walker rather 
than of a student, scrupulously clean and fresh in bis dress, but 
the reverse of prim ; no one who saw him striding awayin his white 
trousers along his favdurite lanes, now dropping the bridle of his 
wife’s pony to rug|i up a hedge bank (and knock off his hat in 
the charae) in search of the first violet — or, it might be, the firat 
piece of dog-mercuiy, for his pleasure in flowers being that of 
association only, the one have him nearly as much delight as 
the other — ^now stopping behind to tie the string of the low- 

S uartered dress shoe which he always wore, and'wnich, whether 
iy his fault or theirs, were always coming untied, — ^no one, we 
say, who met him thus when he ihas most himself, could have 
failed, especially if he had caqght sight of his face— which 
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was that of a refined and more passionate Cromwell(|-to be 
struck with his appearance as a remarkablo-l(t)king man, but no 
one certainly would have taken him for a schoolmaster. Even 
gowned and in school, he was the governor, but he was not in 
the least degree in the world the conventional Don. His dignity, 
in fact, was the effect of real weight — always impressive, on 
occasion grand, but never ceasing to be simple and natural. It 
may be conceived how much influence this, being, as it was, the 
true figure of the man’s great and powerful nature, would have 
upon boys, so easy to be caught by the imagination, so quick too, it 
may be said, to discover the deception if what attracts them be unreal. 

In this point, then, of natural relation to the young, Arnold 
was pre-eminently qualified for his position as a schoolmaster ; 
and it was through this, as we believe, that he did all the good 
which he did effect. In some other points he was less peculiarly 
fitted for the post. If his knowledge was great and rare on 
some subjects — history, in especial — and his grasp and boldness of 
thought, and the reality his mind gave to everything, were of 
invaluable influence, his scholarship was at one time defective, 
both in principle and detail, although in both these points it 
greatly improved. But, doubtless, his resources were ample, had 
ho had the natural talent, or the acquired art, of communicating 
them in the best manner. This, however, he scarcely had. He 
cannot be said to have been^ a firs^rate tutor. In fact, he had 
little or no idea of the art of 'teaching as we conceive it. He heard 
lessonsy which has much the same relation to teaching, as saying 
prayers has to praying. It meant that he punished boys who 
did not know what they professed to have brought up ; and he 
took care — no man was ever more conscientious — to have placed 
by himself or others what information he thought the lesson re- 
quired before the form; and you took it in, if you were so 
minded, and could — or you lost it. It was your afrair — his duty 
only was to punish you again if he found to-morrow, or on any 
future day, tnat you were still ignorant of it. But he wanted 
the art — and never, we believe, conceived of it— of lodging the 
knowledge in the boy’s mind, either malgr4 lui (as the manner 
of some is), or by that excitement of the bo;^s own fimulties, 
which makes his absorption of it an unconscious act. . 

This must not be interpreted to mean that Be was a had tutor. 
As tutors then went, or even as they go now, we may say, he was 
a good one ; and while it could scarcely be said that his forgi^ 
taken as a whole, was well taught, he yet succeeded in imparting 
something to all, and very much to some. Bat it was rather 
through his own liveliness and energy catching the boy’s imagi- 
nation, and impressing what he saioT than through any skill of 
his, in preparing or adapting the information ibr lus pupil’s use. 
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He tanfl^t, in fact, as we must repeat, as a man who had not 
learned, or would^^ not condescend to use, the art of teacliing. 
But a clever boy could scarcely be under him without being 
stimulated to think — ^perhaps almost too much so ; and a stupid 
boy could nut be idle. In fact, there could be no real idleness, 
though the labour need not be well directed, where ho was master. 
His eye was quick, and his hand heavy. When we say, his 
handj however, we must guard ourselves against what would be 
an utterly incorrect idea of him, for he never condescended to 
manual violence, even with the lowest forms. His weapons, with 
his upper forms, were almost solely— for impositions were rare in 
the sixth — his eye and his tongue. Perhaps wc could add his 
mouthy for few will forget the expression qf his tightly com- 
pressed lip, and the projected lower jaw. But, though his satire 
was sometimes bitter, dignity always ruled supreme. He never 
forgot either the master or the gentleman. 

But the point in which we regarch Arnold as decidedly defec- 
tive as a scnoolmaster, was one which closely touches his great- 
ness as a man. Arnold’s majestic singleness was his chief char- 
acteristic. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, his mind 

Moved altogether if it moved at all.” 

Moreover, it never moved except by genuine impulses from his 
own nature. Wordsworth himself was not more intensely indi- 
vidual. Now, while the elements of which Arnold’s character 
was composed included perhaps all the noblest and finest whicli 
the range of human nature oners, and these in unusual strength 
and penectipn, they were comparatively limited in number, and 
he had little or nothing of that sort of imagination which enables 
some men to live a large margin of life beyond that of their own 
idiosyncrasy. There are two kinds of men who succeed in mak- 
ing a great impression on the world. The one is he whose wide 
and deep insignt into human nature places men as it were at 
his command, and, if he cannot remove the obstacles to his 
will, enables him at least to avoid them. He, like Homer^s 
steersman-— 

Msv/ • • • 

Nsa Mm. 

• 

Tlie other, wanting this ipsight, making his way rather like the 
iceberg tnsm the ship, mole ruit soft ; he bears down impedi- 
but it is at the expense of collision. It was to the latter 
daw that Arnold belonged, and the incapacity of understanding 
other natures differently constituted from his own, was his great 
dei^t as a schoolmaster. A school of any size is a microcosm 
which wilji cpqtain all the elements cf human character, that are 
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subsequently to diversify the larger scene. It is es^j^tiarthat 
the man who is to train these yoang inindsf should not only be 
able to enter into these diversities^ out should reconcile himself 
fairly to that wisdom which has ordained that such diversities 
should be permanent. Arnold fulfilled neither requisition — the 
fofmer because he could not, the latter because he did not think 
of it. As far as his own constitution coincided with that of the boy, 
he sympathised with him, but no further. This alone secured 
that Arnold should be in more or less sympathetic relation 
with the best and highest natures with which he came into con- 
tact, but equally it left him outside a great part of the life which 
he desired to rule — not that he did not see the phenomena, for 
his observation i%jas quick, but that he could not rightly inter- 
pret them. And again, as a natural result of this limitation, he 
had but one ideal for all boys, and that his own conception of the 
perfect man. The difference between boys, to which he submit- 
ted as a necessity, was only a difference of more or less ; the boy 
approached nearer or remained farther from that standard by 
wliich he measured all. He did not conceive that grand 
doctrine of equivalents which is the foundation of all true educa- 
tion. This was quite natural and unavoidable in him — himself a 
man of so few, and those such engrossing, sympathies — but so far 
as it acted it tended to diminish his efficiency as a schoolmaster. 

It may be doubted whether in any situation of active life — 
unless it liad been that of a military commander, for which he 
showed great capacity — Arnold’s practical influence would not 
have sufiered from this imperfect sympathy, and not least in that 
political sphere for which, in some respects, he was undoubtedly 
highly qualified.^ In no sense of the term, better or worse, was 
Arnold a man of the world.” As we have indicated, he could 
not cordially reconcile himself to those differences of nature and 
character which the man of the vrorld begins by recognising, 
but beyond this, that capacity of suiting himself to circumstances, 
which the latter, whether in the right or the wrong spirit must 
eminently possess, was almost an impossibility with Arnold. 
^^L’activitd de son esprit,” says Bourrienne of Napoleon, 
n’admettait aucun intervalle entre la conception et I’execution 
de sa pens6e.” The same may almost be said of the rapidity 
with which Arnold’s mind seized equally & mental or a moral 
conclusion. And having arrived at either, it became at once a 
subject of passion to him ; especially in regard to diat in which 

' We believe AmoldtohavebeenhimBelf sensible of this. He onoe expressed 
to a friend that ho was glad he had not been made a bidiop^ on the express 
ground that he should probably have been misunderstood, and not got on well 
with a new doss of iiersons—** whereas, here,** he said, "pMple have pretty 
well used to me.” it was as much as to say, that he knew ms relations with others 
must depend more on their understanding hipi than on-1^ antotaading them. 
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he saw thin^ of moral right or wrong involved — and few 




own feeling was too strong and ardent to allow of even a momen- 
tary indifference or the affectation of it.^ 

Arnold had^ we may say, almost no sense of humour. If he 
laughed, it w'as as a boy himself laughs — at the mere superficial 
unfitness. He did not know the reflective laugh of tlie man avIio 
recognises beyond this the deeper fitness. But we have heard him 
say, that the longer he lived the less he saw the use of laughing. 
The reverse would perhaps be nearer the conclusion of the p/d/o-- 
sophical mind. This, however, was his feeling ; and if this gravity 
— it would convey too harsh an impression if we said, austerity — 
added to his impressiveness with boys, it lost him on tlie other side 
more than it gained for him on this. With the boy, no doubt, his 
highest moments are the serious ; and invaluable it may be for 
liim to find himself, at a time of deeper feeling, in communion with 
a great soul like Arnold’s. Yet what the boy wants more is a 
purifying, elevating, restraining influence upon the longer, lighter, 
interval. Deep calls to deep indeed, but he requires some one to 
teach his ear, and train his attention to catch the heavenly voices 
amid the din of daily work and play which fills the middle plain, 
or to distinguish them among the tumultuous echoes of grander, 
but equally mundane sounds which ring amongthc solitaiy heights 
of thought and passion where adolescence loves to lose itself. The 
influence which the mother exercises upon her children in the 
nursery, herself the leader of their play, and yet by her mere 
presence restraining, without their knowing it, the exuberance of 
their yet undisciplined spirits, would be represented in the perfect 
school, not by the presence indeed, but by the pervading idea of 
the tnie schoolmaster. Arnold scarcely fulfilled this part. He 
belonged only to our moments of deeper feeling. Anxious as he 
was to consecrate the jthings of daily life, ana completely as he 
accomplished this for himself, he did not equally succeed for us, 
because he could not enter into the levity (using the word in no bad 
sense), and the passion for enjoyment which, whether we like it or 
no, we must admit to be characteristic of boyhood. And, doubt- 

1 We were once present on an occasion which sufficiently showed how fur the 
moral dominated the political element in him. A friend, whose character he 
held in the highest reverence, and whose age and position enabled him to treat 
Arnold with a freedom which few people permitted themselves with him, was 
relating to him^ some political comoination which ho was conducting in support 
of views in which both were deeply interested. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he mentioned the assistance he derived from some individual known to 
hoidrel^oas opinions very different from theirs. ** What !’* said Arnold, in 
. that hesitating voice in which he so generally addressed those, young or ohl, 
whose opinions he respected, ** What ! you don’t mean that you would act witli 
BO and BO ?” “Act with Old Nick if he’ll serve my turn I '* was the reply of the 
politician ; lm€ the sadness of Arnold’s face was sublime. 
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less, but that his deeper wisdom forbore to press whcre^ felt the 
limitation of his real power, there would have arisen between him 
and us what is so constantly seen in religious families, where the 
heads, equally incapable of mastering the difference of character 
between themselves and their children, but less deeply sensible 
than he of the paramount value of sincerity, and the risk of induc- 
ing dissimulation or formality, enforce ah extra the manners and 
expressions which only became their own profound convictions. 
From this folly Arnold absolutely refrained, and greatly is he to 
be admired for his self-control. 

The sum of our remarks on this head is expressed in stating 
our opinion that Arnold presided over Bugby rather as a governor 
than as a schoolgiastcr proper, and that the education^ in the true 
sense which his pupils derived from him was rather, if we may so 
say, what they took — by contact with him and the circumstances 
under which his government placed them — than what he gave. 
There was room for the schoolmaster beneath him. Of his ad- 
ministration, regarded as a government, Mr Stanley, in his Life, 
gives an admirable account, and it would be but repetition to 
dwxdl upon it. In one respect only he was not altogether as suc- 
cessful as might have been wished, and as our friend Tom Browm’s 
own sympathy with him w^ould lead the public to suppose. He 
certainly did not manage well— especially in his earlier days — the 
animal element which constitutes one of the special difficulties of 
a school. The mass of the English world is not remarkably in- 
tellectual. A considerable capacity of observation, and a fair 
amount of reasoning powder, is as much as is to be looked for in 
the majority of our countrymen, even in mature years. But the 
sound judgment which these are ultimately to develop is of later 
growth ; and the ordinary subjects of study in the public schools 
— and more then than now — do not, at least as they are ordinarily 
handled, greatly interest the boy. Some dim sense of duty, with 
the more or less definite shadow of a grim necessity looking over 
its shoulder, is about as much as the lad of this type brings to his 
school tasks ; and whatever civilizing influence Horace and Virgil 
may possess for those whose assthetic sensibility is quick, it is 
not usually till he reaches the inspiring atmosphere of the House 
of Commons that the countiy gentleman awakes to their beauties. 
Meanwhile, the boy, in general a well-disp<fced animal enough — 
indeed as ho is now seen — for the change within thirty years past 
is surprising in this respect — a very nice animal, is distinctively 
an animal, and whatever of character he may show will be of an , 
animal kind. Of course, there are ^eat aangers for himself, 
peat difficulties to a schoolmaster in this position. If he is harm- 
less, so long as, with Tom Brown, he takes out his force in pure 
athletics, the same exuberant life will have other tendencies also, 
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for whic|^ it is not so easy to provide a field. Here Arnold’s 
governmental notion^ did mischief. An avowed hostility between 
a government and certain classes may be a political necessity. 
Such a relation is utterly anomalous between a schoolmaster and 
his pupils. Yet it existed, more or less distinctly pronounced, be- 
tween Arnold and the animal party in all its phases, except the 
athletic, and the exception .was very difficult to observe. Boys of 
this kind formed Arnold’s classes dangereuses;” and, of course, 
he did not — he could not — dissemble his distrust of them. This 
hostility was much more noticeable and more intelligible during 
his earlier period. Latterly, though not extinct, it w^as much less 
apparent, and indeed there was less of it, but for a good reason. 
Every arbitrary government must have its Cayenne. When 
a boy gave Arnold anxiety of this kind, he sent him away. 

Much has been said on this great principle of Arnold’s school 
government, and we shall conclude our remarks with a few 
words on the subject. We are ourselves disposed only to object 
to the freedom with which he used it, and this again referred to 
his fundamental error of acting as governor rather than school- 
master. But that the schoolmaster must have this power we 
cannot question. His great responsibility is to regulate the 
moral temperature, so to speak, of the school, and to do this he 
must have the power of rejecting dangerous elements if occasion 
require. In a small school, a single boy of bad tendencies might 
so influence the general atmosphere, that it would be most un- 
fair to the rest to expose them to it, and it might be legitimate 
to exclude him without waiting for actual offence. But, in propor- 
tion as the field becomes larger, so docs the necessity for arbi- 
trary interference lessen. Where many boys are collected, 
human characters will be found represented in their average 
proportions, and this is what is to be desired. 

There is another observation to be made on this point. Ar- 
nold’s chief reason for employing this practice so freely was, we 
apprehend, his fear of the animal propensities. But the force of 
the animal spirits is no criterion of tno force of the animal pro- 
pensities, and it was naturally only those youths, who, by tneir 
particular exuberance of life made themselves conspicuous in the 
class in question, who attracted Arnold’s censorial eye. Now, 
in fact,^ such lads, theu|;h they will of course Ve open to temp- 
tation, in virtue of their animal vigour, are usually those who 
are least disposed to any real vice. l?heir health is itself a 
guarantee against sensuality, Senualism, both at school and in 
the world, is found to lie among the quieter natures. Their 
energy, on the other hand, is invaluable, if it he once enlisted in 
the rorvice of good, and their mneral right feeling renders it 
particularly easy so to engage them, if only a field m found for 
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their activity. To our mind, Arnold probably eliminated some 
of the best elements of the school in thi^ way. Why, was not 
Tom Brown himself for some time, if we rightly recollect, on 
the edge of the razor ? Yet Tom Brown was potentially at his 
earlier period the same excellent fellow whom the public now 
knows and so cordially likes, and it was for the true schoolmaster 
to discern and realise him. And when we hear Arnold’s own 
complaints in the later days of his monarchy — and they were 
never out of liis« mouth — of the want of strength of character 
and individuality in the school compared with earlier times 
(when the “ antediluvians” still showed in some force), may we 
not read his own condemnation of the system of emasculation 
which he had so long followed f We conclude, therefore, that, 
while the power in question is a necessary one, Arnold mistook 
the principle which should govern its employment. 

It would be ungrateful to close without taking some notice of 
the pleasant, and more than pleasant book, which has afforded 
us the opportunity of making these remarks. But there is the 
less need for dwelling upon a work which everybody has read, 
or means to read. Owing its first welcome, no doubt, to the 
intei'cst attaching for so njany to liugby and Arnold’s name, 
“ Tom Brown” has won himself — we instinctively say himeelf, 
for it is the great proof of the merit of the book, that the author 
has almost as successfully imposed his hero’s personality upon 
the reader as Defoe that of Robinson Crusoe — a cordial regard 
from all who can appreciate a “ fine fellow,” in the best sense of 
the word. As a book, the work has plenty of faults. Over- 
flowing with geniality, and exliibiting jiigh principles through- 
out, on the purely literary side vigorous and picturesque writing 
are to be set against a plan out of all proportion and a want of 
continuity, which severely tries a critic’s good nature. Never- 
theless, it answers its purpose in making us acquainted with 
Tom Brown himself, while it gives us a lively picture, as fair as 
can bo expected, of the old days at Rugby, — for there has been 
change there, we apprehend, as everywhere else, — and traces 
an aspect of the great man on whom we have been commenting, 
which had scarcely been drawn before, but of which all who re- 
member him will recognise the truthfulness, and none, whether 
they know him or not, deny the beauty. • 
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Art. VI. — !• The Iland-Booh of Prorerbs : comprising Rafs 
ColUciioHy icith large Additions. By Henry G. Bohn 
London : Bohn. 

2. A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs : comprising French^ Italian^ 
German^ Dutch^ Spanish^ Portuguese^ and Danish^ with Eng- 
Ush Translations and a general Inder. By Henry G. liOHN. 
London : Bohn. 

3. IaOWS from Heaven foi' Life on Eaiih. lllnstrations of the 
Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. William Arnot. First 
and Second Series. London : Nelson. 

4. The Provei^bs of Solomon^ Illustrated by Historical Parallels^ 
from Drawings by John Gilbert^ and loitli Introductory Remarks. 
London: Nisbet. 

One msin’s wit and all men’s wisdom,” — definition extem- 
porised by Lord John Russell, at Sir James Mackintosh’s break- 
fast-table,' is the best description of a proverb with wdiich we are 
acquainted. As terse as tiie ^^cclebre dictum, scita quapiain 
novitate insigne ” of Erasmus, or the “ much matter decocted 
into few words ” of Thomas Fuller, it comes more within our 
modern limits than Ray’s short sentence or phrase in common 
use, containing some trope, figure, homonymy, rhyme, or other 
novelty of expression whilst, over and above, it gives the ration- 
ale of this universal literature, — the origin and rise of the po]>uhir 
adage. For the gift of utterance does not always accompany 
the gift of understanding. Although there may be exceptional 
instances, like the merry pionarch, 

“ Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one 

we have no doubt that most people have got more wisdom in 
their heads than they have ever been able to put into their words. 
There arc many who pass through life judiciously, usefully, 
honourably, who have never uttered one memorable saying. 
Mute sages, dumb philosophers, saints dwelling in silence, they 
let their light shine, and they manage their affairs with discre- 
tion, but they give forth no oracles. Hereafter they will be re- 
membered, not for the^ood things they have said, but for the 
right deeds they have done. It will be their works,” not their 
words, which will “follow them.” 

Such practical men, however, are often quick in recognising 
their own principles of action when enunciated by othere ; and 
whether it be a forcible observation in a sermon, a pithy sentence 
in a play, or a happy hit in the harangue of a public speaker, 

* Life of Mackintosh, vol. ii., p. 473.^ 
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they hail ^vitli delight a maxim, in which their own minds are 
so vividly reflected, and which exhibits s^ well the rationale of 
their own procedure. That man speaks sense,” is their instant 
response to the saying which gives a key to so many of their own 
actions, and the truth of which a life-time*s experience enables 
tliem to countersign. ^^It is just what I myself have often 
thought,” and not without a certain self-complacency, they 
treasure up the dictum, and produce from time to time its 
portable and imfch-coniprehcnding philosophy. 

Nevertheless, a maxim docs not necessarily become a proverb. 
INIany grubs never grow to butterflies ; and a maxim is only a 
proverb in its caterpillar-stage — a candidate for a wider sphere 
and longer flight than most are destined to attain. And, in 
order to secure universal currency, it must meet a general want, 
and it must suit the popular taste. 

Tliere is many an apophthegm, of which the circulation is 
restricted by its subject. It may be just, it may bo profound, it 
may be brilliant ; but if it relates to matters of which the multi- 
tude never think, like a treatise on runes or on the higher mathe- 
matics, it must be content with an audience fit, tliough few.” 
Thus, nothing can be more to the purpose than the remarks of 
C^hesterficld and La Uochcfoucauld on good-breeding and de- 
portment. Grace is to the body what good sense is to the 
mind. ‘‘ A man’s own good-breeding is the best security against 
other people’s ill-manners.” Good-breeding carries along with 
it a dignity that is respected by the most petulant. 111-breeding 
invites and authorises the familiarity of the most timid.” 

Nothing so much prevents our being natural as the desire of 
a])i)caring so.” But, in beer-shops, there is no demand for 
Ithenish wines ; and neither the shrewd insight, the deep philo- 
sophy, the pointed expression of such sayings, can obtain for them^ 
the pri\dlcgc of household words,” in a community where grace 
and good-breeding are necessarily restricted to a small minority. 

In the same way, many of Napoleon’s deliverances on the 
sciences of war and government, have become adages with states- 
men and soldiers, but it would require a very military or demo- 
cratic community, in order to promote' them to the rank of pro- 
verbs. They are the wit of one,” but they are only the 
“ wisdom” of a certain class. * 

Even so, many a sententious saying is not adopted by the 
multitude, because its form or flavour does not suit the general 
taste. For example, in a countiy like our own, we could not 
expect that a rapartee, however brilliant, would naturalise, itself 
in work-shops and cottages, if the point lay in some classical 
allusion, or literary parodv, or recondite sesthetic principle \ as 
was the case with many of Cannings happiest thrusts and par- 
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lies in the days of witty Parliaments. And different nations 
have their different hgnmours. A Frenchman loves a sparkling 
motj or an aphorism effervescing with “ glories,” and “ great 
souls,” and eternities ;” whilst a true-born Englishman dis- 
dains such sentimental stuff : and the rich grave irony which 
shakes the sides of a Spanish don, would only draw forth the scowl 
of an Aberdecnsman, or the dirk of a Highlander. Hence, in 
every community, it is with poor Bichard,” and his brethren 
among the people, that most proverbs have ori/^inated ; and, in 
as ^ as any of them may have had a literary source, we should 
look for their first promulgation not to Hooker, and IVlilton, and 
Sir Thomas Brown, and the souls sublime, who were more cos- 
mopolite than British, but to Latimer, and Shakspeare, and 
Bunyan, who never spoke to hearts of oak unless with an English 
tongue. Fine speeches may be quoted, but they are only the 
standing homely saws of Anglo-Saxon parentage which keep their 
ground, and are transmitted from age to age. 

Sometimes, however, a maxim of the select circle finds its way 
into general use through the medium of some master-spirit, who, 
with access to good society, commands the attention of the multi- 
tude. A Benjamin Franklin, or a William Cobbett, reads the 
best authors, and then, in the plainest English, chats from the 
platform or the press on all sorts of subjects, and, with a plagiarism 
almost unavoidable, he gives forth, so as not to be distinguished 
from his own originalities, the choice thoughts and happy illustra- 
tions which rush upon his memory from all the fields of literature. 
As repeated by such a translator, the good saying is divested of 
the obscure allusion or the pedantic language, iiniicli restricted 
it to a peculiar coterie, and the quip of Herbert, or the conceit 
of Jeremy Taylor, is henceforth on the fair w'ay to become a pro- 
verb of tne people. 

As far as we are acquainted with the proverbs of any modern 
nation, the bulk of them is older than its printed literature ; and 
the number, we suspect, is very small which can be traced up to 
a definite authorship. But, at mis moment, there are many which 
are working their way into general currency, and after they have 
been somewhat shortened or new-shapen, we shall find among 
our every-day axioms, — 

The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Solitude is sometimes best, society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return.” 

Trifles, light as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As prooft of Holy Writ.” 
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The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

A man’s a man for a’ that | 

as well as Gray’s Pull many a gem,” and Pope’s Ruling 
Passion strong in death,” and Beattie’s *‘AhI who can tell 
how hard it is to climb!” And, we may add, that as we become 
more cultivated, and as a finer sense diffuses itself throughout 
the community, many a choice saying, now locked up in printed 
books, or only current amongst the well-informed, will pass into 
I)roverbial frequency : such as the remark of Coleridge, To most 
men experience is like the stem lights of a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has passed,” and many of those vivid sentences' 
in wlilcli, like sparks from a thunderbolt, Napoleon fiashed out 
his own intensity : “ The heart may be torn to pieces, whilst 
the soul stands unshaken.” It is the good cause, not the 
stake, which makes the martyr.” Usually the truest wisdom is 
a resolute determination.” On unity of action depends the 
success of means.” “ The man who least of all belongs to him- 
self, is the man whom the events of Providence call to the 
government of nations.” Every hour of time lost is a chance 
of misfortune for the future,” There are calumnies by which 
innocence itself is confounded.”^ 

Occasionally the proverb' carries something in gremio^ which 
so far fixes its date. The Spanish proverb, A great lance- 
tlirust to a dead Moor,” sends us bacK to the conflicts betwixt 
Christian and Saracen, and is evidently contemporary with 
“ Tlie Jew ruins himself with passovers, the Moor with wedding 
feasts, and tlie Christian with lawsuits.” Such sayings, as Big 
churches, little saints,” — God’s friend, the priest’s foe,” — 
“ Afonks and mice seldom take leave without mischief,” — Touch 
a friar, and all cowls flutter as far as Rome,” — and others, in 
which the German vocabulary abounds, would point to the dawn 
of Reformation, w^hen people were beginning to espy rents in the 
rochet and rust on the mitre. English history has told us the 
origin of the adage which is read on the scroll of the Garter; and 
of more than one proverb, that great record of inventions and 
anti(]uities, the Bible, has preserved to us the a^ and the first 
occasion. Is Saul also among the prophets r’ is, of course, 
older than the days of Solomon : and David (quotes as already a 
time-honoured saying — "a proverb of the ancients,” — *‘Wicked- 

> Le enmr pent £tre ddehird, ct l*amo rester indbronable.” ** C’est la cause 
qni fflit lo miirtyrc, ct non la mort.** ** La Yraie sagesse, en ^ndral, est dans 
lino ddtcnninntion encrgiiiiic.” De I’unitd d*action, ddrand le siicces des 
inoycns.” “ Le niortcL que les dv^nemens et les dberete etemels appellent an 
goiivcmement des nations, est sans contredivl’bomme qni s'apparticnt le moins.,** 
Chaque heur do terns perdue, est un chance de Budheur pour I'avenir.” ** n 
est des calomiiies coutro lesquelles I’innocence mSme perd courage." 
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ness proceedctli from the wicked.” As far back as the age 
,of Moses, it liad become proverbial to compare a ^‘mighty 
hunter” to Kimrod; and a proverb corresponding to “Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” is immortalised in connection 
with Mount jMoriah, and the crowning act of Abraham’s faith.^ 
Like primeval poems, the first proverbs would be abundantly 
simple. A certain trimness of terseness distinguished some say- 
ing, as in the case of the above quoted, “ Wickedness proceedctli 
from the wicked ;” and coming neatly through* the lips and fall- 
ing nicely on the ear, it grew into a favouritc*phrase, and was 
so oft reiterated that at last it could not be forgotten. But as 
by and by men grew more ingenious or refined, mere neatness 
was not pleasing enough. The pillar required, to be fluted, the 
rectangular plinth was exchanged for a florid capital, the single 
verse was replaced by an elaborate stanza, and the proverb sug- 
gested improvement. A humourist stuck a feather in its cap or 
added a sting to its tail, by way of making it more arresting or 
more emphatic ; or a poet turned it into metaphor, and fitted it 
with metre, so as to make it more convenient to the memory. 
“ Know thyself,” was the heaven-descended simplicity of that 
oracle which faced the devotee as he approached the Delphic 
shrine, and it may be accepted as the fundamental precept of tlic 
old Greek ethics : but “ Know thyself’* grew trite, and from 
il^^sop, with his fault-basket slung behind the back, visible to all 
save the owner, down to the Ayrshire bard — 

“ O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 

To see oursel’s as others see us,” 

moralists have striven to furbish up the old familiar maxim, and 
bring out its meaning anew. ayav, “Ne (juid nimis,” 

“ Exceed in nothing,” is an advice so good, that it is quite a 
controversy, who first gave it? Diogenes Laertius claims it 
for Pythagoras. Aristotle assigns it to Bias, and something very 
like it can be detected in Homer and Hesiod, not to say Euripides. 
But plain iLT^hh ayav began to lose its force : so Alpheus turned 
it into a punning epigram, and said, “ how exceedingly delighted 
he was with this caveat against exceeding :” 

yap ayav, ayay jtit rspcrsi : 
and Horace needs mjist say, 

“ Est modus in rebus : — 

Virtus est medium vitiorum utrumque redactum:^ 
and so on it went, till now every nation has its own way of 
saying, Stop in time.” Too keen an edge does not cut,” say 

* 1 Samuel x. 12 ; xxiv. 13. Oenesis xxii. 14: x. 9. 

. * See the “ Adagia of Erasmufl and others, fonning a dense and inexhaustible 
folio, to our taste much more entertaining than another boundless and miscel- 
laneous book, Burton’s ** Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
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the French, Too fine a point does not pierce, Too many 
sacks are the death of the ass,’’ cry the Glsrmans ; and Too 
much wax burns the church,” re-echo the Portuguese. Too 
many sailors sink the ship,” shout the boatmen on the Nile, 
whilst tlie English captain translates it, Too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” and the Scotch steward or stoker replies, “ O’er mony 
grceves but hinder the wark.” But by this time our Scotch readers 
are exclaiming, O’er meikle water drooned the miller. Eneuch’s 
as guid as a feast. *So, if you please, no more of Ne quid nimia!* 

Like our Edward the Third and his Honi soit qui mal y 
pcnsc,” tlie Arabs have a historical origin for many of their pro- 
verbial sayings. — God has Ilis hosts, amongst them honey,” is 
said to have becn^first used when the emperor Moawiah heard 
that his enemy Aschtar was killed by eating hone^ made from 
poisonous herbs ; and, He is fond of championship who takes 
locusts under his protection,” commemorates Modleg Ben Sowaid, 
a plucky chieftain, who carried the law of hospitality so far, that, 
when a flight of locusts alighted on his territories, and some 
neighbouring tribe was tampering %vith them, this Quixote of the 
desert drove off the invaders, and saved the locusts. 

To an ethnologist, or a student of human nature, there can be 
no materials more valuable than the-proverbs of a people. They 
are its most genuine cardiphonia — the confidential communings 
of the nation in the unreserve of its own Homestead ; the deliver- 
ance of the collective wisdom on all the subjects which engross 
its thoughts and form the theme of its most frequent discussion. 
In authorship there may be idiosyncrasy. B'pron may be no 
true type of the Anglo-Saxon, nor Erasmus of the Hollander; 
but neither Englishmen nor Dutchmen can repudiate their pror 
verbs. These are the nation’s own composition — its autobiogra- 
pliy — what Augustine would have called its confessions ana re- 
tractations. Before a maxim could become a proverb, it had to 
pass the ordeal of universal suffrage; and,, without millions of 
votes in its favour, it could never have been installed; and>now that 
it has reached this rank, it is the accredited representative of its 
constituents ; and as long as it carries their commission, we are 
entitled to regard it as their exponent. With this, the People’s 
Own Book, in our hand, we cannot fail to perceive the native 
servility of the Hindoo, the self-possessed wdrldliness and mere 
materialism of the Chinaman, the gorgeousness of the Persian, 
the pensive enthusiasm and fundamental reli^ousness of the 
Slavonian, the high-souled chivalry of the Spaniard, the sly vin- 
dictiveness of thd Italian, the gaiety of the Frenchman, the 
thriflt and caution of the Scot. 

Nor is it merely revelations of principle which these proverbs 
afibrd, but they {pve us eveiy race in its humour. A^ootdittg 

VOL. XXVIU. NO. LV. K 
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as the bee feeds on the thyme of Hymettus, or the heather of the 
Grampians, the honey is differently flavoured ; and even so, the 
wisdom ho^ed in tiiese ancient hives has an aroma character- 
istic of the various regions where it has been gathered. The 
basis, or essential principle, may be the same, but the gust or 
bouquet difiers according to the national genius. Take the fol- 
lowing group : — 

' Since I wronged you, I have never liked you. 

The day I did not sweep the house, there 'came to it one I 
did not expect. 

Never speak of a rope in the house of a man who was 
hanged. 

If you want to beat a dog, say he ate your ifon. 

The gallows was made for the unlucky. 

To be a merchant, the art consists more in getting paid than 
in making sales. 

A fool, unless he know Latin, is never a great fool. 

If the rings are lost, here are the Angers still. 

He who wants to be rich in a year, comes to the gallows in 
half a year. 

A gentleman would rather have his garments rent than 
mended. 

They took away the mirror from me, because I was ugly, and 
gave it to the blind woman. 

In these refranes ” of Arragon and Castile, the humour is 
subtile, and the satire, where satire occurs, is very delicate, and 
full of quiet dignity. The first two examples and the last, arc 
an expement of frequent occurrence in the proverbs of t^pain. 
In order not to give offence, or by way of ** an excellent oil 
which will not break the head,” the Mentor admonishes his 
friend by reproving himself, or confessing bis own stupidity. 
Broader in their mirth, and more caustic in their tone, is the 
following cluster : — ^ 

A blate cat maks a proud mouse. 

Better a toom house than an ill tenant. 

Jouk and let the jaw gang by. 

Mony ane speirs the gate ne kens fu’ week 

The tod ne’er sped better than when he gaed his ain errand. 

*A wilfu’ man should be unco wise. 

He that has a meikle nose thinks ilk ane speaks o’t. 

He that teaches himsel’ has a fool for his maister. 

He [the miser] wad rake hell for a bodle. 

It is an ill cause that the lawyer thinks shame o’. 

JAvpfo. to me, but look to yoursel’. 

- "’ liuur whistle than woo’,” as the souter said when shearing 
thesoo. ' 
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Ye gae far about seeking the nearest. 

Ye’ll na sell your hen in a rainy day. % 

Ye’ll mend when ye grow better. 

Ye’re nao chicken for a your cheepin’. 

Ye wad do little for God if the deil were deid. 

Tlie reader will not fail to contrast the frank directness of the 
«yc ” — the German Du ” — ^in the last specimens^ with the self- 
accusing I ” of the courtly Spaniard. In all the samples there 
is pcrliaps no onennore characteristic, than ‘‘Lippen to me, but 
look to yoursel’.** Cromwell must surely have heard it before 
he gave his famous watchword, Tfust in Providence and keep 
your powder dry.” 

The natural pcoductions, and the usages of countries, are in- 
evitably mixed up with their proverbs. Never trust to a well 
ill front,” is an excellent Becnuana proverb, which we ac(|uired 
the other day from Dr Livingstone,^ obviously the proverb of 
travellers through arid regions. So far akin to it are the Arabic, 
“ The last drinks least ; ” and, ^‘If water is present for ablution, 
the use of sand is discontinued,” — alluding to the mock ablu- 
tions in sand which the Mecca pilgrims go through during those 
]io]'tions of the march when there is too uttle water for washing. 

The over-hasty traveller neither saves his cattle, nor makes out 
the journey,” is a Bedouin ada^ ; as also, Fairer than a white 
egg in a ^reen meadow,” implying, entertainment for man and 
beast,” — food and repose in charming combination. The sea-faring 
habits, and the amphibious territory of the Dutch, come out in 
their sayings, — The best pilots are ashore ; ” Pull gently at 
a weak rope;” After ebb comes flood, and witli prosperity 

come friends Cover the pot — an eel is in it ;” “ Large fish 
leap out of the kettle Coupled sheep drown one another 
The first in the boat has the choice of oars Still water 
stinks A wreck on shore is a beacon at sea.” The proverbs 
of Arabia abound in lions, horses, and camels ; those of Spain 
and Italy, in asses ; those of our own country, in foxes, dogs, and 
cats ; and, judging by this rule, the animal which has laid Uie 


' Dr LivingHtone had made a collection of Bechuana proverbs, as well as of 
tlic inaugural odes which the young natives recite on reaching man’s estate, and 
being formally admitted to the privileges of the tribe. These last were philolo- 
gical curiosities, containing many words not now in nse ; hat they all ^rished 
in that ruthless attack made on the mi88ionai7*8 dwelling by the Tnmi- 
vaal boers, of which he has given an account, so mild and modified, in his 
'I'ravcls, page 39. Another Bechuana proverb with which the Doctor supplied 
us, was, You will not go into those coals a second time;*’ equivident t^ ** A 
burnt child dreads the fire and yet another, “You cwnot take die bus '' 
cow by the horns,” corresponding to some saying of onf own about the he 
garments of die Highlander. Mr Moffat has also given, in his “ Missionary 1 
searches,” a very good proverb, the counterpart to Momon’s “HoB hl I 
streets,”— “ The month of seed-time is the season of headaches.” , , ' 
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most powerful hold on the Frenchman’s imagination, is the wolf. 
“ The lion’s nose isg well defended,” is a very deep remark of 
some Assyrian explorer. “ Let the night be your camel,” is the 
ripe'result of the experience of some white-bearded cattle-lifter 
among the sons of Ishmael ; and, no doubt, Abd-el-Kader was 
well acquainted with the simile, *^More beautiful than a black 
horse with white feet;” as well as that maxim, **The eye of a 
pwd horse serves for a tooth;” for as long as the eye flashes, there 
is no need to look for age-marks in the mouth. “ If one, two, 
three, say you are an ass, put on a tail,” is Spanish advice ; and 

A braying ass eats little hay,” is Italian experience. And not 
to multiply our own canine, feline, and vulpine, adages, we may 
give a specimen of Gallic lycanthropy, “ "Wolveii do not eat each 
other.” This must be the eflect of French civilization, for in 
Ilnssia they have tlie reputation of being cannibals ; and, in- 
deed, our neighbours seem to have discovered that this panegy- 
ric was precipitate, for they themselves have modifled the pro- 
verb into, ** Provender is scarce when the wolf eats his comrade.” 
But there can be no doubt about the following : The death of 
the wolf is the health of the sheep ;” “ When the wolf is dead, 
all the dogs give him a bite ;” ** Talk of the wolf, and you will 
see his tail;” “He who kennels with wolves must howl;” 
“ Counted sheep are eaten by the wolf “The wolf is not so 
big as he is reported ;” and, “ The wolf will die in his skin.” 
But we do not remember that the French have got the adage of 
their more religious neighbours in the Peninsula, “ The wolf does 
that ill the C9urse of tbs week which prevents him from coming 
to church on Sunday.” 

As proverbs are meant to be portable, it is essential that they 
should be packed up in few words, and it is verv desirable that they 
should assume the shape most convenient for the memoiy. Hence, 
in eveiy lan^age, a lar^ number have taken the form of poetiy ; 
and, in the languages of Europe, they have extensivelv availed 
themselves of the mnemonic aids supplied by rhyme ana allitera- 
tion. “ A cat may look at a king ;” “ He that comej unca’d 
sits unserved ;” “ Out of debt out of danger ;” All is not gold 
that glitters ;” “ Time tries a’;” are instances where much of the 
pith depends on that sort of initial rhyme so native to our tongue 
and so agreeable to %otch and English ears. Of rhymed end- 
ings tile examples are equally abundant. In English, we have, 
“ Safe hind safe find “ A fidend in need is a friend indeed ;” 
“ When the cat’s away the mice will play “ Early to bed and 
elify to rise, is the way to be healthy, weidthy, and wise “ He 
who would thrive must rise at five, he who has thriven may sleep 
till seven and a multitude besides, but not more than can be 
pazallded ih Dntdi, Spanish, and ^rman. At first sight, one 
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would be apt to suppose that the lanraage which gives a proverb 
in rhyme, is its mother tongue, and that thf others possess it by 
translation. But this does not always hold. We say, Birds 
of a feather flock together,^’ but the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(xxvii. 9) has said two thousand years ago, ^^The birds will 
resort unto their like ” The Dutch say, Handelt gii pek, gii 
ki’ijgjt een vlek;” but, in so saying, they have only versified 
Ecclesiasticus xiii. 1, He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled 
therewith.” Thd Spaniards say, No hay mejor bocado que el 
liurtado but this is only their rendering of, Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant,” Proverbs ix. 17. 
Besides, many proverbs have their metrical equivalents in many 
tongues, and it is hard to say which is the oldest. . In virtue of 
its terseness, we are disposed to think that the English, “ What^ 
cannot be cured must be endured,” is older than the German, 

“ W'as man nicht kann meiden, soil man willig leiden ;” but*, 
who shall decide the question of priority as between the English, 
^^Man proposes, God disposes;” the French, "L’homme pro- 

f )ose ct Dieu dispose;” the German, Dcr mensch denkt’s, Gott 
enkt’s;” the Dutch, ^^De mensch wikt, maar God beschikt;” 
the Danish, ^^Mennesket spaaer, Gud raa^er;” the Spanish, 

“ La gente pone, y Dios dispone ?” 

George Ilerbert, Thomas Fuller, Ray the naturalist, and 
several of our wisest men, have given more or less attention to 
the proverbs of the people ; and, acting on a suggestion of Dr 
Trench, the pages of Notes and Queries ” have treasured up 
many local aaages which were in danger of being lost ; and the 
high price given for collections in our own or foreign languages, 
is a sufficient proof that the study of the subject is rising in 
general favour. To this nothing has latterly contributed so 
much, at least in Britain, as the delightful work of the Dean of 
Westminster,^ where, like a mosaic on sandal-wood, or rather, 
like apples of gold in baskets of silver,” the gems supplied by 
an extensive erudition, acquire new beauty from the deep wisdoBi, 
the ingenious criticism, and the charming instruction in which 
the collector has set them. 

But upwards of a hundred years have passed since proverbs, 
were recognised by our authors and orators. Sermons of the 
Reformation period are full of them. Latimer often clinched 
his argument with a text from this oral Bible of the multitude ; 
and Jewell mingled them with aphorisms almost as good of his 
own invention. With the ready wit of these wise saws,” John 
Knox had his quiver richly famished. <<Ding doon the nests 
and the rooks will flee awa’,” is said to have been fatal to the 

' Ou the Lossoiia in Froverba. By R> C. Trench, B J>. London : Parker. 
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cathedral of St Andrew’s ; and " Better that women should greet 
nor bearded men,” was the apology with which the author of 
“ The Monstrous Begiment ” consoled himself for having drawn 
the tears from Mary’s eyes ; nor would he fail to use such artil- 
lery in his sermons. They held their place ail tlirough the 
following century. Better bow than break,” “ Even reckon- 
ing makes lasting friends;” and similar extracts from the Book 
of Common Sense, enrich the racy pages of South, and their 
presence is often perceptible in the allusions* as well as direct 
quotations of Barrow. There is nothing of -which Jeremy 
Taylor does not contain something, consequently his works arc 
spiced over with a good sprinkling of proverbs. Unlike South, 
who dealt chiefly in familiar condiments ofi native growtli, 
most of Taylor’s are exotic. Manjr of them are French ancl 
Italian. But the preachers who followed Tillotson, w'ere fine 

f entlemen, and would have deemed it an indication of low 
reeding to introduce into their elegant discourses the wisdom of 
the higli-ways and hedges. But Matthew Henry abounds in 
proverbs. It is likely that they flourished in the cheerful circle 
at Broad Oak, and that to the memory of the only son, their 
associations, far from being vulgar, were only kindly and happy. 
And, as we turn over the leaves of his Exposition,” so rich in 
sanctified wisdom, and through which there reigns such an 
atmosphere of perpetual summer, we cannot fail to recognise the 
frequent recurrence of these fruitful sayings, as one great element 
of our instruction and emoyment. When the wine is in the 
wit is out;” ^‘The wicKed cut their throats with their own 
tongues Drive the nail that will go, sind draw out that which 
goes amiss Forecast is as good as work “ To keep doing 
feirly and softly goes far in a day;” ^^Many a beau becomes a 
beggar ;” ^^6od blesseth the giving hand, and makes it a getting 
hand and similar sentences, flawing out from every page — 
some of them the old current coin of the realm, and others newly 
Qhmck in the Henrican mint — surprise the reader by their vivid- 
n^, and enrich him by their sterling solidity. Like steel in a 
fbuntain, the sparkle pleases the eye, and the tonic strengthens 
.the heart. 

At this moment we do not recollect having ever heard a 
proverb quoted in thS pulpit — those of Scripture' excited, and 
even t.hem but rarely. In one respect this is well. So far as it is 
the olgect of sanctuary services to edify the devout, and raise to 
an elevation still higher minds already spiritual, it is hardly pos- 
sible to keep at too great a distance all uat savours of this poor 
wprld — its shabby ways, and its low concerns. But this is not 
tbe^ only end of pulpit ministrations. Most of the sermons to 
wbict^ it has been our lot to listen, have been addressed to those 
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that are " without,” rather than to those that are within.” The 
preacher evidently assumed that quite aSgmany of his hearers 
were careless or unconverted as Christian ; and with this assump- 
tion, we have sometimes thought that the object of the earnest 
speaker might have been all the better gained by an occasional 
descent to their own level — hy speaking to them not in theo- 
logical phraseology, but in the vernacular language of the county, 
and by drawing facts and illustrations, not so much from a region 
which, alas I is to the unbeliever little more than a Utopia, but 
from objects wliich their own eyes have seen and their oivn hands 
have handled ; as well as by founding arguments or inferences, 
not on propositions which they dimly comprehend, but on premises 
wliich they thenjselves concede. In such a case, where, for the 
moment, the preacher merges the pastor in the evangelist or^ 
missionary, he could not find better precedents than the addresses 
delivered long ago on the hills of Galilee and in Koman court- 
houses; and where, from accepted axioms and experiences of their 
own, stepping-stones were constructed to aid doubters or disbe- 
lievers in their passage over to the realms of faith. Happily and 
w'onderfiilly, counterparts to the things unseen are on eveiy 
side of us, — at our feet and in our hands ; and a wise steward 
will, from time to time, bring out of his treasure new examples ; 
and no less happily, traces of the Divine autograph still remain 
on the ruined tables of man’s heart,' and (no doubt mingled with 
much error) these fragments of primeval ethics float about in 
the proverbs of all nations ; and, whether expressly quoted or 
indirectly indicated, few proofs should 4)e more cogent than the 
coincidence of the voice from heaven with the still small voice 
within. The case should be very clear when the light of con- 
science only confirms what the light of revelation first pointed out; 
and it is not easy for the self-condemned judge to escape, when 
the parable reaches its moral, and discloses, Thou art tne man!” 

Many of our readers are acquainted wdth those maxims which 
lie at the foundation of our common law, and which are, in fi^t, 
an oral or proverbial code^; and any one who wishes to master 
the philosophy of our subject, and ascertain how profound and per- 
vasive in all communities is this sort of sententious jurisprudence, 
cannot do better than study some treatise on the sources of our 
Teutonic legislation.^ In so doing, like Moliere’s hero, who had 
spoken prose all his life without knowing it, he will be delighted 
to find to how much legal wisdom he has been giving utterance 
every time he said, ^^The last out closes the door.” In the 
adage, The will is the soul of the work,” he will find the reason 

' Romans ii. 15. 

* As, for example, Eisenhart’s “ QrandsStien des Dentschen Rechta in Sprich- 
worten.” Leipsic. 1823. 
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why^ in prosecutions for libel or murder, all the evidence or argu- 
ment often bears on ^he animus — the malice prepense. Every 
lady who bespeaks co»ly jewels or dresses, and orders the bill to 
be sent to her husband, will be happy to learn, that Whosoever 
owns the head wags the beard but the boy, whose ripe redstreaks 
have dropped on the wrong side of the fence, — the sportsman 
whose covey has migrated to his neighbours preserve, Knows to 
his sorrow, All belongs to your neighbour which falls into his 
garden.” The pleasant old times have passed away, when the 
serfs of the abbey or the sacristans of the cathedral, cquld claim 
ecclesiastical exemptioif, and say, It is good to dwell under the 
crooked staff,” — the crosier, to wit ; but, we believe, that the 
maxim, Whoever has the church has also the churchyard,” is 
still so far valid, that before becoming mutton the minister’s sheep 
are entitled to retire amongst the tombs of his parishioners, and 
ruminate there for a season. ‘‘ When the feet are bound, the 
tongue runs fastest,” suggests a hope of extrication to gentlemen 
who have signed deeds with the pistol at their ear, as well as to 
heiresses who have conveyed away their fortune under ghostly 
intimidation in a cloister ; but, to the unfortunate legatee who has 
entered probate to a bankrupt’s, will, the doctrine is not so com- 
fortable, Whoever inherits a farthing must pay a dollar.” At 
the seaside, people constantly leave on the dry beach or the benches, 
books, telescopes, parasols or brooches, but never find them there 
when they return. This evidently arises from an erroneous 
notion about tresor-trove — or from the Scandinavian theory of 
^Metsom and flotsam ” living supplanted the older Saxon and 
Hebrew rule, Thou slialt not steal.” In such places it might 
therefore bo well to revert to first principles, and by way of 
rubric to the eighth commandment, write up in Gothic letters, 
and leave it as a mediaeval mystery, in which case it is sure to be 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested,^^* ifm Fund 
verhohlenj ist so gut als gestohlenr 

Speaking of inscriptions and the middle ages, we are reminded 
of. another use to wliich adages or moral maxims were once ap- 
plied, and for which they are still available. St Augustine had 
inscribed on his dining-table the couplet from Horace : — 

“ Quisquis amat dictis absentem rodere famam 
Hanc mefisam indignam noverit esse sibi 
thus Englished,” by the author of “ the Holy State— 

He that doth love on absent fiiends to jeer, 

May hence depart, no room is for him here. ” 

To the present day the Jews fasten, but not very conspicuously, 
on their door-posts, a parchment scroll containing^ Deuteronomy 
vi. 5-9, and on the lintel of many a Christian buildings sacred and 
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civil, ancient and comparatively modern, is some suggestive motto. 
On the Geraldine tower at Seville, it is, “ Nomen Domini fortis- 
sima turris and on the innermost of tne seven gates of the 
fortress at Rhodes, erected by the knights of St John, it was, 
Nisi Dominus custodierit, frustra vigilat qui custodit,” a sen- 
tence with which, in its abbreviated form, “ Nisi Dominus frustra,” 
all Londoners arc sufBcientl}'^ familiar. On the New Royal Ex- 
cliangc, in large letters and honest English, we read, The earth 
is tlic Lord’s, and the fulness thereof an inscription for the se- 
lection of whicl^ we are indebted to the good taste and good feel- 
ing of the Prince Consort. The hospitable portals of Montacute 
House, Somerset, proclaim 

Through this wide-opening gate, 

None come too soon, none go too late.” 

And on Sudbury House, Derbyshire, is the devout acknowledg- 
ment, — “ Omne bonum Dei donum.” Sometimes a pun lurks 
in the legend. Thus, under a stone pansy at Beauvais, we read, 
— Plus penser que dire on the parsonage at Barnard Castle, 
Yorkshire, in allusion to the family name Dugard, — Ce que 
Dicu garde, cst bien garde ;” and on the manse of St Martin’s, 
in Perthshire, — Nulli certa domus.”^ No doubt, in very pious 
or very virtuous mottoes, there may be danger of Pharisaism : As 
in the case of the Athenian Pharisee, whonad written on^hisdoor. 

Let none enter here but honest men,” prompting the mischievous 
Diogenes to inquire of the porter, — “ Pray, sir, does your master 
come in by the window?” But, unless we make up our minds to 
run this risk, we must give up the building of churches and hos- 
pitals, as well as the writing ot mottoes upon them ; and we confess 
a great respect for the courage with which these old worthies bung 
out their colours, and carved on the chief stone, such words as may 
still be read here and there throughout the Cowgate or the Can- 
ongate.^ And, if we may speak our own experience, an apposite 
quotation, or a significant motto, is a nail fastened in a sure 
place.” Like a name beneath a picture, or like an old acquaint- 
ance suddenly encountered in the apartments of some show-place, 
the one lights up the other, and the two are henceforward plea- 

1 The above examples wo owe to tho matchless and still growing coUetUmm of 
“ Notes and Queries.” 

* Of these a friend has copied down the following :<^OYer 121, Cowgate, O 
mngnilic the Lord w ith me, and let us exalt His name together.” On 137, Cow- 
gate, apparently an old Tailors’ Hall, 

** Almightio God, who founded, built, & crotmd 
Tills work, with blessings make it to abound.” 

On 269, Cowgate,— “ All my trist is in y# Lord.” On 242, Cowgate,—" Be mer- 
cyfull to me, O God. 1 574.” On J ohn Knox’s house, in the Canonnte, — " Lufe 
God abufe d, and yi nychtbonr as jrlself.” We would nxge our kind and accom- 
plished correspondent to complete his collection, and send it td some appropriate 
receptacle. 
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santly linked together. We seldom read the verse, Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of Thy house, and the place where Thine 
honour dwelleth,” without reverting to the gate-way of an Epis- 
copal chapel near Fort William, where these words preached to 
us a quiet sermon on the eve of a J uly Sabbath, twenty years ago ; 
and the pleasant little town of Kecnigswinter beside tlie Drachen- 
fels, always calls up a Luther-like saying, which we read long ago 
on one of its old houses, — Er w^ohl gebaut wer Gott vertraut,” 

Well builds he who trusts in Thee ” Sauntering through a sort 
of mosque in the gardens of Schweitzingen, ncaa Heidelberg, we 
still remember how our fancy was taken with two texts from the 
Koran, inscribed on the dome, — Get of gold as much as you 
need, of wisdom all that you can " A fool’s hcaji; is in his mouth, 
a wise man’s tongue is in his heart and any of our friends who 
go to see the Kaiscrsaal at Frankfort, will probably retain the effi- 
gies of its emperors all the longer, if they mark down on the spot, 
and in connection with their history, some of the well-selected 
mottoes, such as that under Henry 1 V . — Multi multa sciunt, sc 
autem nemo;” or that on his hapless successor, — Miser qui 
mortem appetit, miscrior qui timet or that on Conrad HI. — 

Fauca cum aliis, multa tecum loquerc;” oj: that on Frederick 
1. — “ Prmstat uni probo quani mille improbis placcre.” Thanks 
to heraldry, a few good maxims, as well as some more dubious, 
are still inscribed on signet rings, on carriage doors, and silver 
spoons ; nor is it taking too literally the sure w'ord of prophecy, to 
hope for a time when, on horse-trappings and table-equipage, shall 
be read watchwords of piety and avow'als of personal devotion.^ 

To a mode of instruction so universally acceptable. Divine 
wisdom has graciously condescended in giving the Volume of 
Inspiration ; and we hail every token of attention re-awakening 
to this portion of Holy Writ, such as indicated in two of the 
works placed at the head of the present article. 

To many of our readers Mr Arnot is well known as the bio- 
grapher of James Halley, and as a champion who, against 

Scotia’s scaith,” has Warred a good warfare, and to many he 
is still better known as one of the most popular preachers in our 
western metropolis ; and we say enough, nor do we feel that wo 

* “In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses — Holiness unto tub 
Lord. . . . yea, eveiypot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto 
the Lord of Hosts.”— JSecii. xiv. 20, 21. The country in which the system of 
inscriptions has been carried the greatest length of any which we know, is Hol- 
land. We have in our possession a curious collection of “ Koddige cn ernstige 
Opsehriften,'' published at Amsteidam in 1698, and extending to four volumes. 
Tne inscriptions have been copied chiefly from house-fronts, simboards, windows, 
fltc., and although many of them are mere trash, and some of them arc coarse and 
vulgar, not a few are clever, and all ore interesting, as the memorials of an old 
custom not yet entirely obsolete. 
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are saying too mucli, when we say that probably the book of 
Proverbs never attracted to itself a more jmpropriate commen- 
tator. In virtue of ins scholarship, abundanuy capable of textual 
criticism, his intentness on practical results has induced bim to 
omit all subsidiary discussion, and has constrained him to plunge 
at once into the pith and marrow of his theme. There he. is 
pre-eminently at home. With deep insight to character and 
motive, he has a singular talent for unearthing hypocrisy and 
driving self-deception from its refuges of lies; but this power 
he exerts, not as a dramatist or a delineator of morbid mental 
anatom}'', in order to create in his audience amusement or terror, 
but as a prophet and a preaclier of righteousness, in order to 
force men out injp (lod’s day-light, and so shut them up to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Indeed, faithfulness is one of the noblest 
characteristics of the book. There is no disposition to blink ex- 
isting evils, and descant on those respectable sins, which it is 
almost religious-looking to confess, and of which it is so easy to 
ro))cnt ; but, as occasion comes, he grapples with sensuality, sot- 
tishness, gluttony; with all the forms of roguery, finesse, and fraud; 
with the liarshness which, in its haste to be rich, tramples on the 
poor; and with the cowardly heartlessness which, in warding off the 
shafts of misfortune, would make a shield of the orphan or widow. 
At the same time, it is faithfulness without a vestige of passion 
or spleen ; the faithfulness of a philanthropist, labouring for 
men’s good; the faithfulness of an ambassador, loyal to his 
Lord ; and it is relieved by a still larger amount of encouraging 
motive and animating appeal. Indeed, this is the author’s great 
advantage for his task ; he not only sets before us the beautiful 
ideal, but he puts us on the way to copy it with every hope of 
success. Wo have here ethics evangelised ; and, if we are occa- 
sionally reminded of Moses and Elias,' it is Moses and Elias en- 
circled with the glory of Jesus, and talking of the decease at 
Jerusalem;” and the tone of the book is as cheerful and kind 
as its spirit is manly and lofty. When we add, that it is a 
manual well-nigh complete of Christian morals ; that every page 
bears the impress of a sound mind, judicious amidst its origina- 
lity, and reverential notwithstanding its independence; that eveiy 
here and there a picture of bold outline and startling power sheds 
over the theme a dazzling illumination ; aild, finally, that fbm 
the surcharged solution of precious thought with which every 

C e runs over, there are constantly given off, like crystals folly 
tied, memorable ada^ and brilliant aphorism — we may con- 
gratulate Glasgow in that any of its pulpits should have such 
an occupant, and our own end of the island, in that it should 
have contributed to the Christian community an ^^eveiy-day 
book,” so attractive and opportune. 
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The illustrated edition of Proverbs is what our French neigh- 
bours call a book of luxury.” The text of the authorised ver- 
sion is printed on a new modification of the “ paragraph ” Prin- 
ciple, so as to bring strikingly out the poetical structure of the 
several portions, and in that charming typography which throws 
light upon the text. But the great, attraction is the rendering 
which Mr Gilbert has given to some of the more remarkable pas- 
sages, in a series of drawings as exquisite as any wliich ever passed 
from under that cunning and well-practised pencil. Tlie lesson 
of a storj" — of a life or a single adventure — may often be very w’ell 
expressed by a proverb ; and the successive stages of that life or 
that incident may very well be represented by a succession of 
graven or depicted groups, where the last of the series lets out the 
plot or the moral. But to put an entire proverb into a single pic- 
ture, is in some respects the same sort of achievement as it would 
be to condense the five acts of a play into a single scene, or repre- 
sent in one view the wolf with her nurslings, the building of Koine, 
and the apotheosis of Romulus. Mr Gilbert has, doubtless, felt 
'this difficulty. Unlike Hogarth or Cruikshank, whose pictorial 
proverbs require a succession of four, six, or eight dmwings to 
tell their tale, he has been restricted to a single tableau for each 
illustration. But by choosing well-known narratives, and by 
fixing on the critical moment in each history, as also by subjoin- 
ing tile appropriate proverb, the ai'tist’s genius has triumphed 
over the difficulty. Indeed, most of the pictures speak for them- 
selves. Without any explanatory letter-press, no one can have 
any difficulty in detecting ‘^royal beneficence” in the stranger, with 
a star on his breast, enterin|7 the cottage, to which he has been 
guided by the tattered starving children ; and who that looks at 
the blood-freezing picture, where a guilty conscience is arrested 
in digging something like a grave inside the tent, and sliades the 
lamp in order to look out into the darkness, can forbear from 
thinking, ** Be sure your sin will find you out ;” “ the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth?” — or in that crowded group, where two 
processions meet — a prince with his chariots, and a pilgrim with 
nis asses — as the aged peasant drops into the arms of the splendid 
youth in whom his image is reflected, who can help feeling that 
this is a case where a wise son maketh a glad father ?” 

The proverbs of Scripture are not confined to the collection of 
Solomon ; but some of those which we most frequently quote, 
are scattered over various books of the Old and New Testaments. 

Like people, like priest,” — “ The fathers have eaten sour 
mpes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” occur in the 
Prophets. Everything is beautiful in its season,” — " A good 
name is better than precious ointment’ — Cast thy .bread upon 
the ivaten : for thou shall find it amr many days,” — are pro- 
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verbs of Solomon, but recorded in the book of Ecclesiastes. 
The Sermon on the Mount, and other discourses of our Lord, 
abound in aphorisms which have now become pre-eminently 
proverbial : Let not thy left hand know what thy right 

liand doeth,” — A city set on a hill cannot be Iiid,” — It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” That proverb of the 
ancients, Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked,” re-appears 
ill various new and striking forms. The tree is known by its 
fruit,” — ‘‘A good man, out of the good treasure of the heart, bring- 
eth forth good things ; anri an evil man, out of the evil treasure, 
bringeth forth evil things.” With Napoleon it was so favourite 
a saying, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” that one 
of his admirers ha« given him the merit of originating the maxim. 
The apostolical epistles — that of St James more especially — are 
rich in true proverbs : such as, A little leaven Icaveneth the 
whole lunip,”-7-^^ Behold, how great a matter,”— or, more literally, 
as the Vulgate renders, how large a forest a little spark sets 
on fire!” Berhaps, however, the proverb from the apostolical 
writings in most frequent circulation, is the one which St Paul 
has adojitccl from Menander, and which, as Dean Alford suggests, 
may have become, in the days of the apostle, a current common- 
place : Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

Over and above the Scriptural derivation of individual axioms, 
Christianity has exerted an incalculable influence on the pro- 
verbial literature of European nations, in the way of refining tneir 
language, and raising their tone. We have still some vulgar 
proverbs preserved in books, but, except amongst the offscourings 
of society, they are practically obsolete ; and even Italy would 
hardly adopt the low and heartless morality of sayings still cur- 
rent in some Mohammedan countries : such as the servility of 
the Egyptian maxim, “Prostrate thyself before the wicked monkey 
in his clay of power ;” and the horrible selfishness of the saying, 
“ If the water come like a deluge, place thy ^son under thy feet,” 
referring to the Moslem tradition, that when the water over- 
flowed the high places, the antediluvians tried to save themselves 
by standing on the bodies of their children. 

Here, however, we have reached our limit. We only ^add, 
that “ The Proverbs of Solomon, illustrated by the paraller pro- 
verbs of all nations,” is still a desideratum in Biblical literature. 
It would be interesting to see how many of them, curiously meta- 
morphosed, re-appear in the lands of the Christian and Musstd- 
man ; and it would also be found that some of them— perhaps 
from being too high and too holy for the averam taste or ordinary 
uses of a fallen world— still remain untransplanted in their own 
“ garden enclosed.” 
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Aut. VII . — Souvenirs d!un Naturalistej etc. The Rambles of a 
Naturalist on the Coasts of France^ Spaiuj and Sicily. By A. 
Db Quatrefages, Member of the Institute, Professor of 
Ethnology at the Museum of Natural History at the Jai'din 
des Plantes, etc. etc. Translated, with the Author^s sanction 
and co-operation, by E. C. Otte, Honorary Member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Sf Andrews. In 2 
vols., pp. 752. Lond. : 1857. . ^ 

There is no subject of modem study more popular in its nature, 
or more likely to be generally cultivated, tlvin that branch of 
• Zoology which treats of the lower forms of animal life. Thougli 
minute in size and simple in organisation, the micmscope invests 
them with an imposing magnitude ; and the naturalist is fascin- 
ated Avith a display of fonns, and the study of functions, which 
the vulgar eye can neither see nor appreciate. We cannot, 
indeed, compare them with the noble denizens of the forest and 
the jungle, which have been so long and so closely associated 
witli human interests, nor with the more tractable )*aces, which 
man has subjugated for his use, and which he rears for liis sus- 
tenance. 

These two ^visions of animal life, tlie wild and the tame, 
have a separate and peculiar interest. In the investigation of 
their structure and functions, the zoologist and the physiologist 
have found a rich and ample field of discovery ; and in the study 
of their manners, habits, and instincts, the naturalist, the ])hilo- 
sopher, and even the poet, have received both instruction and 
amusement. The quadruped races, in powerful communities, 
still sway the sceptre over vast regions of the earth ; holding 
their courts in the recesses of the rock and the forest, and making 
successful incursions into the civilisation which surrounds them. 

The animals which man has tamed or reduced to servitude, 
must in all their relations possess a singular interest. In some 
cases his slaves or fellow-labourers, and in others the material 
of his food and his clothing, they Jiulong to his doipestic circle, 
engage his affections, and become the objects of his special care. 
Socie^, even, has Recognised this affinity between man and 
beast ; and has not hesitated to place the dumb and uncomphiin- 
jpg sofferer under the protection of law. 

The tenants of the deep, secluded in their coral palaces and 
caves, and withdrawn in a ^at degree from the observa- 
Im, a8,well as from the compainonship and hostility of man, 
have an inferior claim upon our protection and sympathy. Use- 
less as our auxiliaries in toil, and harmless as enemies, they are 
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less connected with our social existence ; and, though gigantic in 
size, and beautiful in form, they contribute chiefly to our alimen- 
ta^ and domestic wants. 

With the tenants of the air our relations are, perhaps, less 
personal and exciting. Our iiiends more than our enemies, 
they liberally share with us in the fruits of the earth, returning 
perhaps as much as they take, and contributing to the well-stored 
commissariat so bountifully provided for us. In the domestic 
])rison to which we ungenerously consign them, they beguile by 
their song the cares and anxieties of home ; and when they Joy- 
ously poise themselves in their native element, or settle on their 
orchestra of leaves and flowers, they add their voice to the noble 
anthem which external nature is ever raising to its King. 

But whatever dc our estimate of the relative place of the dif- , 
ferent classes into which the higher forms of animal life are 
divided, the details of their organisation, their functions, their 
uses, their habits, and their instincts, must ever possess a high 
degree of interest, and entitle us to rank this branch of Zoology 
among the most important of the sciences. 

However attractive be the study of the higher forms of 
animal life, and however deep the interest with which we study 
their habits in the Natural History of Buffon, and their structure 
in the “ Animal Kingdom ” of Cuvier, there is in the Zoology of 
the lower animals a source of interest peculiar to itself. In the 
structure of man and the mammiferous tribes, we strive in vain 
to study, in the living state, the mechanism of their various 
organisations, and the play of tlie different functions on which 
life depends. Even tlie electric light cannot penetrate the 
opacpie casket which encloses the chemical and mechanical ap- 
paratus of life ; and the physiologist is compelled to limit his 
researches to the anatomical structure of the lifeless organs 
which he explores. In the lower animals, on the contrary, the . 
form and structure of the living organs, and tlie functions which 
they perform, are so clearly seen as to invite science to raise 
the comer of the veil which conceals from us the mysteries of 
what we call life.” When the animal, properly prepared, is 
placed under the microscope, the chemical and mechanical operar 
tions which it perforins may be studied in every stage. We can 
^follow the atom of food into the alimentary cftial, ana trace its pro- 
gi'ess, — noting its chemical changes, and observing the successive 
action of the animal organs and fl^uids, till its final exit into space* 

With such means of research as are now afforded by the 
splendid microscopes of modem artists^' it is not a matter of sor- 

' M. Qiiatreftiaes* long note on Microscopes is very imperfect. Its stat^ 
incuts are unjust to English artists, and to Professor 4 i|d$i. ^e this JmiarmL 
vol. XXV, p. 473-6, in contradiction of his opinions regonjihg diamond and jewi 4 
lenses. ' '/.f' ' 
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prise that even the pupils of Cuvier, the most eminent natural- 
ists in Europe, arc dpvoting themselves with ardour and success 
to the study of tlic animalcular world. In the work which we 
have placed at the head of this article, and of which we propose 
to give our readers a general account, M. Quatrefages, a pupil of 
Cuviei'^s, and a distinguished member of the Imperial Institute of 
France, has reprinted, with several modifications, a series of articles 
which he communicated to the Revue dea Deux Mondes. His load- 
ing object was to make the natural sciences instructive and amus- 
ing to the intelligent readers of that joiin^al, and, at the same time, 
to induce the educated classes to entertain more correct ideas of 
Zoology, by pointing out the great truths which it has established, 
the numerous and startling facts which it has rpvealcd, the pro- 
blems of general Physiology which it has solved, and the pro- 
found questions of Natursu Philosophy which none of the other 
sciences enable us to investigate. 

In the execution of this task, M. Quatrefages has produced a . 
work equally amusing and instructive. lie carries us along 
w'ith him to the coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily — to locralities 
highly interesting and often little known. We sympathise with 
him in his personal adventures ; we admire with him the pictur- 
esque or the wild scenery through which he wanders ; we accom- 
jiany him to the craters of Stromboli, 'Wssuvius, and iEtna ; we 
visit with him ancient and ruined cities, explore osseous caverns, 
discuss geological problems, and collect algse and zoophytes with 
Mr Milne Edwards, the companion of our author, in his sub- 
marine explorations; And in the midst of these various pursuits 
we are introduced to the wonders of animalcular life — to the con- 
templation of those marvellous and exquisitely beautiful organ- 
isms which have their dwelling in “the mysterious world of 
ocean and our attention is called to the “ moral and religious 
ascendancy which the study of living beings is calculated to 
exert over the human mind.” The two volumes which contain 
these instructive details are written with much perspicuity and 
elegance ; and they have been so admirably translated bv Miss 
Otte, the well-known translator of Humboldt’s Cosmos^ tnat wo 
never doubt, in the perusal of the work, that it was originally 
written in our own tongue.^ 

Before setting out \)n his zoological rambles, M. Quatrefages 
introduces his readers to some of the singular animals which 
he had been previously studying^ from the ponds ot pools of 

^ * M. Qaatrefages has enriched his work with nnmerovs valuable notes and 
biographical sketches of eminent naturalists, chiefly coi^ental, the largest and 
most important of which Miss Ottd has, very judiciouim thrown into an ap- 
- .Mudix. AmoufS these notes the reader will find biograpnical sketches of several 
wtinguithed UviM naturalbts, such as Hundmlft, Elia de Beaumont, Mihie 
JBdwaids, MuBar, Y ssi Beueden, Dumas, Agassis, and Oibigny. 
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Mciulon and Vincennes, from the basins in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and from the ditches on the common highways. Here 
ho found the Rotifer^ of the subdivision Vemies, composed of 
rings like the draw-tubes of a telescope, by which it can contract 
itself into a sphere, and having at its proboscis two wheel-like 
organs, or wreaths of cilia, by which it swims and produces 
currents that cany its food into its mouth. Although water is 
its proper element, it inhabits the moss on the roofs of houses, 
(lying when the sun dries up the moisture around it, and reviv- 
ing when a shower supplies it with the fluid which it requires ; 
thus einj)loying several years to exhaust the eighteen days of life 
which nature has assigned to it. After sixteen alternations of 
drought and humidity, these animals have been known to revive, 
and it is even alleged that they have been restored to life after ^ 
several j ears of desiccation. While within the animal, the egg 
contains the young coiled up spirally ; and sometimes four or 
I'n e eggs are so completely developed, that the young creep out 
of them, stixitch themselves, and put their wheels in motion, — 
souKitimes occii])ying two-thirds of the lejigth of the parent! 
Through the transparent animal, eyes, liver, lungs, intestines, 
and iv[)ro(luctive organs, have been clearly seen. The Ilydatina 
mitaj as transparent as crystal, is another rotatory animalcule 
whose complicated organisation is revealed by the microscope. 
It is found in stagnant pools, and in the ruts of carrisige-wheels ; 
and when killed by drought, its eggs arc often carried up by the 
winds to some drop of water, where they are developed and pro- 

1 )agatc their species. In eleven hours after the eggs are deposited, 
Ghrenberg obsei’ved within them the vibration of tjie anterior 
cilia of the young, and. in twenty-four hours they escaped from 
the shell. The .Bracliionusj another of the revolving animals, 
covers with a cuirass its long tail and ciliary head upon the 
slightest indication of the approach of danger. It protrudes its 
eggs, and carries them on its back, till the young brachionus 
bursts with a bound from a slit, fonning an oblong ball, which 
is soon developed into the perfect animal. Next come the JTio- 
iomaccce^ supjiosed by Ehrenberg to be animals, and by others to 
be vegetables. They iuhabit infinitely small shieldsofsilex of ex- 
treme beauty ; and, though so minute that the point of a needle 
would crush' hundreds of them by its touch, ySt they have offered a 
stouter resistance J;o the revolutions on our globe than the gigan- 
tic skeletons of the mastodon and the elephant ; and their remains 
form at this day entire rocks, and extensive strata which have 
been worked for a^s under the name of and which are 

employed in polishing the domestic utensils which we daily use. 
Lastly, there were Planana, and numerous infusorial animafcules, 
which multiply by self-division ; so tliat it muy literally be said 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LV. L 
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that the son is half of his paren^ and the ^andson the quarter of 
his grandsire.” The Planaria, in which the two sexes are united, 
swim by the help of vibratile cilia which cover the entire surface 
of their body ; and they multiply by division, and by the forma- 
tion of ova which are enclosed in a coloured csipsule. 

Attracted by structures so singular, and desirous of obtaining 
new materials for comparison, and investigating those larger 
types of the lower forms of animal life whicm exist only on the 
sea-shore, our author resolved to visit what k called the Ai^ehi- 
pelaqo of Chaussey^ a group of bare and rocky islands of granite 
in tfie English dhannel, opposite to Granville, and eight miles 
from the French coast. 

Having provided himself with lettcre of introduction to the 
authorities, and packed im his microscope, dissecting instruments, 
and glass bottles, he left Paris, and established himself in a 
wretdied farm-house on the Grande-Ho, the largest of the grouj), 
which are inhabited by fishermen, barilla collectors, and granite 
quarriers. Among the remarkable objects which arrested tlie 
attention of M. Quatrefages, was the appearance at low tide of 
certain parts of Chaussey. Granite blocks, of all shapes and 
sizes, are grouped together in a thousand different ways, some 
. rising into pyramids, others graduated and cut into irregular 
tiers of steps; others, again, heaped together into confused 
masses, like the ruins of some giant structure ; at one place 
upheaved like colossal Druidical stones, and at another suspended, 
and so slightly poised, that a breath of air seems sufficient to 
overthrow them.” Beneath this chaos of upheaved blocks, the 
regular stratification of the granite is readily discovered ; and we 
are thus led to the explanation of a phenomenon which is of 
daily recurrence. Dunng the cooling of the granite it was in- 
tersected by fissures, subsequently filled up by the debris which 
produces the rotten-stone. Unable to resist the shock of the 
waves, the rotten-stone is disintegrated, the more compact blocks 
arc separated, and portions of rocks, nearly a thousand tons in 
weight, are thus detached frem the main mass, and hurled to a 
distance of several yards by the ordinary action of the waves. 

Having been, for some time prevented, by the prevalence of 
storms, from pursuing his zoological inquiries, our author was at 
length enabled to ek^ore the Sacaviron, a narrow channel which 
separates the island of Meule from the 

bottom of this deep and wild ravine, from which the ocean re- 
treats only three or four times a year, every stone was a world 
within itself ; and our author admired, in all their glory, those 
unknown wonders of the deep, of which even our best museums 
afford not the least idea ” In sheltered nooks he found the 
large chitons, — animals whose bac^ is covered by a solid cuirass, 
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consisting of moveable pieces like the olden greaves. ^^The 
vaulted roofs of the little caverns, formed by Uie crumbling away 
of the rocks, were covered with a stratum of compound Ascidians, 
a species of molluscs which live and die without having moved 
from the same spot ; vrliile from this bright red ceiling there 
hung, like so many girandoles, transparent crystal-like clavel- 
liiia;, and the bright botrylli, whose conglomerated masses ex- 
hibit the colours and translucence of the agate.” Among these 
molluscs there were thousands of zoophytes ; while star-fishes of 
the finest carmine, and ophiuras, with their five long arms, were 
concealed beneath the stones. Sponges of every shape and colour 
lay among the branches of the Fucus, or clung to the rocks 
in interlacing m&hcs of delicate net-work; and sometimes a 
llolothuria would slowdy move across this living caroet by 
means of its sucker-like feet, spreading out its coronet oi arbor- 
escent tentacles. Amidst this profusion of life the hours passed 
I'apidly, and our naturalist had hardly filled his boxes and bottles 
when the returning tide drove him to lift boat. 

In his earliest researches, the wandering annelids or sea-worms 
had attracted his special notice, but till now he had studied 
them only in engravings ; yet tliough he had a tolerably exact 
idea of their structure, lie had not the slightest conception of the 
interest which attached to a study of their form. Ho was 
charmed with the sight of die Polyma^ with its broad brown 
scales ; with the Phyllodoce^ with its hundred bright green rings ; 
the Eunice^ with its j)unile crest ; the TereheUoy encircled with 
a cloud of innumerable living cables, which serve it for arms ; 
with the Sabellay and its rich fan ; and with the Serpuloy with its 
enamelled colhu:. These despised creatures seemed to him as 
worthy of a naturalist’s homage, as the most brilliant insect, or 
the fairest flower.” 

After this general notice of these singular creatures, M. Qua- 
trefages invites the reader to examine them through his micro- 
scope, magnifying iJiirty times (or diameters^ to use the more 
scientific name). In a little trough containing sea water, he 
finds ail Eunice moving about, indicant at its captivity. Its 
many rings alternately contract and extend themselves into a 
spiral, and at every movement emit flashes of light, in which 
all the prismatic colours are blended in the brightest metdlic re- 
flections.” When these motions cease, it crawls along the bottom 
of the trough, throwing forward its thousand feet, and pushing 
out bundles of darts from the broad knobs which contain them. 
The sides of its trunk arc studded with its organs of respiration, 
resembling vermilion plumes when they are swollen by the blood, 
which ms^ be traced along the great aorsal vessel. At its head, 
enamelled with the brightest colours, are its five organs of touch, 
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encircling its irregularly puckered mouth,- which pushes out a huge 
proboscis, with threfe pair of jaws as large as its body. Is there 
any animal,” says our author, which can contend with it for the 
prizcof decoration? The corslet of the brightest beetle, the speckled 
wings of the butterfly, the sparkling throat of the Imnuning-bird, 
would all look pale when compared with the play of light flashing 
in large patches over the rings of its body, glowing in its golden 
threads, and sparkling over its amber and coral fringes.” 

Near to the Eunice arc tw'o Cirrliatulco ^ — one of a dull red 
colour, with gold markings, and the other, of aT)lack velvet hue, 
with a bright bluish iridescence. Through its long filamentous 
arms and branchue the blood ebbs and flows, dyeing them of tlu* 
richest carmine, or leaving them of a faint yellow. A double 
crescent-formed eye surmounts their j)ointed snouts. The tangled 
skein which they have formed consists of living colls, ever bind- 
ing and unbinding their glistening knobs, and catching up grains 
of sand and atoms of slime, till the annelid retires into an enve- 
lope of fragnienls, which, in clustering together, become a case? 
wdiich encloses and protects it. 

In order to study more carefully this singular annelid, a higher 
power is applied. The hairs on the outer edge of its feet, fonning 
two tufts, are placed there for its defence, combining eviay form 
of our aggressive wea])ons. Here arc curved blades, with two 
cutting surfaces, convex and concave ; there arc the types of the 
broadsword of the cuirassier, the sabre-poignard of the artillery- 
man, and the sabre-baimette of the Vincennes chasseur. Else- 
where we have harpoons, fish-hooks, and cutting-bla(l(\s of every 
shape fixed to sharp handles, straight or curved poignanis, and 
arrow's with their barbs bent backwards to tear the wound, but 
preserved by a sheath from fracture or from friction. If these in- 
struments fail to destroy, every foot sends out a stronger spear 
when a grappling distance only separates the combatants. VVith 
living victims as their food, their w^eapons of attack and defence 
arc absolutely necesssiry. Some seize their prey by their pnj- ^ 
boscis, or crush the little crustaceans and planurias in the em- 
brace of their thousand anns ; others pursue their victims over 
the sand, or through tufts of marine plants ; while others perfo- 
rate shells and devour their occupants. Tlic Ilermello thus 
makes havoc among oyster beds, and destroys whole colonies of 
this valuable mollusc. Thus destructive themselves, the annelids 
are in turn destroyed. Whitings, eels, and soles and plaice, 
have the art of drawing them, probably by suction, from thtj 
sand ; 'while crabs and lobsters, protected by tlieir solid carapace, 
wa^ against them a successful war. 

In order to study the mutual hostilities of these warlike races, 
M. Quatrefages threw a large fisherman’s worm {Arenicola piacor 
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tomm) into a pool several feet wide. A troop of shrimps, at first 
scared by the sound, soon rallied ; and, just as the annelid was 
about to bury itself in the sand, a daring slifimp seized it by its 
middle. “Emboldened,” says our author, “by this exam[)le, 
the others lost no time in imitating it, and the poor Arenicola 
was pulled about in all directions, until a full-grown shrimp, 
darting from behind a tuft of coralline, dispersed his feebler com- 
rades, and appropriated the booty to himself. I soon saw, how 
ever, that he would be compelled to divide the spoil ; for, at that 
very instant, there poured from the moving sand some score of 
small turbos and* buccinuins, who, conscious that a victim was 
at hand, wished to ])articipate in the feast. Without any sign 
of uncertainty or hesitation, they moved straight foiward towards 
the arenicola, whoiJe body was covered in the twinkling of an eye 
with these voracious molluscs. I thought his fate definitely 
settled, when a small shore crab ( Cancer Mamae) issued from 
beneath the stone, put to flight the shrimp, and, by dragging 
ott‘ the arenicola, very nearly upset all the turbos, w'ho forth- 
with hurried back to their sandy haunts. Then, however, a 
large edible crab {Cancer Payuriis) appeared upon the scene, 
and tlui poor little mamas was obliged, in his turn, to beat a re- 
treat, in order to escape out of reach of the fonnidable pincers 
of his stronger kinsman. .Hut he still kept a watchful eye over 
the dainty morsel which he had once tasted ; and, taking advan- 
tage of a moment when the larger crab was withdrawing from 
the fleld, from some temporary emotion of alarm, he rapidly 
seized the long-disputed arenicola, and carried it for safety to some. • 
tlistancc from the water’s edge, where he might devour it at his 
ease on dry ground.” 

From tliis interesting account of the habits of animals pre- 
viously known, M. Quatrefagos proceeds with a well-earned pride 
to describe a new Zooi)hyte, the Synapta Dacernma^ which he 
discovered in the sands of Chaussey. “ Imagine,” says he, “ a 
rose-coloured crystal cylinder, about eighteen inches long, and 
one inch in diameter, marked throughout its whole length by 
five minute bands of w'hite silk, and surmounted by a pale white 
living flower, whose twelve petals are gracefully curved back- 
wards. In the midst of these tissues, wdiose delicate texture 
seems to surpass the most exquisite products gf our industiy, you 
must suppose an intestine of gauze-like tenuity, but completely 
filled up wdth large grains of granite, whose fine points and salient 
angles may be distinctly seen by the naked eye. It was this cir- 
cumstance wliich especially struck me in the animal ; for it ap- 
jieared literally to partake of no other nourishment tlian the 

' It belongs to ii genus of the family of IIohthuridcBf hitherto found only in the 
warmest sens. 
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coarse granite sand wlncli surrounded it. But what unexpected 
wonders w^ere re^'ealed, when, with the scalpel and microscope, 1 
penetrated to its inmost organism I In tins animal, the walls of 
whose body were scarcely one-fiftieth of an inch thick, T could 
trace seven distinct layers of tissue, a skin, muscles, and mem- 
branes. I perceived that the petal-like tentacles were furnished 
with cupping-glasses, by which the sjuiapta could ascend the 
polished surface of a glass ; and, finally, 1 discovered that this 
animal, which appeared destitute of eveiy means of attack or de- 
fence, was actually protected by a kind of mosaic, formed of 
small calcareous shields, bristling with double hooks, whose 
points, serrated like the arrows of the Carib, had even penetrated 
the skin of my hands.” 

Interesting as these details are, they are lesk marvellous than 
another property of this extraordinary animal, which «)ur autlior 
had the satisfiiction to discover. Having kept sevend svnaj)ta.s 
alive in a vessel of sea water, he was surprised to observe thi\t 
they had undergone a process of self -consumption. ‘‘ First, they 
distended the jiosterior portion of their bodies, by snlfering to 
accumulate in it the fluid which circulates between their intes- 
tines and integuments. By this means a stricture was easily 
produced, and the final separation of the posterior portion sud- 
denly effected. Scarcity of food seemed to be the sole cause ol' 
these spontaneous amputations. It almost appeared as if the 
animal, feeling that it could not supply the 'whole of its body 
with nourishment, suppressed those parts which it might cost the 
entire organism too much to maintain ; somewhat on the same 
principle as that by which all useless mouths are banished from 
a besieged town. This singular method of struggling against 
famine is maintained to the last moment ; for, at the end of a 
few days, there frequently remained nothing morc of the animal 
than a little spherical ball, crowmed with tentacles. The synapta 
hady by degrees^ eat away the whole of its body^ in order to keq? 
life in its head.^* 

After closing his account of this marvellous contrivance for 
sustaining life, our author is impressed with the noble tribute 
which the world of instinct, more than the world of Stax’s, jxays 
to the wisdom of their Divine Creator. My God,” may w'e 
not exclaim with Voltaire, Thou art great !” Who is there 
that cannot believe in Thee !” 

We re^ct that our space will not permit us to give some account 
of our author’s personal history during his residence on the Grande 
Ile^ or of the scenery or the occupations of the poopleft this rarely 
visited part of the coast of France. On his return from the Archi- 
^a^ of Chaussey to St Malo, the birth-place of Chateaubriand, 
the diip doubled the desolate ^int of Petit B4, where the waves 
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are always beating against the last resting-place of that illus- 
trious writer, who, during his lifetime, " caused his grave to be 
hollowed out on the summit of this rocW plltform, as if the agi- 
tations of his well-spent life had not sufficed him, and as if, even 
after death, he yearned to linger amopg the storms of this world.” 

In studying the manners and the weapons of die bellicose races 
in the animalcular world, and in contemplating their ferocious 
contests, our author seems to have imbibed their warlike propen- 
sities. When, from the top of Mont Gros, he descries the island 
of Jersey in thej distance, he denounces the successive govern- 
ments of France for allowing it to remain in the possession of 
England; and when he reaches St Malo, he describes its dark 
granite houses as rising on tiers an hundred feet above the waves, 
and looking like so many beacon towers, keeping watch for the 
coming of an English Hag, and ready to raise the ciy to summon^ 
the brave St Malouins to the scene of action. Amid the grand and 
peaceful scenes displayed to him fi*om Gros Mont, a pious natu- 
ralist would have scrupled to recommend a war of conquest ; and 
in the dark granite houses of St Malo he should have recognised 
the quiet homes of industry, rather than the beacon towers of war. 

The se(*ond Kamble of our author was to the Archipelago of 
Bi’ehat, on the shores of Britamiy, and in the department of the 
Cotes dll Nord. After passing tluough St Brienc and Paimpol, 
he embarked for Brehat, which, with several islands and numerous 
rocks grouped around it, form a little archipelago extending to- 
wards the mouth of the river Pontrieux. At some distance from 
Kerwareva, the most northerly village in Brehat, rises the Pointe 
dll l*aon, which forms the northern extremity of the island, and 
from its wild beauty has a high degree of interest. It is com- 
posed of two lofty and enormous cliffs of granite abutting against 
each other, the sea having formed for itself a passage between the 
perpendicular rocks. After advancing a few paces between these 
tw^o granite walls, the traveller is warned to retrace his steps* by . 
the rumbling of subterraneous water. A chasm, scarcely three 
feet across its mouth, yawns before him, widening towards hi^h- 
water mark till it expands into a colossal funnel. A granite 
block of many hundred tons rests like a massive bridge upon the 
opposite cliffs of the gulph, which it spans. When a heavy sea 
strikes the shore, it rushes through the narrow pass, and in forcing 
itself below the bridge, it raises the enormous block of granite^ 
breaking into a lofty vertical column of foam and mist. The huge 
granite bridge then falls back upon its unshaken supports, to to 
again and again upheaved by the rushing sea. This struggle,” 
says our author, which has probably taken place for ages, will 
only terminate with the rupture of this transyerse rocky mass, 
unless the overhanging walls, shaken by the incessant aswulta of 
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the ocean, shall give way, and bury in one common wreck the 
huM bridge and the pass of the Paon ” 

At Brehat, and along the neighbouring coasts, this singular 
locality has acquired a supernatural character. The maiden, who 
longs to know when she is to become a wife, goes alone to the 
Pointe du Paon at the ebb of the spring-tides. Cariying a pebble 
from a particular part of the shore, she tosses it into the yawning 
chasm. If the stone reaches the bottom of the abyss without 
striking the rock, the maiden rctiu*ns to her joyous home, assured 
of being a bride during the passing year ; but if th^ stone has taken 
an inauspicious course, cvciy rebound from tlie rock adds a year 
to her maidenhood, and the victim of siqierstition too frequently 
returns disappointed with her lot, and discpialified for its duties. 
Owing to the peculiar formation of this proplictic chasm, it re- 
'quires much address to avoid its rocky sides ; and as it is essential 
to the success of the charm that the stone be thrown at random, 
many a maiden has made the experiment in vain. 

After giving an account of the geological structure of the island, 
the admixture of races in its population, its mild climate, its ter- 
restrial and maritime fauna, the relation of organised beings — the 
permanence of the higher, and the organic variability of tlu; lower 
animals — the author returns to the detail of his own original re- 
searches. We would willingly dwell on some of the more inte- 
resting points wliich he has so ably treated, especially the subject 
of derivative types, immediate and secondary- ; but we are inoi’e 
poweiftilly attracted by the tuhicoUms sisters of the warlike annelids, 
'which we have already described. 

Upon emerging from the egg, those modest recluses” con- 
struct for themselves a tubular liabitation, in which they live and 
die like a drild in swaddling-clothes. It consists of a tube, either 
calcareous, or of the nature of parchment or leather. This tube, 
closed behind, has a circular aperture in front, out of which they 
seize their prey and aerate their blood. No microscope is neces- 
sary to stiidy their marvellous forms. Dropping into a trough of 
sea water a fragment of rock or shell, its whole surface becomes 
covered 'wdth Serpulas, Vermilias, and Cymospires. Mark tlie 
little round shutter rising above each tube, which can be closed 
hermetically. Below this round plate are seen bud-like patches, 
in one place of a violet or carmine, and in another of a blue or 
orange tint, while farther on are tufts of every colour. Their 
countless colomred branches gradually expand into the form of a 
plume, of ostrich feathers. They are living flowers,” whose 
brilliant petals close on the shaking of the fluid, while the plumes 
retire with the rapidity of lightning within their calcareous tube. 
Here, loo, we have the ChloremcPf whose green blood circulates 
through a body covered with velvety hairs, and imbedded in a 
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transparent jdly. Hero also are the AmpliicorcBj with eyes both 
in their tails and heads ; the Terebellce^ which extend their hun- 
dred arms to the distance of nearly a yard ih search of particles 
of sand and shell for the construction of their houses ; and 
finally, the Sabellwy whose expanded branchim are frequently above 
a foot in diameter. 

In describing the interior organisation of the annelids, our 
author takes the Eunice sanguinea^ sometimes 2^ feet, and in the 
Indian seas, often *5 or 6 feet long. It is divided into rings about 
2^ lines iji lenglji, and 9 in width. Having removed its richly 
iridescent skin, the intertwined network of whicli gives it its bril- 
liant colours,^ he lifted up layer iifter layer to observe its compli- 
cated anatomy, the nerves which animate it, the intestines which 
receive its food, *the vessels whicli nourish it, and the muscles 
which give it motion. We cannot convey to the reader without* 
drawings (which the author does not employ) any idea of these 
A'arious organisations. It may suftice to state th.*it, as the annelid 
has SOO rings, it must have one brain or chief nen’^ous centre, 
^»00 secondary centres, and 3000 nervous trunks. The process 
of alimentation is effected by not less than 280 stomachs I For 
the purposes of nutrition, it has 550 branchiae, 600 hearts, and 
600 arteries and veins. The muscular apparatus is suiiirising. 
Each ring is supplied with about 120 muscles ; and, reckoning 
tliosc of th(‘ jirobocis and head, the annelid moves by means of 
more than thirty thousand muscles ! 

In contrast with this highly favoui’cd worm, our author describes 
the Doyerinuj a few lines long, in which the muscles of the trunk 
u\j blended into two or three layers, the digestive and nervous cen- 
tres united, the circulatory organs reduced to a single dorsal trunk, 
and the respiratory organs wanting. In the Aphlebina the degra^ * 
elation is more manifest; the body is a mere sac enclosing a 
straight intestine, there are no circulatory organs, and the blood 
is moved only by cilia. As an example of extreme degradation, 
our author takes the Nemertes Borlasiiy a worm 30 to 40*feet long 
(sojnetimes more than 100 foet), and only 5 or 6 lines wide, flat 
like a ribband, of a brown or violet colour, and like varnished 
leather. It is found under stones, rolled into a ball, and ooiled 
into a thousand apparently inextricable knots. It glides through 
the water by means of fine vibratile cilia on siyeiy part of its bo^. 
Its tissues arc so contractile that a nemestes 30 long, placed 

* Our author states that these brilliant colours are dbe to a pkemmtnon of polam^ 
ation, caused bv the interlaced arrangement of the very delicate fibres of the 
epidermis. Tins we cannot admit. To produce the poluised tints, we iiiust have 
one laminoted structure to ]>olari8e, and a transverse one to analyse the liaht. 
We have seen such colours thus produced in crystals of nitrate of potash, hut 
there can be no such structure in tne annelids. 
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in alcohol, is reduced to 2 J or 3 feet I Altliouorli ’all the gre.at 
apparatus of life is represented in this animal, it is reduced to its 
simplest expression. I The same opening which receives its food, 
serves also for its rejection. Its ovaries are of some size, and the 
number of its ova cannot be less than font* or Jive hundred 
thousand ! 

Ilitlierto M. Quatrefages had no companion in his travels or 
in his researches, and at Chaussey he had to endure hards]ii])s of 
no common kind. During three months he saw the sun only 
about half a dozen times. Kain or mist attended him in all his 
rambles ; and he often returned so completely drenched, that he 
was obliged to lie in bed till his clothes were dried. In his one 
apartment he was inundated by the slightest storm. He one 
morning awoke with six inches of water under his bed. Ilis 
'steel instruments rusted, the salt dissolved in his salt-cellar, and 
a pound of sugar, which had been forgotten for a fortniglit at 
the bottom of his cupboard, was converted into syrup. 

Ill his journey to the coasts of Sicily he was more fortunate. 
In 1843 the Minister of Public Instruction appointed a scu'entitic 
commission, consisting of our author, M. Milne Edwards, and M. 
Blanchard, to visit the coasts of Sicily. Leaving Paris on the 
20th March 1844, they reached Naples on the 28th, and soon 
after arrived at Palermo. In this city and its neighbourhood 
they found many objects of the deepest interest. After atlmiring, in 
the j)alaccs, churches, and cloisters of the city, the valuable carv- 
ings, and the precious marbles, malachites, and lapis lazulis with 
which they are adorned, and enjoying the beauties of the lovely 
valley of the Conca dH Oro^ where the vegetation is entirely 
southern and African in its character, and where the citron aiul 
orange trees form forests from three to four miles in extent, 
they visited the famous grotto of San Giro, a fine cxamjde of an 
osseous breccia^ which contained fossil bones intcnningled with 
sea-shells. The grotto is an irregular excavation, about forty or 
fifty feet .deep and from twenty to thirty feet high, and its walls 
are still marked wdth the tools by wdiich it was excavated. 
Caverns with masses of fossil bones havo been long ago discovered 
in the Hartz Mountains and elsewhere. Dr Bucklaiid found 
that the bones of bears, hyenas, and sometimes even of dogs, 
wolves, and jaguars, nf a larger size than existing species, were 
interspersed in the mud which formed the bottom of the caverns ; 
and he was led to consider these excavations as the resort of 
carnivorous animals, and of the victims on which they fed. It was 
•aiUprards discovered, however, that in limestone rocks without 
fossils, there were veins entirely filled with bones impacted in a 
matrix wholly different from the rock. The veins were, there- 
ibre, supposed to be ancient fissures, into which currents of water 
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had washed from the soil the skeletons which they boro. This 
explanation was confirmed in 1842 by MM. Constant Prevost 
and Desnoyers, who discovered at Montmorency and Fontaine- 
bleau a m’eat number of ancient fissures like those on the shores 
of the !Nlediterranean, where they are now forming. The for- 
mer were osseous breccia^j containing the remains of palaeonto- 
logical faunas; and the latter, osseous caverns^ containing only 
the remains of existing animals. Before the grotto of San Giro 
was dismantled, .it was covered with the bones of elephants, 
hijmojiotami, deer, stags and dogs, agglutinated by calcareous 
infiltrations, or cemented by quartzose sand and indurated clay. 
Onr author tells us that the bones were so numerous, that cer- 
tain English travellers shipped them to London, where they were 
converted into animal black ! 

In order to carry out their plans of research, our naturalist? 
resol v^cd to circumnavigate Sicily in a boat of their own ; and 
they succeeded in obtaining the Santa Rosalia^ and her crew of 
seven men, for 1 G francs a day. In advancing to the West, after 
jaissing the C^astello di Molo, their attention was arrested by the 
singular nature of the beach, which was formed of limestone so 
unequally dense and highly porous, that the force of the waves 
had undermined the entire mass, and broken it up on all sides. 

These semi-arches,” says our author, crowned and garlanded 
by the cactus and other shrubs, gave rise to a perfect labyrinth 
of grottoes, which defies all description. It would require the 
skill of the most accomplished artist to give an idea of the mar- 
vellous admixture of forms, colours, and effects produced by the 
vast halls in which a far larger pinnace than ours might have 
fimnd shelter; where irregular porticoes, with strangely con- 
torted pillars, seemed cut out of colossal agates ; and where all the 
most widely differing colours, from milky-white to blood-red, or 
ra^'en-black, were blended together, varied and contrasted in the 
most striking manner. But no artist’s touch could convey an 
idea of these submarine grottoes. Those narrow and deep fis- 
sures, in which the waves had only just rippled over the arches 
at the w'ater’s edge, were engulphed and swallow'ed up amid the 
strangest and wildest sounds. The slight ripple raised by our 
small boat sufficed to awake these singular voices of the shore, 
which fall upon the ear like the profound cry of some colossal 
monsiter whose rest had been abruptly disturbed.” 

Our traveller spent their first night near the dismantled 
tower of Sferacavallo, distracted with sea-sickness, witli the garlic 
and onion perfumes of seven unwashed Sicilian sailors, and, 
what was worse still, with the stench of the kitchen cockroach 
{Blatta orientalU)j which swarmed in every crevice of the ship’s 
timbers, and which at night emerged in thousands. These crea- 
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tores, sometimes two or three inches long, often destroy the en- 
tire cargo of trading vessels, and render the ship unfit for service. 

At the small fishing village of Torre delV Isola our naturalists 
found a resting-place in the nmnor-housc occupied by the Padre 
Antoiiino, a poor Dominican, who j)erfoniied the services of the 
sanctuary for ten pounds a-year. ^ The three apartments which 
he gave them, with planks "to slcej) upon, softened by an inch 
and a half of wool and cotton, were s])eedily prepared to hold 
their microscopes and bottles, and they lost no tjino in beginning 
their researches. 

In his first excui*sion, M. Quatrefages saw the ocean under an 
aspect entirely new- to him. Owing to the marvellous trajispar- 
ency of the water, annelids and medusas, which aj^peared only a 
few inches from the surfiice, were actually at the depth ol* many 
leet. He could see beneath the boat, ])iains, valleys, and hills, 
liere bare and rugged in their sides, and there clothed with 
verdant herbage, or spotted with tufts of shrubs. Amid these 
submarine precipices and sands, there lay bright red seawe/^ds 
and glossy fucus fronds, as distinctly revealed us if he had been 
suspended in space, or soaring like a bird to contcmplat(j the 
varied features of hill and dale. These suliinarine recesses were 
the abode of strangely formed beings. Fishes, single and in 
shoals, were seen rushing among the tufts of seaweed, while 
(lorgonida*, Caryophyllida', and a hundred different kinds of 
Polyzoarics, were ^‘blooming in tufts of living flowers.” Here 
were Holotliurias climbing the rocks, star fishes of the hue of 
pomegranate, Molluscs crawling along, and lunv and then 
seized by the pincers of enormous spidcr-like crabs. There 
were strings of Salpa?, clear as crystal — animals alternately ovi- 
parous and A'i>'i])arous, the siiiglo individuals being vivij)arous, 
and those aggregated in strings oviparous. There also were 
swarms of large spherical Berues, whose strange organisation 
was discovered by M. Edwards; the Firohe and the Diphyes, 
and the graceful Stephaiiomia', whose delicate living garlands of 
crystals and blossoms disappear when dried, leaving not a trace 
on the goblet which the Ihignt before they had adorned. 

In order to study these derivatives of rare or imperfectly known 
types, recourse was had to every means of capturing them. 
Drags, pocket nets, skimming vessels, and dredges, were their 
implements at sea ; and when these failed, one of the #;rcw 
would strip, and, diving below, would bring up the desired prize. 
On shore, huge stones had to be turned and broken, and ham- 
mers and ponderous levers replaced their nets* and silk-bags. A 
veiy curious formation, previously unnoticed, facilitatecl their 
researches among the rocks. Whenever calcareous rocks ran 
into the sea, they were encircled with a kind of causeway on a 
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level with the surface of the water, and following all the sinuo- 
sities of the shore. This coni])act cement, pncircling a consider- 
able part of the rocky coasts of Sicily, is thfe work of two species 
of small molluscs, of the genus Vermetus, which live united to- 
g(^thcr in almost incredible numbers, and form the solid causeway 
by the con\biiiation of their interlaced tubes. 

Lad(»n with living treasures from the irregular cavities of the 
causeway, our naturalists steered their course to Castellamare, 
a town with fiOOO people, and situated on the largest bay in 
Si(*ily. From 'the want of the humblest inn, they wx*re lodged 
in a room, ein])tied for their use of a pile of half-rotten onions. 
Fortunately, however, they could not find on the shore any 
materials for their study, and contented themselves with visiting 
the temple and theatre of Segesta. In the midst of a desert^ 
and on a high hill, there rose before them one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of ancient art, in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. Not even one of the thirty-six columns of this noble 
temple, though thirty feet high and six feet M'ide, lias tottered 
on its liasc ; not a stone has been displaced from its simple 
<!()rnice. Time and the elements ha\'e spared its sharp cut 
blocks, and given them only the colour of age. The stage of 
the theatre; is in perfect preservation, and the lower tier seats 
in tolerable condition. Of the city and its palaces not a frag- 
ment ronifiins. The temple and the theatre are tlie only vestiges 
of that jiroud and opulent Segesta, which was once the rival of 
Agrigentum and Syracuse. Around these edifices, so miracu- 
loiisl)^ preserved, the same scene meets the eye which entranced 
the gaze of ^Ericas and his companions. 

(^uiting Castellamare for San Tito, our travellers passed the 
200 towers, once gaiTisoned with 10,000 men, which were built to 
protect the island from African pirates. Tn this miserable village 
they could hanlly obtain food, and their lodging was of the most 
meagre character. Here, however, M. Blanchard acquired for the * 
museum one of the subterranean cities in which the ants admin- 
ister their republican institutions. In these insects, more than 
in the bee, a strange mixture of instinct and reason is evinced in 
actions of extreme complexity. Some live in trees, and others in 
excavations of the soil. Some gather food for the day*s, and some 
even for the next day’s consumption. Other communities rear 
herds and Hocks of plant-lice, w^atch over them from their infancy, ‘ 
constmet places to shelter them, or pasture them withiii the ant’s 
nest, and then feed upon the saccnarine fluid which the plant- 
lice secrete. Under a difterent instinct, some of the ant com- 
munities attack their neighbours, and, when successful, cany off 
eggs or young larva', which, afbr development, are brought up ^ 
as slaves to do the work of their masters. 
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At San Vito, M. Edwards was successful in his researches. 
The Medusse had been regarded as lumps of living jelly, till ISl. 
Dumeril injected nnlk into their digestive circidatory and re- 
productive organs. Ehrenberg observed tlieir organs of sight, 
and M. Edward discovered the distinction of the sexes, and the 
existence of the same organisation in the entire family of tin; 
Medusidie. In the allied family of the Beroida.', lie found a 
remarkable uniformity of organisation along with a diversity of 
external forms so singular, that they have scarcely any character 
in common, excepting the form and action of there vibratilc cilia. 
Our countryman, Professor Grant, had discovered their nervous 
system long before either Ehrenberg or M. Edwards.^ 

Next to the Medusa3 and Berouhe are the Stcplianomia', the 
jnost extraordinary animals in the marine world. Kound an axis 
of flexible crj^stal, sometimes a yard long, are attached by long 
transparent peduncles hundreds of small bodies like flower-buds, 
and in this garland arc interspersed beads of the most vivid red, 
amid an infinity of filaments. Each of these pai*ts is a s|)ecial 
organ : one for seizing food, a second for digesting it, a third for 
respiration, a fourth for vision, and a fiftli for propagating the 
species. The animal moves by means of* \vater driven out by 
tlie contraction of little bells, the bells having their mouths 
direct®! backwards ; — a structure unique in the aijimal king- 
dom.* 

M. Quatrefages made here some important observations on 
the SylUs, an annelid about two or three inches long. It re]>ro- 
duces itself by developing a number of rings at its extremity, 
the first ring j>roducing a head with eyes and antenna;. The 
parent and offspring are still united .by the skin and intestine, 
so that the new animal lives on the remains of the food swal- 
lowed by the old one. After the new animal is swollen with 
eggs^ it separates from the other; the eggs swell, the body 
bursts, the animal dies, and the germs within are diffused 
around. These animals are made to be only reproductive ma- 
chines. Their ofispring never exhibit the characteristics of their 
father or mother.® 

Among the marvels of the marine world, not the least is the 
generation of the Medusas. The egg ])roduces a ciliated larva, 
which, after certain changes, is converted into the stem of a 

* In ezamininK one of these- animals long ago, we found a Bmall spot within 
the animal which liail a polarising structure. 

* M. Qnatrefages mentions it as the opinion of some naturalists, that each of 
the Siphonophora is a colony of distinct but incomplete individuals, some of 
which are charged with the functions of locomotion, and others with those of 
nutrition, etc. 

’ According to Steenstrup, some animals resemble their grandparents, and 
not their parents! 
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hydroid polypary, from which sprout numerous polypes. The 
same stem subsequently produces new buds, not like polypes, 
but which become true Medusas I ^^Who,” says our author, 
“ would not exclaim that a miracle was performed, if he saw a 
hen drop an egg, and a reptile emerge from it, giving birth at 
once to an indefinite number of fishes and birds I” . 

On the backs of Sicilian mules our travellers arrived at Tra- 
])ani, the ancient Drepanum^ a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
situated at the extreme western point of Italy; interesting chiefly 
from the beautiful women of San Juliano* (supposed to be the 
descendants of the priestesses of the Erycinean Venus), and 
irom the rock called La Colomhara^ which faces the harbour, 
and is the same yock which Virgil mentions as the goal at the 
boat race in the funeral games in honour of Anchises. Havinjj 
found this locality destitute of the objects they desired, they set 
off in the Rosalia for the Archipelago of the ^gades, nine miles 
distant, consisting of three j)rincipal islands — ^Favignana, Le- 
vanzo, and !Maritimo. The first of these, twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, aftbrded ample materials for research. The Palermo lime- 
stone, which hero underlies the calcareous rock, consists of 
countless zoophytes, sponges, and polyparies. A cubic foot of it 
would fill an entire collection. The capital of Favignana has 
3000 inhabitants, a number w'hich is nearly doubled by the gar- 
rison of three forts, and by 2000 convicts immured in tfee terrible 
dungeons of Fort St tfolm. The most curious object in the 
town is its public clock, with two hands and no wheels. A 
citizen, in the keep of one of the forts, and having an hour-glass 
in his hand, strikes the hours with a hammer on a bell, and 
thus indicates to the community the march of time. 

In the }]rm of the sea between Levanzo and Favignana, there 
is established a tonnaroy or tunny fishery, rented at 60,000 francs. 
The fish are caught by the Madrapxiey which is an actual park of 
a hundred feet square, with its walks and alleys all terminating 
in a vast labyrinth of chambers opening into one another, and 
ending in tiic corpouy or chamber of death. Our natui^ists 
saw the process of capture, already immortalised by Joseph 
Venict’s picture of it. Five or six hundred tunnies, chased 
from chamber to chamber by the valves, which close behind 
them, reach at last the chamber of death. •Its moveable floor of 
netting has been gradually lifted to near the surface of the 
water ; and the proprietor of the fishery with his staff, and a 
group of ladies from Palermo, and a band of two hundred fish- 
erman, stand prepared, the one to perform a bloody massacre, 
and the other to enjoy the sport. When the net floor is near 
the surface the tunnies become yisible, darting through Iheir 
* A village situated ou Mount Eiyx. 
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watery prison. After various preliminary skirmishes between 
their bronze-limbed assailants and the helpless fishes, in which 
hooks and spears of^all kinds are driven remorselessly into their 
flesh, the whistle of the master fishennan is heard, the men 
break into a song, the not floor, covered with struggling life, is 
near the surface, and the skirmish becomes a massacre. Hooks 
and harpoons cross one another in the unequal strife ; cries of 
triumph encourage the butchers ; and dumb and uncomplaining 
life — the dead with their tom and quivering flesh, and tlie dying 
in their convulsive agonies — sinks under the relentless strokes of 
its foes. In three hours, 554 fish were caught, each weighing 
176 pounds, which with 400 still in the Madraguc, would pro- 
duce 70 tons, of the value of L.1720. 

After denouncing this wholesale butchery as a w'antoii inflic- 
tion of pain upon unresisting life, Af. Quatrefages proceeds to 
give an account of the important researches and discoveries of 
M. Edwards, which at first met with much opposition, both in 
France and other countries. In a popular article like the pre- 
sent, it would be out of place to attempt to give the general 
reader any intelligible account of these discoveries. Jt may be 
sufficient to state, that in the superior animals, the various func- 
tions on which life depends are pcrforiued by special organs ; 
while in the lower grades there are no distinct organs, and yet 
the animals digest^ absorb^ and respire, and fluids circulate through 
all their tissues. That is, the function is independent of tlu^ 
organ ; each part of the body being equally adapted to peribrm 
simultaneously all the re^iuisite physiological acts. Hut as these 
acts are accomplished at the same point, they cannot be as per- 
fectly executetl as if there had been a special organ for each. 
Hence the value of the principle developed twenty years ago by 
M. Edwards, That the successive degi’ces of neifection attained 
by the different organisms in the animal kingdom, depend upon 
the extent to which functional labour is divided.” 

Owing to the zoological poverty of the western coasts of Sicily, 
our natunilists retraced their steps, and, returning to Palermo, 

S ►reeded to Cephalu and Milazzo (the residence of Louis 
ilipi Ki (luring Ins exile), where they found suitable accommo- 
dation for tlicmselves, and ample materials for study among the 
tufts of alga! and Fuci in the basins of the calcareous rocks. 
While M. lllanchord was bagging insects in thousands, black 
snakes, geckos, and lizards, 7us companions were arranging a 
new apparatus for pursning the mmne animals into their native 
rocks, deeply buried beneath the ocean. Furnished with a div- 
.ing apparatus, fitted to his person, M. Edwards went to the 
bottom of the sea in the harbour of Milazz<^ and the bay of Taor- 
mine, wher^ at the dq>tli of twmify-fiTe feet, he examined the 
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algaD and the zoophytes, and strove for nearly an hour to detach 
with a pickaxe some of the large pano^as. Molluscs and 
zoophytes without number, and immense ^antities of the 
of the molluscs and annelicls, were among his submarine acquisi- 
tions ; and by these he was enabled to study eveiy phase of their 
curious evolution. M. Quatrefages was rewarded, from the 
grottoes of the cape, with a new Gasteropodous mollusc, “ one of 
the most marvellously beautiful gems he had ever seen.” The 
smooth tentacles of our snails were replaced by two lar^e crystal 
horns, each of.wliicli bore a tuft of rosy branches with violet 
blossoms, while its forehead was covered with a spangled veil of 
the finest gauze. 

In ord(*r to comjiarc th(j population of calcareous rocks with 
that of volcanic cfistricts, our zoologists made a trip to Strombolij^ 
a distance of nearly forty miles. The island, with about thirty 
houses built of lava, is merely a volcanic cone, nine miles in cir- 
cuit, and almost 2000 feet high. Having found no animal life 
among its barren calcined rocks, they resolved to visit the vol- 
cano. With safe guides and stout staffs, they ascended a path 
of moving sand, through vines and thistles, till every trace of 
vegi‘tation disapj)cared. In about three hours they reached the 
top of the old cone, GOO feet above the present crater, and on 
their arrival, they were greeted with an eruption. They saw tlie 
abyss kindling at their feet, while a jet of fire rose towards them 
wdtli the noise <)f artillery. The crater encloses six mouths, — 
two ejecting smoke, and hydrochloric and suljdiurous acid gases, 
— the third vomiting fiery stones with the noise of a heavy surfl 
The other three mouths exhibit only intermittent eruptions, two 
of them kindling and going out at the same time. The third, 
which gives fewer eruptions than the rest, is distinguished by the 
most formidable detonations, and by the highest jets of burning 
rocks and cinders. When the night had closed in upon them, 
a magnificent eruption took place. The three mouths played 
together, reflecting the red brightness of the lava, and revealing 
again the triple enclosure of the crater. In almost total dark- 
ness, they accomplished a dangerous descent; and, on their return 
to their boat, the sea was kindled into a blaze of light by tlie phos- 
phorescent luminosity emitted by the crustaceans, annelids, and 
inedusse, who, at the reproductive season, emit a luminous flash at 
each muscular contraction. The waves, breaking against tlie 
shore, encircled it with a shining border, while eveiy diff had its 
wreath of fire. A bucket of the sea water was like a mass of 
melted lead when poured into the sea. Professor Ehrenberg 
supposes that some annelids have a special organ for producing 
light, like the female glow-worm, which has a luminous anparatus 
in its abdomen, in order to show to her mate the place wnere she 

VOh. XXVIII. NO. T-v. H 
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is to be found. This explanation, however, may be questioned ; 
for !MM. Audoin and Miliic Edwards saw^ the phospliorcscent 
fluid of the Plioladfes flow in a stream along the bottom of a 
vessel filled with alcohol, and afterwards combine into a luminous 
stratum w ithout losing any of its brightness. 

In their voyage of sixty miles from Stroinboli to Messina, our 
travellers found curious specimens of the Medusidm, and among 
others the Vellela, a lovely zoophyte, with its dark blue umbrella, 
having on its lower sunace numerous suckers containing air, 
w'hicli ballasts them on the surface of the watej*, wdiile the wdnd 
striking their vertical iilatcs, like so many sails, enables them to 
float in large numbers on the ocean. 

Having had no society dm*ing four months, MM. E(bvards 
^ and Quatrefages had the good fortune to meet at Messina the 
celebrated traveller Euppel, M. Tardi, Dr Cocco, and Dr Cujiari 
of Pisa ; and after some days of pleasant scientific intercourse, 
and the examination of the sand thrown up by the w hirlpool of 
Chai^’bdis, they returned to Sicily, and entered the harbour of* 
Jardini, having found in the neighbouring bay of Taonniiie many 
objects of interest. 

Without attempting to give our readers an account of the iin- 
portant researches in Embryologj', which M. Edwai’ds began so 
early as 1833, wc shall state merely the general msult which he 
obtained. In his first Memoir on the subject, he show^ed that the 
metamorphoses in the form of different crustaceans always tend 
to impress upon the animal a more special character, and that 
they follow' one another in a determinate order, the most im])ort- 
ant characters being first manifested. That is, the embryo ac- 
quires first the characters of the subdivision to wdiich it belongs, 
and then in succession those of the class, family, tribe, genus, 
subgenus, and species. In order to illustrate this, our author 
follow^s through all the phases of its existence the large Terebella 
(Terebella annulosa)^ an animal six or seven inches long, showing 
successively how the embryo belonged to the great division of 
the Articufata, then to that subdivision of it in vdiich the body is 
divided into segments, then that it is a true annelid, and, finally, 
that it is a tubicolous w'orm. “ Investigate it,” he adds, “ a little 
longer, and we shall be able to recognise its genus and its 
species.” This is very much the same as if, being interested in 
obtaining detailed information respecting any individual, w^e w^ere 
first to learn that he was bom in the md continent ; next, that 
he wM a European ; then, that he was a Frenchman ; then, a 
Parisian ; that ho lived in such a street, in such a number ; 
that he bore such and such a name ; and, we may add, that he 
would be very glad to see M. Quatrefages. 

Our author devotes the rest of his fifth chapter to an account 
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of tlie acquisitions and researches of M. Blanchard. He had 
collected above 2000 species of insects, reureseiited by at least 
8000 individuals. About 500 of these dSl not exist in the 
Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, and fully 300 were altogether 
new to science. In his investigations into the nervous systems 
of insects, he discovered that they possessed a complete nervous 
system; and he confirmed the general result obtained by Lyonnet 
and Strauss-Durckheim, that the nervous organism in insects is 
fully as complicated, if not more so, as in the largest animals, 
such as the elephant. 

In concluding this chapter, our author is led to make the im- 
portant remark, that the animal kingdom does not present one 
sole and progressive mode of development. On the contrary, 
from the very beginning of creation, there must have been simul-« 
taneoiisly ju'esent the four fundamental grouj)s which at the 
present hour include the entire mass of created animals ; for we 
find tliat tlie Vertebrata^ Articulutay Mollusca^ and Radiata^ ai*e 
buried side by si<le in tlie ancient fossil beds of the earlier world. 
Even more than this, the three inferior divisions possessed at 
that remote period representatives of almost all existing classes ; 
and if it is otherwise in respect to the Vertebrata, — ^if reptiles, 
birds, and mammals are wanting in these primitive faunas, a 
simple explanation of their absence would be furnished by the 
supposition, that the external conditions were incompatible with 
their mode of life. 

In their voyage from tiardini to Catania, the sight and sound 
of Mount j(Etna, constantly in tlieir vie>v, inclined our naturalists 
to attemj»t its ascent. The ascent of Vesuvius is a mere walk, — 
that of Stromboli, a fatiguing excursion, — and that of ^Etna, an 
arduous journey, not without danger. Catania, which they had 
now reached, though twenty-five miles distant fi'om the great 
crater, is the direct product of the volcano. It stands within 
four beds of lava. Its houses are built, and its streets paved 
with lava. Its harbours have been filled up with the liquid fire, 
its gardens consumed, its walls overtunied, and whole district 
buried under the burning torrent. 

Though Mount ^]tna rises in a pyramidal shape to nearly 
11,000 feet, yet, owing to its base measuring from thirty to forty 
miles in circuit^ it appears slightly elovatea %,bove the horizon. 
In the ascent of the mountain, which occupies forty-eight hours, 
the traveller is twice exposed to a variation of temperature of at 
least 72*, and a variation of pressure of 7517 pounas. 

Leaving Catania at daybreak, they crossed the cultivated zone 
by a carriage-road, treading upon abed of volcanic cinders, now 
pulverised by time, and bearing crops of grain^ cheny, orange,' 
and pomegranate orchards, and adorned with lovdy viUages and 
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charming country houses, built of lava and cemented with pozz(h 
lane^ and sometimes resting on the very verge of an ancient 
crater. Amid tljis*wealth and beauty we encounter huge black 
dykes of lava, the witnesses of past and the forecast shadows of 
future desolation. Behind the nouses of Nicolosi, we sec rising 
the double summit of Monti-Rossi, so called from the dark reel 
colour of its scoriae. In 1669, this crater buried under a shower 
of ashes the neighbouring countrj', and threatened Catania with 
destruction, though twelve miles distant from it. It consists of 
two cones close to each other, and nearly 1000 feet high. At 
Nicolosi the travellers were received by Dr Mario Gemellaro, 
one of three brothers who had devoted their lives to the study of 
wZKtna. In 1804 they built and furnished a cottage for the rocep- 
' tion of travellers. "Two years afterwards it was destroyed, but 
soon replaced ; and the new building was, in 1811, thrown down 
by an earthquake. With a subscription obtained through Lord 
Forbes, the commander of the English troops, a substantial 
house, the Casa Inglese, was erected, which the volcano, more mer- 
ciful than man, has still spared. The herdsmen of Mount jl<]tna, 
however, more than once stole the furniture ; and after it had 
been replaced, the Austrian officers, gamsoned at Catania, broke 
open the door in 1820, and burnt the furniture as firewood. 
After passing through dilapidated forests, and amid herds of 
cattle, they saw' above them, like petrified ton’cnts, tlie enormous 
lava beds of the Bocxarelle deC Fuocoj the twin craters, which in 
1766 destroyed more than a million of oaks in the forest. At 
the Casa del Ihcco they rested, and then entered the desert 
region. At the foot of Montagnuola, one of the largest secondary 
cones of the volcano, they saw the glaciers of (Jatania, and on 
account of the cold, they w'erc obliged to climb on foot to tho 
Cam Inglese^ where they slept during the night. At two hours 
after midnight they resumed the ascent, and, on reaching the 
crater, stood motionless in the contemplation of the spectacle 
before them. 

Beneath them yawned the ^at crater — a deep and irregular 
valley bristliiigwdth blocks of blue, green, and white lava, and varie- 
gated with lines of curling vapour, issuing from a thousand vents, 
and suffocating the bystanders with their acid emanations. From 
the highest point, which they soon reached, the whole of Sicily 
lay spread out before them — a scene which it is impossible to 
desenbe. The rising sun added to its grandeur ; the gigantic 
shadow of ^jtna reaped across the entire island to the remotest 
horizon, and gradually sholtened as the sun rose above the 
Ionian Sea. 

Afiter a porting look of the vqlley of the crater, the guides took 
them to the briw of the crater, which, in 1842, threw its lava 
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into the Val deV Bove. The scene was strange and terrific, 
Eddies of fiery red smoke issued from a largp vent. Deafening 
and whistling noises followed ; and thousands of crossing and re- 
crossing streams of smoke, whose hydrochloric acid vapours, irri- 
tating their bronchial tubes, forced them to a quick retreat. From 
the Casa tliey descended to obtain a view of the Val del^ Bove^ a 
most arduous journey, in which they reached the Torre deV Fih~ 
sophoy the su])posed habitation of Empedocles, From hence they 
saw the miigiiificcnt Val deV Bove^ six miles long and three 
broad, enclosed Jby perpendicular walls of lava older than the 
human race, and often rising to more than a thousand feet from 
their base. After suffering from a hurricane which raised 
clouds of sand that stung their faces like needles, they forgot their 
fatigues at the hospitable and well-furnished table of their host, ^ 
Signor Abate, who had provided everything for the ascent. 

Having been long desirous of studying the marine animals in 
the Bay of Biscay, where his friend, Alexander Brogniart, alonfc 
had preceded him, M. Quatrefages proceeded to Bayonne early in 
June 1847, furnished with the diaries and journals of his prede- 
cessor. After witnessing a raging storm at the mouth of the 
A dour, our author visited the village of Biarritz, which he de- 
scribes as the very realisation of some lovely and picture^ue 
scene in an oj)cra.” It is now- a fashionable watering-place. The 
Port Vieux, n'scnibling an artificial basin, is perfectly adapted 
for bathing, and there the patriarchal customs of the place are 
still in force. Men and women, in suitable attire, swdm and dive 
in the same pool, carrying on conversations and flirtations with 
each other, jus at a i)Jirty or on the promenade. It is an object of 
female ambition to rejicli the line thrown across the entrance of 
the harbour ; and, in order to accomplish this, a swimming-bcit, 
a pair of gourds, or the aid of some friendly cavalier, is neces- 
sary. The Bjus(pies or Spanish women are generally daring 
swimmers, and would often bring up a handful of gravel from a 
depth of ten feet. 

About a mile from Biarritz is the Cliamhre dAmour^ a semi- 
circular hollow in the middle of inaccessible cliff's, to which the 
tide has sometimes penetrated. It is said to have been the ren- 
dezvous of two lovers, to whom it had often served as a trysting- 
place, which the ocean had long respected. * One day, however, 
a violent north-west wind raised the sea above its level ; and on 
the following day, a fisherman, who penetrated into the cave, 
found the bodies of the lovers clasped in each other^s arms. 

Having ascertained that there were few marine animals at 
Biarritz, our author contented himself with making a large col- 
lection of fossils, and subsequently went to the Basque viU^ of 
Guettary, six miles from St Jean de Luz. At Guettary he round 
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^'ophthalmians and Hormellas different from those in Sicily. 
The Hermellasjwhioli are tubicolons annelids, live in little hillocks 
of sand, pierced by^an infinity of minute openinp, like a thick 
piece of honeycomb. The bodies of these curious creatures, 
about two inches lonp, have a bifurcated head bearing a double 
bright golden-coloured crown of strong, sharp, serrated silken 
threads. These crowns are the two sides of a solid door, or rather 
a true portcullis, which closes hermetically the entrance of their 
habitation. On the least alaim, the annelid darts with the ra])i- 
dity of lightning into its house of sand. From the margin of the 
opening on its head issue about sixty violet filaments, like minute 
serpents, with which they seize their prey, and pick up, for the 
constniction of their tubes, the grains of quartz or limestone, 

^ which arc cemented together by a sort of mucus supplied by the 
animal. The feet of tlie Hermellas are bundles of cutting and 
serrated lances, issuing from little projections on the sides of their 
body. Cirrhi, bent like sickles, are placed on the back, and are 
the branchia?, w'liich arc distributed over eveiy ring, instead of 
being united, as in other animals, at the head like the petals of 
a flower. The interior organisation of the Hermellas is equally 
singular. Through the whole length of its abdomen, the muscles, 
vessels, and nerves are all double, and the two lialves arc only 
kept together by the skin and a single digestive canal. 

In studying the annelids, our author discovered many other 
phenomena cfpially remarkable. In tliis m*oup there is an in- 
finite variability of characters, which in other cases are constant. 
Their organs of motion and circulation vary remarkably in the 
different species. The respiratory system is sometimes enor- 
mously developed, and in otiier cases completely wanting. Even 
the nervous system is singularly variaole, in the tubicolous 
annelids, many intennediate forms existing between the two ex- 
tremes of development. 

Among the annelids, the Polyophthalmians exhibit the most 
Proteus-like metamorphoses. It has long been questioned whether 
or not distinct organs of sense, more especially eyes, existed in 
the Molliisca, Articulata, and Badiata. Ehrenbcrg had found 
in the Amphicora certain coloured points, which he regarded as 
two eyes, at the end of its taily like those upon its head.' ^ In 
the allied animals, M. Quatrefams found these coloured points 
strangely multiplied, and could hardly believe in such a profu- 
sion of eyes. He saw, notwithstanding, the tail going first, explor- 
ing the objects without touching them, and avoiding obstacles 
as if seen with eyes. Still he could not discover either a lens or 
a retina. At length, however, he found both in the Polyophthal- 
mians ; and here he saw the &ble of Argus realised. When at 
1 By sa eye is mea&t a eiyttalline lens and a retina. 
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rest, this is a yellow, cylindrical, little worm, an inch long, with 
two rows of seta) which serve as feet, with ^which, and the con- 
tractions of its body, it moves with incrcdiblcf rapidity, swimming 
in water by means of t>vo large ciliated structures which act like 
paddle-wheels. It has on its iicad three eyes, each of which has 
two or tlircc large crystalline lenses ; and on each side of tlie 
rings of its body there is a red point, receiving a nerve, penetrat- 
ing a mass of piginent which encloses a simerical lens. The 
same facts have been observed in the Pecten (the PilgrinCs Shell); 
and ourauthor has discovered in the eyes in the niantleof a Mollusc 
almost all the parts which are present in the eyes of a mammal^ 
oven the cyc-laslics and cyc-brows, which in the form of fleshy 
cirrlii ])rotect the«delicatc organ of vision. Gnibe, Krohn, and 
Will have detected the same organisation in the other genersw 
of the acephalous Molluscs, and in the Spondyli, Tellina), jPinna?, 
Circje, Pectunculi, etc. 

As in other annelids, the body of the Polyophthalmians is formed 
of a series of similar rings joined piece by jnecc. A number may 
be killed or affected by gangrene without the rest suffering. 
Each is a complete* animal, having a life of its o\vn ; so that the 
entire body is a colony, with the nead as its chief. Organs of 
sensation, therefore, are alone wanting to make each ring a com- 
plete animal. This singular independence of the different por- 
tions of the same animal, and the diffusion of the faculties of per- 
ce])tion through all parts of the nervous system, exists in insects 
whose organic conndication exexjeds in ,many respects even that 
of man himself.” Plencc we see how the study of the low’er 
animals leads us to ideas different from those >yhich can be de- 
duced from the exclusive study of the higher animals. 

From 8t Jean de Luz our author went to St Sebastian, the 
capital of Guipiscoa. It stands at the foot of Mont Ormillo, 
and forms an irregular square, of less than 120,000 yarns in 
area, and accommodating 9000 inhabitants. Reduced to ashes 
in 1813, the town is almost wholly new, with the exception 
of its two churches, and a few houses near them. After a long 
history of the Basques, and their manners and customs, M. 
Quatrefages proceeds to give an account of his zoological re- 
searches, which were limited chiefly to the Terodo, an acephalous 
Mollusc of the same class as the Oyster and Mussel, and yet at 
first sight without any resemblance to them. When removeu from 
its tube it is a grey worm, sometimes a foot long^ 'and half-an- 
inch in diameter, wdth a rounded head and bifurcated tail. The 
head consists of two immovable small valves; the mantle en- 
velopes all the viscera, and then divides into two tubes^ which the 
animal contracts or extends at will. One of the tubes introduces, 
the aerated water, and carries the food to its mouth, while that 
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other, in removing the exhausted water, collects the residue of 
digestion. Notwith^anding its delicate and fragile shell, the 
Teredo is one of the "most formidable enemies of man. In a few 
weeks it will excavate so completely Isirge openings in the thick- 
est planks and piles of oak or pine, as to destroy ships at sea ; 
and' early in the last centur}’' one half of Holland was nearly 
engulphed, from the piles which supported her dykes having been 
destroyed by Teredos. 

It has been supposed that wood, steeped in corrosive sublimate, 
resists the attacks of the Teredo ; but as this mode cannot be 
generally applied, our author proceeds to describe a ])roccss by 
which the animal may be destroyed within a given space. Tlio 
Teredos are of different sexes. The female lays her eggs within 
the folds of her respiratory organ, and here the young arc born, 
and live for a certain time. When they undergo their last 
metamorphosis they quit their mother’s branchitv, and fixing 
themselves upon the nearest piece of wood, they construct their 
galleries, ana are beyond the reach of attack. \Vc must, there- 
fore, destroy them before this period, or rather prevevd their 
birth ^ — an object which may be effected by dissolving a little 
salt of mercury, lead, or copper, in the water >vhich their mothers 
respire. 

In all animals hitherto examined, the ovas of the female are 
fertilised by minute organic particles, moving with extreme 
rapidity, not living animalcules, but having a certain share of 
vitality to enable them to move somewhat like the tail of a lizard 
separated from its body. The males emit this at random ; and, 
existing in the aqueous mass, some of it finds its way into the 
branchim of the females, and vivifies the eggs which are there. ( )ur 
author has found that a 20-millionth part of a mercurial salt, 
thrown into the water, would in two hours deprive the fluid of 
its vivifying power, and the 10-millionth part in 40 minutes. 
We have, therefore, only to throw a few handfids of the poisonous 
salts into the surrounding water, in order to preserve the sub- 
merged wood in our marine docks or wharfs. 

In the continuation of his eighth chapter, our author enters 
upon the great questions which are suggested by the study of 
Embryology. He inquires whence comes the germ of the new 
being? what are the* laws which preside over its development? 
what is the probable part played by the two elements which 
almost always concur in the reproduction of the species? and ho 
tells us that the same laws are applicable tor plants and animals. 
A plant is multiplied by seeds, buds, bulbils, cuttings, etc. ; and 
animals present to us analogous facts. Cut to pieces a Hydra, 
and in a few days each piece is a complete individual. Tliis is 
reproduction by cuttings. The same Hydra will lay eggs with 
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a solid shell, — that is, it will produce true animal seeds ; while, at 
another time, it will give off buds that grow into a young 
Hydra, wdiich adheres like a parasite to ira parent, and after 
seeking food on its own account, and attaining sufficient size, 
separates itself, and ^ads an independent existence. In certain 
plants there is a structure called the bulbil^ intermediate between 
a seed and a bud. Though resembling a bud, it must, like the 
seed, be separated from the plant before it gives origin to a new 
iiulividual. On the shell of the Synhydras there are protu- 
berances, kept togetlier by a horny net-work. This is the poly- 
j)arv, or common body, containing the entire colony. From this 
j>oly|)ary buds are given off, wdiicli become Hydras’, without leav- 
ing their place o6 birth, and therefore comport themselves like 
tlie branches of a tree. From the same polypary are ejected 
eggs, whicli, like the seed, are developed, and propagate the 
species after they arc sc])aratcd from the parent |)lant. A cer- 
tain number of individuals generate deciduous buds, or true 
bulbils, which, without arms or mouths, only propagate their 
species, and are feil by their neighbours. 

As (nery living being proceeds from a pre-existing germ, it 
has been a difficult problem to determine the origin, natui'e, and 
developtnent of these germs. The doctrine generally received 
(that of epigenesis or successwe formations) is, that buds, bulbils, 
eggs, or seeds are produced from a ])rc-existing individual, — 
tliat some have the vital activity necessary for their develop- 
ment, in which case there is neither father nor mother, while 
others require the special agency of one sex to vivify the mature 
germ secreted by the other. 

Uelieviiig that the faunas of different regions correspond to the 
nature of tlic geological strata, our author visited La Bochelle, 
nearly halfway between Nantes and Bordeaux, with the view 
of confirming this general fact. He had found that limestones 
are less rich in marine animals than schists and granites ; algaa 
and fuci, which cannot fix themselves securely to limestone, adhere 
firmly to granite ; and where there are no marine plants there 
must be few animals. From these and other causes, the fauna 
of our shores must depend on the mineralogical composition of 
the strata and the geological structure of the district. 

The Oolitic limestone of Rochelle, thekfore, and the mud 
which pervades the coast, and which is hostile to the ova as well 
as to the adult animal, afforded almost no subjects for emeriment. 
Ho was fortunate, however, in procuring the veiy curious 
animal whose existence in the seas of La Rochelle had been the 
chief inducement to make him visit the locality. This animal 
w'as the Bmnchellion^ a wonn, an inch or an inch and a half long, < 
whicli lives as a parasite upon the Torpedo, a fisli whose electrical 
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discharges shake even the strongest man. Like the leecli, it 
has at eacli extremity a sucker for fixing itself ; but its body, 
instead of being a shiglc piece, as in all the allied animals, is 
divided into two distinct portions, — a round and spindle-shaped 
neck one-third of its whole length, while the other two-thirds 
resembles a dark violet-coloured leech, having on each side a 
scries of thin lamina; of a fan shape, and plaited on the ctlges. 
The organisation of the animal was I’cry peculiar. He discovered 
ramified canals, giving origin to a net-work permeated by a per- 
fectly colourless liquid loaxled with moving granules. These 
lamina; proved to be lympathic branchia;, and the colourless 
liquid a nutridnt fluid difterent from the blood, and requiring 
to be vivified by being brought into contact with air. 

In his zoological excursions, our author was struck with the re- 
markable encroachments which the sea had loiiff been making on 
the coasts of Samtonge. This erosive action is in some cases 
compensated by the fonnation of Deltas at the mouths of rivers, 
which tend to fill up gulphs, as well as to wear away advancing 
promontories. The fonnation of the Bay of Mont St Michael 
since the Koman epoch, and the separation of the island of 
Sesambre, now six miles from St Maloj are facts proved only by 
tradition ; but on the coast of Saintonge we have the testiihony of 
history for the singular erosion of its rocKy coast. Important towns 
have cnimbled with the cliffs that overhung them. In the middle 
ages a high road passed from the point of Chatelaillon to the 
idand of Aix, anti on this road w'ere built the towns of Mont- 
mcillan and Chatelaillon. The first of these is mentioned in the 
Annals of Kochelle ; and Chatelaillon was once a fortified town, 
with a fine harbour, defended by lofty walls and dec[> fosses, not 
a trace of which remains. In 1660, seven towns which had com- 
manded the bay were carried aw'ay by the stonns of one winter ; 
and a fort, erected early in the present centuiy', has shared the 
same fate. The two towns we have mentioned, and the road 
which joined them, arc now^replaced by an arm of the sea about four 
miles wide, the work of the Mer Sauvagcy the name which is here 
justly given to the Atlantic. 

Ilaving failed both at Angoulin and Chatelaillon in obtaining 
marine animals, our naturalist directed liis attention to the curious 
spectacle presented the adjoining coast. Between the isle of 
Aix and the shore lies the plateau of Chatelaillon, a pimn of 
accumulated mud, which does not entirely replace the district on 
which Mohtmeillan and Chatelaillon were built. Driven back 
by cuirents, this mud has been distributed along tlie coast so as 
to fill up every calm bay and sheltered creek. So great, indeed, 

* is the extent of these accumtdations, that the embouchure of the 
Sevre has successively advanced behind many islands once far in 
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front of it, so that they arc now so many hills scattered over the 
plain, as they were islands upon the sea. Maillezais, Marans, 
Vclluirc, Triaise, Maille, Vildoux, and a dozm other villages, now 
on the shore, were siiiTounded by water in the thirteenth cen- 
tiiiy. Only a hundred years ago La Dive was an island of steep 
rocKs, and it is now standing In the midst of fields. From some 
facts, respecting the (condition of the Gulf of Poitou, M. Quatre- 
fagos is of opinion that the retreat of the sea may not be produced 
solely by the accumulation of soil, but may be the result of those 
interior forces which are now regularly and slowly raising up the 
coasts of Scandinavia. 

After giving an interesting account of the Salt Marshes of 
Saintonge, our author describes the gigantic Bouchots or artificial 
^fvssel beds of the communes of Esnandes, Charron, andMarsill^ 
with a population of 3000 souls. In 1834 these bouchots were 
340 in number. Their original cost was CS)6,660 francs ; their 
annual expense, 386,240 ; and their produce, a revenue of 
123,760 francs. The bouchots, then arranged in four rows, now 
occupy seven rows, some of them measuring more than 1000 
yards from their base to their summit. These bouchots now ex- 
tend without interruption from Marsilly far beyond ChaiTon, and 
form a gigantic stockade six miles long and two-and-a-half broad. 
They are also a sort of fish-preserves. The fishes wdiich frequent 
them arc generally small species, like the Sardines. The com- 
mon shrimp, the Crangon vulgaiisj which is smaller than the 
common prawn, the Paloimon Sen'otuSj is caught in enormous 
(juantities. In three or four minutes after plunging the net into 
the water, the hauls almost broke the poles of the net ; and in less 
than half-an-hour they caught 200 lbs., which brought only tlu'ee 
francs, or about a centime 2 )cr pound 1 

III his search for marine animals, our author had little suc- 
cess at Esnandes and at Chatelaillon. lie had obtained only 
five Pranehcliions ; but the storms from the south-west brought 
into the waters of Saintonge some of the strange animals which 
swarm in the tropical seas ; and he every day met with 
colonics of those insects, the Termites^ which appear expressly 
created to recall to man sentiments of humility by‘ their 
power of undermining his habitations. The Termites approximate 
to the TAhelluhvy or dragon flies, although tbfy are widely different 
in their habits. The dragon flies are carnivorous. In the larva 
state, they live at the bottom of ponds imbedded in mud. When 
an insect, mollusc, or even fish, is in their way, they uncoil a 
wca^ion like the siiring of a watch, which is a sort of lower lip ' 
and arm, ftirnished with serrated and strong pincers, with which 
it seizes its prey, and takes it into its mouth. After being a year » 
in water, it climbs some plant, where it suspends itself with its 
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head downwards. As soon as the sun has dried and hardened Its 
skin, it suddenly splits and bursts, throwing away its useless gar- 
ment, and emerging $i dragon fly, which becomes perfect in a few 
hours. It then sets out in search of its prey, hovers like an eagle 
above its native j)ools, and rapidly describing circles, it seizes the 
first insect that it meets. 

More social in their character, the Termites, like bees and ants, 
associate in numerous communities, where individuals of diflerent 
forms represent different castes, and discharge different functions. 
Developed from eggs, the Termites present in their nests larvas, 
nymphs, and iicrfect insects, wdth great numbers of neuters, which 
])erform the efuties of soldiers and policemen. The larvas and 
nymj)hs build their houses, dig the mines, collect provisions, and 
qncircle the common mother, whose eggs they receive and pro- 
tect Tile workers of the Termes bellicoitnit arc only about ^th of 
an inch long, and the ^ grain in weight. Though delicate^ 

in structure, they attack the hardest bodies, excepting metals and 
stones, with their horns and serrated mandibles. The soldiers 
are about half an inch long, and |dsof a grain in weight. Their 
enormous horny head, larger than their body, is armed with 
sharp pinccis. The jierfcct insect is nearly ^ths of an inch long, 
Aveighs about gi*ain, and its wings, which it possesses onh/ for 
a few /tonrsj are about 2^ inches from tip to tip. Some ot‘ the 
species build, round the branches of tix‘es, nests as large as a 
sugar-bamd, composed of small jiieces of wood, cemented by the 
gums of the locality and their own secretions; while the greater 
number construct above their subterranean galleries edilices that 
enclose their storehouses and nurseries. The two species, Termes 
atrox and T. MordaXj thus erect true’ columns, surmounted by a 

n ’cctiiig roof OB dome. These columns are about 9 inches high, 
c(jually wide, and are made of clay, which becomes extremely 
hard. The interior consists of cells; and, Avhen needed, newcolumns 
are built, so that the nest often resembles a group of monstrous 
toadstools. A nest of the T, Bellicoms at first consists of one or 
two conical towers, >vhich soon inultipU^ and rise to the height of 
five feet. These towers at last touch each other, and become 
cemented together, resembling an irregularly dome-shaped hillock 
five or six yards high, and nearly as much in diameter. The 
great pyramid of Che^ips is 480 feet high, about ninety-six times 
the heiglit of a man, while the pvramiaof the Tennites is about a 
thousand times higher than the insect! Their subterranean 
cities, of Avhicli the pyramid is as it were the capital, have their 
streets, squares,^ storehouses of gums and the indurated juices 
of plants, foundling hospitals, and a palace — ^tho residence of the 
actual father and mother of the community. They have also 
quarries, and arrangements for ventilation, and for maintaining a 
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uniform temperature in different seasons. In the large and oblong 
royal chamber is found only the royal pair. In the centre is the 
queen, without wings, with an abdomen nearjfr six inches long, and 
between 1 500 and 2000 times larger than the rest of the body, 
equalling in weight 30,000 workers. The king, which is of the 
usual size, is generally concealed under one of the sides of the 
queen’s abdomen. The workers and soldiers surround the queen 
with the most devout attention, feeding her, and removing to the 
nurseries the 80,000 eggs which she lays every day of the year 1 
Tlu*se eggs veiy soon issue from the nurseries as lar\'as similar to 
the workers, but smaller, and are the objects of the most attentive 
care. They subsequently assume the form of active labourers or 
sol(li(?rs ; but tlig former alone become perfect insects. Early in 
the rainy season, when their wings are developed, the males and 
females, on some stonny evening, issue by millions from their 
subterranean retreats. After a few hours, their wings wither 
and fiill, and next day the earth is strewn with their bodies. 

The Termites are used as food by the Indians and natives of 
Africa. Smeatlmian considei*s them as delicate and wdiolesome 
food, and superior even to the famous palm grubs which, in the 
West Indies, form an exquisite dish at the tables of the rich. 

Linujeus regarded the Termites as the greatest scourge of the 
Indies, They often destroy inhabited buildings and storehouses, 
attacking the wi)od-w’ork and cvciYthing w ithin their reach. The 
Prefecture and the Arsenal of La Eochelle have suffered from 
these insects the most destructive ravages. The archives of the 
de[)artment were almost totally destroyed, and the hardest w^ood 
of the rooms excavated and reduced to pow der. Various attempts 
have been made, but in vain, to destroy them. Powdered arsenic 
has in some cases succeeded. M. Quatrefages has found chlorine 
efficacious, and an attemjit has been made to attack the Termites 
by ants ; but in an experiment made with this view, the Termites 
cut tlie ants in two by their terrible forcej)s, and completely ex- 
terminated them. 

We cannot close our notice of these interesting volumes with- 
out congratulating their autliOT, not only on the many valuable 
and important contributions Amich he has made to the philosophy 
of Natural History, but on the general tone of his work, and on 
the high moral and religious sentiment which pervades it. The 
marvels of animal and animalcular lifo now' disclosed by the 
microscope, stamp a high importance upon Zoology, and justify 
us in regarding it as the most progressive of the sciences. The 
study of the living world — of the hitherto unrecognised tenants of 
the earth, the ocean, and the air, must, for centuries to come, ca}]^ 
forth all the resources of science, and summon to the microsco]^ 
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intellects of the highest order. We can hardly look for discoveries 
of great novelty in the planetaiy and sidereal systems. Telescopes 
have nearly reached^ their limits in point of size, if not in point 
of perfection ; and it would be presumptuous to lione that we shall 
ever acquire any knowledge oi the structure, or oi the inhabitants 
of the worlds above us. Thu sciences of Optics, Mechanics, II\- 
drostatics, and Pneumatics, have assumed, more or less, a stationary 
character, and it must therefore be from the other departments of 
knowledge that a rich hiu'vest of discovery is to be I’eapod. 

The science of life, however, the abode of instinct and intelli- 
gence, has a clumicter essentially nobler than them all. Its ob- 
jects are infinite in number, and exciting in interest; and it will 
rcouire ages to discover and to develop the countless organisations 
of neing, and the strange functions of life, yet concealed from our 
view. The microscope; imperfect though it be, is the instrument 
by which these great results will be achieved ; and when it has 
acquired new' powers of penetration and enlargement, it cannot 
fail to reveal to us marvellous secrets, lifting the veil wdiich 
shrouds the mysteries of our intellectual nature, and throwing 
light on questions which human reason has not ventured to ap- 
proach. 

In the more imposing creations of planets and stars, wdiich ap- 
peal to us chiefly oy their magnitude and the precise movements 
which they peifonn, men of little faith see only the operation of 
general law^s, and overlook the beneficent pow'er which creates 
and sustains. It is otherwise in the world of life and instinct. 
Every structure, and every function similar in jiuiposc, though un- 
like in character to our own, excite our sympathy, and call forth 
our love and admiration. It is when the Divine arm is at w'ork 
before our eyes, and under our hands, that reason recognises its 
presence, and the affections feel its power. 
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Art. Vin. — 1. Mimdcs of Evidence taken before the Select Com-- 
mittee on Hank Acts. 1857. 

2. A History of Prices. Vols. 5 and 6. By Thomas Tooke, 
F.ll.S., and William Newmarcii. 1857. 

3. Considerations on the State of the Currency. By Thomas 
Tookk, F.E.Si 182(5. 

4. Cajntalj Currency ^ and Banking. By James Wilson, Esq., 
M.P. 1847.* 

5. Elements of Political Economy. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod, 1858. 

6. Currency^ Self ■‘regulating and Elastic, " 1855. 

7. Irue Principles of Currency. By Wm. Lyon M‘Piiin, Es(f 
(Autlior (if tlic above). 1857. 

There is a M’ord,” says S^ydiiey Smith, in commencing a 
course of lectures on metaphysics, of dire sound and horrible 
imjiort, which I would fain have kcjit concealed if I possibly 
could ; but, as tins is not feasible, I shall even meet the danger 
at once, and get out of it as well as I can.” Much the same 
might be the teclings of a writer in announcing a discourse on 
the subject of the “ currency” — that word of strange fascination 
to a few, of “ dire sound and horrible import” to the many ; and 
yet we scarcely think our readers will require an apology for 
inviting their attention, at the present time, to a currency dis- 
cussion. Wo have just seen, and are still witnessing, the pro- 
gress of a commercial revolution of unprecedented violence and 
magnitude, involving the fortunes, and happiness, and chai’acter, 
of thousands, and of this, the currency nas at least been the 

£ roxImate and ostensible cause. The Bank rate of discount has 
een raised, and immediately great commercial establishments 
have fallen. The foreign exchanges have become adA^erse, the 
reserve of gold has been diminished, and the consecmences have 
been felt throughout every part of our industriiu and social 
fabric. Houses of long-established position, and firms of mush- 
room growth, have alike bent before the storm. Merchant 
princes and small annuitants, have gone Ui ruin together. Fa- 
milies, lately revelling in opulence, and surrounded with all the 
appliances and means of luxury, have been rudely awakened 
from their dream of enjoyment, to find themselves penniless. 
And, what is of still graver impo^ larm populations, efepending 
for their daily bread on tlieir daily labour, have been suddenly 
thrown out of employment, and are already constituting, it is to 
be feared, a large addition to the mass, never insignificant, of 
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destitution and crime. With events so full of liuinan interest in 
progress before our eyes, and directly resulting from a derange- 
ment of our monets^iy' affairs, an investigation into the principles 
of our curreiuy, cannot surely be mistimed ; and, although the 
subject may be less attractive than others which •come within 
our scope, still, we trust, the uninitiated reader will not find it so 
“ harsh and criibbcd,” as the jangling of recent controversies 
might have led liim to suppose. 

It is impossible to have dipped at all into these controversies 
without being struck with the pertinacity with which the cliarge 
is bandied about from one controversialist to another, of coii- 
fbunding “ capital” with currency.” The practice has now' ])assed 
from learned treatises and proceedings of select committees into 
the debates of Parliament ; and scarcely an honourable member 
speaks, who does not charge all the honourable and right liou- 
ourable gentlemen who have preceded him, with this confusion. 
We arc bound to say that, as far as our reading and cxj)erience 
have gone, the charge, from whatever bench or school ])roceed- 
ing, is in general w'ell-foundcd. Mr Wilson, some years ago, 
published a volume, the title of wdiich w ill be found prefixed to 
this article, for the special purpose of pointing out this distinc- 
tion; and it appears to us, that he has more completely succeeded 
in confounding the tw'o ideas, than even Mr Macleod, who has 
recently published tw'o very large Volumes to. prove that no dis- 
tinction exists. It may be that our attempt at a disentangle- 
ment wdll not prove more successful than the labours of those 
who have preceded us. Still, as it is agreed on all hands, and 
as we ourselves concur in the opinion, that nothijig can be know^ii 
of currency till this point be cleared up, it is plain that the at- 
tempt must be made, and to this wo now entreat the ixjader’s 
patient attention. 

The basis of the idea of capital ” appears to us to bo the con- 
ception of productive, as distinguished from unproductive, wealth 
— w'ealth which propagates itself, as distinguished from w'calth 
which conduces only to utility or enjoyment, and leaves behind 
no exchangeable result. Thus, a steam-engine is capital the 
coal which it consumes is capital;” the raw material which it 
assists in working up is capital and equally so are the food, 
clothing, and shdter afforded to the labourer, in order to qualify 
him for his work, as well as the acquired skill embodied in his 
person ; in short, every thing which is conducive to the effectual 
carrying forward of the business of production and distribution 
— whatever can be made the means of creating a value which 
did not exist before, comes within the category of productive 
wealth, and is therefore ^ capital and, on the other hand, 
whaler is subservient merely to enjoyment — as a fine mansion, 
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a handsome equipage, the materials of a sumptuous banquet — ^is 
unproductive wealth ; its consumption is not followed Tby any 
new product or increased value, and it is thelefore excluded fi*om 
the category of “ capital.” That this is no arbitrary or fanciful 
distinction, but one founded in the nature of things and funda- 
mental in the science of wealth, will be evident, if we consider 
that the progress of a nation in opulence, or its ability to meet a 
great emergency — to support, for examptb, the strain of an ex- 
hausting war — dej)cnds not upon its aggregate riches, these 
would be quickly used -up, but upon its resources, and of these 
its “ capital,” or procreative wealth, is the most important item. 

Now, amongst those things which arc employed in facilitating 
the business of pipducing and distributing wealth, is money,” 
described, in the singularly appropriate language of Adam Smithy 
as “ the great wheel of circulation.” We say, singularly appro- 
priate language, because money is in all its essential attributes 
strictly analogous to a machine, performing certain functions in 
the economy of wealth, and enabling us, by its assistance, to ac- 
complish results, which, without it, would either be altogether 
iinjiracticablc, or could only be accomplished at a much greater 
sacrifice of time and trouble. Money is, therefore, in the lan- 
guage of the same high authority, a part and a very valuable 
part, of the capital of society and this being so, it is evident 
that, when wc distinguish between capital ” and money ” or 
“ currency,” what we have in view is a distinction between one 
portion of capital and the rest of it — between the instrument 
w'hich performs one special function in the economy of wealth, 
viz., that of facilitating exchange, and those other elements of 
capital, as machinery, raw materials, food and clothing, which 
are employed in jiroinotin^ more directly the saihe result. It 
thus appears that capital” is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
that largo poirion of tlic general wealth of society wliich is con- 
sumed uimroductivcly, and, on the other, from that particulcir 
portion ot productive wealth, viz., money, which is employed in 
facilitating the exchange of commodities in general. 

This is the distinction to which an analysis of the conditions of 
productive operations naturally leads us ; and we believe it will 
be found to ue substantially the same with that which all the 
best authorities in economic science, from Adam Smith down- 
wards, have recognised as most convenient, at least wdien they 
have set themselves consciously to discriminate between the ideas 
in question — how little they have observed the distinction 
throughout their subsequent reasonings we shall have occasion 
presently to show. 

Money, we have said, is a portion of the general capital of 
society, strictly analogous in its character to £oBe other agents 
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by which labour is economized, upd the business of commerce 
facilitated ; and, this being so, the necessity may not be at once 
evident for assigning to its special consideration a separate pro- 
vince of the general science of wealth. Why, it msiy be asked, 
distinguish between capital and currency rather than between 
capital and any other agent by which the work of production and-' 
distribution is assisted — between capital, e.y.j and railroads 1 
The answer is, that in civilized communities all industrial and 
commercial operations are seen through the medium, or are esti- 
mated by the standard of money. Special aud narrow ^is the 
function of money is, it intervenes in every transaction, eitlicr to 
measure it or directly to give eftect to it. All the phenomena of 
wealth become thus, in tneir immediate aspects,, monetary plieno- 
^lena. In order, therefore, that we should com])rehend the true 
character of the economic*, facts, we must understand the nature 
of the medium through which they are seen, and, in this manner, 
subsidiary and ancillary to the general discussions of political 
economy, arise the narrower investigations of monetary science. 

The nature of the relation subsisting between monet<ary pheno- 
mena and the i*eal transactions winch they represent, is that por- 
tion of the science of wealth, which, notwithstanding the important 
contributions that have been made to it of late years, seems to us 
still to stand in most need of elucidation. The fundamental 

S rinciples on which the production and distribution of wealth 
epend, have indeed been reasoned out with considercable success ; 
and, on the other hand, the phenomena presented by the markets 
of produce and of securities, and tlie movements of tlic precious 
metals in connection with the fluctuations of commerce, have been 
observed with much accuracy ; but the mode in which these two 
things influence and react on each other— >the precise point at 
whira the^ come into contact — this, we think, lias not yet been 
exhibited in a sufiicicntly clear and apprehensible form. W e find, 
on the one hand, a sect of able thinkers, who, starting from the 

J irinciples of political economy, have arrived, by a series of irre- 
ragable deductions, at certain ^neral conclusions respecting the 
laws which govern the distribution of the precious metals amongst 
commercial nations, but who, having reached this point, entirely 
fliil, as it seems to us, to connect the maxims thus obtained, with 
the actual events of the money market. And, on the other hand, 
we have a class of minds of a different order, who, taking hold of 
the problem by the other end, and fixing their attention exclu- 
sively on the monetaiy medium, arrive at certain empirical gene- 
ralizations concerning the order of the appe|^ances which it pre- 
sents ; but who, from Dcing ignorant or unmindfiil of tlie profound 
connection subsisting between these monetary^ phenomena and 
the mental and physical forces which are operative in production. 
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the moment they extend their speculations beyond the surface of 
affairs, straightway lose themselves in ill kinds of utopian extras 
vaganccs and impossible projects. It muA be owned, too, that 
there is a class of writers which comes under neither of these de- 
scriptions, including men who, while profoundly sensible of the 
merely subordinate character of monetaiy influences, and with 
unfaltering faith in the truths of economic science, still keep their 
minds open to the teachings of experience; and, perceiving dis- 
crepancies between their theories and events, prefer patient en- 
([uiry to self-asgerting dogmatism, and to trace tne disturbing ele- 
ment to its source, tlian to ignore its existence. It is to writers 
of tin's class that monetary science has been hitherto most indebted, 
and it is to then} it must look for the solution of its still unsolved 
problems. ^ 

In all monetary discussions, it wdll be found that the point on 
which (controversialists, when brought into close quarters, finally 
join issue, is the rate of interest, and the causes which determine 
its amount. The rate of interest is not only the exponent of ease 
or pressure in the money market, it is the proximate cause, pro- 
ducing eitluT of these states ; the question, therefore, of the con- 
ditions on which the rate of interest depends, becomes the turning 
])oiiit of the whole controversy. Writers w'ho are at one on tins 
jioint, seldom differ niJiterially in their other views ; writers who 
disagree on this, have seldom much else in common^ If, with 
Lord O verstonc, and the thorough-going supporters of our present 
currency laws, we hold that fluctuations in the rate of interest are 
cither inevitable or useflil, it is evident that all attempts to mode- 
rate the rate of intercst must either be futile or hurtful ; and, 
when pressure and discredit occur, we have nothing for it but to 
bear the strain as best >ve may. If, on the contrary, with Mr 
Tooke and Mr Mill, we hold that the causes on which, the rate of 
interest depends are, within certain considerable limits, amenable 
to control, and that the moderation of its extreme oscillations is, 
moreover, a desirable consummation, then, our views of the ref- 
lation of the currency, will be modified accordingly. And, lasuy, 
if we adopt the faith of Mr M^Phin, and regard the rate of interest 
as being permanently, as well as in its temporary oscillations, 
amenable to legislative manaf ment, then we shall probably also 
(;oncur in his conclusions, and support his ingenious plan for pro- 
viding, on the one hand, abundance of money on easy terms to 
all comers, and, on the other, a safe and profitable investment ibr 
all ^are funds, by the sunple expedient of an Act of Parliament. 

We shall examine each of these views in order. 

And, first, with regard to the uncompromising supporters of 
the present system or things, we shall state their doctrine, as fat 
as possible, in the language of its able and accomplished exponent, 
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Lord Overstone. According to the principles cnunci<ated hr 
Lord Overstone in the cbiirse of his evidence before the Select 
Committee of hist Session — “ The fluctuations in the rate of 
interest arise from one of two causes, — an alteration in the value 
of capital, or an alteration in the amount of money in a country. 
All great fluctuations of interest, great, either in their duration 
or in the extent of the fluctuation, may be distinctly traced to 
alterations in the value of capital,” . . . . the minor fluc- 

tuations in the rate of interest, which arise from an alteration in 
the quantity of money, are small, both in extent ajid in duration. 
They are frequent, and the more rapid and frequent they are, 
the more effectual they are for accomplishing their destined j)ur- 
pose, without serious inconvenience to the public,:” — that purpose 
being the maintenance of the equilibrium of prices amongst com- 
mercial nations. The rate of interest, thus depending in its 
great fluctuations on the value of ca])ital ; wo have next to ask, 
of what capital consists ? In reply to this, we arc told that, 
Cajntal consists of various commodities, by means of which 
trade is carried on ; there is fixed capital, and there is circulating 
capital. Your shij)s, your docks, your wharfs, your rosuls, your 
bndges, your mills, warehouses, etc., are fixed capital, i our 
provisions, your clothes, and things which are neccssarj" to sus- 
tain week by week the labourer ; all raw materials, — cotton, wool, 
silk, iron, etc., are circulating capital.” AVlicn, therefore, it is 
said, that all the great fluctuations in the rate of interest are 
ow’ing to alterations in the value of capital,” what is meant is, 
that they are owing to alterations in the demand for, and supjily 
of, such articles as arc here enumerated. It is true, that this de- 
mand makes itself felt through a demand for money ; but why 

do peojile want to obtain money ? not to keep it in tlieir pockets, 
but they want to obtain money, because, through the money they 
obtain command of the capital of the capitalist, to carry on the 
business of persons wdio arc not capitalists.” The rise in the 
rate of interest in 1847, and again, that during the last two 
years, furnish, it is conceived, striking practical illustrations of 
this principle ; the value of capital in 1847 being increased, and 
by consequence, the rate of interest being raised, through its 
scarcity, and, in the latter period, through the extended demand 
for it consequent upon the great expansion of the trade of the 
country during the time in question. Again, in 1825, in 1837, 
in 1839, all periods in ivhich great fluctuations in the rate of 
interest occurred — the pressure on the money market, we are 
told, was the consequence of a want of capital ; the object of the 
mercantile community being to get possession, not of money to 
pay their debts, but of capital to support their business.” 8o 
far as to the causes of the greater fluctuations — ^with regard 
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to the minor fluctuations/’ these arisie, as has been said, from 
alterations in the quantity of money in a|Country.” Now, the 
“ money” of the country consists of coin ana bank notes, whether 
circulating in the liands of the public, or 13^112 in the reserves 
of tlic Bank of England (understanding by the Bank of England, 
the Jianking Department) or of the other banks of the country, 
•including, moreover, not only the actual notes, but the po- 
tential notes, tlyit is to say, the notes which under the Act of 
’41, they are at liberty to issue without a proportional increase 
of gold. Under the action of an adverse foreign exchange, 
the money of the country is diminished, the diminution raises 
the value of the money that remains,” and “ the bank is obliged 
to conform to that rise in the value of money,” by a corresponding 
]*ise in its rate of discount ; bnt the fluctuations in the rate^f 
interest which arise from such an alteration in the quantity of 
money in a country, are very small, both sis regards their extent 
and their duration and, if it should appear that, in point of fact, 
a very low rate of interest occurred simultaneously with a very large 
accumulation of bullion in the bank ; or, on the other hand, a very 
high rate of interest, with a very diminished stock of bullion, 
these occurrences not to be looked upon in the light of cause 
and eflect : there may, indeed, be a connection, but it is not a 
connection of principle — it is a coincidence of time.” 

From these princqdes the justification of our present monetary 
code easily follows. Inasmuch as it is the currency,” and not 
the “caj)ital” of the country, which the law reflates, it can 
have no influence on ^^thc greater fluctuations” m the rate of 
interest, — such as we have latelj’' witnessed; these, according to 
the theory, being tlie consequence of idterations in the value 
of capital.” What the Act of 1844 accomplishes, is to make the 
currency of the country (in the sense defined) expand and con- 
tract with the movements of bullion, — that is to say, as if it were 
a metallic one. It is, therefore, only for those minor fluctua- 
tions ” in the rate of interest, which depend upon alterations in 
the ({uantity of money, that the Act is responsible. Now, those 
minor fluctuations” constitute the machinery by which the ex- 
changes with foreign countries are corrected, and the equilibrium 
of prices amongst commercial nations maintained : the more 
ra])id and frequent they a#, the more minute they will be, and 
the more eftectually will they accomplish their object.” The 
effect of the Act of ’44, tlien, is, by making the currency conform 
to the movements of bullion, to compel the Bank of England to 
follow, more prem])tly than it otherwise would, the fluctuations 
in the market rate of interest, which are consequent u{Mn 
changes in the quantity of money. It thus renders more raj^ 
and frequent, and, therefore, more minute, those (jiJiiges in tm 
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rate of interest, by which the exchanges with foreign countries 
are controlled, and tl^ equilibrium of general prices maintained; 
and herein consists its great inerit.^ 

Such is the theory, according to the most recent and authentic 
exposition of it, in conformity with which our present currency 
system has been framed, and by wliich it has been defended ; it 
comes to us not as the dream of some recluse scholar, but as# 
embodying the mature conceptions of undoubtedly able and 
acute minds — men as conversant with the practical details of 
commerce, as with the principles of economic scifence. Seldom 
lias a system of doctrines been pix*sentod to the world under 
fairer auspices, or with higher prestige ; and yet, we will ven- 
ture to say, that one more entirely disregardful, 'in its most im- 
])OL'tant features, of the plainest facts, has seldom been spun from 
the brain of a visionary ; — disregardful, we say, of the jdainest 
and most unequivocal facts ; because, we think, there is no lact 
more certain than this, that the gi*eatest and most striking fluc- 
tuations which occur in the rate of interest — such fluctuations as 
have lately been witnessed in this country and in America — are 
the consequence purely of a demand for money, and in no re- 
spect of a demand for capital ; that is to say, of a demand for 
legal tender with which to discharge monetary obligations, md 
for commodities with which to carry on business. It is indeed 
admitted by the theory, that, in the first instance, it is money 
that is sought for; but ‘‘why,” it is asked, “do people want 
money? not to keep it in their pocke^ but to obtain with it 
command of capital, in order to carry on their business.” '!'<» 
carry on their business ! — with capital borrow ed at from 10 to 
20 and 80 per cent., and in Amenca, at rates more than double 
these I What, we should like to know, is the notion entertained of 
the rate of profits nrcvailiiig in Great Britain and America, 
which can afford sucli deductions, and yet leave a sufficient in- 
ducement to borrow? So far is it from being the case that 
people were borrowing money in order to get possession of 
capital, that the very opposite was the truUi; — people were 
selling capital in order to ootain money, — a fact which was very 
unmistakeably indicated by a marked fall in prices of all the 
ingredients of capital.^ And this, be it remarked, is no feature 
peculiar to the recent crisis; it is tht common feature, more or 
less distinctly marked, of all periods of commercial discredit. It 
was true of 182G, 1837, 1839, and even, though in a less degree, 
of 1847 — ^the very case which Lord Overstone takes as an 
illustration of his theory — as well as of 1857. Or, let us try the 

Lord Overstone's evidence before the Select Conunittee on the Bank Acts, 
we refer the reader particularly to the ansaren to questions— 3651-2 : 3718- 
3724-7 ; 3743^11 5 8800; 3804 j 3834-6. 
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doctrine by another test. If it be true that all the great fluc- 
tuations in the rate of interest depend on changes in the value of 
capital, we should liave reason to expect a gieat rise in the rate 
of interest, invariably co-existing either with a diminished supply 
of capital or with an increased demand for it. Now, one of the 
most striking circumstances connected with the recent American 
crisis, was this — that it followed immediately upon a harvest of 
unusual abundance ; during the whole period of pressure, the 
country was teeiifing with all the elements of real wealth ; and 
the same was true of the crisis in this country, though in a 
somewhat less marked degree. So that the supply of capital — 
of the commodities with which trade is (rarried on — was more 
than usually alMindant throughout the whole period of our 
difficulties. And then, with regard to demand, so far from 
business having been extended contemporaneously with the 
advancxj in the rate of interest, we know that the reverse has 
been the case ; more than half the mills and manufactories in 
the two countries having stopped work, and business being con- 
tracted within the narrowest dimensions. Are these indications 
of an increased demand for capital ? 

And not less reckless of facts, it appears to us, is the state- 
ment, that there is no connection in principle, but merely a 
coincidence in point of time, between high and low rates of in- 
terest, and a small and large reserve of bullion. One scarcely 
knows how to deal with a proposition of this kind. It is like 
denying that the sun shines at noon-day It is as if one said — 

True it is that the light of day follows the rising of the sun, 
and the shades of night his setting, but there is here no connec** 
tion of principle, it is a mere coincidence of time.” 

Indeed, so wholly untenable is the doctrine, when closely 
examined, so entirely at variance with the most striking phe- 
nomena of the money market, that, however plausible as an 
abstract theory, it seems impossible it should have retained its 
hold on minds so practical, as well as so able, as those of Lord 
Overstone and others of his school, were it not for anodier sense, 
in which the terms “ capital” and " currency” are used, — ^the 
confusion between which and the more scientific use of the 
words, has powerfully aided the prevalence of the fallacy. This 
will sufficiently appear when we have considered the doctrine of 
Mr Tooke, wliich we now proceed to examine. 

According to the views of Mr Tooke, the rate of interest de- 
pends upon the wants and means of the community, in relation 
to a fund, which he designates as monied capital.” This fund, 
to be distinguished, on the one hand, from capital in the 
scientific use of the term, as applied to the actual funds (raw;^ 
materials, etc.) destined to reproduction;” and, on the 
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from the circulating medium, by whicli tlio purchase of com- 
modities is effected” — consists of that portion of the general 
purchasing power ^^wliich is lent on the security of bills — on 
discount, on mortgage, or on any kind of security ” In order 
to entitle any funds to be regarded as “ monied capital,” it is not 
enough that they should be destined to be expended in the i)ur- 
chase of capital since, “when the owner of a capital em- 
ploys it actively in reproduction, he docs not come under the 
liead of those capitalists, the pro[)ortion of whom, to the number 
of borrowers, determines the rate of interest. ■ It is only that 
class of capitals, the owners of which are unwilling, or unable 
to emploj*^ their money actively themselves, which has any im- 
mediate influence on the rate of interest.” Again, “ a material 
consideration to be borne in mind is, that it is only so long as 
tllose capitals are floating or disposable, that they o])erate on the 
rate of interest. When once they are invested, whether lor a 
long or short time, they are out of the competition of lendable 
capitals, and cease to affect directly the rate of interest.” The 
monied capital” of the country being thus described and 
limited, in order to judge further of the causes operating on the 
rate of interest, it becomes necessary to investimitc the character 
and motives of the persons, who, either as lenders or borrowers, 
regulate the sup])ly of, and demand for, this fund ; and to the 
elucidation of tliese circumstances, Mr Tooke has accordingly 
addressed himself^ with his usual discrimination and ability.^ 

The work from which the foregoing statements are abridged, 
was published some thirty years since, and contains, so far as our 
reading and judgment ^o, the first correct announcement of the 
principles which determine the rate of interest. The disengage- 
ment of this fund of monied capital,” at once from the capital 
of the country, in the scientific sense of that term, and from its 
actual circulating money, and the connecting of the fund thus 
separated and ascertained with the phenomena of interest and 
monetary pressure, appear to us to constitute a cardinal discovery 
in monetaiy science, without which the most common occur- 
rences of the markets for coinflioditics or for money are wdiolly 
inexplicable, and which, we think, has not yet been turned, even 
by Mr Tooke hhnself, to full account. 

Unfortunately, however, as not unfreqnently happens with 

' Mr Tooke's views may be collected from various passages throiighnut his 
(Teat work on “ Prices.” wc would, however, with a view to the present (jues- 
tion, refer the reader more particularly to a small volume published in 1826, en- 
titled, y Considerations on the State of the Currency,” in which the causes de- 
termining the rate of interest are investigated with a sagacity, guided by a 
combination of scicntiftc and practical knowledge, which we do not think has 
«l>een sorpaswd l)y Mr Tooke in any of his later productions, and" certainly by 
no other writer on monetary questions with whose works we are acquainted. 
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original minds, Mr Tooke lias not been as happy in framing his 
nomenclature, as he has been sagacious ip discerning the dis- 
tinctions in things according to wliich it sMould be applied. It 
is evident, that tlic term “ capital ” is, in the passages we have 
(juoted, employed in a sense wholly distinct from that in which 
we have hitherto considered it. It is used to denote, not the im- 
mediate materials of production as distinguished fi'omthe medium 
of exchange, but a particular portion of the medium of exchange 
itself,— that portibn, namely, wdiich is held in reseiwe, and is dis- 
posable on loan# We have no doubt that this employment of 
the tenn capital ” (for the qualification of “ monied” is soon 
dropjicd and lost sight of) in currency discussions, to designate 
tliat which is nofc “ capital,” but money,” is the main source 
of that confusion between capital” and cuiTcncy,” which js 
tlie bane of monetary controversies, tending, as the verbal con- 
I'usion inevitably does, to suggest and perpetuate the confusion 
of ideas. We are quite awai*e that tliis use of language may be 
supported by several analogies : — capital is the result of saving, 
and the Loan Fund of the countiy, constitutes the most obvious 
and tangible portion of its savings : — capital is productive of 
])rofit, and money lent on securities is productive of interest, 
Avhich is commonly regarded as net profit. It is true, also, that 
Mr Tooke may find authority for it in the corresponding ex- 
jnvssion, capitaiix disponiblesf of M. Say. Nevertheless, in 
all its essential attributes, the Loan Fund of the country is 

money,” and not “ capital,” in the sense in which it is most 
desirable that these two terms should be discriminated ; it is a 
j)art of the circulating medium, difl^ering no doubt in many im- 
])ortant circumstances from money in actual circulation, but still 
serviceable only as an instrument of exchange, and, except in this 
capacity^ wholly destitute of the qualities of productive capital. 

Tlie notion, however, that the ‘‘ monied capital” of the country 
— the fund which is lent and borrowed — ^if not identical or -co- 
extensive with the actual material employed in industrial opera- 
tions, stands, at least, in some constant and immutable relation 
to this productive fund, constituting, in some sense, the measure 
of the country’s productive ability, has so infected all the most 
received inodes of thinking, in connection with commercial 
matters, and has so impressed itself on *our whole monetary 
vocabulary, that we shall make no apology for examining it at 
some length. 

The writer, whose views on currency have been most seriously 
warped by this illusion, appears to us to be Mr Wilson. Through- 
out almost eveiy page in nis work on Capital and Currency,” 
the assumption, in one form or other, presents itself^ that capital|» 
ill the sense of commodities, and capital, in the sense of chspost^ 
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able reserves of money, are but different expressions of tlic same 
facts, so much so, that tlie identification of tliesc two ideas may 
be taken as tlic fiuAlanicrital princijde of all that is peculiar in 
Mr Wilson’s views. “ The process of an increase of deposits in 
the Bank” (p. 218), he tells us, would always infer a great in- 
crease of deposits in the stock of other commodities beforehand ; 
that is, in short, a general abundance of capital.” .... “When, 
therefore, the deposits in the Bank are increasing, it would be an 
evidence of a great abundance of those commodities which con- 
stitute the floating capital of the countiy, and, when they were 
decreasing, it woidd be an evidence of the great scarcity of such 
commodities.” The whole drift of the Avork to which we lun’e 
alluded, consists in the application of these principles to the in- 
terpretation of the monetaiy jdienomena of 1847. Tims, Mr 
Wilson shows, and shows with truth, that the effect of the great 
railway expenditure of that time, was to convert “ floating capi- 
tal” into fixed; — commodities, in short, into earthworks ; thus 
tending to reduce the stocks of the former. He shows also, that 
the failnre of the potato cro]) and of the other principal crops, 
over a large portion of Europe, operated still more poAverfnlly to 
the diminution of the sjimc stocks ; and having established this 
point, he at once connects it with the deficiency of banking ac- 
commodation, the high rate of interest, and the difficulties of the 
money market ; he at once assumes that the deficiency of dis- 
posable money Avas merely the consequence and symj)toin of the 
scarcity of commodities. “ It is not a question,” lie says em- 
phatically, “ of deficient currency, it is a question only of de- 
ficient cajntaly or, in other AvorcLs, commodities, and anything that 
does not increase the quantity of commodities can be of no use 
Aiv'hatever.’ 

However Avidely Lord OAerstono and Mr Wilson may differ, 
it Avould seem that, in their vicAv of the causes of monetary pres- 
sure, they are at one ; though, Ave must say, it appears to us. 
Lord Overstone has the advantage in point of consistency. If a 
demand for monejr be but a transferred demand for commodities 
— ^if fluctuations in the Bank reserves be but the monetaiy ex- 
pression of fluctuations in the supplies of commodities — ^we are 
at a loss to see on what Mr Wilson’s objections to the Act of '44 
rest, or in what way^he connects the power of extending the 
issue of notes with the relief of the money market. 

There can be no doubt that the circumstances of the year 
1847 were such as to give considerable support to the tlieoiy of 

' Of no use whatever to those who were in want of commodities — the starving 
multitude ; but, by no means necessarily of no use to those who were in want, 
jUxt of commoditi^ but of money to their debts^ or of credit to allow them 
to stand over, as the suBpension of the Bank Charter Act in the October follow- 
ing very fully proved. 
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]\rr Wilson ; and wo cannot but think that his views, if not 
orijriiiiilly suggested, were at least confirmed into their present 
strength of conviction, by too exclusive a ccAiteraplation of the 
peculiar ci vents of that year. There certainly existed then, 
owing to the causes pointed out by Mr Wilson, a great scarcity 
of some of the principal commodities, as well of general con- 
sumj)tion as of the raw materials of our industry; and it is 
ecjually certain that this scarcity coincided with an unusually 
high rate of interest and monetaiy pressure ; and, not only this, 
but that the railway speculation and the failure in the harvests, 
which led to tlie scarcity, were also the occasion out of which our 
monetary difficulties sprung. Looking, therefore, to the facts of 
that year, it was a*bv no means unnatural, though certainly a 
hasty and unwarrantable, conclusion, that a high rate of intcres^^ 
was only the monetar}' symbol for real scarcity. In fact, how- 
ever, tlje connection between the two things was purely ac- 
cidental, and any state of circumstances which should have led 
to money engagements beyond the means of meeting them in 
money, would have been followed by precisely similar results. 
If, e,(j,^ we were to suppose that the short harvest of that year 
had not been supplemented by increased importations, while the 
scarcity of commodities would have been far greater, the pres- 
sure on the money market urould have been far less — we should, 
in short, have exchanged bankru])tcy for starvation; and, on 
the other hand, had s])eculation in commodities been more ex- 
tensive, the money pressure would have been aggravated exactly 
in jiroportion as the dearth of commodities was mitigated. Or, 
to take a real case, had !Mr Wilson tried his theory by the crisis 
of 1820, he would have seen how little there was of a constant 
connection between scarcity of commodities and scarcity of 
money. In the end of 1825, at the period when, according to 
the ott-quoted remark, the country was “ within a few hours of 
barter,” all the elements of floating capital ” — of those commo- 
dities on the supply of which, according to Mr Wilson, the state 
of the money market depends — were fibouiiding in all the mar- 
kets of the country. Mr Wilson refers to the returns given by 
Mr Tookc of the state of the supplies in that year ; from which it 
appears that the stocks of all the principal commodities — of cotton, 
flax, w^ool, silk, dyes, quicksilver, of all the 1*aw materials of in- 
dustry — were nearly fifty per cent, greater than in either the 
preceding or following year, the maximum having been reached 
just about the time when the pressure was most intense. And, 
in the case of the late American crisii^ to which we have already 
referred, we find a state of facts very similar — commercial 
circles convulsed with panic, while the country was abounding '< 
with all the elements of real wealth. 
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And if no constant relation can be made out between tlie 
supply of loans and the supply of capital, equally impossible is it 
to establish any sAcli connection between the demand for these 
two things. A demand for capital will, no doubt, operate upon 
the Loan Fund, assuming that effect be given to it through the 
medium of a loan ; but equally so will a demand for fireworks, 
or a demand for champagne, upon the same supposition. The 
moment borrowers for unproductive purposes enter into the com- 
petition, the demand for money on loiin ceases to represent ex- 
clusively a demand for capital, and the fluctuations in the rate 
of interest no longer atfbrd a correct indication of the latter 
ilemand. Now, not to refer to the case of improvident persons 
who have recourse to the loan market to defray the charges of 
^ast or futui*e extravagance, and who perhaps, in the aggregate, 
constitute a not inconsiderable class, 'wc need only allude to the 
case of Government loans, to show the magnitude (whether in 
point of duration or of extent) of the demand for loans which 
occasionally arises for purely unproductive objects. Wc say 
jiurely unproductive objects, having in view the objects for which 
Government loans are most commonly" raised, though (piite 
aware that, as in the case of Australia at present, there arc 
sometimes exceptions to the ordinary practice. So deeply, how- 
ever, has verbal ambiguity tainted our whole language uj)on this 
subject, that the operations of Government upon the loan mar- 
ket are invariably spoken of as draughts on the capital of the 
country.” Now, to show the total confusion of ideas which this 
mode of speaking implies, let us consider w'hat the process is 
which takes place wdien Goveniinent borrow's money, say to 
cariy on a war. Is it not simply this, that in return for certain 
considerations. Government obtain a command of money, or 
purchasing power of some kind, which they spend in the pur- 
chase of ammunition and other warlike materials ? If, then. 
Government demand be a demand for capital,” either money 
is capital, in which case the distinction between capital anil 
cuircncv vanishes, or th^ ammunition and materials of war, on 
which the money is spent, are capital, in which case the expen- 
diture before Sebastopol must bo placed in the same^^coiiomic 
category — as having the same eflFect on the wealth of the world — as 
that of the farmer of Illinois or the cotton-spinner of Manchester 
— in short, according to this view of the case, the distinction 
between productive and unproductive wealth, the most funda- 
mental in the whole science of political economy, at once dis- 
appears. What has probably mven support to the common 
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only be effected by obtaining possession of the fund in question, and 
boclily destroying it. The fact is, however, that the dimunition 
of capital consequent upon such operations, jirises, not from the 
uni)roductive consumption of it in war (for it would be no longer 
“ capital” if it were anproductively consumed), but from the fall- 
ing off in the demand for it. The elements of capital, like all 
other items of wealth, are produced in proportion as they are 
rc(iuired. In time of war, a portion of the purchasing power of 
the community is^ through the medium of a loan, transferred 
from merchants jind manufacturers to Government ; the demand 
for tlie ingredients of capital falls off, and that for the materials 
of war takes its place, the effect of which is that the latter 
articles are produced in place of the former. In this indirect 
manner, war may be said to be a great destroyer of caj)ital, just 
as extravagant expenditure of any kind may be so described* 
but this is not owing to an increased demand for capital created 
by Government loans, but to a cause the very opposite of this. 
Still more to our immediate purpose is it to remark that, wdtii 
respect to the fluctuations in the rate of interest which charac- 
terize times like the present, the theory, which supposes a corres- 
])ondence between the desire to obtain money and the desire to 
obtain capital, utterly breaks down. That cannot be a denianc]^ 
for capital which is not to be satisfied by the possession of capital ; 
and tliat tlie pressure for money in times of commercial difficulty, 
is not to be so satisfied, is suificiently proved by the most char- 
acteristic and conspicuous feature of all such periods — the fall in 
])ricc of all the principal elements of capital, proving, as it un- 
e(|invocai)!y tloes, the prevailing tendency to part with capital in 
order to obtain money. 

We consider it, therefore, as proved that the rate of interest 
has no constant or immutable connection with the value of 
cajatal,” but is the exponent simply of the wants of the commu- 
nity in relation to money dis2)osable on loan. Our power, there- 
fore, over the rate of interest, and by consequence our ability to 
control the movements of the money market, will depend upon 
our power >)ver the fund of disposable money. It is at thus 
point of our argument that we come into collision with the class 
of writers, who advocate, under various forms, an inconvertible 
currency, of which class we may take Mr MfPhin as a plausible, 
and withal moderate, representative. 

So long as our currency rests upon a metallic basis, and every 
engagement is in the last resort resolvable into certain definite 

S iiantities of the precioqs metals, it is evident that our control over 
le loan fund is, irom the nature of the case, limited. This being 
so, Mr M^Phin, who traces^ all our commercial derangements to 
fluctuations in the rate of interest, proposes to get rid of Aeae 
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evils by summarily dealing with their cause, and for this purpose 
recommends the adoption by the country of a currency on an in- 
convertible basis,^ i 

The essential requisites of a good system of currency, accord- 
ing to JVIr M‘Phin, are, that it should always be adequate to the 
wants of trade, and never more than adequate. Both these con- 
ditions he proposes to satisfy in his system, by a twofold aiTange- 
incnt, by which, on the one hand, he provides that any amount 
of inconvertible paper money required shall be obtainable from a 
State Bank or Paper Mint, on the security of Government stock, 
at a moderate rate of interest; and, on the other, thsit any 
amount of redundant currency ” shall be received by the same 
institution, also at a moderate rate of interest. A currency, 
based upon these principles, would be a “ self-regulating ” ciir- 
Veiicy — “ a system whicii would regard money in its true light, 
not as a thing whose abundance is to be regarded as a national 
blessing, whose scarcity is to be regarded as a national calamity, 
but as a thing to be provided exactly in such quantity as may be 
necessary to admit of its rightly discharging the function it is 
designed to serve, and which would regiird any deviation from 
that exact supply as utterly discreditable to tlie institution in 
whose management it should orimnatc.” 

Into the numerous details of Uie mechanism of the pi'oposcd 
arrangements it is not our purpose to inquire. The peculiar .and 
original feature of the plan is that which provides for the ab- 
sorption, through the attraction of a sufficiently high rate of in- 
terast, of all the redundant currency ” of the country. Not 
only is money provided in any quantity required at a moderate 
rate of interest, but a moderate rate of interest is also pi'ovided on 
any quantity of money seeking investment. The latter part of the 
arrangement Mr M^Phin considers as the necessary corrective and 
proper complement of the former ; provided, only, this absorbent 
apparatus be kept in operation, it is impossible to issue money in 

1 It is proper to state that Mr M*Phin*s work, in addition to the “ self- regulat- 
ing” system which we have examined in the text, contains an outline of a pro- 
visional scheme, founded npon afirinciple of convertibility, in or^pr to propitiate 
the prejudices of the public, who require “ that a pound-note shall represent a 
certain quantity of gold,” until they ore ripe for the more strictly scientific plan. 
The proposition is, that a scale of convertibility be established, in conformity 
with which an ounce of gold, when turned into notes, is made to represent sums 
of currency varying from £3, 15s. 6d. up to £10, in proportion to the stock of 
gold in the treasury of the bank; or, what comes to the same thing, imcording 
to which a XI note may exchan^ for any sum in coin between a guinea and 
78. fid., 08 the bank may find it convenient to pay its debts, or the contrary. As 
we scarcely think that this will meet the prmudice, which requires that a pound- 
note should represent a certain quantity of gold,” we have not thought it neces- 
sary to examine the s(diemo farther. We can only say, that we fervently 
join in Mr M*Phin*s trust, **that, for the sake of the credit of British intelli- 
gence in the second half of the nineteenth century, no such alteration may be 
deemed necessoiy.** 
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excess ; any Government may be trusted, without danger of de- 
j)reciation, witli an uncontrolled prerogative of issuing incon- 
vertible paper notes.^ ^ 

Before proceeding to discuss the character of this arrange- 
ment, we would ask the reader to contemplate, for a moment, tlie 
dimensions of the undertaking with wtiich Mr M^Fliin here 
charges himself. Under our present monetary regime, when a 
])erio(l of prosperous commerce has generated a suppfy of available 
purchasing power greater than the owners can themselves employ 
with profit, or^find borrowers for at what they consider a suffi- 
ciently remunerative rate of interest (which, to avoid a frequent 
j)eriplirasis, we shall call 4 per cent.), the currency, in the lan- 
guage of Mr M^fhin, becomes redundant,” the rate of interest 
falls below the minimum point that is desirable, and the disincli- 
nation of people to be satisfied with such slender returns, induces 
them to look abroad for more lucrative investments. Under this 
stimulus large sums are exported to foreign states, and are either 
embarked in imprudent speculations and lost, in which case the 
interest on them ceases, or are applied successfully to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the countries to which they are 
sent, in which case the returns upon them are drawn from the 
resources of those countries, and constitute an unpaid-for addi- 
tion to the imports of Great Britain. In this way, as the accu- 
iriulations of realised wealth expand beyond what can find pro- 
fitable employment within the t>ounds of this country, the excess 
overflows into other regions, the productive resources of \vhich 
have not been strained to the same point. Other quarters of the 
world — as India, Canada, Australia, the West Indies, and those 

I iarts of the continent of Europe into which British capital has 
bund its way, are tlius, as it were, laid under contribution for 
our benefit ; and the inhabitants of these islands cnioy a revenue 
altogether beyond what could be produced within their own nar- 
row confines. 

Now, when Mr MThin proposes to absorb all the suiplus 
funds of the countiy seeking investment, and to pay upon them 
such a moderate rate of interest as shkll satisfy their owners and 
deter them from hazardous speculation, what he undertakes to do 
is really no less than this — to supply a revenue at this rate upon 
all possible accumulations of monoy-capUal — to divert all tnat 
jKirtion of the purchasing power of tne country which goes 
abroad to derive its remuneration from the resources of foreign 
lands into a national bank, to be remunerated by an annual 
issue of paper money. Now, we are far from questioning 
the ability of the proposed bank to pay 4 per cent, (or any 
other rate that may be decided upon) in inconvertible note^ 
1 « Xrac Principles of Corrency." Question 19 . 
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on any amount of surplus funds that may be lodged with it ; but, 
if the revenue dcri\'ed from these notes is to represent a real 
revenue — if the scli<j*rne is not to be a delusion and a mockery — 
some pro\’ision must be made for a corresponding augmentation 
of the real income of the country, consisting of tliijigs fit lor 
human use — food, clothing, shelter, the conveniences and com- 
forts of life — as distinguished fi-om bits of inconvertible pa])er. 
We do not find that Mi^ M^Phin’s scheme, with all its in- 
gen uitj’, makes any jirovision for this. The only jiroductive 
agents >vliich his arrangement involves are a paper mill and a 
note stamp. If, indeed, ho held, with the author of ‘‘The 
Theory and Practice of Banking,” that currency was “ the 
moving power of commerce,” he might consistently conclude that 
the real revenue would follow the paper revenue, as the fruits 
of the eiirth follow the fertilizing shower, and thsit, therefore, in 
providing for the augmentation of the currency, lie did all that 
was neccssan^ But Mr M‘Phin lias not so learned political 
economy. lie takes a more scientific view of the functions of 
currency, rightly regtmling it as constituting, not the “ moving 
pow'or,” but only the circulating medium of commerce. We must, 
therefore, ask him, ivliei’e is the real revenue to come from that 
is to support this issue of paiier?* Not only is there no provision 
made for an increase of profluctive opiTations within the country, 
but there is positive provision made for their diminution. The 
reason money goes abroad now is, because, even at the low rates 
which occasionally prevail, home producers cannot ^be temjited 
to borrow ; it is quite certain, therefore, that they will not borrow 
if the rate be maintained at a higher point ; on the contrary, 
some will be deterred from borrowing for productive purposes, 
under Mr M‘Phin’s regime, wdio, under the present system, would 
become borrowers. It follows, therefore, that the self-regulating 
principle, so fim from jirovidhig for any extension in the retd 

' Mr M*P}iin seems to be under the iinjiression [Question OS in liis ruinplilct], 
that, us the currency, accordiiijf to his scheme, is to be issued on security id‘ 
stock, the interest on the return currency would be provided for by the stock 
oii^iiiiilly lodf^ed against it ; nnd^hat, therefore, no increase of nominal revenue 
could tuk? ]dacc. But here he entirely overlooks the notes issucil in payment 

this interest, as wtdl as in payment of the Government dividends gencrully. 
He docs lUit state whether he intends that faith should be ke])t with the national 
cT^tor, or whether lie should he paid in the new inconvertible raonev ; hut, in 
either case, die notes thujf coming ])eriodicully into the hands of tlie public, 
would constitiitc a new nourcp of arcumulation and savinrf, altogether indepcudeiit 
of the issue which w'ould take place against stock. Now, when the notes thus 
coming into circulation flow ba(!k to tlic bank, as tlicy soon would, in the form 
of redundant currency,” the plan provides that, say 4 per cent, interest be 
paid on these, to whatever extent lodgments may take place. Here, then, is an 
increase in the nominal revenue of the country, but where is the real revenue 
to 8up]iort it? The plan (supposing it tq bo fairly carried' out) would simply be 
, equivalent to an indeiinite increase of the national debt, the dividendbi to be 
paid in inconvertible notes, witfiout any corre^anding mcreate of taxation. % 
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revenue of the counti}'* to sup{K)rt the expansion in its nominal 
revenue, offers, on the contrary, a positive discouragement to 
productive operations. # 

But, in truth, we may go further than this. An augmenta- 
tion of real revenue sit the rate required would in no long time 
involve a pliysical impossibility. Mr M^Phin proposes, by the 
temptation of a moderate rate of interest, to absorb all the super- 
abundant funds, which, under the existing system, are either lost 
in liazardous spedlilation, or pass oif to foreign countries, or are 
swept awsiy in 4:imes of commercial crisis. If we suppose the 
scheme to have been in operation for the last fifty years, and as 
successful as its author contemplates, all ^uch funds would be 
now within the ^r^ountry, yielding a nominal revenue, paid in 
inconvertible notes out of the National Bank. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say, that under the circumstances supposed, the 
nominal revenue of the countiy would now be doubled ; and if 
the currency is not to be depreciated, a corresponding duplica- 
tion must take place in its real revenue. Now, in order that 
this should be possible, assuming industrial skill and knowledge 
to be tlie same as at present, the number of productive labourers 
sliould he pi’oportionately increased ; and so should the quantity 
of lood consumed within the country. Has Mr M^Phm con- 
tem])lated the conditions which this aspect of the case involves t 
The ])ricc of corn has within the last five years ranged between 
sixty shillings and eighty shillings the quarter. If the consumption 
of the country were double its present quantity, what would be 
the price i llie rate of wages would bo cither the same as at 
l)rcsent, or less, or greater. On the hatter supposition, the condi- 
tions of productive industry being in other respects the same, 
what would b(*comc of profits ? — on either of the former, how are 
the labourers to be fed s May it i^t well be questioned, if, with 
such a demand, the whole wages fund a])plied exclusively to the 
purchase of food would be sufficient to keep the labouring p(mu- 
Jation from starvation, — much less in tlieir present working order? 
We say, therefore, that Mr M^Pliii^’s system, except on the 
liypothcsis of indefinite depreciation, involves a physicsu impossi- 
bility. ' Other plans for inconvertible currencies which we have 
seen fail to provide security against depreciation ; Mr M^Phirfs is 
singular in making effectual provision to ensdire it. It is idle for 
Mr M^Phin to rail at political economy: he is only kicking 
against the pricks. To render his scheme successful, he must 
get rid, not alone of political economy, but of the moral and 
physical conditions unaer which we live. 

But to return to the general question. Our examination of 
one aspect of this problem led us to the conclusion that the rate i 
of interest has no constant and immutable connection with the 
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value of capital. The discussion of Mr MThin’s project has, 
we think, brought out with equal clearness the truth, that, al- 
though not bound tf^gether by any constant and immutable con- 
nection, there is, nevertheless, between the rate of interest and 
the value of capital a fundamental and indissoluble tie. The 
nature of this connection it is not difficult to perceive. Since 
money docs not breed money, it is plain that interest can only be 
paid either by drawing upon wealtli already in existence, or by 
apphdng the money borrowed, through the purchase of capital, 
to tne production of new wedth. The former process is ob- 
viously one which must soon exliaust itself ; for the permanent 
payment of interest, therefore, the only fund available is that 
which is furnished by the returns upon capital| It follows from 
this, that, when taken over long periods, the rate of interest must 
necessarily be limited by the productiveness of capital; and, 
further, since more will be given for the use of money, when 
more can be made with money,” it is plain that the rate of inte- 
rest will constantly gravitate towards the profits upon capital. 
Subject, however, to these influences, and restrained within these 
limits, any cause aftccting the supply of, and demand for, money, 
whether connected wdth the movements of productive capital or 
not, will equally affect the rate of interest. There is, therefore, 
no* constant correspondence between,, the phenomena of interest 
and profit, while, ror short periods, they may fluctuate altogether 
irrespective of each other, and even, for a time, in opposite direc- 
tions ; the rate of interest in times of monetary difficulty, being 
sulgect to no other limit than the utmost means of the boiTower. 
Hence we may perceive, on the one hand, the fallacy of the doc- 
trine which regards the rate of interest as a criterion of “ the 
value of capital and, on the other — seeing its ultimate depend- 
ence on the productive powcM of capital — ^thc necessary futility 
of all attempts permanently m regulate it. 

Having arrived, then, at this point, it remains that we should 
apply the principles we have obtained to the problem of dealing 
with a season of commercial difficulty ; ancl since, as we have 
shown, the demand and liipply of the community in relation to 
its disposable money are at all times the proximate causes ^of the 
phenomenon in question, what we must (urect our attention to is 
the mode in whidi a* derangement of our credit system acts upon 
this fund, creating those conditions of monetary pressure and 
inability to meet engagements, which constitute a commercial 
crisis. When we have correctly apprehended the nature of this 
process, we shall be in a position to pronounce how far currency 
relations ma^ be efficacious in xmtigating or aggravating the 
evils of such a time. 

The circulating medium of a great commercial country like 
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ours may be regarded consisting of a series of monetary layers 
or strata, commencing with the most simple forms of book credit, 
and passing downw^s through various descriptions of credit 
media, consisting of bills of exchange, cheques, baiik post-bills, 
bank notes — the whole finally resting on a pnmary substratum of 
gold. The different instruments oi credit, though all alike in- 
struments of exchange, and capable of being used either as pur- 
chasing or paying^ power, and though all 3ike subject, in the 
last resort, to the metallic test of convertibility, nevertheless 
represent veiy different kinds of security ; and, consequentl}^, the 
extent to which any of them is employed in conducting business 
will vary with the state of confidence generally prevailing. 

In ordinary tinfes of good credit, by far the largest proportion 
of the business of the country is transacted through the medium 
of the less secure, but more convenient, forms of credit instru- 
ments, such as book-credit, bills, and cheques, the balance only 
upon large aggregates of transactions passing in bank notes, 
exchequer-bills, or coin ; but when over-trading or any other cir- 
cumstance occurs involving the commercial community in en- 
gagements beyond their immediate or ultimate means of liquida- 
tion, and thus geuersiting distrust, the disposition becomes general 
to pass from the superficial to the lower and more secure strata 
of credit, and, by a movement towards the basis of the system, to 
reach more solid gi’ound. The lighter forms of credit media 
then fall into discredit ; and, in order to supply their place, a de- 
mand arises for the more substantial kinos — for bank notes* in 
proportion to the degree of security which they possess, or, ror 
what in the last resort constitutes the support of tne whole — the 
reserve of gold. The demand thus generated is the immediate 
cause of monetary pressure ; and the intensity of the strain w^hich 
supervenes, will depend, on the ona hand, on the intensity of the 
causes producing the demand, namely, tlie degree of distrust and 
alarm prevailing, and, on the other, on the meafis available for 
satisfying it ; these means consisting of such forms of credit as 
have "not fallen under suspicion, andgf the disposable gold re^ 
serve. 

In determining, therefore, the character of any ^ven regula- 
tion of the currency witli respect to its opemtion in a season of 
commercial difficulty, it is to these points* that we must direct 
our attention : — 1st, We must inqmre, whether the law has any 
tendency to increase the alarm bejrond what the occasion re- 
quires ; "2d/y, we must consider its influence upon the support 
which credit gives to credit in such times ; ana, 3d/y, we must 
loqk to its influence on the reserve of gold. We propose, there- 
fore, to examine, under each of these aspects, the Bank Charter ' 
Act of 1844, wluch may be regarded as the basis of our present 
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currency system. It iippcars to us that, tried by these tests, that 
Act will stand condemned. 

We have spoken the alann which the occasion requires 
and this is an expression which needs explanation. It inicrht 
seem, at first sight, sufficient to say, that alarm amongst coinnuu*- 
cial men is justifiable, when those who are the objects of it are 
unable to pay their debts, and groundless, and therefore unjus- 
tifiable, where they «aix^ able, liutin this answer it is overlooked 
that the ability of a debtor to meet his engagcnients will depend 
very materially upon the state of confidence which haj)pens to 
prevail. Every fresh extension of alarm gives a new impulse to 
the demand for monetary accommodation, thereby raising the 
value of the standard in which debts are estimated, and thus 
\irtually augmenting the debts themselves. A man may bo j)er- 
fectly competent to meet his engagements in an inflated state of 
the markets, but a slight alarm supervening may so enhance the 
value of his debts as at once to render him insolvent ; on tlu* 
other hand, a man, under a tightness of the money market, may 
be inc4ipable of meeting his liabilities, sind so become insolvent, 
who, on the abatement of the panic, will be perfe(*tly able to dis- 
charge all his debts in full.* It is plain, therefore, that to decide 
whetlier an alarm be justifiable or not, we must consider its effect 
in enhancing the value of the circulating medium ; and the cpies- 
tion then comes to this— At what point is it desirable that the 
value of the circulating medium should, in periods of discredit 
and alann, be maintained ? 

Now, in determining this, we must remember that constancy 
of value is the first and most im])ortant (|uality in that which is 
the measure of value. It is for this that we resort to a metallic 
standard, and make all our contracts ultimately resolvable into 
certain definite quantities of the precious metals. It^ therefore, 
fluctuations in the value of the circulating medium are desirable 
at all, it can only be in so far as such fluctuations arc indis|)ens- 
ablc to the permanent maintenance of the standard itself. 
Under the circumstance^^ therefore, which w'e have supposed, 
the minimum of enhancement which is consistent with this end, 
is that which the occasion justifies ; or, to put the same proposi- 
tion in different words, what is desirable on such occasions is, 

o 

1 This very olivious consideration has been wholly overlooked by the Times^ in 
its reasoning apon this question. “When a firm,” it is argued, “suspend^ it 

must either have sufficient or insufficient assets to pay its creditors The 

value of these will be neither lessened nor increased by the fact of the possessor 

of them postponing payment of his own debts It is only an imaginary 

value that has been destroyed.” The reader will observe the play upon the 
word ** value.” The utility of the articles, whatever they may be, may not, be 
altered ; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that their power of commanding 
money, and consequently of enabling their owners to discharge monetary obli- 
gations, will be altered by every change of the money market. 
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that tlie rate of interest should rise no higher, and that prices 
should fall no lower, than is sufficient to secure the ultimate rec- 
tification of the exchanges, and the permai^ent convertibility of 
the paper circulation. All beyond this is pure evil, productive 
of hardship and injustice to individuals, fraught with gratuitous 
suftering and disgrace to the community. 

Using, then, the expression, what the occasion justifies,” in 
the sense explained, we think it is demonstrable, that the provi- 
sion of the Act of 1844 which prescribes a fixed limit to the 
note issues is cojculated to produce an unnecessary state of alarm, 
and, therefore, to cause an unjustifiable enhancement in tlie 
value of the circulating medium. The extravagant and unpre- 
cedented demand f<^r accommodation in the autumn of 1847 up 
to the moment of the appearance of the Government letter sus- 
pending the Act, .and the sudden cessation of the demand imme- 
diately on its appearance, are facts so familiar that we need only 
allude to them ; while the maintenance of specie payments after 
its cessiition, and the continuing favourableness of the foreign 
exchiuiges, proved how entirely unnecessary had been the artifi- 
cial enhancement to which the money of the country had been 
subjected, for the attainment of cither of those objects. During 
the year just jiast the same phenomena have been repeated. 

Many merchants,” says the editor of the city article of the 
Timesy writing on the evening preceding the suspension, in 
order to gratify an ignorant impulse of caution, have now at their 
bsinkors two or three times the amount they ordinarily keep. 
The reason they give is, ^ that they don’t know what may hap- 
pen.’” A few days subsequently, it was announced in a leading 
article of the Globe (also a strong supporter of the present law), 
th.at one joint-stock bank in London had put itself m a position 
to pay L.r),000,00() in three days, if necessaiy ; a fact “sufficient,” 
the writer remarks, “to indicate the height which has been 
I'cached by the demand for ‘ the ready,’ in mere anticipation or 
apprehension of panics 

Nor is it denied that this disposition on the part of the com- 
mercial public, to supply theinselves* beyond their immediate 
needs is directly traceable to the restriction of the Act. The 
defence is, not that the act does not pipduce this factitious de- 
mand, but that it ought not to do so. It is ^^an ignorant impulse 
of caution,” — “ a blind fright,” — “ an insane panic.” It seems a 
sufficient answer to this to say, that, whether a proof of folly or 
of wisdom, such is the constitution of human nature, tlie act 
does produce this effect. In truth, however, so far fnim^ being 
the foolish thing it is represented, the measure is but a natur^ 
and proper precaution which no prudent man would on such « 
occasions omit ; and, considering the contingency to be encoun- 
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tcred — witli safety and min, honour and disgrace, trembling in 
the balance— to expect that men will confine their requirements 
within what is immediately necessary, — to exj)ect that they will 
not make provision against every emergency, to the utmost of 
their power, while provision is possible, appears to us to be the 
merest childishness and fatuity, unworthy of men who aspire to 
legislate for a great commercial people. 

Such is the operation of the Act in respect to the demand for 
monetary accommodation : we have now to consider its etfect 
upon the supply. And this question, as we have intimated, re- 
solves itself into two others, viz. — first, as to its effect upon those 
kinds of credit media — namely, bank notes — upon which the de- 
mand is chiefly turned in times of difSculty and, secondly, as 
to its effect upon the reserve of gold. 

^ In dealing with the first of these, we arc brought into direct 
collision with what is considered the fundamental principle of 
the Act, which, therefore, we must briefly extamine. 

The principle of the Act of 1844, as expounded by its authors 
and derenders, may be stated shortly thus. It takes, as the type 
of a perfect currency, a currency hsiving the constancy of value 
of a metallic one accompanied with the facilities of transmission 
and other conveniences afforded by a paper circulation ; and 
since, as is alleged, the value of a currency varies inversely as its 
quantity, those who adopt this theory conceive that this degree 
of perfection is attainable by simjily making a paper circulation 
fluctuate in amount as a metallic currency w ould. Proceeding 
from these premises, and taking bank notes as constituting the 
class, “currency,” they have contrived an aiTangement, em- 
bodied in the Act of 1844, by which bank notes are made to 
fluctuate in amount with the influx and efflux of bullion to and 
from the Bank. By adherence to this principle, which they de- 
signate as the “ principle of metallic variation,”^ it is maintained 
that we secure for the country a perfect currency, which unites 
the advantages of a metallic with those of a paper system, and 
avoids the inconveniences of both. 

Such is the theory : — Sn. which we have, in the first place, to 
observe, that the assumption of the value of a currency varying 
inversely as its quantity, is only true when wo include under the 
term, “ currenqr,” eyeiy possible species of purchasing power. 
Now, in the application or the principle, bank notes only are in- 
clude under this term. Consequently, it by no means follows, 
that by re^latinf; tlie quantity of bank notes you rojplate their 
value ; and, in point of fact, no one circumstance is better esta- 
blished than this, that extraordinary fluctuations in prices, and 
conse^ently in the value of the currency, have taken place 

’ Peel’s Act of 1S44 Explained and Defended. B. Torrens, Esq., P.B.8. 
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without any corresponding fluctuations in tlie amount of the 
bank note circulation, whether wc confine thaf term .to notes in 
the hands of the public, or include under it^lso the notes in the 
tills of bankers. Any order given by a person in good credit 
will aftect prices just as much as if an actual transfer of sove- 
reigns took place. Now, whatever aftects prices, affects the 
j)urcliasing power or value of the whole circulating medium — of 
notes and gold as much as of bills, cheques, or any other part of 
it. The attempt; therefore, to regulate the value of the currency 
by placing a liipitatioii on the quantity of bank notes is mucli 
as if one were to proceed to regulate ihe level of the ocean by 
damming up a single river. Indeed, so much docs the influence 
of credit upon pieces obtrude itself on our notice in all the trans- 
actions of commerce, that we cannot suppose a phenomenon, so 
patent and striking, to have escaped the authors of the theofy 
in (jiicstion. What seems to be assumed (for it has not been 
ex])riissly stated) is, that, amongst the various forms of paper 
cixidit, bank notes occupy a position of superiority, not simply in 
point of security atjd of convenience for certain purposes, but in 
respcc.t to a paramount influence which they are supposed to ex- 
ercise over all other kinds of circulating medium, so that, if they 
only be controlled, the control of the whole circulation will ne- 
cessarily follow; and, accordingly, the term ^^currenc^V^ or 
“ money,” is supposed to be applied with peculiar propnety to 
bank notes, but to be wholly inapplicable to every otner kind of 
credit media ; these being, it is ssiid, merely subeiitutea for cur- 
rency.” Into the verbal question we have aio desire to enter ; but 
with respect to the assumption that bank notes have any peculiar 
influence upon prices, or that they stand in any constant relation 
to the general medium of circulation, and that therefore a regu- 
lation of them will control the fluctuations of prices, or restrain 
the expansions of credit, these assumptions have been so often 
and so eflectually disposed of^ that we should regard it as a miBte 
waste of argument to add a single word in support of a refiita- 
tion already more than completer^ 

If any one will consider tnp questifti apart firom any particular 
theory, we think he cannot fail to perceive that bank notes difier 
from other forms of paper credit in these two drcumstances, and 

1 If the reader wishes to see the question diseased at length, he will find 
it treated in various places throughout the fourth volume of the “History 
of Prices,” with Mr Tooke’s usual discernment. And should he care to see 
what is to be said on the other side, he may look to the opening chapters . 
of Colonel Torrens’ work in defence of the Act of 1844 (last edition). We 
may also refer the reader to Mr Macleod^s work on the “ Elements of Political 
Economy,'* just published, in which he will find the whole mechanism of our 
credit system taken asunder, and explained down to its minutest details, in 
a manner evincing a knowledge of commercial transactions as accurate as H 
is extensive. 
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in these only : — viz., Istj in point of security, representing as they 
generally do tlie credit of great corporations, while other kinds of 
paper credit represent, for tnemost part, merely thecredit of private 

E rsons, whose ability to pay, even if it be as certain, is at least 
IS notorious than that of banks ; and 2dly^ they differ in point 
of convenience ; bank notes standing in much the same relation 
to ci'edit in general as coin does to bullion, and thus constituting 
what Mr Mill has happily designated coined credit.” 

Now regarding bana notes, under this aspect, as constituting 
a portion of the general credit system of the epuntry, differing 
from the rest in point of greater security and availability for 
general puq)oses, the question comes to this, — What will be the 
effect upon the whole system of placing this portion of it under 
the law of metallic variation ?” Will it conduce to the 
stability of the fabric ? or to that uniformity and equableness in 
the standard of value, which must be taken as the ultimate end 
of all currency regulations i 

We have no hesitation in saying, that it tends to praduce 
directly opposite results. 

In times of good credit, when trade proceeds in its nonnal 
. course, the law restricting the issue of bank notes is simply in- 
operative. If this were ever doubtful, he, whose eyes have not 
been opened to the truth by recent disclosures, must be Judicially 
blinded. So far from the Act of 1844 imposing that restraint on 
over-trading, which, at least with its author, was the principal 
advantage expected from it, it has now been demonstrated hy 
the unerring test of experience, that the most reckless and un- 
scrupulous speculation may be indulged under this metallic 
regime without let or inconvenience. And we believe we might 
illustrate this statement by the experience of America, as well as 
by our own ; for, although no law of metallic variation ” lias 
been in force in that country, in point of fact the relation of the 
note circulation to the bullion, so far as the returns have reached 
us, has never exceeded that which the principle in question 
would pennit.^ The fact is, that in times of commercial confi- 
dence, the vast bulk of trftisactions is carried on through the 
ine^um of the inferior instruments of credit ; the accommodation 
which banks afford in such times consisting, in by far the greater 
proportion, of credit advances in which no notes pass. The re- 
striction on the issue of notes is, in such times — that is to say, in 
ordinaiw times — as much a dead letter as a law which should 
enc^t that no man should eat more than one quartern loalf at a 
sit^g, or wear more than one suit of clothes at the same time. 
It is when some derangement occurs in the course of commercial 
dealings, generating suspicion and distrust, that the law for 'the 
1 Vide Eemumint, Dec. 26th 1857, article on the American Cridis. 
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first time comes into operation, and then the restraint begins to 
be felt; the point at which the pressure discovers itself being in the 
obstruction w'liich the Act offers to the natural movements of credit 
in support of credit, — of the stronger in aid of the weaker sorts, — a 
process indispensable to the stability of our highly artificial and 
mutually interdependent system, without which the complex struc- 
ture must in a moment be resolved into its original elements. 

In order to understand the extent to which our commercial 
operations are dependent upon opinion and confidence, we have 
only to consider what the consequence would be if every person 
Avefe to require, as every one has always a perfect legal nglit to 
do, that all debts payable to him on demand should be at once 
paid, according to tlieir amount, in gold or silver. It is evi- 
dent that compliance would involve a physical impossibility, 
utterly insufficient is the metallic basis of the currency to sustain, 
by its own strength, the superstructure which is raised upon it, 
that the whole fabric of commercial credit must, under such a pres- 
sure, instant;ineously collapse, and universal bankruptcy would 
necessarily folio av. Noav, in times of commercial disturbance, 
when, as far as regards private credit, this impulse of distrust 
operates to a very considerable degree, the catastrophe, Avhich 
Avould otherAvise be inevitable, is prevented by the support which 
the more solid strata of credit lend to the more superficial de- 
scriptions Avhicli fall under suspicion. The question, then, Avhich 
liero arises is, — How fim should this process of sustaining private 
credit, in such times, by banking accommodation be carried ? It 
appears to us, that the limits Avhich justice and expediency pre- 
scribe, are those Avhich are set by the tAVo following considerations : 
viz., \stj the necessity of securing the circulation against deprecia- 
tion — in other Avords, of maintaining ^cic payments; ana 
the solA'cncy of the persons aj)plying for assistance. 

Noav, with regarcl to the first object, it has indeed been very 
freeljr asserted, that the principle of metallic variation” — of 
making bank notes vaiy in amount with the movements of bullion 
— is indispensable to its effectual accomplishment; but, as we 
conceive, without the slightest foundation in either reason or ex- 
perience — indeed, in direct contravention of both./ Specie pay- 
ments may be endangered by either of two causes — by a formgn, 
or by a domestic drain of gold. In meeting a foreign drain, we 
believe it is now admitted upon all hands, that the true remedy is 
a rise in the rate of interest. Now, be it observed, that there is 
nothing in the law of 1844 to compel a rise in the rate of interest 
at any period of a foreign drain ; its effect is not to secure that 
the drain shall be met by a timely adoption of the only measure 
by which it can effectually be met, but, through the separation* 
of the departments of the Bank of England, to narrow the aAuil-* 
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able means of meeting it. The consequence is, tliat the main- 
tenance of specie payments under the Act requires that the rate 
shall be raised much more suddenly and violently than would 
otherwise be necesssuy. Thus, by the operation of the Act, the 
difficulty of the problem is increased, without any precautions being 
taken that the conditions which the augmented diffieulty demands 
shall be complied with. Now^ as, previous to 1844, the discretion 
of tlie Hank directors is the guarantee for a timely rise in the 
rate of interest ; the only difference made by the Act is in the 
narrowness of the available reserve bn which the drain has to ope- 
rate — wo say available reserve, because it is only a ])ortioii of the 
aggi’e^site bullion that, under the Act, is really available. The 
operation of the Bank Act, therefore, with respect to the mainten- 
ance of specie payments under a foreign drain, being smjdy to 
enhance the difficulty of the prohlein^ it" must be said rather to en- 
danger than to secure the desired end — a tendency which was 
very clearly indicated on the occasion of its fii'st trial in the carl}' 
part of 1847, when the director keeping down the rate of interest 
in the face of a foreign drain, the Hank was brought to the verge 
of suspension, from which it was only saved by having recourse 
to the most violent measures, involving great public inconvenience. 
The rate of interest, then, constituting the effective engine for 
counteracting a foreign drain, and the point to which it is ad- 
vanced being determined by the discretion of the directors of the 
Bank of England, having reference to the state of the available 
reserve and the circumstances producing the drain, the question 
is, assuming the advance tor be pushed to the requisite point, what 
should be the limit to the amount of banking accommodation which 
should be given at this rate ? We submit, that the sole limit wliicli 
justice, expediency, and the public weal renuire, is that which is 
set hy the solvency of the applicants. Ihis limit the special 
knowledge of bankers enables them to discover ; and as their pri- 
vate interest would induce them to comply with such demands up 
to the point of solvency, so it would prevent them from passing 
beyond it. Hut here the Act of 1844 interposes ; and, suostitut- 
ing for that play of 'individual interests by which, in this as in 
other instances, the public good is surely brought about, its prin- 
ciple of mct^lic variation” interdicts the Bank fivim the di^ 
charge of a useful public function, by placing an arbitrary limit 
on the quantum of accommodation to be given — a limit, not de- 
termined by consideration of the causes pi^ucing the drain, nor 
by the favourable or adverse condition of the foreign exchanges, 
nor by the solvency or insolvency of the aj^licants for assistance, 
but by a pedantic dictum^ founded upon a radical misconception 

• of the character of a convertible papeti^i^tem, and unknown to 

* all the first authorities in economic science. 
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So far with respect to the operation of the principle in the case 
of a foreign drain. In the case of a drain proceeding from a 
domestic panic, its effect is still more miscj^iievous and absurd. 
As we have already remarked, the metallic basis of our credit 
system is wholly insufficient to sustain, by its own strength, the 
superstructure raised upon it; consequently, if distrust of our 
onlinary paper circulation once fairly sets in, our only means of 
averting general bankruptcy is through the support which, under 
these circumstances, the more solid instruments of credit, repre- 
sontcid by bank-notes, bring t6 the weaker kinds which are wan- 
tonly endangered. But this — the only means physically avail- 
able for obviating the impending crash — the Act of 1844 places 
under interdict ;,so that, as has happened on the only two occa- 
sions on which the principle has been tried, and as w’ill infallibly 
happen whenever it is tried again, the country and the Govefti- 
nient are ])lact‘(l in this dilemma, that either the law must be 
broken, or specie ]myments generally must be suspended. Nor 
did we require the experience of 1847 and 1857 to have taught 
us this lesson. It was written in characters sufficiently legible in 
the history of former crises. On every occasion on which specie 
payments have been endangered through domestic panic, the 
remedy which has been ultimately resorted to, and which has in- 
variably been found efficacious, has been an extension of accommo- 
dation in the tbrm of the superior descriptions of credit instru- 
ments — generally of bank notes, sometimes of exchequer bills. 
TJiere is, indeed, one remai’kablc exception. During the com- 
mercial panic of 1797, the Bank of England, instead of boldly 
extending their issues >vhcn satisfied of the solvency of the persons 
seeking assistance, acted on the principle of the Act of 1844 hyper- 
sisting in contracting them ; and the consequence was, that the Bank 
of England suspended specie payments. Nec mens hie sermo eet ; 
it is the verdict of the Bullion Committee of 1810. Beferring to 
that catastrophe, the Committee says An effectual remedy 
might have been pravided, if the Bank of England had had courage 
to extend^ instead of restricting^ its accommodation and issue of notes* 
Some few persons were of this opinie>fl at the time ; and the late 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank stated to your Com- 
mittee that they, and many of the directors, are now satisfied, 
from the experience of the year 1797, lAmidhe diminution of their 
notes in that emergency increased Ute public distress ; an opinion^ in 
the correctness of whichj your Committee entirely concur.” And, 
not only were tlie Committee satisfied with the expediency of sudi 
a measure under the peculiar circumstances of the year 1797, but 
they further illustralje its expediency by the converse experiment 
furnished by the year 1793 ; the advance of exchequer bills ii^ 
aid of the mercantile embarrassment upon thb latter occadosi^ 
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affording, in the opinion of the Committee, an important illus- 
tration of the principle, that an enlarged accommodation is the true 
remedy for that occa^onal failure of confidence in the country rf/s- 
trictSy to which our system of paper credit is unavoidably liable^ 
Nor are the Committee content with citing particular examples, 
they lay down general principles ; and, distinguishing between 
the cases of foreign and domestic drain, they state that, with re- 
gard to the latter, the proper treatment is “ a judicious increase 
of accommodation to the country while, in the case of a foreign 
drain, though other considerations must here be ?tttended to, it is 
nevertheless essential to the commercial interests of the country, 
and the general fulfilment of those mercantile engagements Avliieh 
a free issue of paper may have occasioned, that the accustomed 
degree of accommodation to merchants should not be siuhlenly 
o^ materially reduced ; and that, if any general or serious diffi- 
culty or apprehension on this subject should arise, it may, in the 
judgment of your Committee, be counteracted without danger, 
and with advantage to the public, by a liberality in the issue of 
Hank of England paper proportioned to the urgency of the occasion^ 

We might illustrate this point further ; but recent experience, 
and the admissions of the supporters of tlie present law, render 
tfiis unnecessary. The specific ground taken by the defenders of 
the Act of 1844, in their condemnation of its recent suspension, 
is, that numbers have thereby been saved^ whoy according to their 
principlesy should have been ruinedy and would have been ruined 
had the law been enforced. They even go so far as to complain 
that an invidious and unfair distinction lias been drawn betwecMi 
those w-ho have been crushed by the opei'ation of the Act, and 
those who have escaped through its suspension : they would have 
dealt out impartial destmetion to all.^ Now, bearing in mind 
that specie payments have been maintained, that since the ap- 
pearance of the Government letter the convertibility of the note 
nas never been for a moment imperilled, that no insolvency has 
been averted by a departure fi’om the standard of value, to what 
do such statements amount, if not to a distinct avowal that thei 
operation of the Act of 1844 is calculated and is intended to iiro- 
duce artificial insolvency — insolvency indispensable, indce<l, to 
the enforcement of its provisions, but uncalled for by any odier 
consideration ? • 

No doubt much unsound trading has been rife in many parts 

’ Vide the Times' city articles paasim, from the 12th of November up to the 
present. The following is from Lord Overstone*s speech on the opening of the 
session: — “If the Act hod been maintained only twenty-four hours longer, the 
whole of the vicious system to which he hod referred would have been got rid 
of by the erumhling to atoms of the institutions which fostered it. Irretrievable 
^ruin would have followed, and the commercial atmosphere would have been 
^cleared. But to prevent this, it war deemed necessary to interfere, and to sus- 
petfd the operation of the Act.** 
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of the kingdom ; no doubt we have had some flagrant examples 
of the fostering of unsound speculation by reckless and unscru- 
pulous advances — examples, some of them, we regret to say, fur- 
nished by Scotland, now for the first time in the history of her 
banking institutions ; but as the mechanical regulation of bank 
notes has been powerless to prevent such abuses, so it is unneces- 
sary to their exposure and punishment. One would imagine, 
from tlie language which has been freely used on this subject, 
that tlie sole security for all the debts in the kingdom was the 
Act of 1844 ; tliat if the principle of “ metallic variation ” were 
once abandoned any one might make himself liable to any 
amount, and find no difficulty in making good his obligations. 
I’eople, it is said) engaged in all kinds of hazardous and impru- 
dent speculations, because they foresaw that, when the pressiyre 
came, (ioA^ernment would step in to relieve them from the effects 
of their culpable folly ” Hut, in reply to all such declamatory 
mystification, the following answ'cr will probably suffice : — ^The 
parties whom the Hank of England has been enabled to assist by 
the relaxation are either solvent or insolvent — they either have 
the means of ultimately making good their engagements, or they 
have not. If they have the means, then wc aSc on what ground 
is the Bank to be prevented from assisting them ? — unless, indeed, 
the object be ‘to produce artificial insolvency. If they have not 
the means, then we should like to know on Avhat grounds it is 
supposed that the JJank will comply with their demands ? Does 
the suspension of the Act ))lace the Hank under compulsion to 
grant assistance to any one ? And if not, Avhy is it to be sup- 
posed that the directors will suddenly take leave of their senses, 
and, in violation of every principle of sound banking, in disregard 
alike of their own interests and of their duty to their constituents, 
wantonly rush to the rescue of insolvent institutions, on the prin- 
ciple, we suppose, of the dog wduch, 

“ To servo some private ends, . 

Went mad, and bit the man.” 

Hut Ave have vet to notice the effed; of the Bank Act of 1844 
on that most influential clement of the loan fund — ^the available 
reserve of gold. And here we regret that, haAnng already ex- 
ceeded our liinits, we can do little more tlflin advert to this most 
important aspect of the case. 

The formula most in favour at present amongst the admirers 
of the existing law, and which seems to be regarded as a suf- 
ficient ansAver to all obiections, is, that the Act of 1844 simply 
carries out the principle of ^^free trade in gold.” We have cer- 
tainly been under the impression that free trade in gold, include* 
ing the exporting, importing, and melting of that metal, has* 
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been secured by the law of the land since 1819 ; but if the Act 
of 1844 has conferred any further immunity from restraint on 
this trade, perhaps those who rest its defence on this ground 
will be good enough to point it out. Meanwhile, however, we 
ore at a loss to see in what wav ^^free trade in gold” is ad- 
vanced by trammeling credit. If it should be said that credit, 
or any particular fonn of credit, being equally available with 
gold as a medium of exchange, the principles of free trade re- 
quire that it should be made to vary in amount with this metal, 
we can only say that w'e are unable to see tlie application of the 
doctrine. JBread and meat are both alike conducive to the com- 
mon purpose of sustaining human life. But it would surely be 
a strange misconception of the doctrine of freb trade in com, 
w^ich should identify it with the regulation of the meat market, 
and proclaim it, as "a necessary complement” of the Act of 

1846, that for every quarter of corn exported, a sheep should bo 
put to death. 

Free trade in gold — in the material of the money of England — 
was established by law in 1819. The Act of 1844, instead of 
further carrying out the principle then established, was in reality 
a retrograde movement, interfering, as it did, through the pro- 
vision for the separation of departments, with the liberty of 
action of the Bank in dealing with its own bullion. This Act, 
which is said to have established free trade in gold, has thus in- 
troduced on the freedom of dealing with gold a new and unheard 
of restraint; it has interposed between the proprietor and his 
property, and, subjecting a portion of it to rules of its own, 
permits him the exercise of nis discretion with the remaining 
part only. 

The principle of cutting in two the metallic assets of the Bank, 
has now received a second practical illustration. Its operation is 
to render nugatory, for all practical purposes, a large portion of 
the Bank treasure ; so that, under this system, the real measure 
of our ability to meet a foreign drain, on to dupport in times of 
alarm domestic credit, is n<]|b the total amount of our bullion, but 
only that portion of it which is represented by the coin and notes 
in the banking department. We have, accordingly, now, as in 

1847, been once more brought to the end of our legally avail- 
able means — ^to a point at which, but for the violation of the law, 
the Bank of Enj^and must have suspended payments— while 
there was yet L.7,000,000 of bullion under legislative lock and 
key. This is a contingency which does not appear to have en- 
tered into the speculations of the framers of the Act. Mr Tooke 
had the sa^mitjr to foresee the consummation which was im- 
pending. In his pamphlet of 1844 he thus predicts, with a 
minute accuracy of description, the catastrophe which has a 
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second time overtaken us : In this case/’ he says, while the 
circulating department would still have L.6,000,000 of bullion, the 
ikposit department would have no alternative but to sioppayment ; — 
a most absurd; however disastrous, state of things, nut it would 
be too disastrous and too absurd to be allowed to take its course. 
If such a crisis were to happen, as most probably it will, at a 
time when the dividends on the public funds become due, 
Government would be imperatively called upon to interfere, and 
prevent so ridiculous, however lamentable, a catastrophe; and 
the only interfeijence that would meet the emergency would be 
to authorise a temporary transfer of coin from the Issuing to 
the Banking Department.” 

Though, there£jre, the Act of 1844, not only did not establish 
fi'ee trade in gold, but really imposed restrictions imknown 
before upon an important portion of our total stock, the framets 
and supporters of that measure may, nevertheless, fairly take credit 
for having contributed to the practical adoption of the principle 
in question, in dealing with the remaining portion. Previous to 
the passing of this law, the principle, however imperfectly acted 
upon, was generally recognised, that, in the management of its 
gold reserve, the Bank acted in soitie degree as a trustee for the 
public. It was seen that this reserve constituted, in the last 
resort, the b;isis of our system of credit, and that, therefore, its 
management was really a matter of public concern. Free trade 
in gold, therefore, though the law of the land, was not in practice 
fully caiTied out ; but no sooner had the principles of tiie pre- 
sent law prevailed, than it was announced that the manage- 
ment of the Bank reserve (or rather, of that portion of it which, 
under the Act, was available) was an affair of purely private 
concern, with which it was an impertinence in the public to in- 
terfere. All that any of these parties have to do,” said the 
Times, in replying to such criticisms in 1846, ^^is to* take care of 
their own interests, and leave the currency, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, to take care (jf itself.” Accordingly, from 18^ to 
1847, this principle was generally acted on ; the directors look- 
ing simply to their dividends, and Endeavouring to keep their 
reserve at the lowest practicable point. The diflSculties of 1847, 
however, suddenly brought the doctrine to a somewhat rude 
trisd ; and the result was as might have been anticipatecL The 
public then perceived what, had thev attended to the teaching of 
Mr Tooke, thev might have learned without some of the painful 
experience of that year, tliat the management of the Bank reserve* 
is a matter of public concern ; and, ac^rdingly, a wholesome 
criticism has, since that time, been exercised upon the conduct of 
the Bank in this particular by the press in general, and not the. 
less effectively by those organs who had previously deprecated 
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all such interference. A veiy sensible practical restraint on the 
freedom of trade in gold has thus been established, which has 
conduced in no si^^all measure to neutralise the mischievous 
tendency of the lessons which the authors of the Bank Act had 
inculcated. 

Tlie principles of currency, therefore, embodied in the Act of 
1844, whether in their violation, or in their observance of the 
doctrine of free trade in gold, tend equally to the same result — 
the rcduction of the available bullion reserve to the smallest 
practicable amount ; thus narrowing the basis of our credit system, 
and conducing, so far as such principles are really acted upon, to 
the instability of the super-imposed labric. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the points which have been esta- 
blished. It has been shown that the effect of the Act of 1844 is, 
irf times of commercial derangement, to create an alarm beyond 
what the occasion warrants, causing a factitious deinand for 
money — a demand proportioned, not to ' the wants of those who 
ask, but to the inability to comply with it of those who give, 
and, therefore, having almost a necessary tendency, when it 
reaches a certain point, to culminate in panic. It has been 
shown, secondly, that, while extending the demand for accom- 
modation beyond what the real necessities of the community 
would produce, on the other hand, by interfering with the 
natural support which in such times credit would bring to credit, 
the Act curtails the supply in a greater degree than the con-* 
ditions of maintaining specie payments require ; each operation 
tending by a reciprocal action to the same result — ^a great arti- 
ficial enhancement of the standard of value. Lastly, it lias been 
shown, that, with respect to the metallic basis of our system, the 
effect of the present law, in proscribing for all practical purposes 
the use of a large portion of the bullion of the country, is to re- 
duce within extremely narrow limits the really available gold 
reserve. 

It thus appears that the operation of tlje Act of 1844 is unneces- 
sarily and wantonly to intensify every condition on which mone- 
tary pressure depends. We beg the reader to reflect for a 
moment on the amount of evil involved in this consummation. 
Between the 7th of September and the 12th of November no less 
than eighty-five firmq representing an aggregate of L.42,000,000 
sterling, became bankrupt. Now, remembering that, in a great 
commercial society like ours, there are debtors occupying every 
possible grade on the financial ladder — solvenc]y passing into in- 
solvency by imperceptible degrees~and ^considering, further, 
that the ability to pay a debt depends on t|{i6 value of the medium 
j3f payment no less than on the means oC'ilhe debtor, we ask, can 
the conclusion be escaped, that some not inconsiderable propor- 
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tion of the ruin and disgrace set forth in the above figures, is dis^ 
tinctly chargeable on a law which artificially enhances the value 
of the circulating medium, and aggravates the difficulty of meet- 
ing evciy debt ? 

But the matter is no longer problematical. Already several 
important firms, which, sinking- under the inability of procuring 
temporary accommodation created by this law, were compelled 
to suspend payments, have resumed business, meeting all their 
engagements in full. Had its resuscitation been found impos- 
sible” says the referring to one remarkable instance of 

this kind, " much distress would have been created in the iron 
districts.” But its resuscitation would have been found impos- 
sible but for the suspension of the Bank Act. What amount of 
mercantile disgrace and of popular suffering that suspension wip 
too late to prevent, must for the present be matter of conjecture. 
But Wo trust that the Committee just appointed will not fail to 
make it one of the principal objects of their inquiry. 

Our conclusions have hitherto been chiefly negative ; and the 
reader will here naturallj^ inquire — what is to be done ? what is 
the remedy ? Unfortunately we have left ourselves brief space 
to answer this question ; and yet we would fain not leave it 
wholly unanswered. All legislation affecting our monetary 
system must be directed to one or other of two objects-reither 
to the maintenance of the commercial equilibrium, or, where dis- 
turbances do happen, to the restriction of the resulting evils 
within the narrowest compass ; — in short, cither to prevention or 
to cure. Let us briefly consider each of these points. 

It was asserted by more than one speaker, during the recent 
parliamentary debates, and amon^t others by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the late crisis was the consequence, not 
of a derangement of the currency, but of an improper use of 
capital and credit ; and the' statement was cheei*ed as a discovery ; 
the supporters of the present law especially seeming to find great 
comfort in this explanation. That such a statement should ever 
have been made appears to us to be o|l^ one more proof of the 
utter confusion into which our commercial vocabulary has fallen. 
A monetary crisis is surely only another name for an aggregate 
of debts in excess of the means of liquidation. To conceive, 
therefoi’e, the possibility of a monetaiy erftis being due to any 
cause distinct from credit, is to conceive the possibility of a debt 
without its necessary correlative — is to suppose that there can 
be borrowers without lenders. On the other hand, if capital ” 
or “ currency ” be used to include the idea of ** credit,” the 
solution simply amounts to saying that tl^e debts which constitute 
the monetary embarrassment are the result of the credits which • 
created them. — A notable discovery ! which One would imagine 
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the collective wisdom of the nation might have excogitated wdtii- 
out a centuiy of commercial experience, including some scores 
of commercial crises, with their attendant committees of inquiry. 
It surely requires no argument to prove that a commercial crisis 
proceeds, and can only proceed, from an exercise of credit ; the 
sole question which can arise in the matter being the particular 
form which this exercise of credit may assume. Previous to the 
Act of 1844, it was the fashion to attribute every commercial dis- 
turbance to an over-issue of bank notes ; an assumption which, 
in the form of a foregone conclusion, appears to have presided 
over the labours of most of our currency committees. The 
authors of the Bank Charter Act, however, have the involuntary 
merit of establishing by actual experiment thei erroneousness of a 
doctrine which had previously been refuted by argument only, 
^rhe hallucination being now got rid of, we may entertain a 
hope that inquiry will, for the future, be turned into moraifruit- 
ful paths ; and we look to the present Committee to bring into 
view, more distinctly than has hithei*to been done, the real charac- 
ter of the credit transactions by which monetary complications 
are brought about. Let us clearly understand the nature of those 
transactions — wdiat the motives are w^hich influence respectively 
lender and boiTower in engaging in them, as well as the modus 
operandi by which the results are worked out. When these 
points are made clear, we shall bo better able to judge how far 
the evils in question are preventible by legislative trcatmei^ 
That any legislation will be completely efficacious in this respect, 
we wholly disbelieve. The causes of commercial convulsions lie 
much deeper than Acts of Parliament can reach, and are to be 
sought, not in the character of the medium employed to eflbct 
exchanges, but in the folly, ignorance, cupidity, ancf dishonesty 
of the agents who use them. So long as people give and take 
credit, and have the power to involve themselves in monetaiy 
liabilities beyond their means of liquidation, so long commercial 
crises will be possible. The true preventive is to be found, not 
in currency nostrums, but in the intelligence, moderation, and 
honesty of the commexSial classes. Nevertheless we are not 
without hope that, even in this direction, legislation may be 
productive, within certain narrow limits, of useful results. The 
law cannot create prudence where it does not exist ; but, by 
absolving itself from the charge of being prudent for the 
public, it may call into activity prudence which is now dormant. 
Further, the law may to some extent prevent imposition, b^ 
providing means for its detection, and rigorously punishing it 
when convicted. These considerations point, the former to the 
extension of the princfnle of limited liabiuty to banks, the latter 
to an improved law of bankruptcy* 
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the former point, with the evidence now before us, 
we think it can no longer be doubted that the principle of un- 
limited liability has had the effect, now very ^nerally attributed 
to it, of generating, in relation to the institutions to which it is 
applied, a feeling of unquestioning confidence and of false 
security, which has rendered possible a description of transactions 
that, without this opiate, could never have occurred. All credit 
proceeds upon a belief in the ability of the debtor to restore the 
value of that with which he is trusted; the more distinctly, 
therefore, the means at the disposal of the debtor to make good 
this obligation are defined, the more clearly will the creditor per- 
ceive the nature of the risk which he is running, and the less will 
be the likelihood qf improper credit being given. On the other 
hand, as things look large through mists, whatever invests the 
debtor’s means with a haze of indefiniteness, will proportionately 
disarm the suspicion of the creditor and i*elax his caution, and 
thus afford scope for extravagance on the one side, and improvi- 
dence on the other. A distinction, it is true, has been attempted 
to be made out between banks and other trading concerns, with 
respect to the applicability of the principle of limited liability ; 
but on what grounds of reason or common sense we never could 
learn.‘ It appears to us that, so far from the principle being in- 
applicable to tne case of banks, it would, in their case, owing to 
the numerousness of the proprietary, and the consequent imprac- 
ticability of imposing any enbctual check upon the conduct of the 
directors, be attended with special and peculiar advantages. 
Men of substance and prudence, who are now in a ^at degree 
excluded by the fearful nature of the risks which unlimited 
liability carries with it, would be attracted into the directory ; 
and thus the Browns and Camerons, the Waughs and Stephens, 
would give place to honester men. It is satisractoiy to perceive 
that the public mind is now thoroughly aroused upon this subject, 
as well as upon the suUect of a more efficient bankruptcy law ; 
and we trust that the Committee will not close its labours with- 
out some distinct recommendations upon both these points. 

There is another measure of "pftvention,” however, with 
which we are threatened, against which the public cannot be too 
strongly cautioned. An outcry has been raised against the prac- 
tice (almost coeval with the institution of jianking in Scotland, 
and to which, in a large degree, Adam Smith attributed her 

1 We remember, on an occasion not remote, having heard it laid down bj a peer 
of Parliament, and an Ex-chanoellor of the Exchequer (Lord Montale), that 
the grand distinction between the two cases consisted in the circumstance, that, 

“ while merchants traded with their own capital, banks traded with the capital 
of others.” The noble speaker seemed to have/orgotten that the idea of credit 
involves the obtaining possession of the property of another, and that whoever 
does this for the purposes of trade is trading on anothePs capital. * 
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commercial prosperity) of receiving deposits at interest — an out- 
cry, proceeding, if not exclusively, certainly with the greatest 
energy, from the s^jpporters of the Bank Act of 1844, who, it 
would seem, smarting from their recent discomfiture, are endea- 
vouring to cover their retreat under a cloud of declamation 
against the “ Scotch banking system.” “ There had grown up,” 
says Lord Overstone, in his speech at the opening of the session, 
a false system of credit, and of holding deposits at call carrying 
interest, — a system which had grown to an enormous extent, and 
was still growing ; and if that evil was not corrected, it would cer- 
tainly overturn our monetary system altogether.” . . . Unless 
some remedy were devised for it, any attempt to deal with our 
monetary laws would be utterly deceptive.” < 

Now, we by no means desire to deny or to extenuate the reck- 
less extravagance with which business has lately been condiict(?d 
in institutions in which this practice has prevailed ; but, on the 
other hand, we cannot forget that banking has been carried on 
in Scotland upon this principle, now for upwards of a century, 
with a success (whether wc estimate it by the accommodation 
afforded to the public, or by the soundness of the monetary 
medium) unprecedented in anyx)ther country — a success w^liicli 
has extorted the approval and admiration of almost all comi)etcnt 
judges ; nor can we forget that other parts of the kingdom, where 
this practice was unknown, have in times past produced examples 
of banking mismanagement as flagrant as any which have lately 
been exhibited. But it is contended, nevertheless, and in quar- 
ters where we should scarcely have expected such arguments, 
that the system of paying interest on deposits has some special 
property of engendering extravagance. The system, it is said, 
compels those who adopt it to embark in hazardous speculations, 
in order to make good, not only the interest which they must pay 
to the depositors, but the dividends to the sliareliolders besides. 
The banks in Scotland and elsewhere, it is alleged, which have 
committed themselves to this practice, have been forced, in self- 
defence, to get rid of the funds entrusted to them almost at any 
risk ; they have thus beefl led to carry on their banking opera- 
tions with a reserve, dangerously narrow ; and hence, we are 
told, it has happened that, when distrust once occurred, they had 
nothing for it but to throw themselves for support on more sol- 
vent institutions, or at once to suspend payment. 

It seems to us that this theory is about as reasonable as if it 
were contended that a profligate was obliged to be extravagant 
because be had anticipated his income, and, having run up a long 
score with his wine merchant, indulged freely in the bottle as 
^ tlie only meians of relieving his surcharged cellar. It surely needs 
scarcely be pointed out that the institutions in question pay high 
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interest on deposits, because they wish to speculate largely, not 
that they speculate largely because they pay high interest. The 
payment of interest on deposits is surely a matter of choice, not 
of necessity ; — a means to an end, which is sought, not because 
the means compels it, but because the persons employing such 
means desire it. The root of the disease is the speculative spirit; 
and it is to this, and not to the symptom, that our remedies, if 
they are to be effectual, must be addressed. The state of the 
case is sufficiently "plain. The system of banks holding deposits 
carrying interest^ in connection with the use of cash credits, its 
natural corollary, is, as has been proved by a long experience, an 
admirable expedient for economising the circulating medium, 
and for facilitatinj:^ general business ; but, like other inventions of 
the same kind, and like the institution of banking itself, it ig 
liable to be grossly abused, and to be employed for wild and dis- 
honest purposes ; and, beyond question, it has been so employed. 
But to proceed on this account to legislate against the practice 
(to say nothing of the glaring inconsistency of such a course with 
the doctrine of “ free trade in money,” — the watchword, for the 
nonce, of the party who recommend it), would be merely to re- 
trograde towards that empiricism in dealing with commercial 
affairs, of which our Statute Book in times past afforded, and 
indeed still affords, too many examples, but from which, we had 
hoped, the country was gradually snaking itself free. It would, 
in short, amount to a partial re-enactment of that most mischiev- 
ous and ineffectual of meddling measures — the usury laws. 

Thus far as regards “ prevention.” With respect to the means 
of moderating commercial disturbances when they do occur, our 
examination of the credit system of the country has already dis- 
closed the limits within which, consistently with the maintenance 
of specie payments, tin's is possible, as well as the conditions on 
w'hich it depends. The pressure,” which characterises times 
of commercial embarrassment, originates, as we have seen, in a 
distrust, more or less well founded, of the inferior kinds of credit 
instruments by which, in ordinary t^es, the business of the 
country is transacted, and operates through a demand for the 
more secure descriptions, such as Bank of England notes, and 
for coin. This demand, we have shown, can, in no distinctive or 
intelligible sense, be construed into a demftid for capital;” it 
is a demand for money — for such circulating medium as either is 
legal tender, or will be accepted as such ; and, therefore, to the 
extent to which we can regulate the supply of this fund of money 
power, consistently with the maintenance of specie payments, to 
that extent we can moderate a commercial msis, consistently 
with the same condition. The effect of the Bank Act of 1844 • 
is at once to increase the demand for money and to narrow the 
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supply — to aggravate distrust into panic, while it places the 
higher forms of credit in trammels, and reduces the available gold 
reserve to a mininfum. The measures, which a correct apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of the problem would suggest, are the op- 
posite of these — namely, to ^ve free play in such times to the 
more secure forms of credit instruments, and to make provision, 
in seasons of confidence, for a la^ reserve of gold on which to 
fall back in times of difficulty. The latter expedient Mr Tooke 
has the merit of having first suggested. It was, indeed, but a 
practical deduction from the laws determining* the rate of inte- 
rest, enunciated, for the first time, in his pamphlet of 1826. 
Having there shown that the rate of interest was directly con- 
nected with the reserve of money available on* loan, the inference 
twas obvious, that, under a credit ^stem resting upon a basis of 
gold, the possibility of avoiding, on the occurrence of any sudden 
accession of demand, those violent oscillations in the rate of inte- 
rest, always so inconvenient and sometimes so disastrous, would 
depend, in a principal degree, on the amount of the gold reserve, 
held available to meet such occasions. Into the arrangement 
with the fiank of England, which Mr Tooke proposes with a view 
to the accomplishment of this object, we cannot now enter. The 
reader, however, will find the subject discussed, in all its practical 
bearings in the closing chapters of the fifth volume of the 
“ History of Prices.” 

With respect to the other point — the liberation of the bank 
note circulation from the mischievous thraldom of the Act of 
1844, we have already written at some length. We would only 
now add, that, if we rightly apprehend, and have correctly de- 
scribed the character of our monetary system, the conditions of 
the problem are such as no mere modification of the Act of 1844 
— an enlargement, e. y., of the issues upon rocurities, an extension 
of the legal-tender character of Bank of England notes, and 
others vrhich have been suggested — will satisfy. Nothing but a 
complete abandonment of the principle of regulating the note 
circulation tArougiA its qutmtxty, will meet the requirements of the 
case. Anything short of this will land ns, oh the occurrence of 
our next commercial difficulties, — ^with a difierence, perhaps, in 
the proportions of gold and securities in the issue department of 
the Bank, or of gola and Bank of England notes in the reserves 
of provincial establishments — ^in the same dilemma ftom which 
we have just escaped, and from which, after perhaps an aug- 
mented amount of disaster commensurate with the extension of 
our trade in the interval, we shall escape again only by another 
violation of the law. 
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Art. IX.— 1. Poems^ by the late Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
London : William Pickering. 1851. ^ 

2. Festus : a Pom. By Philip James Bailey. (Fifth Edi- 
tion.) London; Pickering. 1852. 

3. The Mystic. By Philip James Bailey. Pickering. 1855. 

4. The Roman : a Dramatic Poem. By Sydney Yendys. Lon- 
don : Bentley. • 1850. 

5. Balder. Part the First. By the Author of “ The Boman.” 
(Second Editfon.) London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 

0. England in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1856. 

7. Poms. By Alexander Smith. (Fifth Edition.) London : 

David Bogue. 1855. • 

8. City Poems. By Alexander Smith. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1857. 

9. Night and the Soul : a Dramatic Pom. By T. Stanyan 
Bigg. London : Groombridge and Sons. 1854. 

!Most disquisitions on poetiy begin with an attempted definition 
of what poetry is, or a rejection of all definitions tnat have been 
previously attempted ; in either case the result is generally un- 
satisfactory. A thousand hints have been given, each of which 
shadow forth a portion of truth ; and no one definition can ever 
compass, and, as it were, crystallise an explanation into some 
sparxling epigi'am, any more than the meaning and mystery in- 
volved in the word Life could be thus briefly unriddled. Ap- 
proximately, we can arrive at some understanding of the suD- 
jeet by watching the forces of poetiy in operation. The poet is, 
or should be, more of a seer and translator of what God has 
already created, than a creator in the workshop of his own mind. 
The Mcdiasvals called the poet a finder,” rather than a creator. 
He is a seeker and a finder of the truth and beauty that lie in 
realities around him, rather than a producer of beauty out of the 
deeps of his own personality; — ^which® beauty, as many imagine, 
he confers on outer objects. And this has been the mental atti- 
tude of the greatest poets. They have sought for those things 
which arc hidden fhim the mass of mei^ by some dimness of 
sight, or film of familiarity ; and, finding these, they become the 
translators to men of all this truth and loveliness, which is written 
in the hand-writing of the Creator ever^here throughout His 
creation, whether flaming on the walls of space, smiling in 
flowers from the green earth, or inscribed on the red leaves of 
the human heart. Hence it has been said, that the poet gives 
us apparent pictures of unapparent natures. * 
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There are two worlds in which human existence moves : the 
world of thought^ and the world of feeling. The world of feeling 
is more or less common to all. The highest and the lowest 
can meet on this ^ix)uud 9 and enter into this bond of human 
relationslii}). But it is different in the world of tliouglit. Many 
cannot pass from the world of feeling into that of thought at 
will, and but few are fitted to translate their feeling into 
thought — which is the spiritual apparition of feeling — and tlms 
reproduce any past experience in such shape as shall give 
pleasure to the beholder in the contemplation thereof. This is 
the work of the poet. lie tiunslates from the world of feeling 
into that of thought, and thus enables us to realise in thought 
what we may have once experienced in feeling. And often, when 
these reproductions are made by the greatest poets in their 
happiest moments, they seem quite familiar to us, because we 
have possessed them before in feeling, only wp were unable to 
translate them into thought. When tlie poet has given us this 
new rendering of some old experience, it strikes us with the 
force of a greater reality than did that experience itself, when 
we were living it. Hence, we believe, has arisen one of the 
errors respecting the functions of the Imagination. AVe do 
not tliink that the poet adds to the reality, or transcends it in 
his translation of it, so much as that we ourselves are unaware 
of all that is contained in the I’eality, w^Jiile we arc passing 
through it in feeling. For this reason, wliile we arc in a state 
of suffering, or enjoyment, we do not speculate upon it in 
thought; we live it in feeling. Indeed, the more j)erfect in 
feeling, the more unconscious arc we in thought. Ilut wlicn, 
by the poet’s aid, we come to re-live this feeling in tlipuglit, 
every faculty we turn upon it is now alive with conscioiisjiess ; 
and this secondary phase of joy or sorrow often appears more 
real than the first, because we obtain a conscious interpretation 
of much that we before experienced Unconsciously. 

For the time being, then, we shall look upon the poet as a 
translator of realities wliich do already exist, and only a creator 
so far as he shapes an artistic body through W'hich the life is 
oprative ; because, by looking upon him in this light we shall be 
able to see all the more cleartyhow poetry is coloured by the age 
in which it is produc^, and takes its tints from the various in- 
fluences that surround it, quickening its life, fostering its strength, 
or stunting its growths For not only is the poet a translator of 
the inner me of man, witli its wonder worla of thoughts and 
filings — its unspeakable love and sorrow, its hopes luid aspira- 
tions, temptations and lonely wrestlings, darings and doubts, 
grim passions and raitle affections, its smiles and tears— which, 
m their changeful ugbts or gloomy grandeur, play out the great 
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drama of tho liumaii heart, but he also translates into his poetry 
and reflects for us the very spirit of his time. The poetry of 
every ajoje and epoch comes to us with the^ likeness of that age 
or epoch stamped upon it, in features ranging from the heroic 
type of the noble Elizabethan time, to the sensual cast given by 
tiie Merry Monarch and his Circean Restoration. See how 
Chaucer gives us the inner life that men lived in his age, and 
clothes it with external history ! With what crystal clearness 
his poetry, in its simple heart-home directness and passionate 
sincerity, homely strength and contentedness with a few plea- 
sures — its gaiety and gravity, both as of childhood — its over- 
flows of animal spirits — its naioe way of getting at the truth, 
lying, as it docs,iJiearer to nature — possessing perfeqt innocency 
of eye, and unperjdexed in its frank expression, — with wdiat 
crystal clearness, we say, his poetry images the freshness afid 
sweetness of the morning time, and the lustihood of young life 
that was then filling England, and breaking into a new dawn of 
thought ! In (Jhauccr’s poetry we see the young unconscious 
strength of a people that would yet have a grand awakenment, 
and become conscious of its power and prowess in action, and 
that re(!ept5ve condition of fiiith which was to embody the fresh 
si)irit of Ircedom found in the jnirer truth of the Ee^rmers, to- 
gether with the compiering courage that would bear witness for 
it ill the furnace-flumes, and carry it in triumpli over the world. 
In a time like that of Chaucer, when the life is simpler, and 
evolves itself in its happy, unconscious way — when there is not 
so inncli knowledge of lite ns boundless capacity for living, and 
lile itself is a going forth in the very spirit that contjuers, and 
in which all greatest things have been done , — theuj the influences 
of the age which aflect the poet, and colour his poetry, will be of 
good help to him ; they will strengthen him with their strength, 
and make his verse vital with their silent surge of new vigour 
and allluent lite. 

It is the same in the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare walked 
every day among heroes and mighty men, and saw around him 
such magnificence of individual aiffl national life — such con- 
stellated wit, lofty thought, and majesty, as have seldom been 
in this world in one country, and at the same time, lie saw 
the very men who wrought the great deeds, hove the burthen of 

i rrent events, and worked the grand deliverance for his own be* 
oved land, when it was encompassed with perils, and made her 
tower again trium])hantly over her enemies ; and, high as she 
towered in her added strength and stature to look over tho sur- 
rounding seas, she beheld no rival left upon them ! The men 
that lived, and the life that was lived by a nation, and ran froni 
its heart tlirougli arms and hands in tides of triumph, -r-tbese 
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were translated by Shakespeare and his play-fellows into those 
wonderful dramas, which, from that little (jlobe Theatre, have 

g one forth and filled cthe great globe theatre of the world. And 
ere, again, we shall fina the influences of the age in which the 
Elizabethan poets lived and wrote, with its tug of war, and wrestle 
of stem passions ; its quickening spirit of ontcrj)rise called forth 
by the dazzling dawn of that New World which rose upon it, 
and bade Old England become supreme master over the seas 
that lay between them, offering itself as the priz0 of victory ; — all 
these influences were mighty in helping to cariy the poet out of 
himself, and all conscious cankering thoughts about self, — ^whicli 
is the greatest thing to be done. !^r the poet is a medium ; and 
the most perfect condition for conveying the -truest image of 
things/ is that in which self is lost in a larger life, and ail the 
spiritual pores are open portals for this larger life of the aggi’o- 
gate humanity. The greatest poet must feel most as others feel — 
draw most upon the common human heritage. The Elizabethan 
time, with its buoyant life and outlet of action, \vas a happy and 
fhiitful time for poetry, and reacted on the poet in fresh forces of 
life that influenced him in many invisible ways. 

Alilton, again, has most assuredly gathered up the great- 
hearted efforts and solemn strength, the wasted bravery and the 
fieiy fervour, of the Puritans, and treasured them for their earthly 
immortality in his Paradise Lost. How like is that work to the 
endeavours of the purged and purified heart, that has had its 
earthly tabernacles overthrown, and all its human efforts baffled, 
trying to build for itself a dwelling-place in the heavens, a house 
not made with hands, far above the shocks and storms of change, 
in which the soul can. rest serenely, although the head lie down 
upon a prison pillow, or the tyrant’s bloody block ! 

The play-wrights of the Restoration, too, translate certain in- 
fluences of their time into their poetry ; with what result we all 
know. Let us hope, however, for the honour of humanity, that 
no true poet can be the puppet and plaything of such outward 
circumstances ; and that poetry indignantly scorned her wooers 
in verse, and took refiige with the great divines, who were also 
great poets, only they had not the musical faculty dominant, or 
else they despised the tricks of verse, because of" the antic apes 
they saw around thenr. Still, there can be no doubt but that, in 
the absence of virtuous public life for poets to translate into 
their poetry, there will be found poetasters, who will translate 
courtly vices, and make a fashion of royal depravity ; just as 
the courtiers of James the First went about, and stood in his 
presence as knock-kneed as they could, because their monarch 
was also knock-kneed, and thus art followed nature. 

We cannot tell how far the life of courts or of nations influ- 
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cnce the poet himself; but it is noticeable that, in the following 
century — ^thc Augustan ago, which is one of the meanest and 
least natural in English history — ^the poctny of the time not only 
sharj)ly defines its mean features, but it would also seem to show 
that the poet himself strove to reflect its manners and externals, 
its sharp selfishness, spite, and scandal, its envy and jealousies, 
barren artificiality, and utter want of generous heart and noble 
life. 

In briefly noticing how the poet translates historical influences 
into poetry, have now arrived at the great rebellion in poetiy 
when Eobert Bums strode in among the crowd of the seli- 
enthroned, who sat trying to conjure up the spirit of beauty, by 
repeating the vferds of the grand magicians who had passed away, 
and carried the secret of their enchantment with them, |tnd 
])assed right through them, scattering their fluttering artificialities 
and sparkling shmlownesscs on his way back to unsophisticated 
Nature. With one or two Avistftil looks at Pope and Shenstone, 
he turned to the old ballads, with their sinewy strength, smiting 
tenderness, lilting music, and flashes of feeling. And Cowper, 
in England, went back all he could to the primal simplicities of 
Nature, for he had an out-of-doors heart ; and when shut in- 
doors from the garden, and fettered there soioften by sickness, he 
would still feel his way back to the woods and fields, and tl^e 
(’oinmon human heart, which he touched wdth so natural a knack 
that it would be thought a rare feat of genius, had he not done 
it so easily. 

Then came William Wordsivorth, who said. Let us go back 
to Chaucer, sit down beside him and his darling daisy, and learn 
of him what wealth of meaning there is in the things that lie 
about our feet; wluit strength and savour there is in simple 
speech ; and how the poet may rise, Anta?us-like, invincible in 
strtmgth, so long as he keeps his footing on the common earth. 
It will do poetry good, said Wordsworth, to take it back, so that 
it may breathe in new life from the native air of its childhood. 
Here, then, was a special appeal m%de to external nature, as a 
means of getting fresh food for the inner life of man. And a 
comparatively new influence emanates from this appeal, which 
mingles largely with all subsequent poetry. Wordsworth be*- 
comes the great translator of this influeifte into his poet^ ; and 
after the first flush of the red-rising dawn of the French Eevolu- 
tion, which dazzled his young e^es also, has deepened into blood, 
he seeks to bring himself and his readers more and more under 
this influence, and to further and farther away from 
sound of the strife, ana the smoke of the conflict;. because, in- 
stead of the Goddess Liberty coming with healing to the nations, 
he sees a wild Virago dancing round a guillotine, to the sound 
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of the Cannagnolc, in wet, red shoes ; and he shrinks away, and 
seeks to dwell apart with a nature that is more beneficent and 
beautiful, in her grai^deur of stonn, or blessing of ciilin. And 
so, in comparative solitude, he Mis back upon those elements 
'which are tne very ground-roots of poetry, and attains, in a con- 
fused and bewildering time, to th.at repose in which the bright 
particles of knowledge are slowly 2>recij)itated, and shaped into 
the larger growth and oneness of accumulated wisdom, instead 
of their being kept in constant w'hirl by many disturbing causes, 
and never becoming anything more than the briglit 2)articles of 
scattered knowledge. 

The French Kevolution had an incalculable influence in bring- 
ing forth the great band of jw^ets that came into bCiing, as it were, 
through the rents made by the outburst of tlint KevoliitioJi, and 
2)ro(luced such a (|uickening motion of mind, as issued in a very 
budding and flowering-time of ])oetry. Hut much of this influ- 
ence had an eftect on the ordinary current of human life, which 
runs through the imet's mind as well as through the mind of 
others, similar to that of the tributary torrents that rush down in 
thunder, and the swollen strength oV storm, to the ri\'er, which 
they ([iiicken in speed, and increase in size, but also make it 
muddy in colour, and heap it w ith driftage. In Shelley, for ex- 
ample, w'e see the disturbing influence at work most manifestly. 
He tries to translate the French llevolutioii into verse, and is 
so perplexed with the problem, that he nearly loses his wits. 
The power that he gra2)2>lod with lifts him off his feet, and bears 
him a^vay like a 'sveak child, striking blindly w^ith vain blows. 
The shock unsettles him for the re^t of his lifi;. Hyron rises ii]> 
from the smoke and ashes of that lievolution, not altogether un- 
like Milton’s image of Satan, rising uj) from the fiery bed of tlu^ 
lower lake, towering with i^assion, distended with pride, and 
threatening high Heaven with future vengeance. I le brings into 
> poetry the wail of the wounded, the douots of the sceptical, the 
defiance of the daring ; he rises into blasphemy with the boldest, 
and sinks into bestiality with the most sensual. Byron does not 
translate these revolutioua^ influences, as Shelley did, fn>ni 
earnest sym2)athy of his soul with others’ suftering, and real 
yearning of spirit for the reign of right, so much as from a desire 
to be seen fiddling whik Home is in flames, and from his love of 
astonishing 2 )eople, and of frightening them now and then, wdiich 
he knows is so easily done in such startling times. Keats laid 
himself down among the sweet wild Englidi flowers, under the 
murmuring leafy trees, stopped his ears to the din of battles, 
shot his eyes on the struggles of iMilitics and the shows of state- 
craft, and dreamed his dream of the old Greek Beauty. Tenny- 
son, in his greatest song, sets himself to mestle with the doubts, 
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bear the burden of the fears, and ring out clear in music the 
troubled hones which were bec|ucathed to us by that time of 
mighty deeds, and mighty men, and mighty blunders ; and this 
lie does by a firm reliance on those few intuitions of feeKng 
whicli were given us at the beginning. Tennyson’s is the last 
song that rises up calmly, and rings out cleiu’ly with its melo- 
dious beauty, in spite of the pressure of our complex time, and 
the stress of its adverse influences. After him comes that deluge 
let loose upon \is by what has been called the Spasmodic 
School.” , 

W e liincy there is more meaning and applicability in the name 
of Spasmodur,” given to so much of the poetry which has been 

i iroduccd of latc^years, than the first givers of that name saw in it. 

t is fretpicntly the special characteristic of a nickname, tliat it sljall 
be too vague and intangible to be seized upon and proved to be 
ialsc ; and so it lives, just because it cannot be caught and put to 
death. Here, however, the name might be demonstrated as true 
to the nature. For what constitutes spasm, but weakness trying 
to be strong, and collapsing in the eflTort? And what result could 
be looked for more naturally, than that a good deal of current 
poetiy should be spasmodic, if we carry on into the present time 
our consideration of the external causes that influence poetry? 
When the giants of genius shall free themselves from the Etna 
that now hid(*s them, they may come and make it possible to trans- 
mute into poetry those influences which are at present only a 
hindrance to others, making their own new laws, and breaking 
old ones, surprising the whole W'orld with most magical results ; 
but, till thou, poetiy, in the hands of our present writers, is driven 
into narrower bounds, and left with more limited means of freeing 
itself. The greatest poetiy always finds its main source of sus- 
tenance in a lew common universal elements, which are to it what 
the elementary substances are to chemistr3^ It deals with simple 
powers. Trust, for example, wc would call one of the simple 
powers of poetry. Doubt, on the contrary, we should call a 
compound, miule up of perplexed thojight and uncertain finding ; 
and, being a compound, it can be divided and destroyed. Now, 
many tendencies of the time are at war with the simple powei*s, 
and are in favour of the compounds. The out-flowing tides of 
feeling arc checked and forced back upon tfie poet, so that he feels . 
compelled to turn his eyes within in self-analysis, until, instead 
of living, he gets bewildered at the mystery of life, which he 
cannot solve, and dazzled with the new knowledge, which he 
cannot assimilate ; instead of tolling us what time it is by the 
face of the clock, he pores oyer the problem of the wheels, and 
for every gain of cunous insight he loses some intuition of more 
precious value, until at length the conscious intellect is enthroned 
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in the seat of that unconscious chikl-like spirit, in which all that 
is most human meets with wheat is most divine, even as the little 
children came near and were taken into the arms of Christ of 
old. Our spasmodists, in a ^at measure, are dealers in com- 
pounds. And not only are fliey driven out of the great poet’s 
path by force of many outward circumstances, and have not 
sufficient knowledge or grasp of the simple powers by which 
poetry is brought home to our business and bosoms, but, in 
some instances, they wilfully turn from the sim^ile powers to try 
their experiments with the compounds, and their only ambition 
appears to be how to puzzle us with the subtlety Tby which tliey 
can work for our perplexity and their remote result. Shelley, 
in the Cenci, says with great truth, 

«, It is a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 
Dangerous secrets, for it tempts our powers.” 

The first condition of being a poet, is to be a man speaking to 
men. He who is to image humanity, must at least be able to 
stand on a common level with it, and by his man^ sympathies 
enrich his special experience with all that is universal; thus 
losing the poverty of the individual in the wealth of the species. 
But It is the evident predilection of our spasmodists toward that 
abstruse research’* among morbid phenomena, which ^4ciuls 
to steal from his own nature all the natural man,” and the habit 
of their minds to move in the involution of thinking, instead of 
the evolution of thought. Also, it is their fatal fault to seek for 
that which is rare and peculiar, and to be afraid of that which is 
common, and timid of matter-of-fact and mere flesh and blood. 
If they do not do this intentionally^ then so much the worse is it 
for the class of mind that is so limited and perverse as to take 
this direction instinctively. Either they seem not to share our 
ordinary feelings and plain humanities of thought and speech, or 
they cannot grasp ordjnaiy realities.; for the emotion to be sung, 
or the character to be painted, must have branched off far fixim 
the ordinary channel of human affairs, and run into an isolated 
and particular experience, before it is fitted for their poetic pur- 
pose. They refine iippn reality till it becomes the faintest sha- 
dow, and only attempt to grasp it at the stage in which it cannot 
be laid hold of. 

Now, if a poet possesses his manhood in common with the 
rest of us, shares our thoughts and has feelings in tune, and has 
truly a genius for transmuting and translating these into poetic 
forms, he cannot keep too much on broad human mounds. The 
charm will be in the common human experience being rendered 
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in his subtler llglit, and coloured in the prism of his own person- 
ality. If he have sufficient genius^ it is in universal experience 
that he will find his greatest strength, — oi^t of it he will draw 
the universal success ; if he have not sufficient genius, then all 
the seeking in the world, or out of it, for that which is remote 
and uncQinmon, will be but of little avail in disguising his weak- 
ness. Our spasmodists appear to take for their text, and apply 
it at all times and in all places, the words of Ecclesiasticus, A 
man’s mind is 'sometimes wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen that sit above in an high tower.” They forget that 
this is only sometimes so, when the darkness of night shuts in 
the view, for example ; and so they will not avail themselves of 
what the seven watchmen may see when the broad light of day 
lies on the land, and reveals the many features of the landscape. 
Hence their tendency to look with an introverted vision alone, 
instead of looking out with wide open eyes, and deriving iidvan- 
tage from the experience of others, as do the great objective 
writers. It is here, in this respect, as it is in the moral world, 
those who are wise will benefit by the lives and experience of 
others, and those who are foolisli will only be taugnt by their 
own. 

We admit the great difficulty in dealing with much poetic 
material of the present time, deprived as the poet necessarily is 
of many resources open to the great poets of tne past. There is 
so much more knowledge current among men ; and this not only 
tends to lessen his authority and increase his personal difficulty, 
but it j)Ossibly leaves much less simple feeling amon^ those wlio 
of old would have given themselves up with implicit faith and 
honest sym])athy to his utterances, but, all the more reason 
why the poet should stedfastly abide by the true elements of 
poetry, and all those positive influences which yet live in our 
iiuman nature ; and, holding fast by these, resist the negative and 
perplexing influences of our peculiar time, and bring poetiy and 
the readers of poetry back to nature, by touching that nature 
which runs through the hearts of all. 

The band of young poets who lAve come before the public 
during the last few years, have been called the Spasmodic 
School,” though there is not oneness of principle in their efibrts 
sufficient to give consistency to them, and bind the writers to- 
gether in any educational brotherhood. Certainly they include 
almost every variety of spasm ; but there are many spasmodic 
writers, in both prose and verse, beside those who have been 
denominated as the Spasmodic School. On the other hand, it 
would be somewhat difficult to point out any groat master as ihe 
founder of this school. It appears to us that Robert Browning 
is, in a sense, one of the greatest spasmodists, so far as a wilful 
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have been more in place if spoken by an observer of the gloomy 
man charged with murder, tnan given os a self-reflection. But, 
the obvious tenden^ of his poetry is mainly phrenetic in effect, 
rather than fine. The following examples will bear witness to 
his relationship with our Spasmodic School : — 

‘‘ That frightful forest grows 
Under the darksome corner of the sky, 

Where death’s scythe hangs : 'its murder-shading trees 
Are hairs upon hell’s brow.” 

. . • . • . . . » , m . 

“ May I speak never more, but be struck dumb ! 

May I be stripped of manhood and made devil, 

If I mean not as truly unto thee. 

But put me to the proof, say, * Kill thyself,’ 

• I will outlabour Hercules in will. 

Shall I fight swordless with a youthful lion ? 

Shall I do ought that I may die in doing ? 

1 almost wish thou hadst some impious task, 

That I might act it.” 

The peculiar nature of Beddoes’ mind, which appeared to swarm 
with morbid instincts, made his end in poetry a melancholy 
warning. He gradually lost what hold he had upon the wann, 
rich vrorld of human life, fed with common human affections, 
and filled with common human sympathies, in pursuit of un- 
natural mental anatomy, and in search of those mysteries which 
death renders up in the dissecting-room. For he became 
an anatomist literally. The poet, no longer satisfied with the 
beautiful instrument breathing its music, would take it in pieces 
to see whence the music came, which was a secret death could 
not reveal. To adapt an image of James Montgomery, he 
sought to grasp in his own hand the dew-drop, which, when 
touched, at once loses all its sparkling grace, its shape of beauty, 
its light from heaven, and is merely a little water, having the one 
qualiW of wetness. The gift was taken from him, and died 
out of him utterly. And little marvel that this should be so : 
after reducing the etheresd fire to ashes, in search of a mere 
earthly discovery, — somewhat analogous perhaps to the acci- 
dental discovery of glass-making, — it was too much to have ex- 
acted that the radiaq^ Phoenix of poetry would ever soar again 
firom these ashes, when the fire was wilfully put out for so paltiy 
a purpose. Beddoes, we say, became an anatomist ; and is not 
this precisely what some of our recent writers in verse have be- 
come ? They also are probing among the secrets of the skeleton 
which lies hidden beneath the rosy bloom of flesh, with snecula- 
tions on bones and membranes, cells and blood-vessels. Oyster- 
like, they get their pearls fixim a state of disease. Ifwe were asked 
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to indicate the poem which has been most harmful, and has 
wrought most evil to the young poetic mind of our time, wo 
should unhesitatingly point to ^^Vestus.”, Bailey's poem is a 
vast work, in which egotism is the presiding principle, as it was 
in building that Babel of old. In going through it, the reader 
feels as though he were witnessing a series of grand pyrotechnic 
displays of gorgeous but evanescent brilliance, until his aching 
eyes are so dazzled, that he feels hiiiLSclf in a land of darkness.” 
The writer’s object throughout appears to be to strike us blind 
rather than to (llumine us, and to leave us breathless rather than 
breathing. And at last the difficulty of reading the poem be- 
comes bewildering. This comes of the author possessing some 
of the poetic faculties in full development, ana almost, if not 
totally, lacking others wdiich are quite as necessary, if not more 
so, for the completion of a poet, and the production of true 
poetry. The faculties that he does possess, are precisely those 
which need the reins of judgment and taste, and the curb of 
])riidcncc ; for without them he is borne, and hurried, apd whirled 
away in a wild confusion, and a sublime disregard of all artistic 
and aesthetic proprieties, and all moral and religious associations. 
Indeed, the moral sense seems wrecked in a sea of rich and 
ripe sensation.” The earthy, the heavenly, and the diabolic 
mingle and dance over all boundary marks. There is no per- 
ception of the diftcrciices between small and great, the vague 
and the vast, the gigantic and the deformed, the boundless and 
the lawlessness that is without bounds. 

Festus” is not, what it has so often been called, a great 
poem, because it is altogether wanting in the welding oneness 
that moulds the great works of imagination. There is no 
magnet of sufficient purpose passing through its glittering filings 
of the fancy, and gathering them up into fitting form. And 
when we use the word filings” here, we do not do so merely 
in a figurative sense ; for the truth is, that poems of the Festus” 
order are principally made up of filings from other men’s works — 
hints and suggestions got while reading the writings of others, 
sometimes by reading between the lifies, often by mrect appro- 
priation, however unconscious ; thus making the result maimy a 
parasitic growth, based upon the beginnings of others, instead 
of an original creation, with the life that riiapes into symmetiy 
and oneness energetically running ti^ugh it. Scorn the lowest 
ground-root of strength with which it mrasps the subject, to the 
topmost leaf wherewith it breaks into oeau^. Here we shall 
find none of the suspended, poising strength, as of the moun- 
tainous repose whicii marks the climacteric expression of the 
liighest powers in the worid of mind, even as they are also the» 
grandest expression of {tower in our physical world; for thes^ 
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can only be attained by the creative mind, that under the 
dominant idea moves with all its powers at once, each keeping 
proper place and pei^cct time, harmoniously to one great end. 
It is thus the great poets work ; and we perceive that they ac- 
complish their great ends with such a repose of power, that, like 
the Dost genersds, they appear to have won the battle, and only 
to have bought half their forces into the field. But here, all 
the forces are bi'ought into action in hot haste, all pai*ts of the 
subject are taken hy storm, and every lurking place of fancy is 
at once sacked. Festus” is full of ^ne things of the startlingly 
staring kind, which are so apt to be not so much original as 
the reflections of other fine tilings seen in a distorting mirror ; 
and when such are original, they are used very sparin^y by the 
great poets. Upon an average, there are a dozen illustrations 
ror every thought ; and thus the poverty of thouglit is gilded 
with a lavish wealth of imageiy. The most imaginative poets 
use the fewest images : these belong more to the lower range 
and flight of fancy ; and yet, with many recent writers in both 
prose and verse, these images appear to constitute the primal 
proof of poetiy, and the power of producing them tlie distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the poet. ^^Festus” and its critics have 
done much to foster this fallacy. 

Festus” has also been fatally successful in leading astray, be- 
cause all phenomena th^t cannot be explained by known laws open 
up at once a fi-csli field to work in ; and so long as the phenomena 
cannot be classified, or the precise amoimt of their truth ascer- 
tained, there is but little fear of tlie sham and spurious imitation 
being known from what is true and real. This fact will acconut for 
much of the flying-off into space, which characterises recent verse, 
in order that it may avoid tue verdict of an appeal to well-known 
laws, and not because the writers possess win^ at will. If you can- 
not represent the world of reality, this plan of taking refuge in the 
impalpable affords a fine chance of fabricating a false world, wliich 
may noat for a time as a beautUnl bubble on the breath of those 
who puff it. Fulse and fiitile, however, are all these attempts to 
create a world apart from^hat of human life, in which the poet 
shall be absolved firom all known laws, and £ceed from ordinary 
conditions, in order that his idiosyncrasies may run riot without 
let or hindrance., Oidinaiy human beings cannot enter such a 
phantom world. Shot up in our house of the senses, with some 
half-4-dozen windows for outlooks into the infinite, we cannot 
fi>llow, house and all, on pleasure-excursions into the spirit world, 
as Festus” and others would have us, and mingle with its inha- 
bitants on perfectly familiar termst KShakespear^ after mirror- 

a so much of our human world so fiutbfuUy, had attempted to 
us into the invisible world, we might' have followed with a 
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firmer reliance. But he was all too wise, and left that for Milton 
to do, when God had laid the shadow on his outer eyes, and freed 
the inner from earthly scales, contenting hipjself with giving those 
hints that flash upon us in the high and mystic moods of thought. 

Of all the spiismodists, Mr Dobell is the n^ost original thinker 
and coherent writer. In some high mfts of the poe^ he is mag- 
nificently endowed. He gives us in his pages many glimpses of 
the most subtle loveliness ever opened up oy the vision of poetiy ; 
much deep thought, expressed with a quiet majesty of spee^ ; and 
often his poetiy touches a depth of tenderness that reaches down 
to the hidden springs of tears. And yet, for want of a few com- 
mon but very necessary qualities, Mr Dobell fails, and we fear 
will fail, to briitjr home his poetry to any considerable number of 
people. lie jmssesses a large and shaping imagination, which 
often flows with such serious and subtle sweetness as to leave the 
reader only half aware of its tide of strength ; only, this imagina- 
tion is left without sufficient material to work upon, for want of 
action and character in the subject. This necessitates its working 
more apaii: in some peculiar domain of poetry. It is comparatively 
seldom that the pursuit of what is common leads the poet and the 
mrtist astray, it is this pursuit of what is uncommon and peculiar 
that becomes so fatal ; and this, either from instinctive necessity or 
w’ilful choice, perhaps both, is the great bane of Mr Dobell. He 
appears to select his subject, and the point of treatment, for their 
remoteness from all ordinary reality, and then to refine upon 
these until they are intangible to us. 

Given some genius, the great difficulty often still remains, how 
to bring it to boar upon the minds of men with simple power, 
without much wandering in useless ways, and waste ot scattered 
effort. We often fiincy that the difference betwixt a bom poet and a 
born fool is quite as sUght as the partition that is said to divide 
genius from madness, r requently, from the undue prominence 
of some one faculty, or the want of another, years and lives are 
spent, and the anticipated result is never gained. The mo^ 
striking cases of this Mnd occur in ^try, where there is consi- 
derable poetic faculty, so-called, power of fanc^ or imagination, 
with a lamentable want of the few qualities w^hich may be found 
doing the business of the day and the ordinary work of die world, 
and which are generally summed up as common sense. For, after 
all, this common sense is the main ground to begin on as a basis 
of higher operations. It is upon this ground that the mass 
men can mingle ; and if ihej can meet we poet here, they will 
trust him and try to.follow him, when he lea^ them on, ana lures 
them up into the higher re^ons of thought. As inhabitants of 
this earth, we must mel the ground under our feet if we are Jto 
walk. The common sense qualities constitute t>ur intellectoal 
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earth ; and if you cut this ground from under the feet of those 
who have no wings, it is little W'onder if they fiill, and cannot fol- 
low. For lack of this common meeting ground, many, otherwise 
rarely gifted, fail in part, or altogether, to bring their gifts home 
to the mass of men. Beside which, we invariably recur to the 
works of the great creative minds to find how*' solid has been their 
common sense capacity, and how much of their life ovei'flow’cd in 
universal feeling. They could go to market with Pegasus and 
bring back daily bread for us, as w'ell as rctiiril with food from 
the loftiest realms of imagination. We find also that the poetry 
produced by these master minds will stand the test of value wlieii 
the touchstone is the heart of the people. The greatest poets can 
stand this test ; but thei*e is a manifest desire in •those who work 


in very limited and special regions to shun and to undervalue this 
standard of appeal, and to think too much of the fit audience, 
though few’.” We would insist on this test, and apjdy it to the 
spasmodists, because of their evident tendency to avoid it, and in 
eveiy’’ way to overshoot the mark. 

Peculiarity of choice and subtlety of treatment constitute Mr 
Dobell’s spasmodic claim, else he is seldom, if ever, spasmodic in 
expression. But so peculiar is he in choice of subject, that he 
has w’ritten Balder,” a poem of some seven thousand lines, 
which nothing less than re-wrriting altogether, on a new and 
better plan, can make anything else of than a vast mistake. 
And so subtle is he, that he will liide the most precious gems of 
poetry w^here it is impossible that they can ever be found. Witli 
regard to Balder” as a subject, we think that the more success- 
ful its treatment, according to the authors apparent idea, the 
more repulsive it must be ; beside which, we doubt whether the 
poetic representation of such a character, which is intended as a 
warning, can be half so effective as an embodiment of a good 
example, because, for one reader who can go through this poem, 
and perceive its negative intention from intellectual insight, 
there are a hundred who might have been bettered unconsciously 
through their sympathy with what is good. It is past all human 

C tience to feel a sustained interest in such a person ; and long 
fore the end of his self^xhibifoiy monologues, we wish him 
hanged in the whole seven thousand lines. Shakespeare, who 
could make a character unfold the secret of a life in an hour, 


when h© gives us a self-involved and self-introverted one like 
Hamlet, even he can only afford to let him stand in the centre, 
think and soliloquise, bemuse there is so much interest in the 
groim of life that revolves around him in dramatic relationship ; 
but Mr Dobell lets Balder” go mitundering on and on, with no 
variety of interest, and with no sense of ^e lapse of time. In 
tbe Boman’Vbe has a clearly conceived character, which has 
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something of a living embodiment in the life of Mazzini ; and 
here, as well as in several of the lyrics in “ England in time of 
war,” he comes much nearer to the commoy understanding and 
treads on broader liumau ground with greater success. There 
is more simple power of genius, more promise for the future, in 
sucli a ballad as the following, than in many magnificent pages 
of magniloquent blank verse : — 

• HOW’S MY BOY? 

‘•IIo, sailor of the sea! 

How’s my boy — my boy?” 

“ Wliat’s your boy’s name, f;ood-wife, 

Add in wliat good ship sail’d he ?” 

“ My boy John — 

He that went to sea — 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

My boy’s my boy to me. 

You come back from sea, 

And not know my John ? 

I might as well have ask’d some landsman 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not an ass in ail the parish 
But he knows my John. 

How’s my boy — my boy ? 

And unless you let me know. 

I’ll swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jacket or no, 

Brass buttons or no, sailor. 

Anchor and crown or no ! 

Sure his ship was the Jolly Briton.” 

Speak low, woman, speak low !” 

And why should I speak low, sailor, 

About my own boy, John ? 

If I was loud as 1 am proud. 

I’d sing him over the town I 
Why should I speak low, sailor?” 

That good ship went down.* 

“ How’s my boy — ^my boy ? • 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

I was never aboard her. 

Be she afloat or be she aground, 

Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound 
Her owners can afford her I 
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I saj, how^s my John T” 

« Every man on board went down, 

Every man aboard her.” 

“ How’s my boy — ^my boy ? 

What care I for the men, sailor ? 

Tm not their mother — 

How’s my boy — my boy ? 

Tell me of him, and no other I 
How’s my boy — my boy ?” 

I* 

The way in which that poor mother wrestles down every sus- 
picion with her love stronger tlian death, and in w'hich her heart 
fights with such terrible earnestness to keep thtf fatal knowledge 
fix>m her mental apprehension, as she pursues the old sailor 
qiiestion after question, and will not understand his answer, is 
surely very true and touching. 

We might select from Mr Dobell’s books many fine things, if 
that were desirable, and our space would permit, — not merely 
striking illusti*ations, but full and sustained descriptions, passages 
of exceeding pow'er, images of surpassing beauty, and flowers 
jEragrant with a womanlv purity ; — many gentle touches like this, 
which expresses vciy happily the feeling of one whose hold on 
life has been so lovingly loosened, that the weariness glides easily 
into content : — 

** 1 feel two worlds : ono ends and one begins. 

Methinks 1 dwell in both ; being much here, 

But more hereafter : even as when the nurse 
Doth give the babe into the mother’s arms, 

And she who hath not quite resign’d, and she 
Who hath not all received, support in twain 
The single burden ; nevertheless the babe 
Already tastes the mother.” 

And like that in which the poet speaks of standing by a death- 
bed with such forgiveness as we bring to those who can offend 
no more.” • 

The spasmodic character of much of the Life Drama” is 
well known. Our readers will remember the full discussion of 
Mr Smith’s claims inathe thirth-eighth numbef of this Journal, 
and the advice then tendered to him on the score of ideal ex- 
aggeration. This makes it unnecessaiy that we should now 
devote much space to bis works. In m second volume Mr 
Smith is much less exaggerated. He has, too, attained at times 
to a quiet continuity oithonght, and sustained strength of co- 
herent utterance, such as we could not find in the first book. 
He startles us less with the spasmodic sublime, and gives us 
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'many passes that sound the deg^s of feelings and leave us 
satisfied with their sweetness. We see man^ signs that the 
author is tiying to do his best ; and if thgre is not much new 
l^rowth, he has been shedding the old, so that the new may come 
in season. We are led to hope that his exaggerations were only 
a passing spasm.” 

We sec no reason for going further into detail on the subject of 
the " Spiismodic School,” and we trust that some of our remarks 
may have gone near enough to the root of the matter, to obviate 
any necessity for our doing so. On the one hand, we can scarcely 
undertake to prescribe in the precise language of science for the 
specialties of the given disease, and the idiosyncrasies of the in- 
dividual patients^in each particular case ; and, on the other, we 
have no wish to give an answer as ex cathedra. We urge a re- 
turn to the histing and true subject-matter of poetry, and a firmer 
reliance on primal truths ; for it is this which has so often given 
fresh life to both poetiy and painting in the past. Crowded as 
the ground may have been, there is still room for great poets to 
walk here. Anything that has in it a genuine human interest 
is sure to win its way to the heart, so irresistible is the touch of 
ival truth. This is the vital and enduring clement of the Dutch 
painters. Their genuine statement of truth is sufficient to keep 
alive their pictures, though that truth be never so obvious and 
eoinmonplace. And this is why those books are so successful 
that treat of the coarser pasrions. They have in them a real 
human interest, because they make their appeal to feelings which 
do exist. W e are not here arguing in fiivour of Dutch pictures 
or French novels, but for that re^ty which is the basis of all 
poetry, and that truth >vhich is the basis of all beauty. As 
liealists, we do not forget that it is not in the vulgarity of com- 
mon things, nor the mediocrity of average characters, nor tlie 
familiarity of familiar affairs, nor the eveiydayness of everyday 
lives, that the poetry consists, — ^not the commonnesses of a com- 
mon man, but those universal powers and passions wliich he 
shares with heroes and martyrs, are the true subjects of poetry. 
Though we advocate that all beauty must be true, we are not 
responsible for the converse of the proposition, that assumes all 
truth thei’efore beautiful, and that, consequently, twice two are 
four” constitutes poetry. Like the comecrated banner of a 
Cortez, wherein the enthusiastic churchman may see the cross, 
and the ambitious patriot the crown, but which, to the eyes of 
the rabble in their train, is merely a weaving absolution, this erv 
for common sense, matteivof-fact, and every^y life, may be fol- 
lowed by some, not for the right in which it originates, but for the 
wrong to which it may be perverted ; but if it be so, they cai^' 
never arrive at results more lamentable than the crowd who have 
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followed the formulas of " high art” and tlie “ ideal.” And if 
poetry is to get home to us witli its better influences, to hearten 
us in the struggles ot life, beguile us of our glooms, take us 
gently from the dusty high-road, where wo have borne the bur- 
den in the heat of the day, into the 2)astures where the grass is 
green and grateful to the tired feet, the air fragi-ant, and the 
shadows are refreshing, and draw us delicately up to loftier 
heights of being, we must have songs set to the music of the 
faithful heart,— we must have poetry for men who work, and 
think, and suffer, and whose hearts would feel .faint and their 
souls g^vf Iciin if they fed on such fleeting deliciousiiess and 
confectionary trifle as the spasmodists too fraquently offer them, 
— WQ must have poetry in which natural emotions flow, real 
passions move, in clash and conflict — ^in which our higher aims 
alid aspirations are represented, with all that reality of daily life 
which goes on around us, in its strength and sweetness, its 
sternness and softness, wearing the smiles of rejoicing, and weej)- 
ing the bitter tears of pain — weaving the many-c^doured woof of 
Time, and working out the liidden purposes of Him that “ sitteth 
in the heavens.” 
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Article X. — Eecent Publications. 

L Brazil and the Brazilians^ Portrayed in Historical and Descrip- 

tioe Sketches. By Rev. I). P. Kidder, D.D., and Rev. J. C. 

Pliotciier. Philadelphia : Childs and Peterson. London : 

Triibncr and Co. 1857. 

It is quite true, as our authors allege, that great ignorance of 
Brazil prevails both in Britain and in the United States. Few 
have b(^cii accustomed to think of it as a great constitutional 
monarchy, ruled over by a wise and accomplished Prince. The 
j) 0 ]iular notion lids been the prevalent one even among educated 
men. It lias been regarded as a land of mighty rivers and 
virgin forests, palm-ti*ees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, 
howling monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond mining, revo- 
lutions, and earthquakes.’’ If other figures liave been added to 
the picture, they have not made it more attractive, for they have 
been figures of men stricken with ague and yellow fever, of 
negroes and negro drivers, of mining desperadoes and of political 
despots, of importunate beggars, and of a superstitious priesthood. 
Whence these current views have been derived, it would not be 
easy to deterniinc. We have to thank Gardner, Ewbank, 
Waterton, Wallace, and the authors of this peculiarly interesting 
volume, for setting us right on all these topics. Some of the 
features, both moral and physical, now referred to, are charac- 
teristic, but these do no more than supply a dark back-ground, 
on which to bring more attractive figures out in sunlight. This 
faithful portraiture of Brazil and the Brazilians, will not fail to 
be influential. New channels will be opened up for the streams 
of British and North American enterprise ; and the sympathies 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will cluster more closely around this 
great people, and their present justly esteemed great Prince. 

The work now noticed is thejoint effort of the Rev. Dr Kidder, 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Rev. 
J. C. Fletcher, of the Presbyterian Cfiurch, who recently visited 
Brazil as missionary travellers, and the latter of whom held, for 
some time, the post of Acting Secretary of the United States’ 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro. This brotherhood of energy, eni- 
terprise, and love for, and devotion to, missionary work, between 
representatives of the leading ecclesiastical denominations of 
America, is peculiarly graceful. As the sketches bear to be 
historical and descriptive, our brief notice of them shall assume 
the same form. 

The introduction into Spain and Portugal of the knowledj^ of« 
the polarity of the needle, and the application of it in maritime 
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enterprise, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, soon 
began to change the political condition of these countries. The 
mariners of the Peninsula hastened to use it for purposes of 
national aggrandisement. In a few years, wondering Europe 
was told of lands, the tidings of whose beauty, fertility, mineral 
wealth, and varied forms of animal life and of vegetation, acted 
very powerfully, especially on the warm imaginations of the people 
of the South. At a period so early as 1486, Portuguese voyagers 
had sailed down the western coasts of Africa, and had doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. The dream of lands beyond that 
gi'eat ocean, out on which for ages men had looked from the bold 
headlands of Lusitania, was realised. In 1498 Columbus cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Orinoco. The shnguine southern 
mind was deeply agitated when the treasures from the New 
World” were spread out before them. Poets^ sung of them, — 
soldiers dreamea of conquest, — statesmen of aggrandisement, — 
the multitudes of never-failing wealth, and “ The Holy See” 
of wider absolute influence. In 1500, the Portuguese navigator, 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, discovei*ed Brazil, took possession of it in 
the name of his sovereign, Dom Immanuel, and named it Vera 
Cruz. In 1503 a second expedition was sent out. The Floren- 
tine, Americus Vespucius, whose name is now more intimately 
associated with the western world, than that either of Cabral or 
Columbus, joined this. As the most remarkable part of the cargo 
which Vespucius brought to Europe, was tlie ayewood — ccesal- 
pina Braziliensis-^caW^ in Portuguese, pau Brazil, on account of 
its resemblance to brazas — ** coals of fire,” — ^the name of Brazil 
was given to the newly discovered region. Portugal continued 
to hold it, and governed it by viceroys sent from the mother 
countiy, up to the year 1803, when the Prince Begent, Doin 
«l^hn VL, was forced to leave Portugal on account of the part 
he had taken with Napoleon against England and the Allies. 
He carried with him the fruits of the civilization of the Old 
World. Commerce grew in importance, — printing presses were 
set up, — libraries founded^ — colleges openea, — ana all the social 
habits and fashions of Portugal began to prevail on the shores of 
the Bay of Rio. The remaining historical incidents are well- 
known. Dom John returned to his native land, after having 
resigned the governoteit into the hands of hb son, the well-known 

^ ** What wan wag'd, what teas, what danffsra pass'd. 

What glorious ampSe crowned their toils at last ; 

VentVons I sing, on soaring pinions home, 

And all my coBBtijr*s wars the song adorn'd: 

What kings, what heroes, of mv native land, 

Thnndex'd on Asia’s and <m Anric’s strand ; 
ninstrioos shades, who4ei!^M4n the dust. 

The idol temples, and the shrines of lust."— i>s Obmoss. 
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Dom Pedro. Soon Brazil broke off from the mother country, 
and set up as a constitutional and independent state, and it now 
occupies sucli a place in South America as the United States 
does in North. • 

Mr FIctclier visited Brazil in 1851, at a season when the Hud- 
son and Potomac were bridged over with ice ; but as he entered 
the Bay of Kio, he found the balmiest breezes blowing, — the 
palm-trees in full foliage, waving above the world of vegetation 
around them, and* all nature rejoicing in the warm sunlight. The 
entrance to tile Bay is exceedingly beautiful : — 

On either side of that contracted entrance, as far as the eye can 
reach, stretch away the mountains, whose pointed and fantastic slopes, 
recall the glories of Alpland. On onr leh, the sugar-loaf stands like 
a giant sentinel to the haetropolis of Brazil. The round and green 
summits of the Tres Irmaos, (Three Brothers), are in strong contral^t 
with the peaks of Corcovado and Tijuca ; wliile the Gavia rears its 
huge sail-like form, and half hides the fading line of mountains which 
extends to the very borders of Bio Granade do sul. On the right, 
another lofty range commences near the principal fortress which com- 
mands the entrance of the bay, and forming curtaiu-like rampai'ts, 
reaches away, in picturesque headlands, to the bold promontory, well 
known to all South Atlantic navigators, as Cape Trio. Far through 
the opening of the bay, and, in some places, towering even above the 
lofty coast barrier, can be discovered the blue outline of the distant 
Organ Mountains, whose lofty pinnacles will at once suggest the ori- 
gin of their name. The general effect is truly sublime ; but, as the 
vessel draws nearer to the bold shore, and we see, on the sides of the 
double mount which rises in the rear of Santa Cruz, the peculiar 
bright leaved woods of Brazil, with here and there the purple-blooming 
quaresma tree ; and, when we observe that the snake-like cacti and 
rich dowering parasites shoot forth and hang down from the jagged 
and precipitous sides of the Sugar Loaf ; and, as we single out, in every 
nook and crevice, new evidences of a genial and prolific clime, 
emotion, before overwhelmed by the vastness of the outline, now 
unburdens itself in every conceivable exclamation of surprise and ad- 
miration.” + 

The interior of Bio de Janeiro i^mphically sketched^ and 
the accompanying artistic engravings hem us to realise, very fiilly, 
the aspect and condition of the city. The degrading influences 
of Bomish worship are dwelt on and fiilly^lustrated,^ and a de- 

* Sights of superstition, surpassing even those which, during religious festi- 
vals, we have witnessed on the Continent, are veiy frequently met with in 
Brazil. The Komanist population delight in the dramatist religious mysteries 

which are still favourites in the mother-county. Very ludicrous inoidenta 
often come to bo mixed up with these. ** A civilised Indian, by the promise of 
muvlo caduKa (plenty of rum), consented to personify onr Savionr on the cross. 
His position was a trying one ; and, at the foot of the crucifix stood a bucket 
filled with rum, in which was a sponge attached to a long reed. Theiadlvidnal 
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servedly high tribute is paid to the Brazilian authorities for 
tlieir attention to their much needed hospitals. A number of 
Innandadesj or brotherhoods, have been formed, on whom de- 
volve the unpleasadt, and frequently, dangerous duties of the 
hospitals. The account of them given by our authors is deeply 
intercsting. The scenes, however, witnessed at the Foundling 
Hospital, are of a very different description, and afford us a 
glimpse into a dark gulf pf misery, degradation, cruelty, and 
abounding sin. 

The beggars of Brazil seem to be a highly privileged class, 
and to drive a singularly lucrative business : — 

“ Some are carried in a rede by two slaves, or drawn by one. One 
worthy rejoices in a little carriage pulled by a fat slieej) ; and another, 
a footless man, rides on a white horse. Sometimes, in country parts, 
beggars, whose pedal extremities arc free. from all derangement, play 
the cavfdier, altogether disdaining to foot it, and seem to receive none 
the less charity than if they trudged from door to door. Upon one 
occasion, a female beggar, adorned with a feather in her bonnet, and 
mounted on horseback, rode up to a friend 'of mine at St A.lexio, and, 
demanding alms, was exceedingly indignant at any inquiries as to 
the consistency of her costume.” 

We much like the way in which Messrs Kidder and Fletcher 
look at the peculiar institutions.” Their book will be very 
useful on this question, in the United States. The free, loving, 
and truthful longings as to the slave’s future, will find their way 
to hearts which will never open to the overdrawn pictui'es of 
professional abolitionists. Brazil, too, shows an example which 
the States might well imitate. Slavery is indeed allowed by 
law ; but the inhuman African traffic is forbidden, and every fa- 
cility given to the slave to work out his freedom. And once 
free, he may rise by talent and energy, to the highest offices in 
the state. 

The following notice of a new disease is painfully interesting: — 

“ At Linfcira I became aware of a new disease, which, like the 
goitre^ seems to be confined to certain localities. I was sitting in the 
ofiice of Dr - , conversing with him in regard to Brazil, when I 

observed a Portuguese, about sixty years of age, enter, and demand, 
with great earnestness, if he thought that he could live. Soon after, 
a middle-aged Brazilian^me, and, seeming to cling to the words of 
the physician as tenaciously as to a divine oracle, made nearly the 
same interrogatory. Neither of these men appeared in ill health, and, 

whose dnty it was to refresh the eaboclo, forgot his office, while carried away by 
the florid eloquence of the padre. The Indian, however, did not forget his con- 
tract, and, to the astonishment, as well as amusement of the audience, shouted 
out, * 0 Senhor Juddo^ Senhor Judda. maufell*” (O Mister Jew, Mister Jew, a 
Iltde more gall.) 
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if I had not heard them state that they had great difficulty in swal- 
lowing, 1 would have considered them in a perfect sanitary condition. 
Upon inquiry, 1 ascertained from the doctor, that these men had a 
disease which is widely prevalent in some portiCns of Interior Brazil, 
hut he has never seen a notice of it in any medical work whatever. 
The Brazilians call it mal de engasgo. The first indication of its 
existence is a difficulty in swallowing. The patient can swallow dry 
substances better than fluids. Wine or milk can be drunk with 
more facility than water ; still, both are attended with difficulty. To 
take thin broth is an impossibility. In some cases, fluids have been 
conveyed to the atomach in connection with some solid. The person 
thus afflicted appears to be in good health, but, in five or six years, 
death ensues from actual starvation. The suffering of such a one 
was described to me as most horrible.” 

To as many of our readers as have a taste for descriptions gf 
forest scenery, we can promise gratification in abundance, if they 
will turn to page 277, and follow Mr Fletcher into the blooming 
woods of the Serra dos Orgoes: — 

In the months of April and May (October and November in 
Brazil), only the autumnal tints of our gorgeous North American 
woods can compare with the sight of the forest of the Serra dos Orgoes. 
Then the various species of the Laurus are blooming, and the atmo- 
sphere is loaded with the rich perfumes of their tiny snow-white blos- 
soms. The Cassias then put forth their millions of golden flowers, 
while, at the same time, huge trees — ^whose native names would be 
more unintelligible, though less pedantic, than their botanic terms of 
Sasiatvdra Fontanesia^ and others of the Mdastema tribe — are in full 
bloom ; and, joining rich purple to the brightest yellow, present, to- 
gether with gorgeously-clothed shrubs, ‘ flowers of more mingled hue 
than lier (Iris’s) purpled scarf can show.’ From time to time, a silk- 
cotton tree (the Chorisia speciosd) shoots up its lofty hemispherical 
top, covered with thousands of beautiful largo rose-coloured blossoms, 
which gratefully contrast with the masses of vivid green, purple, and 
yellow, that clothe the surrounding trees. Floral treasures are heaped 
on every side. Wild vines, twisted into most fantastic forms, or hang- 
ing in graceful festoons, — ^passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers, and fuch- 
sias in their native glory, — tree-ferns, whose elegance of form is only 
surpassed by the tall, gently-curved palmitOj which is the very^em- 
bodiment of the line of beauty, — orchids, whose flowers are of as soft 
a tint as the blossom of the peach-tree, or as brilliant as red spikes of 
fire,— curious and eccentric qnphyUSy draping Haked rocks, or the de^ 
caying branches of old forest monarchs,— all form a scene enrapturing 
to the naturalist; and bewildering, with its richness, to the uninitiated, 
who still appreciate the beauty and the splendour that are scattered 
on every side, by the Hand Divine. The overpowering sensation 
which one experiences, when entering an extensive conservatory filled 
with the choicest plants, exotics of the rarest description, and odour- ^ 
laden flowers, is that (multiplied a thousand-fold), which fflled my 
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mind as I gazed, for the first time, upon the landscape, with its tiers 
of mountains, robed in such drapery as that described above ; and yet 
there was such a feeling of liberty, incompatible with the sensation 
expressed by the word ‘ overpowering/ that it is impossible to define 
it. In the province of Minas Geraes^ from a commanding point, 1 
once beheld the magnificent forest in bloom ; and, as the hills and un- 
dulative plains stretched far away to the horizon, they seemed to bo 
enveloped in a fairy mist of purple and of gold.” 

The notices of the geography and natural history of some 
of the vast regions visited oy the enterprising- missionaries, 
are full of novelty and interest. San Paulo, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and Pard, are described in a way wliich will not fail 
to give ^*the untravelled” very distinct pictures of them. 
So, too, arc the strange lands which form the basins of the 
Pio di Francisco and the mighty Amazon. The references 
to the fauna of the Brazils, are not the least interesting por- 
tions of this work. The naturalist will see what scope there 
is for him in tliose luxuriant lands, and what promise of dis- 
covery of new species is held out to. him. Among the hills 
which stretch away beyond the Bay of Jurujuba, the little, 
active, buckler-clad Armadillo^ throws up the earth in which he 
loves to burrow, and, when disturbed, coils himself up, hedge-hog 
like, exposing to his enemy only a ball of mail, against which 
tooth of dog and beak of bird of prey, are powerless ; or, when 
caught on the sunny slopes of the red-coloured hills, he quickly 
assumes this ball-like form — swallows himself,” as they say — 
and rolls quietly down the hill as if he were a stone, or some 
huge cocoa-nut, struck by the feet of the climber. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the secluded pools among the Organ Mountains, tho 
South American Tapirs spend their harmless lives, feeding on 
roots, and buds, and wild fhiit. The Peccaii is met in flocks in 
the wild woods. In size much less than the tapir, the pcccari 
has nothing of the timidity which belongs to its larger neighbour. 

It is,” says Mr Fletcher, the most pugnacious fellow imagin- 
able. Neither men nor dogs inspire reverence, for he will attack 
both with impunity.” The Myrmecophaga^ or Ant-eaters, wan- 
der jibout, making much esteemed havoc on the destructive ants, 
which swarm in all such climes. ** The Paco, the Capybaraj 
and the Agouti — anmials of the same family as marmots and 
beavers — abound. Lurking by the banks of rivers, in the dense 
jungle, overshadowed with species of {)alm-trees, the Jayuar^ or 
Brazilian tiger {Felis C>nfa), watches his opportunity for spring- 
ing on his prey. In the northern province of Mato Grasso, vast 
numbers ot monkeys are found. Skipping across the traveller's 
path, hanmng in *lovdy deformity’ mm branches of the 
^treei|lKaadlo<Sing with stupid grin, mmnd him, may be seen the 
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Bald-headed Brachyurus^ — tho monkey which is answerable for 
the long credited story of a race of Indians with tails. 

Or turn wo to the birds, not less varied and novel are the 
species found in Brazil. There are Parfois^ in gayest garb, 
chattering among the trees; Toucans^ with their huge bills^ 
goggle eyes, and gorgeous plumage ; llumming-Urds^ of rare 
beauty, sparkling in the sunshine, and sipping sweets from tube 
roses, jessamines, and heliotropes ; UritpongaSy or Tolling-bell 
birds, looking knowing, w'ith tlieir three inch long fleshy tu- 
bercle, hanging^sprucelyon one side of the head, and their loud, 
clear, ringing note, which Waterton affirms, may be heard at a 
distance of three miles; the little known Umbrella-birdj fre- 
quenting the flooded islands of the Rio Negro and of the Soli- 
moes, w'ith its umbrclla-Iike crest, ^4brined of feathers more than 
two inches long, very thickly set, and with hairy plumes, curviffg 
over at ^hc end — a hemi-ellipsoidal dome, completely covering 
the head, and even reaching beyond the point of the beak ;” the 
Boat-billy feeding amidst glorious groups of Vicio^na RegiaSy and 
the nimble Jacanoy w'alking on their leaves, with as sure footing 
.as if treading the solid earth. Then there are Butterfiiesy “the 
most splendid in tho >vorld;” BaUy some small as our own, 
others large as the fabled winged demons of the old natural- 
ists. Such is the terrific-looking, blood-loving Vampire-dxxt. 
And Reptiles in abundance, varying in size from the small 
scorpion to the enormous Anaconda — the Sucuniju, of the 
natives — which haunts the dense forests that stretch along the 
banks of the great rivers, measuring sometimes above thirty feet 
ill length, and said, by the enterprising Amazon explorer Wal- 
lace, to be able to swallow horses and cattle. Is not Brazil a 
very paradise for a naturalist? 

But the half is not told. Those who wish more information 
on all these topics, and on many others, we it:fcr to the admirable 
book now’’ noticed. A book which, notwithstanding its occasional 
idolatry of Brother Jonathan, we veiy heartily commend to all 
our readers. 


II, Missiona^'y Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 

David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.Ii. London : John 
Murray. Twenty-Fifth Thousand. 

“ In the whole of Africa,” wrote the author of the Philosophy of 
History in 1828, “ there is, Ijesides Egypt, only the Northern 
Coast, stretching along the Mediterranean, that is at all connected 
with the history and intellectual progress of the civilized world. 
VOL. XXVIIl. NO. LV. B 
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Though the statement is somewhat too sweeping, as not taking 
any .account of the Cape colonization and the work of sucli Pro- 
testant missionaries in the south as Yanderkemp, Kircherer, 
Campbell, and otheft, it w’as yet in the main true. It is not so 
now. IJepresentativesof the literature, the science, the religion, 
and the adventure of the presenttiine, have penetrated into regions 
ill North and South Africa, previously unexplored. Heinrich 
Barth, James Bichardson, and Adolphe Overwcg,have done much 
to open up the north. The dangerous wastes of the Northern 
Zaara, and the more dangerous tribes who dwell on their borders, 
liave been passed. Half-fabled Timbuctoo has been reached, and 
we can now read of its streets of mud-built cottages, — of the mot- 
ley groups which frequent its flourishing market, — of its current 
coin and standard of value — Salt — and of Kabara, — its port on 
ttfe Niger, even as we read the pleasant sketches of oft- visited 
continental towns. Then, we feel that some after gencg'ation of 
travel readers may, perhaps, know as much about Luke Tchad as 
we do about the Lake of Geneva. Anderson and Galston pene- 
trated from Walvish Bay, on the West Coast, through Daniara, 
on to the flat sandy shores of liuke Ngnmi. Cumming, the 
mighty hunter, travelled in searcli of wild adventure 1‘roui Cape 
Town to a point in Southern Interior Africa, far in advance of 
the remotest missionary station. And now Livingstone, the de- 
voted missionary, the large-hearted Christian philanthro|)ist, and 
the accomplished man of science, lives to tell us how he found his 
way into vast regions, and tlirough territories, teeming with popu- 
lation, of whose very existence vve had never dreamed. In visit- 
ing these tribes, he has made additions to Geography, Ethnology, 
Natural History, and Geologj", by wliich he has made science 
ahvays his debtor. I'ho work in wJiich lie has clironicled his 
labours, was long looked foi*. When it did not ajipear as soon as 
expected, fears were entertained that it would full short of the 
interest which, from the reports that reached this country, and 
from the importance of the discoveries to the cause of religion 
and civilization, had gathered around the name of the able, ear- 
nest, and enterprising, misfionary. And now, that thousands have 
read the recora of Dr Livingstone’s wanderings, we believe that 
there are very few who hohl that the book is not worthy of the 
man, and in every s^usc a valuable contribution to that great 
cause in behalf of which he has encountered so many dangers, 
braved so many difficulties, and undergone so much hardship, 
suffering, and toil. The unusually large circulation to which it 
has attained, and the copious extracts of stirring adventure and 
hairbreadth escapes, which have b^en made from it by the news- 
j)nper press, while testifying to the deep interest taken l)y the 
nation in the work to which Livingstone’s life is devoted, also 
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render it unnecessary tliat we should dwell on features of his 
work, with which all our readers are familiar. We shall, however, 
follow his steps in the most interesting portion of his sixteen years 
life in Southern Africa, and indicate s(ftne of the additions 
which he has made to various departments of science. The views 
which ho entertained of missionary work, when he entered on the 
wide field to which he was sent, in 1840, led him to those great 
resolves which he has been spared to realize, and encouraged him 
at once to set about exhibiting before the heathen, Christianity 
walking hantl in hand with the advanced civilization of .Britain. 
There is much sagacity in his view’s on this subject. lie has a 
shrewd appreciation of the indirect but powerful benefit which 
might be rendered to the highest efforts of the missioniiry, if the 
cliurchcs wTre more willing, in sending forth their sons to preach 
to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, — to countenance, 
through them, the extension of commerce and the progress of the 
industrial arts. Sending the gospel to the heathen,” he says, 
must include much more than is implied in the usual picture of a 
missionary, — namely, a man going about with a Bible under his 
arm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially attended 
to, as this, more speedily than anything else, demolishes that sense 
of isolation wdiich heathenism engenders, and makes the tribes 
feel themselves mutually dependent on, and mutually beneficial to, 
each other.” These views supply the comment on many of his 
past efforts, and they hold out the hope of much good for Africa, 
if he shall be spared to enter again on the work which is before 
him. 

Among the first things that strike us in dealing wdtli his ^^Re- 
searches in South Africa,” is the great addition which he has 
made to our knowdedge of the geography of that hitherto little 
known region. And this knowledge is reliable, as being given by 
one w'ho has not only visited the territory wdiich he has mapped, 
but by one who was scientifically fitted for his task. We were 
recently tcmjitcd by curiosity, to look over some of the old Dutch 
and Portuguese maiis, and w’ere interested in noticing that, while 
several of them indicate that their atfthors believed the districts 
through which Livingstone passed to be as tliickly studded with, 
towns and villages as he has described them, they show very great 
uncertainty as to the general outline oig^the country, and far 
^catcr uncertainty in trying to fill in that outline. Manifestly^ 
flic maps have been drawn up partly from hearsay and partly by 
guess. These features of the oldest maps seem to have led modein 
geographers to err in an opposite direction, and to discaoxl aa 
fabulous everything marked by their predecessors, as lying a faW' 
miles from the coast. This, however, J^ves the greater promin* 
cnce to the work of Livingstone. amr having glanced at the 
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maps which accompany “ Tlie Researches,” we turn to any even 
of the best recent maps of South Africa, we will readily acknow- 
ledge the great debt under which we lie to this inissionaiy, for his 
contn’butions to geography. As we follow the red line which 
marks his wanderings, we find a teeming population, thriving in 
regions believed before to be uninhabitable ; and cultivated fields, 
or fertile natural soil, where it was held there were only sterile 
sandy wastes. In 1843 Dr Livingstone had taken up his abode 
in the fertile valley of Mabotsa (lat. 20® 14' south, long. 26® 30'), 
which may be regarded as the centre from which', at different 
times, he struck out into the unexplored regions lying to the 
north, north-east, and north-west. He was now among the 
Bechuana, a race well known in connection widi the labours of 
his devoted father-in-law Moffat. Of this great family of Africans, 
he^ gives us some valuable information. The name Bechuana 
inemdes a number of tribes, distinguished from each other by 
modifications of character and name, associated with their local 
peculiarities, their habits of life, or, as Dr Livingstone suggests, 
probably by their having been, in ancient times, like the 
Egyptians, addicted to animal worship.” Thus, there are the 
Bakatia, "they of the monkey ;” the Bakuenn, they of the alli- 

S itor;”the Batldpi, **they of the fish;” the Batau, “they of 
e lion and the Bandga, “ they of the serpent” — these last 
two being, as tribes, now extinct, and represented only by indivi- 
duals. 

Far away to the north-west of Mabotsa, and having the great 
Kalahari Desert intervening^ is Lake Ngami, with the discovery 
of which the names of Livingstone, and his companions Oswell 
and Murray, will always be associated. Our travellers set out 
on a journey of exploration in 1849; and, on 1st August of that 
year, they were rewarded for manjr hardships, by seeing the 
magnificent sheet of water stretching far aAvay before them. 
The incidents of the Journey are full of interest, and the descrip- 
tions of the natural history and botany of the Desert are even 
more so. Bushmen and multitudes of Bechuanas, known as 
Bakalahari, inhabit the Eafahari. Among the remarkable plants 
of the Desert, he describes the Leroshda — ^which, with a stalk no 
thicker than a crow’s quill, has a tuber, hid by the soil, as large 
as the head of a yountfehild — ^the Mokuri, with its water-bearing 
large tuber, and the Kerne, or water melon — all of them bless- 
ings in the locality in which they occur. Of animals, there are 
the Cane fennec, the small ocelot, the lynx, the steinbuck, lions, 
leoparas, panthers, and hyenas. For the description of the varied 
forms of life in the neighbourhood of Ngami, and on the pictu- 
aesque banks of the Zooga, we must refer to the “ Journeys and . 
Researches.” It is in the account this journey that we are 
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first made acquainted with the deadly power of the tsetse fly. — 
(Pp. 80-83.)' 

From Lake Nf^ami the travellei's proceeded northward to Lin- 
yanti (lat. 18° 17' 20", long. 23° 50' 9"), the centre of the domi- 
nions of Sebituanc, a truly noble-minded chief. From Linyanti 
they proceeded to Sesheke, lying 130 miles to the north-east. 
“ In the end of June,” he writes, we were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the Zambesi, a magnificent river, in many places above 
600 3 ’ards broad, and which falls into the sea on the east coast 
about lat. 19°.” This discovery led Livingstone to return to Cape 
Town ; and, having seen his family embark for England, and 
fitted himself for the great undertaking which he lived to accom- 
plish, he set out again for the north. ^ He started in June 1852. 

This journey,” ho says, “ extended from the southern extremity 
of the continent to St Paul de Loaiido, the capital of Angolaf on 
the west coast, and thence across South Central Africa, in an 
oblique direction, to Eilirnane, in Eastern Africa.” Omitting the 
incidents of the journey from Cape Town, we meet with Dr 
Livingstone again on the way between Linyanti and Sesheke. 
Of trees, tlie camel thorn, the whitc-thorned mimosa and baobabs, 
are seen on the elevated grounds through which they pass. Im- 
mense herds of antelopes were feeding in the plains, and a new 
species — the nakong” — is specially noticed, while great num- 
bers of buffaloes, zebras, tscssbes', tahactsi, and elands, graze 
undisturbed.” Canoes and men having been got ready, they 
launch on the Leeainbye, the name given to the Zambesi at this 
part of its course, and begin to ascend the river. I felt the 
pleasure,” he says, of looking on lands which had never been 
seen by any European before.” As they paddled bravely up the 
magnificent river, they found its broad waters, adorned by nume- 
rous islands, from three to five miles long, and covered with 
forest. Both banks are also clad with a rich vegetation, out 
from the heart of which stands the lofty palmyra, casting its 
feathery foliage against a cloudless skv. The date-palm is also 
abundant, with its gracefully-curved flmnds, and refreshing light 
green colour.” Villages, inhabited an industrious people, stud 
its banks, and great abundance of wild animals are everywhere 
met with. At 14° IT 3" lat. S., the Leeainbye assumes tlie 
name of Kabompo, which seems to comu^ from the east. It is 
joined by the Lceba from the N.N.W. at lat. 14° 10' 52" S., 
long., 23° 35' 40" E. Having returned i^ain to Linyanti, Dr 
Livingstone made preparation foranother journey, with the view 
of reaching Loando, on the west coast. lie set out in November 

' Wo are glad to find that the attention of natonliets b bein^ directed to thb 
insect. May not some of the effects, now associated with its sung, be tracei^ 
to other influences? 
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1853. As they again ascended the Lecambye, they met with 
new forms of animal life and of vegetation. Of the animals de- 
scribed, one is new. The pokus, which Dr Livingstone proposes 
shall be named, after the African traveller. Major Vardon, Anti-- 
lope Vardonii. As they proceed, the notes on the social condi- 
tion and morality of the natives, grow in interest. Everywhere 
he was painfully impressed by the want of a provision among 
those immense multitudes, by which they might be told of Him 
on whom the Lord laid our iniquity. They Were now on the 
Leeba, and the description of the luxuriant vegetation, and of 
the zoology of the region, reminds one of wdiat geologists 
find in the carboniferous strata. Hippopotami and alligators 
abound. Large climbing plants entwined thbmselves around 
the trunks and branches of gigantic trees, like boa constrictors.” 
Td the north of Lake Dilolo, they strike off in the direction of 
Loando*; and, after a month’s wandering, they find themselves 
meeting with more frequent traces of the Portuguese, and of the 
effects of the civilisation of Europe. On the 31st of May they 
reached Loando, where his weary spirit was refreshed by the kind 
hospitality of Air Gabriel, the English commissioner for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

After a short stay at Loando, the party again set out ; and, 
changing their course somewhat, they reached Linyanti in safety. 
Here Dr Livingstone made preparations for another journey. 
He resolved to follow the course of the Zambesi in its ])rogress 
towards the cast. Accompanied by Sekelctu, the principal men 
of the Makololo, and about 200 followers. Dr Livingstone set out, 
on the 3d of November, on his journey from Linyanti to the East 
Coast. Having halted till dark, outside a part of the country in- 
fested with tsetse, when night came, they began to penetrate the 
dreaded spot. It became pitch dark ; the lightening spread over 
the sky, forming eight or tea branches at a time, in shape exactly 
like those of a tree. This, with great volumes of sheet-lightning, 
enabled us at times to see the whole country. The intervals be- 
tween the flashes were so densely dark, as to convey the idea of 
stone blindness. The ho&es trembled, cried out and turned 
round, as if searching for eaeh other; and every new flash, revealed 
the men taking di^rent directions, laughing and stumbling 
against each other.” Tile tliunder-storm gave occasion to a touch- 
ing act on the part of the African chief. Livingstone’s clothing 
had been sent on by an advanced party ; and now, that he 
had got thoroughly wet with the rain which had fallen heavily, 
there was nothing for him but to lie down in this state on the cold 
ground. He did so, but Sekeletu covered hiin with his own 
lyanket, and lay himself uncovered during the night. 

On the 13th they were again afloat on the Zambesi. Strong 
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easterly winds raised such waves on the broad deep river, as 
tlireatcnod to swamp their canoes, and compelled them to wait 
till the wind moderated. While waiting, Dr Livingstone was 
treated to some of the ghost stories relatftig to the two large 
islands, wliich lie a little beyond the confluence of the Chobe with 
the Zambesi. The Barotsc believe that, at certain |)arts of the 
river, a tremendous monster lies hid, and that it will catch a canoe, 
and hold it fast ami motionless, in spite of the utmost exertions of 
the j)addlers. While near Nameta, they even objected to pass a 
sjiot, su])posdd to be haunted, and proceeded along a branch in- 
stead, of the main stream. It is strange to find fables similar to 
tliose of the more northern nations, even in the heart of Africa, 
('an they be vestiges of traditions of animals which no longer 
exist ?” Having arrived at the island of Nampenc, lying at the 
beginning of the rapids above the Mosioatunya Falls, it was deier- 
mined that they should strike off* from the river’s course towards 
the north-east ; but before doing this. Dr Livingstone resolved to 
pay a visit to the Falls. The whole scene is described as ex- 
tremely beautiful. At the period of their visit, many flowering 
trees were in their beauty. The burly baobab, groups of graceful 
palms, the silvery inohonono,and the dark-coloured motsouri, grew 
luxuriantly all around. The Falls are bounded on three sides 
by ridges 300 or 400 feet in height, which are covered with 
forest.” Paddling down the centre of the stream, they reached, 
in their light canoe, an island in the middle of the river, and 
on the edge of the lip over wdiich the water rolls,” Here the 
water seemed ‘‘ to lose itself in the earth, the opposite lip of the 
fissure into wdiich it disappeared, being only 80 feet deep.” Their 
|)resent position was not such as to enable them to solve the pro- 
blem, where the vast body of the water went. But Livingstone 
determined to get a nearer approach to the edge. Creeping, 
with awe, to the verge, I peered down into a large rent, which had 
been made ’from bank to bank, of the broad Zambesi, and saw 
that a stream of 1000 yards broad leaped down 100 feet, and then 
became suddenly compressed into a space of 15 or 20 yards. The 
entire Falls arc simply a crack made tn a hard basaltic rock, fix)m 
the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from 
tlie left bank, away through thirty or forty miles of hills.” To 
the Mosi oa tunya (Smoke does sound thep^, he gave the name of 
the “ Victoria Falls.” The bold and picturesque way in which 
the Falls are described, adds much to trie interest of this part of 
the narrative. Some remarks on the geological aspect of the 
basalt, arc suggestive. He tells us, that the ed^ of the rock over 
which tl^e river falls, does not show more than three feet of sur- 
face wear ; and adds, If we take the wani-bf much wear, on the 
lip of hard basaltic rock, as of any value, tKe period when this ro^ 
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was risen, is not geolo^cally very remote.” They returned to* 
Kalai (lat. 17® bV 54' S., long. 25® 41' E.), where the rest of the 
party had been left. Livingstone’s report so influenced Sekeletu, 
that he resolved to ^dsit the Falls, and Dr L. agreed to accom- 
pany him. The chief was much impressed by the grandeur of 
the "scene. On the 2()th of Noveiiroer they bade adieu to the 
hospitable Chief Sekeletu, and proceeded towards the north. 
When about to leave the village of Moyara, on the 25th, an inte- 
resting fact was made known to them. They* learned that tlie 
deadly tsetse can be rendered innocuous by pounding into powder 
the root of a certain plant. It is much to be regretted that the 
kind of plant from which the ])owder was alleged to have been 
got, was not ascertained. On the 26th they reached the villages, 
under an old chief named Marimba. The geology of this district 
is Ariefly described. The stratifieil gneiss, which is the under- 
lying rock of much of this part of the country, dips towards the 
centre of the continent, but the strata are often so much elevated, 
as to appear nearly on their edges. Kocks of Augite trap are 
found in various positions on it. The general strike is north and 
south ; but when the gneiss was first seen near to the basalt of 
the Falls ; it was easterly and westerly, and the dip towards the 
north, as if the eruptive force of the basalt had placed it in that 
position.” The country in which they now were, abounds in fruit. 
It is so plentiful as always to supply at least one article of food 
for the natives, and to wari'ant the saying of the Batoka, “No 
one ever dies of hunger here.” The travellers fared sumptuously. 

“ The tree called Morhuka was now yielding its fruit, which re- 
sembles apples. The people brought it to us in large quantities ; 
it tastes liW a pear, but has a harsh rind, and four large seeds 
wdthin. We found prodigious quantities of this fruit as we went 
along. The tree attains the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
has leaves, hard and glossy, as large as one’s hand. My men almost 
lived upon the fruit, for many days.” Then they “ obtained 
baskets full of Maneko, a curious fruit with horny rind, s))lit into 
five pieces. These sections, when chewed, are full of a fine 
glutinous matter, and awe^t like sugar.” They had also abund- 
ance of motsouri, mamorho, beans called nju, and the magnificent 
oil-yielding motsikiri. We saw liere trees allowed to stand in 
gardens, and some of tlffi Batoka, even plant them — a practice seen 
nowhere else among the natives.” 

The graphic account of the black*soldier ants, with which the 
journal of November 27th opens, is one of the most interesting 
natural histoiy sketches, in the volume. Many of the Batoka 
have a very degraded appearance, and are so, both physically and 
mentally.^ ^ This is mainly the result of tlieir devotion to smoking 
file pernicious mutokivane (Cannabis Saliva). They become 
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its influence. Its effects on their vision are curious. 


“ Some view everything as if looking in through the wide end of 
a telescope; and others, passing over a straw, lift up their feet as 
if about to cross the truiik of a tree.” • 


Journeying on, they pass through the villages of Kaouka, * 
Batoka in alliance witli tlie Makololo, and travel through an un- 
inhabited country of great fertility and beauty. Great trees arc 
dotted over the country, marking the sites of ancient towns. One 
fig-tree was measured, and was found to be 40 feet in circumfer- 
ence. BuflUloes, elands, liarte-bccst, gnus, and elephants, were 
seen feeding tamely in tlie distance. Large rounded masses of 
granite, containing black mica, were found in the places through 
which they liad«receiitly passed. The outer rind of this, as it be- 
comes weather worn, peels off, and large crystals project on the 
exposed surfiicc. On the 30th, they crossed the river Kalotno, 
which is about fifty yards broad, and which joins the Zambesi at 
some distance below the Falls. They had now reached an alti- 
tude of more than 5000 feet above the level of the sea. The 


geological features of the country continued the same, with the 
exception of the occurrence of a formation of clay shale. 

In the beginning of December 1855, they arrived at the first 
of the villages belonging to tribes not in friendship with the 
Makololo. The first reception was very unfavourable, and Dr 
Livingstone’s life was put in jeopardy, by a mad savage approach- 
ing with a battle axe, and seemed in the act to strike, when drawn 
oft by the headsman of the village. On reaching the Batongn, 
they found them friendly. Here the women are clothed, but 
the men go in puris naiuralibus. They walk about without the 
smallest sense of shame ; they have even lost the tmdition of the 
fig-leaf.” After many dangers, they reached tlie confluence of 
the Loangwa and the Zambesi (14th January 1856), and found 
here traces of the Portuguese traders, and on the 3d March they 
received a hearty welcome from the commandant of Tete. We 
need not further follow in detail the wanderings of Dr Livingstone, 
and his devoted party of natives. 

The graphic descriptions of the 'Magnificent river, its falls, 
the geologic^ features of the district through which it flows — 
and the moral and industrial characteristics of the people who 
dwell on its banlcs, or in the iieighbouijipg plains, will be read 
with delight. The geologist will find 'many suggestive facts 
— the botanist will almost wish he were there — the speculative 
ethnologist, will dream of foundations for new theories, the de- 
light of his heart — the merchant will rejoice in the hope, that 
those immense regions, so adventurously traversed and so ably 
described, will, ere long, be opened to the enterprise of commerce — 
aud the man of God, wheth^ devoted to science, to the arts, ^ 
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to tlic direct work of in'cachinfj the Truth, will not fall to pray 
that Livingstone may be spared to realise all that is in liis large 
heart in regard to Africa, and that he may yet see many running 
to and fro, j)roclaimirtg that Word of Life, to the preaching of 
which among the Gentiles, he has given himself. 


III. — Thorndale ; or. The Conflict of Opinions, lly Wii;.liam 
Smith, Author of “ Etliolwold,” etc. Jllackwood and Sons. 

This volume is sure, sooner or later, to have many readers, not- 
withstanding its delects, to which we shall refer. The subjects 
treated of, and the style, always chaste and *beantiful, often 
attractively quaint, in which they are clothed, will not fail to 
secivre the attention of the class for whom the work is avowedly 
written.* We dedicate this little book,” says the Author, in the 
Introduction, “ to the idle hour of the thoughtful reader : to the 
idle hour, for it makes slight ])retensions to instruct ; to the 
thoughtful reader, for it is by the excitement of reflection it 
hopes to entertain.” Like “Friends in (^^ouncil,” and “The 
Eclipse of Faith ” — “ fiction in form but in their substance true ” 
— it deals with many of those higher forms of speculation char- 
acteristic of the cultivated minds of the age. 

Charles Thorndale, stricken with consumption, is represented 
as withdrawing from home-scenes and home-influences and tak- 
ing up his abode in the Villa Scarpa^ on the heights above tiic 
grotto of Posilipo, near Naples, where in solitude he might “ look 
his last and where, as he waited for his change, he might fill up 
his remaining dcays with meditations on tliat which hath been, 
that which is, and on that which shall be hereafter, both for 
himself and for the race of man. Devoted to the “ habit of the 

[ )en,” a common-place book lay continually beside him, in which 
le jotted his stray thoughts on men and things, “ If his thoughts 
recurred to the past, his book took the form of an autobiography. 
Page after page would at other times be occupied in recalling the 
conversation or analysing^ the opinions of some remembered 
friend. It was Diary, it was Essay, it was Memoir, • the occasion 
demanded or the humour prompt^.” Thorndale died ; and Mr 
Smith, having accideiit|)ly strayed into the deserted Villa Scarpa, 
discovered there the !JHS. Such is the somewhat transparent 
story of the common-place book. 

The opening chapter is devoted to the “ Self Review.” This 
chapter Doth gives promise of that beauty of thought and expres- 
sion which meets us richly scattered throughout the book, and 
exmtains the key to the “Conffict of Opinions.” We find our- 
sflves in company with a man of deep religious instincts, which, 
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at every point in the experience of every-day life, arerndely shocked 
by not finding a world in harmony with their higher longings. 
Social life is seen standing out indebted to religion for all of true 
good ill it ; wliilc it not only refuses homage to the heavenly 
guest, but in action seeks to cast reproach upon her. The indi- 
vidualism of man is believed to be educated in waywardness — 
to be petted and made an idol of, and, as a natural result, the 
inti^rosts of tlic community are held to be sacrificed to the wel- 
fare of the few. * Tliorndalc secs the dislocation in society, but 
does not makft the discovery of it in himself. Led once and 
again to that naiTovv line at which hope is seen hankering on the 
veiy edge of despair, he is kept from jdnnging into the dark' sea 
out on which Ife looks, by the presence of an influence which, 
while our author fjols it, wc susjiect he does not clearly under- 
stand. In this, we take it, will be found the main value of the 
book to all, who, as Jiaving themselves entered into Gotfs rest, 
are seeking to lead others into it. Never, perhajis, in the history 
of Britain, has Scripture truth influenced the thoughtful so 
jiowerfully as it does at present. Anti yet, the thoughtful are not 
at rest. In Thonidale we find the free expression of that un- 
rest whhdi may characterise a soul even when in full acquaint- 
ance with the fumi of revealed truth. Hold in knowledge merely, 
and not in the love of the True One, it has yet power to 
sharpen the sentiments, to quicken up into energy sympathies 
otherwise dormant, and to call forth in strength all those feelings 
which find natural gratification in the love of the beautiful in 
nature and in art ; but, if held only thus, it lias no might in it to 
keep man in that path of peace, which, though it reaches into the 
abode of The Ever Blessed, lies on the earth amidst the tangled 
mazes of :i wilUerness of misery and of sin — and no might 
to keep the soul from falling back on itself for peace and joy- 
just as if light were to bo found in the place of darkness, 
and peace \^ierc thought >vars with atfection, and instincts with 
conscience. Every wliere this is felt; and the want of pre- 
sent satisfaction is like the trail of ai^ unclean thing over higliest 
delights. 

“ Why should I live?” asks Thomdale, “What there is of brief 
and fitful enchantment in this life of pain,^ too have partly knowm. 
1 have heard music ; I have seen mountains:^. T have have looked on 
the sea, and cloud, and flowing rivers, and the beauty of women. I 
have loved — vainlj' or foolishly still I have loved. ... 1 have 
given my heart to the poets; I have listened eagerly to whatever 
great truth science has revealed ; I have trod4he paths of philosophy 
till 1 found them interlacing each other, and leading back to my own 
footmarks on the sand ; I have had earnest thoughts and generoi|s 
emotions. If I were to live for centuries, centuries would only bring 
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me these in their decay and degeneracy. What but the withered leaf 
of summer has the winter to bestow ?” — P. 26. 

A few sentences culled from the chapter on Truisims, will illus- 
trate both the shadowy influehce of these abstract truth, and 
Thorndale’s ignorance of the True One — the only manifestation 
of God in which weary souls can find peace, w^ayward souls a 
sure resting-place and refuge, and troubled ones comfort. 

** That there is sympathy and love in the heart of man, and that 
thus his very self, his personal desires, at once embrace the good of 
others as well as his own — what a truth is this.” 

Agjiin — 

“ To embrace the good of others — of a whole society ; to apprehend 
the world in its true divine unity — to feel how beautiful it is ! The 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, as some catalogue them — here are three 
gifts, tlian which could God give no greater to llis creature?” 

Again — 

** Determine what you may about the Will, know that the freedom 
of the man lies in his resison.” 

Once more — 

“We may look upon the progress of man as ultimately resolving 
itself into a gradual revelation of truth to the intellect. llis advance 
in knowledge inainfests itself — Ist, In his Increased power ; 2d, In 
the great contemplation of science; 3d, In that idea of humanity, or of 
human life as a whoUj which each one should carry in his own mind, 
and which should be the fountain source of his morality (!)” 

We have road with interest, The Two Futurities” and ‘^Tlio 
Future Life,” but we nowhere find that Tliorndale has dreamt of 
that which solves the dark enigmas — even that a personal 
Saviour, Himself very God, has brought life and immortality to 
light bp the Gospel. This is the nearest approacli to it — 

“ As men grow better on the earth, they will grow more confident 
in their great hope of immortality.” “ Shall I tell you what religion 
is in its broadest definition i It is life cultivated under God, and in 
the presence of death. Forget death, and there would be little or no 
religion.” • 

“The Retrospect” is full of the beauty of those pleasant 
memories, on which, ^ yre dwell, thoughts like angels cluster all 
around us. Pity that so much touching sentiment should be 
destitute of the strength which tnio faith always communicates ! 
We have seldom met with such beauty of thought and expression 
as in the description of “Childhood, and the Mother’s Silent Aifec* 
tion.” 

Visions of social utopias pass before him, but as his will has 
fteither been disciplined by truth, nor nursed up into strength by 
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promptness in action, he fails in every attempt at good doing. 
Vain resolves pass away in regrets more vain. He has had the 
full knowledge of social disorganization to no purpose. In Man- 
chester ho secs the triumph of white slaifery. In London he 
takes his place among beggars, in order to learn how the lowest 
classes regard those above them. The result of all is, that he 
finds the world out of joint. But his own moral nature is in the 
same unhappy condition ; and so, while there is abundance of 
work needed to be done, he speculates and finds nothing for his 
hands to do.* , 

Our author leaves the details of the personal experience of his 
hero, and has recourse to a common expedient to introduce us to 
forms of thought — of so called religious life — and of social long- 
ings, which could not, in their variety, have been consistently as- 
sociated with one man. Luxmore is brought on the scene as the 
representative of the modern aspirations of the poetic faculty. 
His mens divinior^ finds true joy in compounding the naturalism 
of Wordsworth with the idealism of Shelley. The product, as. 
might be anticipated, is not very healthful : — 

Delusion, followed by a strange despair ; 

Life lost — hope lost ; in solitude I dwell 

Like some pale anchorite, whose faith — whose prayer — 
Died in his cell(!)’’ 

Cyrilj having no manly will to battle with the world, becomes 
})leasantly reconciled to Rome ; and, in the picturesque garb of a 
Cistcrian, sets about trying to educate himself up into everlasting 
life. The cause of Cyril’s change is found in the strict Calvin- 
ism of his father ! The doctrines of retribution and of eternal 
punishment, are evidently not veiy palatable to Thorndale him- 
self. Seckendorf a meditative German, is introduced as the re- 
presentative of self-denial ; and Clarence^ as the easy good doer, 
always dreaming of a social Utopia. The work concludes with 
the Confessio Fedei bt Clarence. This is worthy of a careful 
perusal ; not because of anything original in it, but because it 
contains a well written summaiy of those peculiar phases, social 
and speculative, into which the tfaditional Christian understand- 
ing is at present running. It deals fully with these, but is shy 
of everything like a distinct utterance o^ religious belief The 
section devoted to the justice, mercy, and love of God, is written 
in manifest wilful ignorance of that point at which ri^teousnesa 
and peace meet in harmony, and of that Person by whom grace 
reigns through righteousness. Strange that the Bible views of. 
these things should be kept at a distance I Yet, but for the re- 
flex influence of Bible truth, such a book as Thorndale’’ could 
not have been written. All of strength in the moral tone of ll 
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— and there is much — luis boon drawn, indirectly, from the Scrip- 
tures. Yet the breasts which have nourished the soul arc 
despised. Natural sentiment has been educated and refined by 
revealed truth, until, it begins to look like the truly religious 
spirit. Yet it yields not to the claims of Christ. Yea, it virtu- 
ally denies all obligation to Him. This state of matters grows 
more and more strong, and the only way by which it can be 
neutralised, is by exalting the |)crson of Christ as very God, and 
by directing the thouglitful to Him for truth. It must be shown 
that, while what are called secular forms of truth, Inivc much in 
them useful to man, apart altogether from the thought of a Gcxl 
of grace in connection with them, they yet become most useful, 
even in their worldly relationships, when associated with Him. 
Indeed, without tliis, those who prosecute them, miss the high 
end of their lives, and put away from them that which keeps the 
head steady, as it climbs the heights of knowledge ; and the heart 
sound, as it tries to fathom the mysteries in God’s w^orks, and the 
mysteries of man’s spiritual nature. 

We have thus indicated the drift of “Thorndale,” and, in the 
liglit of these remarks, we can assure thoughtful readers, that 
they will find it peculiarly interesting. 


IV. Supplement to the Fifth Flition of a Manual of Klementary 
Geoloyy. By Sir Ciiarlks Lykll, D.C.L., M.A., F.K.S., 
etc. London : John Murray. 1857. 

This “ Supplement” will be found more deeply interesting than 
Sir Charles Lyell’s former additions to “The ^lanual of Elemen- 
tary Geology.” Since the enlarged fifth edition was published, 
geological discoveries of great importance have been made. 
These are set down and reviewed in the “ Supplement.” New 
phenomena are allowed to tell their own tale. No attempts are 
made to force them into harmony with opinions broadly stated in 
“ The Manual.” On the contrary, Sir Charles, in the candour 
and dignity of true sciencef permits the discoveries to modify his 
former views, and states this to^ie reader. Such contributions 
to science all will cordially welcome who see prevailing tenden- 
cies cither, on the one ^land, to refuse any testimony wliich may 
seem to conflict with favourite theories; or, on the other, to 
catch hastily at new facts and to theorise concerning them, 
without loolung at them in the light of other facts, to which, 
scientifically, they stand related. 

In our brief notice of the “ Supplement,” we shall confine our- 
selves to such portions of it as iiave some bearing, directly or 
indirectly, on some important recent discussions. After a brief 
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analysis of Mr Scarles Wood’s Monograph on the Crag and 
Upper Tertiary Shells of Britain,” the remark is made, ‘‘In the 
above list I have not included the shells of the glacial beds of 
the Clyde, and of st'veral other British deposits of newer origin 
than the Norwieli Crag, in which nearly all, perhaps all, the 
species are recent.” — P. 2. 'I'he light thrown on the alterations of 
climate in tlie successive periods of the Tertiary, by the recent 
palieontological discoveries reviewed by Sir Charles, is full of in- 
teiwst. I'liesc, however, will be differently read by some. In- 
dividual theories on glacial action, etc., will (^eteniiine the point 
of view from which they will be regarded. 

“It is still a maltor of discussion whether the submergence of a 
great part of tlu*, s'outli-(‘a.''t of Eiiglaiul, beneath the sea of the glacial 
epoch, during which the northern erratics of Norfolk and of Suffolk, 
and of Ilighgato Hill, near London, were drifted southwards by^ce, 
took pliicc hefbre or after tlic origin of these (treshwater) deposits at 
Grays, Ilford, and oilier places on the banks of the Thames ; but it is 
(juite clear that, after those Ihiviatile bods were formed, a great sheet 
of ochrcoiis gravel was spread out over the lower levels of the same 
valley, and in it wo find buried the remains of Arctic quadrupeds.” 
— P. 

Without doing more than refer to the modification of the 
table of the Tertiary Fossiliferous strata, and to the decided 
corroboration of the arguments addnecd in “ The Manual,” to 
prove “ that the denudation of the Wealden area took place at 
many successive periods, and at dates widely remote from each 
other,"’ wc come to what appears to iis the most interesting, and, 
perhaps, the most suggestive pages of the “Supplement.” We 
mean those devoted to an account of the peculiarly important 
discoveries of ]\[r S. II. Beckles, in the Middle Purbeck (Upper 
Oolitic) Strata. The stratum explored lies at the base of the 
Middle Purbeck, and “consists of a soft marl, or calcareous 
mud, and is only about five inches thick.” These excavations 
Iiave lately been brought before the public in such an interesting 
Avay by ^lr Kingsley, that we shall introduce the remarks of Sir 
Charles UycII, by giving our reader? an extx*act from Mr Kings- 
ley’s letter : — 

“ A mammal jaw had been already disco^ed by Mr Brodie, on the 
shore at tlic back of Swaiiage Point. Mr ceckles’ business was to 
trace the vein from which this jaw, had been procured, through its 
course along the cliff above, and to search it as thoroughly as he 
could. With that practical sagacity and zeal which distinguishes so 
many of our scientific men, he found* the precious vein (a stratum 
of about five inches thick, at the base of the Middle Purbeck beds), 
and set to work. Before he could lay it bare, he had to remove^a 
superincumbent load of fifty-two feet thick, forty feet of which was 
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solid rock ; and again and again, after losing the vein, where it was 
shifted and snapt by earthquake faults,” to try fresh cuttings at 
fresh parts of the cliff. In nine months he removed many thousand 
tons of rock, and laid bare an area of nearly 7000 square feet (the largest 
putting ever made for purely scientific purposes). Reptiles (tortoises 
and lizards) he found in hundreds ; but the most important discovery 
was that of the jaws of at least fourteen different species of mammalia. 
Some of these were herbivorous, some carnivorous, connected (wo 
undersUind) with our modern shrews, moles, hedgehogs, etc., but all 
of them perfectly developed and highly-organised quadrupeds.” ^ 

At the end of three weeks Mr Beckles had discovered — 

“ The remains of five or six new species belonging to three or four 
distinct genera, varying in size from a mole to that of a hedgehog, be- 
sides the entire skeleton of a crocodile, the shell or carapace of a fresh- 
water tortoise, and some smaller/reptiles.” 

Great additions were afterwards made to these. We must refer 
our readers to “ The Supplement,” for the able interpretation by 
Professor Owen and Dr Falconer of the mammalian remains dis- 
covered by Messrs Brodie and Beckles. Most of these remains 
are those of Marsupial Mammals. But evidences of a higher 
order than the Marsupalia, as in existence in those remote epochs, 
seem not to be awanting. Thus Sir Charles Lyell says— « 

‘‘ While the MS. of these pages was preparing for the press (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1857), part of the cranium of a Mammal was received from 
Mr Beckles, comprising the two maxillary bones and teeth, with the 
intermediate palate crushed, of a small insectivore. On the right side 
of the jaw, the whole series of molar teeth and the incisors are seen. 
The grinders are more numerous, but the dental characters, says Dr 
Falconer, bear a relation to those of the insectivorous genus Enculus^ 
peculiar to Madagascar ; and from the general bearing of the evidence, 
it is presumed that the fossil was a minute placental insectivore.” 

^ Mr Kingsley adds : “To all which our readers may answer, Cui ftonof All 
this may be amusing, curious ; but what is its use ? Its use is this. It was 
supposed till very lately, that few if any mummalia were to be found below tlic 
tertiaiy rock, t. «., those above the chalk ; and this supposed fact was very 
c-omfortable to those who support the«<Joctrine of ‘ progressive devcl(»pment,* 
and hold, with the notorious * Vestiges of Creation,’ that a fish, by mere length 
of time, became a reptile, a lemur, an ape, and, finally, an ape a man. But 
hci^ as in a hundred other cases, facts, when duly investigated, are against 
their theoiy. A very ancient bed of the secondary rocks is found full of mam- 
malia, 08 ^lerfect as most which now walk this earth ; and Mr Beckles’ dis- 
coveries give fresh strength to the theoiy of our best scientific men, that not 
merely species, but wh<3e orders, were created from time to time, by some 
abrolote act of the Almighty mind, as perfect at the first moment of their 
ex isten ce as at any subsequent ona. llius arc the conclusions of sound science 
shown more and more to coincide with those of sound religion ; and evciy man 
who, like Mr Beckles, by discovering physical truth, helps the cause of sjiiritual 
trgth, deserves well of his conntiy, even though all he visibly brings them be a 
few jaws of nmnarketable vennin.” 
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Again — 

Among the latest discoveries of Mr Beckles (March IQth), is the 
lower jaw of a small, adult, predaceous quadruped, with a robust canine 
and only six molars, differing in this respect, as well as in its other 
characters, so far as the evidence at present extends, ,from the maf^ 
supial type.” 

We Iiavo quoted these remarks with the view of both showing 
the rapid marcli of geological science, and of indicating the dan- 
ger of hazfu^ding generalisations on the fruits of our present 
knowledge of the Ibssiliferous strata — generalisations, to the main- 
tenance of wliich religious men may, on religious grounds, have 
pledged themselves. An a])t illustration of this may be found 
in Mr Hugh Miller’s last work. He says, “ Not until we reach 
the times of the Tertiary division do the Mammals in their highei^ 
orders aj^jiear. The great Tertiary volume correspondsjto those 
volumes of Cuvier which treat of the placental animals, that suckle 
their young.” * The lamented author was acquainted with the 
remains of such warm-blooded quadrupeds as the Stonesfield 
l%iecolothennmy Thylacotherinm^ and Amphitheriam; but as these 
were undoubtedly marsupials, he rightly assigns to them a place 
lower down in the geological scale than that assigned to the pla- 
coiitals. The temptation to theorise was such as no one, looking 
at the subject from Mr Hugh Miller’s point of view, could bo ex- 
pected to resist. Docs not the geologic history of the various 
classes of the vertebrata answer chronologically to the classification 
.adopted by Baron Cuvier? Fishes, propagating by eggs or 
spawn — reptiles, by eggs or spawn — birds, by eggs — mammals, 
that jn'oclucc eg<j8 w'ithout shells (marsupials), and last of all, 
placental inammais, appear.” We fear that the discoveries of Mr 
Beckles have fairly knocked the alleged correspondence on the 
head. Sir (’harles Lyell remarks that the Purbeck strata read 
us a most instructive lesson. They had been well searched by 
skilful collectors. The late Edward Forbes had studied them for 
months consecutively ; and they had been numbered, and their 
contents recorded, by the Government survey. 

Yet, when the geologist inquires if any land animals of a higher 
grade than reptiles lived during any one of these three periods, the 
rocks arc all silent, save one thin layer a few^nches in thickness ; and 
this single page of the earth’s history suddenly reveals to us in a few 
weeks the memorial of so many species of fossil mammalia, that they 
already outnumber those of many a subdivision of the Tcrtia^ Series, 
and far surpass those of all the other secondary rocks put together.” — 
P. 24. 

Attempts have been recently made to show that the dassifica- 

* “ Tostimony of the Bocks,** pp. 15 , 92 . ' 
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tion adopted by our highest botanists corresponds with the plant- 
history in the fossiliferous strata when we read it chronologically ; 
that is, that the order of appearance exhibits a parallelism be- 
tween this plant-histdSry written on the rocks and the arrange- 
flients of modern Botany. Exception has been taken to this, on 
the ground that the Old Red Sandstone, which lies deeper down 
in the earth’s crust than the Carboniferous, contains the remains 
of plants corresponding to the class marked VI. by Lindley — the 
Gymnogens^ with concentric growth — wood youngest at the cir- 
cumference, and having more than one cotyledon,; — ^][)lants, then, 
whose organisation is higher than that of the Endogens of the Coal 
Measures, whose growth docs not exhibit the regular concentric 
layers of the Exogens, and whose wood stem, as«in the palms, is 
youngest in the centre, while the seed development is in a single 
cotyledon. Without entering into this controvors\*, or venturing 
any opifiion in our present remarks on the likelihood of a modi- 
fication of the arrangement, one way or other, now argued for, 
there arc some pregnant sentences in the “ Supplement,” to which 
we would direct the attention of our readers. They seem, how- 
ever, to point to the strong probability, that a few years’ diligent 
working in the older strata will rcvc?al to us the remains of the 
higher forms of vegetation, deeper down in the geologic scale 
than we have yet fully expected ; or, more likely still, will make 
it apparent that then, as now, the Thallogens and the highest 
forms of the Exogens obtained during the same ej)ochs. It w'ould 
thus be safest for the student of Natural Theology not to seek 
arguments for unity of design so much in the alleged sc(|uence of 
phenomena, or of groups of phenomena, in the order of time, as 
in the organisation of different fonns of life, in the adaptation of 
these to particular ends, and in their relation to other forms. In 
the section devoted to ‘‘the Evidence of Phanerogamous I*lants 
(not Gymnosperms) in the Coal Formation,” Sir Charles says, 
“ It has been questioned whither hitherto the botanist has ob- 
tained from strata older than the Wealden a single well-deter- 
mined specimen of any flowering plants except Gymnosperms, 
such as Conifers and Cydkds. Ilcnce some imagine that the 
most highly organised structures of the vegetable kingdom were 
first created or developed in geological periods comparatively 
modem. Mr C. Bunbury called my attention lately to an Antho- 
lite in his collection, which be compared to Antholyza, an 
Irideous ^nus, and on which Dr llooker, to whom I have 
shown it, has sent me the following remarks.” — P. 29. Without 
quoting at length Dr Hooker’s letter, we need only say that ho 
withdraws the opinion given in the fifth edition of the Manual, 
jjf 374, of the coniferous relation of the Antholites. What, how- 
ever, seems to us of must interest is, that while upon the whole 
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]ic thinks Mr Bunbury’s specimen bears the strongest resemblance 
to BromeliacecB (Monocotyledons), it yet may be plausibly com- 
pared to Labiatiti and Lobeliacece (Dicotyledons.) He considers 
this Antholite from tlie coal to be the sp^^e of a very highly 
organised flowering plant in full flower,” p. 29. 

The facts to whicii wo have thus briefly referred, will Indicate 
how very important the additions are wliich have been made in 
“ the Supplement” to the literature of Geologic Science. 

y Omplinlofi T An Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By 

Philip Henry Gosse, Jf.R.S. London : John Van Voorst. 
1857. 

In the preface in which Okon introduced to the Englisli public 
Dr Tulk’s admirable translation of “ The Elements of Pliysio- 
])liilosopIiy,’’ ^ he says, “ I wrote the first edition of isio in a 
kind of inspiration, and on this account it was not so well ar- 
ranged as a systematic work ought to be.” Mr Gosse might 
almost have alleged as much for the work now before us. But 
in Ills ease the inspiration is only second-hand, and yet not a 
whit more trustworthy as to source than that of Loren^ Oken. 
AVo suspect, too, that at least one of the quarters to which he 
traces the suggestion of the happy” thought developed in Om- 
phalos, is indebted to Oken’s Physio-philosophy for anything of 
interest about it. I do not claim originality for the thought 1 
liavc emleavoured to work out. It was suggested to me by a 
tract which I met with some dozen years ago, or more ; the title 
of which I have forgotten : I am ])retty sure it was anonymous, 
but it was published by, Campbell, of 1, Warwick Square.” 
Again, he adds in his preface, Tlie germ of the argument, 
however, I have found, since these pages were written, in ‘ The 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,’ of Granville Penn.” This is 
candid enough. It is not impressive. We cannot hope for 
much in a scientific treatise based on a thought in a Plymouth 
brother tract, and seeking corrobora^jon in tlic speculations of 
Granville Penn. • 

We must not, however, withhold our testimony to the admirable 
spirit in which Mr Gosse sets about his work. He has learned 
to regard the senses as not infallible guides even in estimating 
present physical phenomena, and that conclusions drawn from 
processes of reasoning, by a confessedly fallible interpreter, are 
even less trustworthy. This is as it should be ; and if the pre- 
sent theory of the highly accomplished author of “ The Manual 
of Marine Zoology,” and of charming “ Tenby,” have anything 
' Ray Society, 1847. • 
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of plausibility in it, this shall not suffer from the manifest Chris- 
tian feeling and humility under the atmosphere of which the 
theory is propounded. The diflSculty which presented itself to 
Mr Gosse was this,-^there is a manifest (alleged) contradiction 
between what Geology says of the age of the earth’s crust, and 
what unlearned I’eaders hold to be the plain, direct, and un- 
equivocal literal teaching of the Word of God. Mr Gosse re- 
fuses to meddle with the question of interpretation. But why? 
Is it philosophical to deal with and to discuss., the question of 
geological interpretation,* and yet refuse to deal wdth that of tlic 
))ortioii of Scripture on which geological discoveries are held to 
impinge? He tells us that there is a dilemma ; and he believes 
that his theory — a very old one, with a new face^nd a new name 
— is fitted to rescue ns from it. But Mr Gosse knows, that 
wl^jle geologists, from Cuvier to Hugh Miller, have acknowledged 
a diffici\}ty, they have not seen a dilemma, and thus they have 
propounded what they believed to be the solution of the difficulty. 
One theorj'' stands associated with wsucli names as Conybeare, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Chalmers, Fleming, ami Hitchcock. And 
of this we may say, that though w*e would not pledge ourselves 
to it in the face of any future discoveries, yet if means could be 
taken to^ascertaiii the measure of acceptance it has received, two 
things would bo found true : On the one hand, it w^ould turn out 
that the alleged unrest among non-scientific intelligent men 
would be found to have been greatly exaggerated ; and on the 
other, that this theory has actually passed into the public mind, 
and is powerfully influencing it.* 

Beginning with the foundations of the world, Mr Gosse gives 
a series of sketches of great power, and in his well-known graphic 
way, of the varied forms of life, from their first a])pearance to 
the present time. These arc illustrated by drawings of much 
beauty. lie passes rapidly in review the Trilohites of the Silu- 
rian, — the Fishes of the Old lied, — the lieptiles of the ( Carboni- 
ferous, — and the Fachyderms of the Tertiary. These sketches 
and illustrations are to us the most interesting part of this work ; 
and we only wish wo had ^em dissociated from a hobby, and in 
a shape in which they would be suitable for the young. They 
would allure more to the study of this science, as well as give a 
much more correct picture of what hath been^ than is done by 
any Manual ” we nave yet seen. These sketches, and the re- 
ference to the ten miles deep of fossiliferous strata, in which the 
forms of life referred to are embedded, give us the state of the 
question as to the accepted macro-chronology, or theory of the 
great antiauity of the earth. These strata, then, must have re- 
tired millions of years for their formation. We are shut up to 
tbis. No, says Mr Gosse, I have an alternative. And he pro- 
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ceeds to try to shake tlie conclusion, drawn from the existence of 
the fossils, that the living things represented by them must have 
lived and died in situ — must have, in shor|, had an existence as 
species corresponding in duration to the estimated age of the 
strata. So we would put it. Now, it is at this point that 
we sec Mr Gossc diverging. Wc submit, that his first task 
should have been to make out a case in behalf of prochronism in 
the tbrination of the strata, and then to have treated us to his 
illustrations .from the fossilised skeletons. Tliere are the 40,000 
or 50,000 feet'of the Silurian^ with their many thin layers con- 
taining characteristic fossils, — the Derontan^ attaining in some 
places to a thic]|^iiess of 40,000 feet, “ and composed of fragments 
of more ancient rocks, which, by a long process of rolling to- 
gether in a breaking sea, or in the bed of a rapid current, ^ve 
lost all their angles,” and in which the lieaviest pieces Qf rmled 
stones arc found lowest in the deposit, — and, passing the 
polyj)e-formcd limestone between 2000 and 3000 feet thick, the 
coal measures at least 10,000 feet in thickness, and several 
overlying Ibrmations, — we come to the numerous Tertiaiy strata, 
many of which seem to have been laid down so gently as not to 
injure even the tiniest shells. Mr Gossc reckons up all these ; but 
what he should have given us some light on is, the consistency 
of jiroclironism in connection with these, wdth all that we know 
of the present processes of nature. Applying this theory to the 
stratified rocks, it would also ignore the existence at any time in 
the past of those jieriods of great disturbance with wdiich the 
present conformation of the earth is associated. It would say, 
ibr examjde, that when we find fossiliferous strata resting, like 
flying buttresses, on one mountain and another, rising to their 
summits and found equally at their base, the time never was 
wdien they lay horizontally, sis strata now in the course of forma- 
tion lie, but that they were created leaning, as now, in steep in- 
cline on the volcanic mass which supports them! Of course, 
there is no arguing against this mode of putting the question; 
and Mr Gosse will have the pleasu^ of believing that he has 
not been answered. This new method ” would, however, ren- 
der every attempt to attain to a knowledge of the course of 
nature in the past, by looking at it in the light of what is going 
on around, worse than vain. We will not yield to Mr Gosse in 
the estimate of the deep value to be assigned to the probability 
of repeated acts of miraculous interference, but his mode of put- 
ting this seems to us absurd. The reply to all this, we know, is, 

^ But if it be held, that when among planti^ the Exogens first 
appeared, they capie from the hand of the Creator fully formed 
and mature, even as man himself did, and had their twenty K>r 
thirty concentric rings, which ore now to us the marks of their 
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growth, by which we know the lifetime of the tree, why should 
we not hold also, that the strata were formed as we now behold 
them by one creative act?’ Mr Gosse may, perhaps, think as 
little of oiir physiology as we do of his inductive philosophy in 
Omphalos, when we say, that the full formed organism mvjht 
have been realised in full maturity, and having s})pcies well 
marked, without the hidden evidences of what to ns ife suggestive 
of gradual development. In this supposition we stand on the 
same platfonn with our author. It is not very likeJy that, dur- 
ing all the days that Adam lived, and all the ‘days that the 
created organisms around him existed, any prying student in 
animal or vegetable physiology would arise to ciyint the concen- 
tric rings of the Exogens, or pull feathers from the peacock’s tail, 
to (ascertain whether or no they -had a story of the wonders of |»ro- 
chronism to tell to all the generations of the antediluvians ! Jliit 
it is time we should allow Mr Gosse to unfold his alleged new 
hypothesis. lie says, p. 123 : — 

“ I have, in my postulates, bog*red the fact of creation, and I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to prove it. Creation, the sovereign tint of 
Almighty Tower, gives us tlic commencing point, which we in vain 
seek ill nature. Hut Avhat is creation ? It is the biuhkn Imrstimj into 
a circle. Since tliero is no one stage in the course of existenci^ wliich 
more than any other affords a natural commencing point, whatever 
stage is selected by the arbitrary will of God, must he an un-iiatnral, 
or rather a prcter-natural, commencing jioint. The life-history of 
every organism commenced at some point or other of its circular 
course. It was created, called into being, in some delinite stage. 
Possibly, various creatures differed in this respect; perliaps some 
began exi.stence in one stage of development, some in another ; but 
every separate organism had a distinct point at which it began to live. 
Before that point there was nothing; tiiis particular organism had till 
then no existence ; its history pre.sents an absolute blank ; it was not. 
But the whole organisation of tlie creature tlius newly called inio 
existence, looks back to the course of an endless circle in the pa.st. 
Its whole structure displays a scries of developments, which as dis- 
tinctly witness to former conAtions m do tho.se wlficli are presented 
in the cow, the butterfly, and thclbm of the present day. But wliat 
former conditions? 'Jlie conditions thus witnessed unto, as being 
necessarily implied in present organisation, were non-existent ; 
the history was a perfect Dlank till the moment of creation. The past 
conditions or stages of existence in question, can indeed bo as trium- 
phantly inferred by legitimate deduction from the present, as can 
those of our cow or butterfly ; they rest on the very same evidences ; 
they are identically the same in every respect, except in this one, 
that they were unreal. They exist only in their results; they are 
e^ts which never had causes. Perhaps it may help to clear luy ar- 
gument if 1 divide the past developments of organic life, which are 
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necessarily, or at least legitimately, inferrible from present phenomena, 
into two categories, separated by the violent act of creation. Those 
unreal developments, whose apparent results are seen in the organism 
at the moment of its creation, T will qixW pf'oclihmic^ because time was 
not an element in them; while those which have subsisted since 
creation, and wdiich have had actual existence, I will distinguish as 
dtaef/roitir, #3 occurring during time.” 

“Wo have already referred to Oken’s Physlo-philosophy.” 
Snell of our readers as know anything.of that daring, eccentric, 
but yet reuiaiivably able and suggestive work, will remember 
the sections on “ the Sphere,” and on Kotation and when 
these are looked^ at in the light of otlier passages, they will not 
fail to see their resemblance to Mr (lossc’s circular theory of the 
Course of Nature. Oken, however, secs no Deity but crea- 
tion, and says, “All motion is circular, and tliere is everywWlerc 
no straight motion any more than there is a single line oi*straiglit 
surface. Kvervtliing is comprehendiMl in ceaseless rotation. 
Without rotation there is no being and no life.” — P. 33. Again : 
“ The metamorphosis is tlie embryonic transition of the insect, 
after extrusion from the egg, through the three classes of its 
circle.” “ Tlic law is universal. The second and third class of 
every circle traverse, after birth, the classes to whose scries they 
belong.” — I*. 513. Wc might multiply such cpiotations. But do 
w'o wisli to identify ^Ir (losse’s views with those of Oken, wlien 
Mr (jrosse says — “ I am not alluding to any plan of nature, but 
to its co/fm*, cftrsits, — the way in which it runs on. This is a 
circle * We liave no sucli wisli. AVc only de.sire to indicate 
how the views, and even the peculiar phraseology, of one on 
whose labours ('hristiaii men liavc been riglitly accustomed to 
look Avitli suspicion, may so influence them indirectly as to give 
the distinctive* cast to tlieir theories even on deeply sacred topics. 

Our author does not liide from himself the lengths to which 
his theory might be jnislicd. He looks boldly in the face its 
bearing on matters of history, as well as on those of natural science.. 
The “ divining” of Niebuhr, and tlte “ Myth Theories” of theo- 
logians wliose imaginations scoiyi all canons of soqnd criticism, 
and all rules of common sense, would be found harmless if com- 

I iared with the theory now under review. We can at least ac- 
knowledge the strength of the imaginftive faculty in the fol- 
lowing : — 

Let us suppose that this present year 1857 had been tlio particular 
epoch in the projected life-history of the world, which the Creator 
selected ns the era of its actual beginning. At IJis fiat it appears ; 
but in what conditionf Its actual condition at this moment : what- 
ever is now existent would appear precisely as it does appear. . Thfre 
1 Omphalos, p. 113. 
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would be cities filled with swarms of men ; there would be houses half- 
built, castles fallen into ruins, pictures on artists’ easels just sketched 
in, wardrobes filled with half-worn garments, ships sailing over the 
sea, marks of birds’ footsteps on the mud, skeletons whitening the 
desert sands, human bodies in every stage of decay in the burial- 
grounds. These, and millions of other traces of the past, would be 
found, because they are found in the world now — they bc^ng to the 
present age of the world ; and if it had pleased God to call into exist- 
ence this globe at this epoch of its life-history, the whole of which 
lay like a map before His infinite mind, it would certainly have pre- 
sented all these phenomena ; not to puzzle the philbsopher, but be- 
cause they are inseparable from the condition of the world at the se- 
lected moment of irruption into its history ; bccau.^o they constitute 
its condition — they make it what it is.” 

!|^nough : Mr Gossc has not made out a strong plea for I’ro- 
chronisqa. W e regret that the writer of tlic Manual of Marine 
Zoology” should also be the author of Omphalos.” 

VI. — The A cts of the A postles Explained. By JosKnr Addison 
Alkx^vndek, D.D., Professor in the Princeton Theologicnl 
Seminary. Twovols. London : James Nisbet and Co. 

We have risen from the perusal of these volumes with the im- 
pression, that so ripe a product of scholarship and thought will 
reach, and continue to occupy, a high place in the literature of 
Scripture exposition. The inspired history, which tbrins the 
subject of the ivork before us, is now beginning to experience 
fair treatment. Former English coiniiicntaries, or lectures on 
selected portions, such as those of Sumner, Dick, and Biscoc, 
came far short of grappling with the plan, the structure, or the 
contents of the book. What Dr Alexander Justly calls the 
monstrosities of exposition” perpetrated by German Rationalists 
— especially the daring speculations of the Tubingen school — 
have led to the publication of works in which we recognise both 
a just comprehension of what behoved to be done, and something 
like an adequate encountering of the difficulties of the case. 
Hackett, and Schaff, and Baumgartra, are noble examples of 
what sanctified scholarship can do for the exposition of the Divine 
Word. And Dr Alextnder^s work is not only worthy of being 
placed beside these ; it is, in some respects, deserving of a higher 
place than any of them. Keeping in view its nature as an ex- 
position verse, by verse, designfeu, moreover, for the general 
reader — ^the plan of it thus affording little scope for dissertation 
or breadth of argument — ^we regard it as furnisning an eminently 
a]ple and satisfactoiy explanation of tlie text. The author makes 
no parade of learnihg^his references to authorities are exceed- 
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ingly rare ; but he evinces thix)aghout a most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the subject. Vexed questions are 
fairly met, and undergo a masterly treatment ; while the render- 
ings which have met witli general acce^ance are brought be- 
fore us in a. fresh and vigorous style. 

One of the most gratifying results of modem criticism, as ap- 
plied to the Acts of the Apostles, is the establishment of its unity 
of ])lan. Jt might once be regarded as " a desultory series of 
anecdotes ojr rbminiscenccs it can be so regarded no longer. 
The patient study of the text, by candid and competent men, 
has brought out the fact, that a s])ccial purpose was before the 
mind of the writer, guided as he was by the Divine Spii’it, and 
that this ])urpose has been admirably and successfully carried 
out. ^ That this should be the case is not wonderful ; it is in 
keeping with the harmonious arrangement which pervade# the 
works of God ; and we arc persuaded that an enlightftied criti- 
cism has yet to discover many precious illustrations of Scripture 
being in its several parts constructed on a plan, wdiich w'as fully 
before the mind of the writer, while, at the same time, the Divine 
Author was rendering each part— history, or song, or prophecy — 
a fitting contribution to- the devcloj)incnt of Ilis entire design. 

It is now fully admitted that the Acts of the Apostles is a 
second treatise of Luke, designed as a supplement to his gospel ; 
and that, while his object in the earlier histoiy is to exhibit the 
experience of Christ on earth, his object in the subsequent one 
is to record the doings of the ascended Saviour in the propaga- 
tion and establishment of His own truth. And further, the book 
is recognised as a liistory of the planting and extension of the 
Church among the Jews and Gentiles, by the institution of great 
radiating centres at important points throughout the empire, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem and ending at lioine.” “ Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” Dr Alex- 
ander does not refer to Dc Wette’s observation, that these words 
contain tlie whole plan of the Acts, but he remarks that the gra- 
dation corresponds to the great^penbds of the history recordec tin 
tho book.^ In addition to tlii^ he shows such a ^rasp of the 
whole subjcct-^uch an acquaintance with the tendencies of the 
time, the condition of the Jewish comillanity, and the evolution 
of tho Divine ])ian for the propagation of the Gospel,'— he treats 
the text in so masterly and exhaustive a manner, and the expo> 
sition is so well sustained thronghout, that kre^ are lasting 
in regarding this work as one of the best on the Acts” in the 
English language, and probably the best, as it is the last; of the 
author’s productions. ■ 

But let us indicate the characteristios of the work befonT^ 
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with the view of establishing the high opinion which we have 
been led to form of it. Tlie first merit of Dr A. as an interj)re- 
ter — we speak solely in reference to these volumes — is honesty. 
He deals fiiirly with <he text. While you cannot fail to dis- 
cover his views on church government and other points, he is 
never disingenuous. You cannot think of him as labouring to 
establish a pre-conccived opinion, but rather as seeking to 
ascertain what is the mind of the Spirit. But Dr A. has not 
only the moral qualification of uprightness and li;cedom fi’oin 
bias — he is a scholar, and a ripe and good one. Ilia acquaintance 
with the original of the New Testament being minute and ex- 
tensive, the critical and exegetical value of this work may be 
rated very high. As specimens of wise discrimination and exe- 
getical talent, we may instance the following: — the distinction 
bet\feen the ‘‘was taken up” of i. 9 and that of i. 2 

{av0.7iip&T ^ ; the reference to as combining the ideas of 

wonder and awe, the dread which the felt ])resencc of Deity 
ever inspires, blending with the amazemcait produced by the 
wonderful works of (iofi : his remarks on the vsuinpoi of v. (5, and 
vgoev/tfxo/ of V. 10; and the very satisfactory view of' g'v oA/yw, as 
contrasted with h fMyd/.ffj, in xxvi. 28, 2t>. We are astonished 
that Alford should consider these a<lverbial cxi)ressions as refer- 
ring to the nuimu*r^ and not to the effect of persuasion. But our 
author is less successful in other cases. Thus he is manifestly 
at fault when he renders oD; 6 i\arr,p sihro sv rr, iota i^Viyrr/a, “ which 
the Father hath fixed in the exercise of Ilis own jiower.” ’Ky 
ibicp i^oue/cp seems identical in meaning with the corresponding 
expression in v. 4. We are at a loss to see that an intimation 
of the times and seasons having been fixed by God is a riiproof 
of excessive curiosity, while the fact, that He is not ])leased to 
reveal them, is a reason for not prying further. I'lieii “ His 
angel ” in xii. 15, must, in the lips of the disciples, have meant 
something more than the visit of an angel. Again, we think 
Alford’s view of iii. 12 the preferable one, because? more natural 
ahd more in accordance with the original — “ Why marvel ye at 
t/iis mcm, or why look ye so eafnestly on us, ns though by our 
own power or holiness we had made him to walk ?” And, lastly, 
while we concur with Dr A. in holding groundless the distinction 
sometimes made betweeft xr^/xara. and vvdp^tig, as denoting re- 
spectively real and personal property, Mre think he might liave 
suggested that the former conveys the idea of acquisition. Dr 
A. displays great acuteness in ^miiKing out the force of expres- 
sions which would not strike the cMinaiy reader, as the “ and 
now” of XX. 22, 25, 32; the last being described ns “a third 
e%rt to conclude, tlie others having failed as it were from strong 
emotion and unwillingness to leave them ” But his prime cha- 
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racteristics arc good sense and good judgment. By a kind of 
shrewdness — an intuitional perception of the fitness of things — 
lie is often guided, and guides his readers, to a simple and satis- 
factory interpretation of what has occasion<!d many fruitless logo- 
inachies. Thus, how plain his view of xv. 21, as implying that 

the continued reading of tlie Law, in services accessible to both 
(Jews and (j entiles), ‘afforded some excuse for the remaining 
])repossessions of the one class, and at the same time left without 
excuse the disregard or violation of them by the other.’' So, on 
xxi. oO, he sav«fi, ‘^Thc ])riests andLevites on duty in the temple, 
wlicn they saw Paul violently dragged out, shut the doors, in 
order to exclude both him and his assailants, with a view not 
only to their own security, but also to preserve the sanctuary 
from being made the scene of a tumultuous brawl." Ifeferences 
like this might be multiplied ; but we shall only further notice, 
as betokening unusual good sense, the remark on the fldershij) 
(i. 441), the explanation of Paul's change of name (ii. 11), and 
the author's estimate of (iallio’s character and Oamaliel's counsel. 
4'he only case in whicli his jiidgincnt seems to be at fault, is the 
.siip])osition which lie brings forward, that the “ two men who 
stooil hy the aj)ostlos, as they gazed after their ascending Lord, 
wi^’c Moses and Elijah. lie admits that this is a mere conjec- 
ture, but he evidently regards it with favour. We cannot but 
esteem Baiiingarteii's remark on the ai)i>oarance of the ^^two 
men," as imlieatiiig a more profound thought ; ‘‘ While the 
going uj) of Elias may be compared to the -flight of a bird, which 
Jione can follow, the ascension of Christ is as it were a bridge 
between heaven and earth, laid down for all who are drawn to 
Him by ilis earthly existence. This bridging over of the gulf 
between earth and heaven had been brought before the view of 
the (liscii)lcs from the very beginning (John i. 52) ; and by this 
passage also, we may perliaps explain the fact, that after the 
ascension the disciples arc immediately joined by two heavenly 
messengers, who are spoken of as men. For it is only in agree- 
ment with the fact, that ffesus, who had lived with men as their 
equal, is now exalted into he|ven* if messengers descending 
from the height of heaven stand and speak with the apostles as 
their felbws.” 

In these volumes some able discassfons occul*. We would 
single out, as e$|)ecially worthy of note, that contained in the 
comment on xiii. 32-37; and that pursued through the earlier 
verses of the 23d chapter, with reference to the scene” be- 
tween Paul and the l^igh 4Priest ” Ananias. There are some 
points, however, in regard to which wa deam the reasoning of 
Dr A. less satisfactory. Thus, on xi. 20, h^ pleads for the r^- 
ing of the texm receptus. The most ancient copies, howoVer, 
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(as Dr A. admits), give while the internal evidence is 

very strong in the same direction. There is much force in the 
considerations, that the term ’lou8a/o/j, in verse D), includes the 
Hellenists, while xa/,«in the sense of ‘^also,” renders the reading 
"E?.?.rjvas quite intelligible ; and that, unless it he in this passage, 
•we have nowdiere any mention of a w'ork of grace among the 
Gentiles at Antioch — no germ, therefort, of a Gentile church 
there. are not sure that the author is right in his attempt 
to justify Paul’s disregard of the repeated \vjfi*nings and dis- 
siiasives which w’(‘re addressed to him as he went 14^ to Jerusaleni 
for the last time. lie argues that the Apostle was acting under 
the direction of the Spirit. We can conceive strong reasons flir 
supposing that Paul w'as not permitted to err in this matter, but 
the Sciyttum evidence of his being “ led of the Spirit ” is not 
plaki. 

In th6.se goodly and able volumes tlie accomplished author has 
laid the Church under a heavy debt of obligation. 


Vir. — Ifefelc ConciUm-^fcschichte. (History of the C^oiincil^.) 
Hand I. and II. Pp. 827 , and 938 . 

. • 

Tine productions of Gennan Romanist literature are comparatively 
little known in this country. Some have read McJhlers Symbolik, 

I ierliaps, in a translation, in the 00111*80 of a special study of tlic^ 
[^opisli controversy; hut of the teeming activityof the Romi.sh pn ss 
in Southern and Rheni.sh Germany, few are rightly aware. Vet 
Some of these Romanist works are iv(?ll worthy of atteidion 
from the Protestant cliurclios. To a ripe scholarship, a thorough 
ac(|^uaiiitance with all the phases of Protestaiiti.sm around them, 
and not a little intellectual vigour distingui.sliing their authors, is 
added a zeal for Romanism, which never misses a weak point in 
the apologctical literature of their op])Oiieiits, or negleeis an 
opT)ortunity of commending' their eluircli to the attention of 
rulers, and to the sympathies of cultivated minds. Most of them 
have likewise the pecuiiarly^iiiflpential gift of ability to suit tludr 
essays in dogmatic, and in liistorical literature and controversy, 
to the apprehension of tliO' general public — a gift, the cultivation 
of which has been too^tich n^Iected by many of (mr ablest 
ecclesiastical controvera^^p^^ie of the most note-worthy of 
recent pnldications4||J|CSy&M is^tho work whose title 

t^have placed at Joseph 

mfole, Pi^esimr University oi 

Tbl^tagen, may be on TiheaP^hdiV the man most 

to bo ranked ^^Traromor to the leadersbij) 

oTthe Romish ecclesiastic mind in In his 
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youth, lie i?a\o to tlie world a life of Cardinal Ximenes, of 
which a much enlarged and improved edition was published 
last year. lie siiperiiitended a j^ood and cheap edition of the 
A])ostolic Fathers, amon^ whom he inclu(|jes the author of the 
F})istl(’ to Dio^netiis. This work has had great success. For a 
nuniher ot‘ jears, he, in conjunction with Kiihn, Aberle, and 
others, lias l)een editijp of tlie Tiibingen Qnartul^Srhrifty the 
chii'f Iionianist liexicAv in (xennany. Not a few of the most 
( laborate, scholjirlike, and in every sensAj able articles, in the 
Lexicon of AVetzer and Wclte, arc -fiom his jien. But the 
work on ^^hich he means mainly to rest his claim to ]>rescnt 
and tutiirc a[)prcciation,* is ‘^thc llistory of the C'ouiicils.” It is 
to be coni|)leted) in fi\e largo volumes. The first two (all yet 
published) bring down the narrathe to the general recognition, 
in tile Western (Miurch, of the decrees of the 5th Eciiineijjcal 
(^ouncil, in the beginning of the se\enth century. work 

sup])lies a ^^ant much felt. Bungener has gi\en a readable and 
accurate history of the (^ouncil oi Trent, within a moderate com- 
])a's; but we have no general narrative of the S\ nods of the 
C’hurch, except the v’oluminous works of Mansi, Ilardouin, and 
others. Few, except for a special purpose, will w.ule through 
their enormous folios. All students of Cliurch llistoiy, ac- 
ijuaiiited with the German language, will therefore hail with 
])l(‘asure this new work of Professor llefele. It is jileasingly and 
carefully written, without indeed the brilliancy of* Ilase, or the 
de|)th of Neander. It is full of assiduously accumulated research 
iH)on all parts of the w idc theme. The general, })rovincial, and 
mixed Synods, are all embraced ; the most importants acts given, 
both ill the original Greek or Latin, and also in a German trans- 
lation. Of course, a Protestant reader will be on his guard 
against the Pomish bias with which the book is written ; but 


that bias is never couched in ofiensive or embittered language. 
The British reader will observ'e, ^h interest, that the councils 
held in our countiy during tKl period embraced in these 
volumes, arc duly chronicled and annotated. A large part of 
the se(*ond volume is taken ujS, as w^s to be expected, with the 
Three Ghapters dispute. ^ This is a strong point with Hefele, and 
it may be well to look at it. ' Mosheiip describes the controversy 
ill the Allowing sentences The; ]B)g)perw Justinian (a.d* 

f) 1 i) burned with zeal to extiipat^ Ihe^imf^ ^trenuoos* Monophy- 
sites, who were called Acephati^V^Huii^ oaun^el 

with Theodoras of fisBsarea, 
also a Monoph3|j|e l4k4.hOi 

genists, by stir»|[ a m^i|F^bwtrov^m fix eMie 

the Council of ^|wGedob, ahd i&mtiHM^curaM 
Ncstorians persM4e4'^e Empetwn^Coowye that 
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would return to the Churcli, provided the acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon were purjred of those three chapters in which Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Bishop of Cjrus, and Ibas of 
Edessa, were acquitte/1 of error; and piwided that certain writ- 
ings of these men, favoumble to the Nestorihn errors, were coii- 
deniiicd.” This was done, but it ga\e great offence to the 
bishops of the West.^ Vigilius, the Romai^rontiff, among others, 
resisted it. J astiiiian summoned Vigilius to Constantiiipple, and 
compelled him to cot demn the ^ Throe Chapters.’ But the 
African and Illyrian Bisliops, on the other hand, C()nij)ellc(l 
Vigilius to revoke that condemnation.’’ ’ Ilofelc^seeks to clear 
Pope Vigilius from the charge brought against him hj oven the 
most recent and moderate Protestant writeis, /is, IIu«!sov and 
Ilase, of having been raised to the See of Kome, by ha\ing pro- 
mis^ the Empress Theodora to favour the Monopli\ sites, lint 
the^ vacillation and questionable orthodoxy of the Pontiff come 
plainly out in the course of the Professor’s narrative, and the 
case remains as, hard a nut as ever for the advocate^ of Pajial 
infallibility to crack. 

The work is got up with all the typographical elegance of the 
Freiburg press, and is distinguished by a detailed table of con- 
tents and a most minute index to each \olume. 


^ Ur Hefele lays more stress than we would do on such autho- 
rities as DrLingard’s Antiouities of the Saxon Church and 
iu one or two cases has failed to refer to recent English works 
on parts of his extensive subject. But this latter censure is 
to German Protestant writers, llcr/og’s 
for example, while chronicling third and fourtli- 
ecclesiastics, omits all mention of .Joseph Butler, 
and of Arnold.” It is, indeed, true 
charge ; for, to take recent publica- 
ttOQS on example, in none of tliem, except 

Milman on Latin Christianity,” 
§0 with the recent productions 

or Romanist. This is not cre- 
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Art. I. — 1. An rnqniry into Hw I 'mJUnlitj/ of Marly Roman Jlia- 
tory. IJv tlio Kiglit Hon. 0. ('ORNWAi.i. Lewis, Bart. 2 
vols. is.).). 

2. The History of Ancient Rome. By NlEBliim. Translated 
liy II \«r. and Tuirtav.\u.. .*> vols! 

La Hemiblique Romaine. J*ar Louis tic Beaufobt. 2 vols. 
171.). 

The tide of favour socins f.ist subsiding from tl*e “ discoveries” 
ol‘ Niebnlir. It will be lucky if the reflux docs not rush into re- 
.action. 'Tliis, in f.tct, w ould be .an error of e,xccss on the other side. 
Perhaps, how over, in tlie order of nature generally, it is neces- 
sary for tlie due reelificjitioii of the crooked stick of imitation. 
Tlie impetus .ac([uircd by tlie inert mass of NiebuhrfPIbllow'ers 
can alone be oveirome by a proportionate excess of force. The 
evil, t1ici’ctl)ro, still would be, that tliis extreme of counteis>move- 
ment should pass in turn for tlie truth, and mask the proj^fess of 
the ],.n‘eiit impulse ; should be accepted as a doctrine, and not 
ajipix'ciated as a discipline. It is this progress towards the 
middle line of gnn ity and rectitude — a progross in effect, although, 
a regress in direction, and which spontaneously takes plaee upon 
the one side and the other — tliat seems most xir§mt, and now 
matiue, to lie detenuined and diroc^. ^ ^ ^ 

It is gratifying to see tkis law o& all investiMtiop xeco^* 
nised by Niebuhr, however dangerous to bis j^ietenfioi^ " His 
who contends,” says he, “ a^nst noted mjudfoes, digg^g to 
the bottom of them, and rtyoTved to upset «>eir dominiof) cannot 
possibly keep entirely fixse fixim excw ; lie is led into by 
contemptible aspect which eve^jrtibing oonneoted witib'tim sljk 
error wears in his eiyes. Modetvtioii, Ban tmly cone in aner 4ilm 
VOL. xxvm. KO. I.VI. T M 
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victory is achieved. Then is the time to look into the eiToneous 
opini^^ which had previously been current, for those features of 
truth which bad been crusted over : and the restoring this truth 
to honour^ when purified irom what had made it worthless, is a 
deli^tful reward, to whicl^an honest niltp^ will joyfully sacrifice 
his hypothesis.”^ This is right honestly and intelligently spoken. 
And we may hope that the loss interested disputants about his 
doctrines respect too much their aiitlior^s merits not to abide by 
bis concession. 

The real services of Niebuhr to Roman history are various, 
lie has bi'oken up the classic incrustation of routine ; or, to speak 
strictly, not the classic, but the scholastic, the pedantic. lie has 
directed a more intelligent attention to philology as an instruiueiit 
of exploration in the primeval, stage of histoiy. lie has effec- 
tually, in fine, evolved a large mass of views or elements wliich, 
if not .4lrictly truth themselves, may become media of attaining it. 
Ho has, then, shattered an obstruction, supplied an implement, 
prepared materials ; and done all these, in the most difficult and 
the most dignified of sciences. Jiut to those benefits, all and 
each, tliere is undoubtedly a drawback. 

The first, being executed naturally by the Thor's hammer of 
his country — by a shower of isolated blows, not by a systematic 
solvent — imposed its violence for vigour upon even the initiated, 
and imparted undue authority to results merely negative. The 
efficacy of philofogy has been made paramount, if not exclusive, 
and while the author had conceivea it in little better than its 
verbal compass : he thus was working wdth a tool of which the 
nature was known imperfectly,- and so far setting, as the adage 
has it, a blind guide to lead 4nle blind. In fine, the instruinent 
had been directed, not by methoa, but by intuition. The declared 
object of the author was, as he frequently expresses it, to c/ivine 
die internal history” of the Soman people in their infancy. So 
that, how'ever Niebuhr might have succeeded for his own part, 
through the prerogative of that fiavrssuy or sort of Greek “ second 
sight,” of which he does not hesitate to claim naively the gift,* 
still the value of his process could be scarcely more than per- 
sonal ; the new advance which he impelled must be arrested with 
his death ; thft troop of followers, when the dark lanthem of the 
leader was extinguished, would, by the instinct of such natures, 
rush all back to the olc^ l^ht. And on the third head, the 
acqmred eleihents must be discredited by this retreat, and be de- 
preciated in themselves, from misconception of their true cha- 
mber. For even discovery has but tfie value of mere desultory 
ddrmishfpg, without the method which lays a basis for defending 
and eatramng it. ; * ' 

» voi. 4 p. a6fi. ' ' , * voi. iii., p. 318. 
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13at Niebuhr was as loose himself in the conception of his re- 
searches, or, in the wonted phrase, his mission, as he has found 
and left tlic public. He felt, indeed, bis proidnc^ was partici^ 
larly the interior ; what he professes to disclose is the inside of 
Koinan history. And in this point Ids mere instinct had informed 
him ariffht. "But on descending into the cavern, the landscape 
naturalty disappeared, and he ibrgot that the inside was not the 
all of his subject-matter. He did still worse, and set the inside 
to repudiate tlie outside, instead of seeing in this a co-part and 
the clew to the interior. Nay, in tlie third place, the guide he 
substitutes is not alone a mere hypothesis, but one that is more- 
over wrong, as resting on a false analogy. His work revolves on 
the assumption, that the unknown in Koinan history may be con- 
cluded from the historj' of modem nations, his own particularly: 
overlooking the compound difference of race, epoch, civilization,, 
and even the fact that modern history requires itself a test, a 
.theory. Nor is this cluster of misconceptions at all peculiar to 
Niebuhr. It is assented to, nay urged, by even the latest of his 
adversaries, of whose uork (which heads our epigraph) the 
avowed object is antagonistic. For” (says ho, speaking of his own 
principles) “ if they he sound as to the early ages of Rome, they 
must be equally sound when applied to those of Greece.”^ This 
universal parallolism of nationalities and ages is still a universal 
fallacy in all historicjil philosophy; although, Jin particulars, its 
absurdity be often foreecl on even common writers. 

For example. Colonel Mure, in his History of Greek Literal 
turcj has the following observations, which are quite particular to 
the (]uestion : — “ The value of historical analysis as a means of 
critical illustration, must depend oi^a right estimate of the special 
circumstances by which the case supplying the parallel may 
happen to be distinguished. .In the present instance, for ex- 
ample, no appeal could properly be made to the theological ele- 
ment of Teutonic fable in elucidation of the Greek heroic niytho* 
logy, unless on the understandiny that the fundamental principles 
of the two systems of paganism were the same; or, at least, that 
110 such difterenco existed between them as to render illogicat'or 
improbable, in the one case, conclusions which might be probable 
or certain in the other. It happens^ however, that in respecC^tO 
the peculiar feature now in que^ion, tlie Hellenic system ' of 
polytheism is marked by characmriatics exclusively proper to 
itselfj and which preclude, or ratlier reversey the test of analogy, 
which it has been here pixmc^ed to derive from Teutonic 
romance.”^ Here the pi;p^ciple is tpeognised, though only as a 
rale of logic, and even urged in xeftitatioit oS the^sam^eutonic 
test : and yet the writer, at the same the force of hje 

«Vol.U.,ch.l4. "" ^yd.i.,p.SS. 
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own objection, by representing the fact it rests upon as but an 
accident — a thing of happening” — a feature peculiar” to a 
particular case. So faint and fragmentary is the notion, even 
where it gleams at all, of the pen'asion of such national con- 
* trasts, not to say of their oi^anic necessity ! 

To throw some light upon this great order, both for its sub- 
stantive importance and as a necossaiy preparation to judge the 
Niebuhrian controversy, it is requisite to task the reader with a 
few abstract but obvious principles. 

It must be obvious that in every subject the exploration of the 
^‘interior” presupposes and depends upon a knowledge of the 
exterior. The latter aspect is exhibited spontaneously, and to the 
senses; theotlier is accessible but to the intellect, and by art. But as 
those com’ses of inquiry run adversely to each other — the exterior 
along the surface, the introverted athwart the body — the specu- 
lations are reciprocally thought to be repugnant. The extremes 
of oscillation are earlier noted in their contrariet}', than they can 
be in their community of subject and impulsion. In the exterior, 
which precedes^ there for the time is no suspicion that entire 
knowledge of each object is not oflered by the outside ; and the 
inquirer, even unconsciously, erects upon this basis a scheme of 
mere co-ordination, his fancy furnishing the causes. But w'heii the 
structure straggles ofl^ through the empirical additions, like our 
own feudal architecture, from all illusion of congruity ; and when 
the intellect, become maturcr by this exercise to desire unity, is 
led to seek it, as the next alternative, in the interior — the so- 
called essence, then the classics resolve to cling to the vci’;^' moss of 
their hoary edifice, and the reformers uproot its basis among, the 
rubbish of the general ruin. And yet the basis of bare tact must 
be the same in both inquiries. They but repose iij)on oi»j)Osite 
sides of it, as the reflection aud the object arc ol)scrved to do, 
for instance, on the margin of a lake. But in this state they 
can be contemplated, tlie exterior but surface, and the inte- 
rior but in section, with the distortion of foreshortening. These 
views, in all things, are harmonized but through the notion of 
solidity — a notion moulded by their long conflict, and itself 
opening a third procedure. I'hcse three phases of speculation 
may be rendered more familiar by denominating them Induction, 
Analysis, Synthesis. 

Now, the second of these stages is the place of Niebuhr ; and, 
we may add, it is the province of his nation also, and his whole 
race. For, as these logical operations have their executory, 
o^ans in the three progressive ages o^individual and of national 
Im— the vsxterior vie^jr in . infancy, the interior in adolescence, 
and the compound and intermediate view of full reality in the 
mind’s maturity — so are they necessarily accumulated simulta- 
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iieoiisly or in space in the three classes — ^prodactive^ active, and 
deliberative— of each community, and, in the expanse of an inter- 
national community, by three races. What leaves no doubt of this 
necessity in the case of mind and of society is, that the processes 
are tliosc 'vvhicli nature observes in amimal formation also. She 
first be^Tins, it is known, the embryo with an exterior membrane ; 
she passes next to the interior^ and outlines severally its various 
contents ; it is only in tlie tlurd sta^, and on the basis of the 
])revi()us results, that she proceeds to tlie supreme process of syn- 
thesis and development. Such, in short, is universally the order 
of nature ; and the criterion of true method is to follow nature’s 
l()otstei)S. Tliis is done by men collectively, and in proportion to 
the mass, they being in this state led by instinct or by hauit. The 
guidance*, at its Jiiinimiun in the discretion of the individual, attains 
the maximum in a wliole nation, and still more folly in a. race. 

Accordingly, in the great ma(;hinery that works our actual 
civilization, tliese tliree main organs are presented in due succes- 
sion and opposition. Tlie lioman nation, which was the earliest, 

. and gave the basis of law and religion, is as distinctively inductive 
and exterior in even that I’eligioii. The induction explains the 
aggregated gods of its old Pantheon ; the exterior, the idolatry 
iin})uted to its Christianity. For idol-worship is the merely 
sensile veneration of that moral nature, which those who feel 
it not within them must set in matter before tlie senses. The 
gencjral character will be elucidated more conveniently in the 
sequel, as our business for the moment is with the second social 
organ. In fact, the nation that succeeded to and subverted the 
lioman powei*, is with like consonance addicted to the interior 
and analytic, — a ra(!c that sjieculates and acts from the impulsions 
of ])ersonality, from the suggestions of the subjective, not the 
imiiressions of the objective. These very terms and this distinc- 
tion announce the vast Teutonic family, of which the analytic 
mission is so well testified by its history. It commenced'duly 
with the barbarous analysis of force, in the invasion and destruc- 
tion of the government of Rome ; but it accepted the sensile re- 
ligion, being then itself in the stage of sense. With the develop- 
ment, by civilization, of its own intellectual powers, it set to 
analyse, and overthrovi^ in turn, the Roman religion, in miest 
of something analogical to the itjj?al within itsdf, but which 
this relfgion did not contain. This hypothetidal interior^ 
this spiritual significance, was thus pursued with the same iur 
stinct through the structure of the Church. Arriving later at 
an aspect of the ancient edifice, still more complex, the analytic 
race assailed the very history of tlie Roman people. Breludmg 
here with the two Dutchmen, Gluverius and Perizonius, the 
movement reached its Luther in the Qermon Niebulir. 
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As the definition above advanced of the researches of this in- 
novator was the point to be elucidated by the mission of his race, 
we need not follow the latter fiirther into details moreover evi- 
dent. It is this mission that sends the Germans into all the 
purUeus of antiquity, historical, philological, political, religious, 
and renders them the powerful qnarriors for the new edifice of 
civilization. As to the organ of the third, the architectural 
function, which was to rectify the opposite excesses of its two 
fellows — which was to keep in view conjointly the interior and 
exterior, to put together by synthesis the materials which they 
prepared, — m a word, to organize or to reform in the proper 
sense, the later rise into i)redominanco and the residual place in 
Europe, appear to point to the Celtic race. 

But to return to Niebuhr, who is now wrested fmm a cloud, 
no doubt as gaudy, but also as misty, as used to hide the gods of* 
Homer. He stands, in fact, unveiled in both his merits and tle- 
fects, with the normality, and even necessity, of the concurrence 
of the two ingredients. VCg comprehend the singularity of his 
pursuits of the “interior;” the deep impulsion wliich he lisis 
given to the study of Homan liistory, which is tlic natural pre- 
parative for the pliilosophy of general history ; tlie j)hiIological 
and subjective descrJ])tion of his main instrument, whicli is tlie 
usual Nominalism of his race, advanced to history. We can, 
moreover, now discern, amidst these positive ailvances, that tlie 
nature of the results is, notwithstanding, merely negative ; can 
see the desultorincss of fonn, the dogmatism of the spirit, the 
utter chaos of the facts, the unreality of the hyjiothcsis. Ami 
all this, as in the nature of the process of analysis. 

In fact, this method moves by turns upon earth and imagina- 
tion. It does not regulate the facts by one another, like induc- 
tion: it despotizes them by an opinion or a sentiment of the 
explorer. It works, as Bacon has expressed it, ex anulotpa 
heyminis. Hence it is of all the fittest for making dupes and 
reputations, as it presents at once a bait to both the mystics 
and the materialists. It might be likened, in cfiect as well as 
movement, to Virgil’s Fame : — 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter^ubila condit. 

• « « « * 

Tam ficli praviqiy tltiaz, quam nuncia veri. 

It is exactly, indeed, the herald, not the bearer, of the truth. 
Pfom its progressive alternation between fiction and fact, pro- 
^^eds, as premised, the reaction againit the doctrines of Niebuhr. 
The oscillation takes. .gjlacefiroqueDtly within the German* nation, 
which has its periodic jhvings between J acobi and Fuerboch. But 
the more regular antagonist to German vision is the English mind. 
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It is accordingly this family fiinction that is discharged towards 
Niebuhr, in set and systematic form, by the treatise of Sir C. 
Lewis. 

Tlie book is thus already characterized deductively. The 
autlior quite conformably proposes tl» rejection, not alone of tlie 
hypotliesis and rcsults of Niebuhr, but also of the section of 
lioman history which they concern. Not, however, as wholly 
false, but as unprovcable, and therefore useless. lie rejects 
ecpially the constitution w'hich Niebuhr gave to ancient Home, 
althougli exempted, in its quality of ^^iiitcmal,” from his direct tes^ 
tinlony. The rejection is, moreover, scarce consistent in a Whig. 
Tlio German writer applied to Rome but the same ctlinical hypo- 
thesis wliieh, in tlie subject of society generally, inspired Locke 
with the “ Social Compact.” But Sir (]. Lewis docs not discern 
tlie M eak side of this hypothesis. lie seems, indeed, unconscious 
ol* all the princi[)les above consorted, and does, in consequence, 
imperfect justice to Niebuhr, and to the subject. Nor are the 

1 )rinci])les which he pro[)oses for liis own guidance iri’eproachable. 
n prosecution of his object, which is thus as purely negative as 
the researches of Niebuhr, which he essays to overthrow, he will 
proceed, he says, in point of method, ^Grom the known to the 
unknown,” and will accept as valid testimony, but ^^contem- 
porary witnesses.” These arc, doubtless, prepossessing guaran- 
tees to certain readers. But let us look a inomeijt at the proposed 
application. 

In the Aristotelian process, from the known to the unknown, 
Avhat is it that can jiroperly be meant by the former tenn ? As- 
suredly, not complete knowledge, while kindred matters remain 
unknown ; the coiniexion implied, forbids so trenchant a distiho- 
tion. The ‘‘ known,” can tliercfore mean no more than the. 
recognisance of sense, and the procedure would be said more 
justly to be from the sensible to the abstract. It is the march, 
above explained, from the exterior to the interior. But, thus 
defined, it is ill applicable to the scheme of Sir C. Lewis, who 
keeps his survey to “ external evidence?,” — meaning, doubtles^ 
to bare facts. For facts can never make known other facts, or 
be themselves known, except through principles. The author, 
therefore, when he coiAmences his inquiiy with the age of Pcnn- 
pey — of which period he supposes |}iat the history is fSly known, 
— and proceeds backward by tlys daw, deludes the readei^ and 
no doubt himself. The institutions, and thus the events, of any 
jiarticular age or^ country, can be known, be understood, but 
through its antecedent hiatory. It u the force of this necessity 
that draws, in spite of constant foilur^. the inquujes of the 
thoughtful into tne infancy of nations. ^ point of form, then, 
the course of Niebuhr was less fallacious, in beginning, as he baa 
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it, in the night of remote antiquitjr.” Though in the dark, the 
giude he usca was better known, being his own race ; and lie ap- 
plied it in the order of simplicity and nature : tlic error lay in 
his supposing it in full analog)'' with the subject, whereas they 
largely were to each otber«is incommensurable miantitics. But 
to eliminate the results, was the province of an English adversary ; 
and hence the nonnal o^jposition of the method of Sir C. Lewis. 

The like objection and allowance may be applied to his test of 
evidence. The credibility,” says he, of early Koman history, 
as of every other histoiy, depends upon its being traceable to 
the testimony of contemporary witnesses” (vol. i. p. 19). This 
common-law criterion is at all events characteristic. It is, more- 
over, quite at fault in even this technical rigidity. At nusi prins 
even, the decision does not depend alone on testimony ; the merits 
arc evolved but by the ai’guments of counsel and the effect, 
almost mechanical, of their reciprocal confliction. But this is 
more or less effected lor ancient liistory by lapse of time. The 
throng of unessential circumstances, and incongruous ojanions, 
that beset wdth their distractions the contemporary w riter, aiul 
leave liis narrative scarce the coherence of a sick man’s dream, 
have dropt a\vay ; the dust is laid, the din is lulled, and we sur- 
vey the field at leisure. The leading features of the action are 
presented in the results, and are ccclectically stamped upon the 
memoiy of tradition. Imagination eiiters largely into tne por- 
traiture, no doubt. But wdiat is all j)riinordial history, and even 
the classic one of Gret‘ce and lioino, as this is daily haslicd anew 
by the most sceptical, but a romance ? Without philosophy, the 
onjy cement of liistoriG narrative is fiction. Nor docs this re- 
quisite' at all invalidate the credibility of the facts ; when under- 
stood, it is a costume that, on the contrary, characterizes them. 
It was the meaning of Aristotle, in deeming poetry more true 
than history. So smsurd is it in Sir C. Lew is to call for wit- 
nesses to primitive histoiy ! But the real import of the perverse 
exigence is here again antagonism, the reaction of empiricism 
against illusory hypothesis. 

Upon this puzzle of historians — the distinction of fact from 
legend — ^we may venture to condense the foregoing notice in a 
general fonnula. The legendary element relates to causes or to cou’- 
sequences; the effects, the &cts themselves (allowance being 
madejbr higher colouringf reflected on them from either source), 
may be substantially relied on; and more osp 9 cially if cause 
or consequence themselves of something known. Such is the 
rule which most antiquaries — amongi others, Mr Grote— pro- 
nounce^^after long disquisition, to to completely unassignable.”^ 
This historian is ri^t, however, in rejecting Clinton’s talk, 

. . , ' ’ Hist. Greece, vch ii. p, 50. 
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wliicli is scarce more indeed than a mechanical attempt to split 
the difference.”^ And Sir C. Lewis, we see, will neitner cut nor 
rip tlio Gordian Knot, but takes the course of throwing aside the 
whole compound in the lump. He gives, liowever, a description 
of the infant state of Roman history, wliich might seem fashioned 
to exemplify the explanation now submitted. 

“ The characteristic peculiarity,” says he, “ of early Roman history 
is, that the marvellous, romantic, and poetical incidents are inter- 
mixed with dry, historical, and statistical accounts ; that stories which 
bear all the appearance of fiction, which violate all the canons of in- 
ternal probability, and which arc quite consistent with the hypothesis 
of a poetical origin, are preceded, accompanied, and followed by nar- 
rations which have all the air of truth, which observe all the laws of 
liistorical probability, which present nothing picturesque or touching, 
or attractive to the imagination ; and which, if we are to suppose 
them fictions, would seem to have been written by a Roman DefoQ ; 
by some ingenious author, who composed fiction with the deliberate 
purpose of making it pass for reality.” — Vol. i., p. 228. 

Notwithstanding those defects, in both his project and pro*- 
ceduro, he has distinguished Avclkthe opposite defects of Niebuhr; 
and tin's diseternment goes to confirm the polemic import assigned 
to his book. 

“ Tlie main cause,” says he, ** of the great multiplicity and wide 
divergence of opinions which characterize the recent researches into 
early Roman history, is the defective method which, not only Niebuhr 
and his followers, but most of his opponents have adopted. Instead 
of applying those tests of credibility which are consistently fqpplied to^ 
modern history, they attempt to guide their judgments by the uuiiea- 
tions of internal evidence, and assume that tlie truth can be discovefed 
by ail occult facuhy of historical divination. Hence, the task which 
they have iiiulertakcn, resembles an inquiry into the internal struc- 
ture of the earth, or into the question whether the planets are inha- 
bited. It is an attempt to solve a problem, for the solution of fjckichj 
710 sufkient data e.rist” — ^Vol. i., p. 13. 

Considered in the light of the preceding explanations^ fliis, 
single passage. defines the position of both 0io author and his 
adversary. 

In addition to the controvershd or rcactionajy value, the hfSdk, 
of Sir C. Ijewis compiles the learning of the question. This seems 
gathered with much industry, if not wtth more assistance. • But 
the collation and the criticism arc not striking for force or ^sh- 
ness. To say the truth, the erudition is not only bookish, but 
blu^bookish. The impression which it leaves is cold, coloupless, 
statistical. It speaks the writer a man of either mere facts ,or ma- 
thematics — walks of study wherein the counters disuse the 
1 S'ast. Hell., toL i. » j.. . 
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faculty of reflection. There is not only no philosophy, in a sys- 
tematic sense, but even the fragmentary use of any betrays the 
strangest inadvertences. A single instance will mark this cha- 
racter of an ambitious empiricism. Sir C. Lewis takes occasion 
to pronounce the vie victist — ^that oldest Gallic mot on record — 
a manifest absurdity.” And why ? Because it is- not to be 
thought that this barbai’ian could speak Latin ! The author, then, 
must be of opinion that the foreigners whose speeches are re- 
ported by Herodotus, Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, must have ha- 
rangued, or been presented as haranguing, in Greek and Ijatin ? 
No, surely ; but the mind is apt to nod upon a patch-work, every 
piece of which demands a special effort of reflection. It may be 
added in excuse, that ho ajipcars to be, in this instance, in what 
wVfear is rather mi English humour with the Gauls. Clou- 
strained to recognise this race, as being in even its barbarism the 
only people that ever conquered, and always terrified the power of 
Kome, the pliilosopliical and liberal author can only style them 
strange savages.” Ay, strange^ indeed ! 

This allusion to the (Jauls recalls the part above referred to, 
as played already by Geltic intellect in the discussion of Homan 
history. Its principal representative is Beaufort, an exiled Pro- 
testant, and who combined, in this capacity, perha])S, analysis 
wdth synthesis. Long anterior to Niebuhr, he anah'sed, in his 
Dissertations, the early history of Rome, with as much absolute- 
ness as the German. Indeed the latter does little more than 
push his principles into the details, although he vouclisafes to 
the author but a single and a slighting mention. Beaufort, also, 
derived himself, no emubt, the notion from its due originators, the 
two Dutchmen already named, and in whose country he then 
resided. The strictly Celtic characteristic lay in not stopping 
Avitli the analysis, but rather viewing it as a necessary prepara- 
tion for synthesis. lie, accordingly, next proceeded to recom- 
pose what he liad destroyed, in his principal production, the 
Roman Republic.” Ilis rules for reconstructing the dubious 
portion of Roman history are, first, says he, Rejecting the 
doubtflil facts, to adopt but those of which the proof is furnished 
by the sequel of the histo^ ; those events which must necessarily 
mve taken placSj and of which the succeeding events are in some 
sort the consequence. And^ secondly, to take those test events 
but from what had becn«thc practice in the best days of the Re- 
public, and from its fundamental maxims.”^ It is the method, 
we pe^nve, adopted partly by Sir C. Lewis. The difference is, 
that his procedure is one-sided or backward only, while that of 
Beaufort moved alternately back and forth, from proofs to pre- 
mises. Another difference no less essential is, that the English- 

1 Dis. Ecbi p. vi. , 
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man looks for witnesses, while the Frenchman would have con- 
sequences,” and organical necessities.” 

But from this formidable programme, the execution falls wide 
away. Indeed, the author never once makes any systematic use 
of it. The rules can have at most subserved the siu*vey as private 
monitors, in his discursive exposition of the Koman usages and 
institutions. In this he fell back to the desultory and analytic 
Ibrm, which is afterwards resumed by Niebuhr, its natimal organ. 
The treatmoJit is indeed contrasted, in circumspection and ra- 
tionality, witli the rhaj)sodical and arbitrary dogmatism of the 
violent Teuton. But, after all, it w^as but stone-cutting, not 
edifj'ing the building. Beaufort raised, then, but the porch, or 
rather only a j)rojndeum, which stands an eloquent and honour- 
able inoniiment of prematurity. 

Thej’(‘ now reiiiains that we unfold the strict necessity of all 
such lliilures, and sketch, if possible, tlic great prerequisites to 
this and similar undertakings. 

“ As rivei’s,” observes Niebuhr, flow into the sea, so does the 
history of all tlie nations around the JNfcditen'anean tenninate in 
tliat of Borne” (vol. i. p. 3). Not merely so, in truth, of all 
nations around the Mediterranean, but also around the globe, in 
the antecedent civilizations. The reason is the same, — thedifter- 
eueo merely of degree, [t is, consequently, from the tenor of such 
ulterior antecedojits that we may gather the clw to history, at 
lioiiie or elsewhere, late or early. The law, or laws, of this pro- 
cession cannot, however, be canvassed here. They have, besides, 
bei»n above indicated, both in method and society, by the name 
oi‘ the productive, the destructive, and constructive forces. These 
were seen to be represented, in the actual epoch of civilization, 
by the Boniau, the Teutonic, and the Celtic races respectively. 
Cojisidere(.l governmental ly, they are familiar in general history 
by the appellatives of patriarcliial, of warrior, and republican : 
Thfit is to say, by governments of faith or filial veneration, 
governments of force or numerical volition, governments of in- 
tellect or social organization. Of course, these characters are not 
exclusive, they being accumulated, in each nation, race, or system 
of communities, as a condition of subsistence. It is but relative 
predominance that gives to everything its character. And this 
pi'cdominance of special character #nust be founfl more or less 
decided in proportion to tlie age, — thaftis, the stage of the whole 
progression. 

With these precautions and explanations, the three principles 
are now submitted as tlie true key to all history, and the sole one 
to its infancy. It may bo proper to exemplify, however slightly, 
the two former, as more immediately concerned in the question 
under notice. For^the solution shotdd show a positive criterion 
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for Boman histoiy, and at the same time, that the Teutonic one 
of Niebuhr must be preposterous. 

The first position, therefore, is, that the known history of the 
Roman race implies the principle which, in the abstract sense of 
power, we name patemaL • The national life will be abundantly 
submitted to the test, if we survey it in the institutions, usa«Tes, 
and literature. ^ ^ 

The highest and earliest of the known institutions is the kingly 
office. But the Roman kings were shepherds of the peojde,” 
like Hoiuer’s monarchs. Niebuhr himself comj)ares them to these 
heroic kings of Greece, with the diftercncc of being a magistracy 
only for life.^ A diftcreiice, indicative of due progression in the 
second principle, of wdiich the character is the intrusion of elec- 
tion upon inheritance. For, as the embryonic life of physical 
man is known to traverse all the forms which arc permanent in 
the inferior species, so does the infancy of each nation ivjieat the 
previous steps of progress. The warrior principle, which, in 
Greece, had but succeeded the hereditary, came, in Rome, to be 
confronted to it, and thus coiTCctivc and co-ojierative. Hence 
the mixed or double character presented by tlic Roman kings, 
with a progressive inclination to the rising element of the pojmhiB. 
Hence the excellence of the famous constitution of Servius, which 
was a compromise of property or paternity^ \i\x\i jwrsoiuditify and 
at the juncture^wdien the two forces trembled still in transient 
equipoise. The Tarquins became decidedly the organs of the 

S ular clement ; and hence their final ex})ulsion, of wdiich the 
ers were the true authors. The very epithet, Snperbus,” 
betrays patrician animosity ; the multitude, with no pretension to 
the complacency of its kings, cannot experience the correlative 
resentment at tlicir hauglitiiiess. The by-narne never once occurs 
amongst the thousand designations imposed upon European 
monarchs by the people in the middle ages. The current error, 
which views the fall of the Roman royalty as a popular movement, 
is unmasked also by the fanatical proscription of the very name ; 
for this device has quite the stamp of priestly management of the 
multitude. If the aversion had been popular, the abolition would 
be complete ; .the name of king would be effaced from the entire 
official catalogue. But tho hostility being j)atrician, it is found 
acting with inbre disccrnmeit, allowing the title to remain where 
it was for, not against, thb fathers, as in the King of the Sac- 
rifices,” and in tlie ‘‘ inter-r^.r,” — ^both offices exclusive to the 
patricians, and elective; and offices, moreover, not honoraiy 
merely, as the fonner controlled the«action of the comitia and 
^tbus the law-maldng, and the inter-rex had (like the kings) the 
appointment of tlie magistrates. The popularity of tlie kings is 
further notable in the circiunstance^ that statjucs of them lined the 
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forum in its most democratic days ; and with the Romans, 'the 
plastic image was little less than the original. That their respect 
for those prime magistrates was that of children for a father is 
attested, in fine, expressly by a curious passage of Cicero. He 
observes, in the De Repuhtica^ that the»Romans viewed the kings, 

not as masters or heroes, or even as kings, but as yuardians of 
the eountiy, as fathers and gods, Hiat they regarded dignities, 
honours, aiid life itself, as conferred on them by the justice of the 
king,” And tlie philosopher sissures us, that this sentiment of 
his countrymen would have remained unaltered to all posterity, 
if but the kings, on their part, had remained unchanged.” ^ 
Cicero, who, though a plebeian, was a fautor of the patricians, 
received their pass-word, that the change was against the people, 
not against the fathers. Jhit in truth the kings were jirototypes 
of tlic tribunes of the peojile, their political or civic lathers, in 
op[)osition to the caste paternity. 

As to these Conscript lathers and their institute, the Senate, 
they ])reseiit the incarnation of the principle in cjuestion. It would 
bo sutiicicntly proved by tlic predominance which this body really 
maintained to the last in the direction of tlie Republic. It was 
implied in the name of Senate, and the several senators were 
termed fathers, 'riie functions even of the principal executive 
officials were paternal, in the sense of being dcspoticiil or absolute. 
Tin* tribunesinp, alluded to, began with even beii^ a priesthood,* 
and continued to he sacrosanct as well as absolute within the city. 
The consuls ocrcujiied the same position towards tlic provinces and 
the jiatricians, and might cxeit it universally by a decree of the 
Senate. The dictatorial power was tlic paternal in its last exten- 
sion. In fine, turning to the other and lowest extremity of the 
commonwealth — to the fundamental institutes of property and 
family — we find the ownership of the territory vested in the 
republic, by Avhich was portioned out the use, as by a father to his 
children. So deeply engrained w'as^this sentiment, that, on the 
adoption of new' citizens, any jiroperty they might possess \v£& to 
be first delivered up to, and then received in form back again from, 
the State. It is this primitive, or this paternal apprehension of 
society, that occasioned the agrarian agitation and legislation, 
wliich made so large and dark a figure in the polity of Rome, 
and which fs still, like most of the re^, so insufficieiitly explained. 

In the family, this principle of fatherhood is normal. It 
is only its peculiarities in the Roman that can be probatory. 
Such there are, in fact, and in a measure without example 

' Ncc hbros nec dominos appellsbant eos qnibus juste jwaemnt, deniqne no 
reges quidem ; sedpatrinc custodcs, sed patres et doos. vlUiii, Worem, decus 
slbi datum esse justitit regis cxistemabunt. Mansisset eadem Toluntas in eorum 
posteris, si regum similitudo permansisset.— 2>e L. 1., xU. 

* Niebuhr, vol. i., p. 331. 
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nws in history, not excepting those Boman prototypes, 
the Egyptians aiul the Chinese. The Boinaii father had not 
only an absolute power over, but an absolute pro})crty in, liis 
family as well as slaves. Indeed, the power was more un- 
limited over the children, ^vliom he was free to punish, sell, atid 
kill, at his mere whim. And the distinction is remarkably con- 
firmatory of the principle ; for the father produced the children, 
but not the slaves. Nay, this fierce dcispotism might pursue, by 
right of blood, the hapless progeny into the tliird or the fourth 
generation. Not that the principic of paternity was stronger in 
the Romans than it had been, and is still, for example, in the 
Chinese ; it is because it was grown weaker, as a result of the 
social progress, — because the spirit of einancij)ati()n was ferment- 
ing in the family, — because the children in the Boman families 
W’crc stimulated to revolt by the example of the plebeians, those 
revolted children of the State. For the severities of legislation 
betray the pressure against which they strain. But the existence 
of this legislation to the latest moment of the republic, must be 
considered as demonstrative of the predominaiK'e of the spirit. 
In shoit, there scarcely was synecdoche in the language of Virgil ; 

Bum domus Capitoli immobile saxiim 

Accolct, impuriamque Pateu Roman us habchiU 
Tliis Pater Bornanus” was effectually the ruler; the nation but 
a mere conglomeration of houses,’^ — the republic but a vast con- 
federacy ol* family despotisms. 

In the Mannei's, the general absence of abuse of this despotism, 
which is remarkable in Roman histoiy, is a fact concurring to the 
same conclusion. It could prevail but wdiere the power was still 
in season, and therefore salutary. This correlative condition of 
mental infancy is indeed manifest. It is conspicuous in the 
puerile and all-pervading superstitions that awed the Romans, 
no doubt patrician as 'well as plebeian, to the last. Their history is 
more miraculous than the divine one of the Jews. Their ma- 
chinery of prodigies is of a nursery simplicity, and yet related with 
the same gravity as the sober facts^ by their historians. Indeed, 
so implicit is their credulity — this hereditary stage of intellect — 
that Polybius ascribed the greatness of the Romans to their super- 
stition ; but, with the subtlety of the Greek, and the subjectivity 
of foreign judgment, he tlu^oght the system a fabrication of the 
fethers to rule the peoples lie did not see that it was a growth 
of the popular mind itself ; and, instead of being an external 
cause, was a co-effect with their general manners. But what w^e 
are purticularly to advert to that the efforts of this infant 
reason are all fotind to turn duly, in its explanations of even 
histcoy, upon the family relations. 

Thus the city had a founder who was suckled by a wolf. It 
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was populated promptly by the rape of the Sabine women. Its 
regal tyrants were got rid of through the ravishment of Lucrctia. 
Tlie decemvirs were overthrown through the fathcr^s sacrifice of 
Virginia. The city saved from the Volscians, through the wife 
and mother of Coriolanus. The Puni« wars were an effect of the 
curse of Dido on the faithless ^iieas. This fabled founder of 
the Roman State had left his native for the new home, with his 
father on his shoulders, his son beside him, and his wife behind. 
And the heroic attribute, by which a Roman so late as Virgil 
would most extol him, is filial piety — whence the epithet so enig- 
matic to the pedagogues. These are samples of the legendary 
history above defined, as well as proofe of the pervasion of the 
principle of paternity. This principle is even elevated to an 
axiom in the national manners, by that famous ultimatum of 
Roman reason, the 7nos majorum. I’he genius of the nation is 
limned by ICniiius in a line : — Moribus antiquis res stat Romana 
virisqiie.” The hereditary manners correspond to the patricians ; 
the great men, to the warrior element^ which was conducted by 
those antique leading strings. The rude chronicler, with the 
advantage of the native s\'inpathy and instinct, explains this 
better than tlic philosophical but foreign Polybius. Even Cicero 
can see no refuge for tiie tottering republic, but in returning to 
those ancient manners, and in praying the advent of a new 
Numa; one who should manage, says he, the commonwealth as 
a “ good fanner” does his land.^ The simile, like the expedient, 
chanicterizes the i)atcrnal spirit, in its lawgiving, agricultural, 
and traditional concomitants. 

The same patermal and filial concert that presided in the 
politics, and that accumulated mythically in the usages of Rome, 
must, in the literature, also, present authority instead of argu- 
ment ; imitation, not originality ; induction, not analysis. The 
rGsistan(;e of the fathers to the popular culture, that saps their 
power, retards the rise in such a nation of any literatui*o at all. 
And when at last, and despite those obstacles, a Roman litera- 
ture did apjiear, it was a thing of imitation, and even thus, but 
a mere literature ; that is, it was confined to poetry, oratory, and 
history — walks of iniiid wherein the language, the expression, is 
the chief ingredient. This, in fact, was not opposed to the 
authority of the fathers, wliich it |dcfined without discussing, ' 
adorned without innovating. Even Uate, their rustic type, could 
accept language from the Greeks. As to the imitative character, 
it is notorious in Roman literature. ' The Romans themselves 
avowed it, proclaimed it ei^eu on the stoge. A fact attesting 
their magnanimity, say the classical philosophers.* A fact at- 
testing, as we now perceive, but their, stolid contempt for in* 

’ De Rcpablica. 
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tcllect. A London milliner or barber may own to imitating 
French fashions, with the addition, that such frippery is beneath 
the genius of an Englishman ; but our purveyors of Paris farces 
will brave all penalties to mask their thefts. The reason is, that 
mental labour is more proud, because more prized, in even Eng- 
land, than it was in the most cultivated age of Home. 

The only native contribution of the Komans to their litera- 
ture, was the facts ; and those they did not, in the mot of Sheri- 
dan, invent. It would be, doubtless, to their credit, were it less 
their incapacity — that mental nideness which took for lying” 
the. Greek fertility of intellect, and branded even the trader sharp- 
ness of the Carthaginians as studied perfidy. Those facts alone, 
in the condition of traditions, events, usages, are the materials of 
their poets, no less than orators and annalists. Virgil, who alone 
of them, as Niebuhr observes, has even attcnij)tcd a construction, 
has merely taken it from Nan ius (wlio himself chronicled the stoiy 
from the popular tradition), and for the episodes and ornaments, 
drew on the Homeric epics. Ovid versified the ritual and thco- 
logj’ of the nation. Lucan declaimed a gazette in rhapsodical 
hexameter. Lucretius did but translate the most materialist of 
Greek j)hilosophers, and is, lunyever, the highest eftbrt of the 
nation in speculation. Cicero was a com]>iler, or rathei*, “cram- 
mer,” not a philosopher. AVc dare assert that his wliole writ- 
ings do not contain a single thought that is not found in even 
our remnants of Greek philosophy and letters. Even in politics, 
the study and the practice of his life, when at the close he comes 
to treat them systematically in his Kejmhlic, he docs not seem to 
have augmented, by the simulacrum of a view or principle, his 
stock from Aristotle, Plato, and the mos majoviim of the consti- 
tution. Indeed, the circumstance is the most singular illustra- 
tion of tile national character, — ^ai character of recoi)tivity and 
transmission, not exploration. Accordingly, the real excellence 
of Cicero is style. The curiosa felicitas is the forte of the nation 
generally, as it is apt to be of individuals undistrjicted by native 
thinking. In Seneca, the trait degenerated to that dilettanteism, 
which (h*ove Quinctilian to rebuke him as corrupting the language, 
and which would prove his Stoicism as factitious as his style. 

The orators were equally devoid of invention. The shortest 
way to prove it is to note ^hey were all lawyers: Ca;sar was, 
perhaps, tlie only exception. “ None of our people,” says Cicero, 
“Btucues eloquence, unless for the business of the bar and the 
f^m whereas the Greeks, he adds, make this and most other 
of culture an object of pursuk for the intellectual enjoy- 
The historians were naturally still more pragmatical. 

, Kamo ebjlm stodet oloqueatiA noftrornm hommum^aui ut in causis atquo 

in foro Orau 
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Indeed, the Komans had hardly any in^ the Greek or modem 
sense. Their writers of this kind were, in effect, and even title, 
from Fabius to Tacitus, all annalistsj not historians. And how 
should they do otherwise, in this as all the rest, than observe 
the most major um of the Pontifical Anuals? The name of history 
and the notion were, like all art, brought in from Greece ; the 
native term being the pragmatic and parajdirastic res gesta} 
Sallust, wdio himself was at the head of this class, appears so con- 
scious of his country’s imperfection in the article, lliat he essays, 
scntcntiously as usual, an explanation. The Romans, says he, 
w’^erc too busy in acting history to write it. The American re- 
])ublicans make the same answer to a like taunt. And the bare 
fact is in both cases correct ; but the inference runs counter to 
the aim of the apologists. If the Romans did in fact rather act 
than compose! history, it was not as a matter of election, but of 
necessity. Nations must obey, still more than men, their lead- 
ing faculties, and tlie complexion that fits for action disqualifies 
for writing. The two functions are as opposite as their muscular 
and nerv^oiis organs. A nation of empirical production and 
]»aternity, could not be possibly a nation of construction and 
j)hiloso])liy. Accordingly, the highest or only of the essays of 
the Romans which reached historical has degenerated 

into poetry. The florid style and strain of Liivy was as poetical 
as Virgil’s, lie even rises, or rather relapses, ^into occasional 
hexameters ; for metre is th<! swathin^-bands or go-cart of infant 
history, as was exemplified at Rome itself in the two earliest of 
its chroniclers. It is the source of the famous fragments of the 
pretended ballad-poetry, which the divining gift of Niebuhr has 
detected in the style of Livy. It is the result of a tacit effort to 
link the narrative by sound, for want of logical analysis and ordi- 
nation of tlie sense. It is this want that gives the other Roman 
annalists that abruptness which is in Sallust admired as energy, 
and as jn’ofundity in Tacitus I 

This destitution of organizing power is a correlative of pater- 
nity, which dictates by authority, and does not dispose by reason. 
The Romans have accordingly never organized anything. The 
jurisprudence, their only systematic product, was a mere growth 
— an aggregation of experimental and precisely defined rules. 
Their vast empire was held together by no other tie than forc^ • 
and therefore crumbled at the touch of tthe^ same wand that had 
created it. So little was there a conception of organicsJ assi- 
milation, that they left each conouered people not alone its reli- 
gion, but laws and language. With the good fortune of other 

1 The national contrast is engraven, as usual, in the terms. gesht meaw, 
literally, governmental administration ; while history (from Iwrfim') nieans, to «>• - 
quWe or explore, 
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impotencies, this has passed for liberality. The Bomans never 
could abstract government from the despotic and paternal power. 
With all their efforts and experience in controlling its abuses, 
they never fancied means less crude tlian the limitations of place 
and time. The dictator, was universal despot, but for some 
months. The consuls, too, were despots, but for a year and out- 
side the city. The despotism of the tribunes was confined by 
the city walls. The proconsul was a despot, but for few years 
and in his province. In fine, the pater Konianus was pei’petiial 
despot, but within his family. So imperceptible to the external 
or sensile vision of this nation was the vast tissue of relations that 
bind and balance the social system. The very army, which 
through their mental youth and inertness received such disci- 
pline, so far from having been a product of deliberate organization, 
took, on the contraiy, its very name of exei'citua from routine 
practice. In fine, this national characteristic is maximized by 
their poet Ovid, who sings — 

Solus et artificem qui facit, usvs erit. 

With due allowance for times and cintumstances, it were easy 
to pursue the same aggregate of characters in the descendants of 
the Bomans — a persistency implied by race as sj)ecial organ of a 
.soci<*il function. Indeed, the reader has all along, we trust, been 
making the application, and receiving new light u])on the famous 
Italian politics. •'These, in fact, continue still but what they always 
have been — despotic. The various govemments w hich the Ita- 
lians have ci’umbled into, from their weak cohesion, are to this 
day the most oppressive as well as absolute of Euro})e. Their 
^^£*00 cities” of the middle ages were despotisms in rotation, alter- 
nations of factious butchery, jiroscriptioii, and jduiider ; it was 
Marius and Sylla reproduced in a score of miniatures. They 
never had a wTitten constitution, or even a legislature ; and the 
office of the prime magistrate received its name from despo- 
tism. The very intellect or spirit — that sole essence of all free- 
dom — has been embodied by the Italians in the most absolute of 
tyrannies ; and, what is equally characteristic, they have given 
it the name of father^ or rather papa^ with the soit of childishness 
which they have stamped vlpon their wdiolo language. TJieir 
public champions of liberty employ for arguments but daggersjust 
the same as in the days of^i^tus, Cassius, Cataline, and the rest. 

The manners, too, continue as paternal as the institutions. 
The Italians are divided into houses,” or tribes, no less eficc- 
tcbally than were the Bomans of the qge of the elder Cato : they 
.flierely lack the public life to call their muster into the market- 
place* Indeed, 4he family, with the^city remain still, as of old, 
the utmost sph^ro of the political vitality of the race. All be- 
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yontl is but a void to them, which thejr denominate ^‘Italian 
unitt/f^ without a dream of the organization which alone could 
henceforth realize it. 

Nor is the literature on exception, as might be fancied, from 
current notions. It otters all the same defects and the same ex- 
cellencies as the Uomati. It is chiefly i)oetical, historical, ora- 
torical ; but the last in the guise of sermons— the pulpit being 
tlie modern I'ostrpm. The poets are also, like the Koman, rather 
objective than lyric, rather narrative and descriptive than emo- 
tional and analytic. Even Dante, who will be owned the most 
ideal of the nmnber, did but paint wliat to his age, if not him- 
self, had been realities.^ There is not, perhaps, throughout the 
poem a single incident of pure creation — one not furnished by 
tradition, or theology, or actual history. What is more striking, 
though the whole action ap})ertains to the sjiiritual world, the 
poet never lets it quit the terra firma of the real. The Inferno 
js located towards the centre of the Earth ; the Purgatory on a 
mountain in the Antipodic Ocean ; the Paradise is placed in the 
planets and the sun. So impossible has it been, to this greatest 
genius of his race, to wean the intellect a moment from exj)eri- 
ence, earth, tradition ! It is this positive, pictorial character that 
gives its power to the Divine Comedy ; and thus an impotence 
of the intellect becomes the talent of the poet. For if it should 
be thought that scenery less physical was not conceivable, let the 
topography of tliesainc regions besought iiiMiltoit or in Sdopstock. 

liie Italian historians also are, like the lioman, best in style. 
They remain as fully destitute of pliilosoj)hy as their ancestors. 
The reflection of even Machiavel is but a fatherly sagacity — the 
result of a long and vigilant experience of the world. This dis- 
tinction, which is quite national, confirms strikingly the assigned 
character. In fact, the race of the exterior” must both observe 
and judge well. Thus, unpreoccupied with themselves, they per- 
ceive others with concentred keenness, and they judge them by 
the like objective comparison of induction. Whereas the Teuton, 
on the contnuy, distracted by the interior, judges others, and 
even sees them," but with reference to himself; and therefore never 
can coiTect or generalise his social knowledge. He is accord- 
ingly in penetration, again, the opposite of the Italian. It is tliis 
outward perspicacity that explains ^so the appearance of an ex-* 
ception among the Italians to the Boipan nullity in philosophy. 
It was consistent that the race of exercise and of empiricism should 
produce experimentalists and anatomists, in science. But such 

1 Hardottin, in his queer ** Doubts,” haa'ono sensible remark, that the Divine 
Comedy is : Plat6t une histoire en mines passA, . Even Xiibri, a com- 

patriot and eulogist, describes it : Une en^d^e ; unedie reeueil Mstorique et 
scientifique.-^IIistoirea des Mathematiqws sn tom. ii.,,p. 160. 
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are not philosophers, and the Italians have no others. In the 
lapse of twenty centuries of leading culture and civilization, tlie 
race has never once produced an organizer or great logician. It 
is, once more, that its domain has been the physical, the exterior ; 
whereas method involves ajso the interior, and combines both. 

In fine, the worship, which is supposed to have been totally 
transfonned, is in reality, as before intimated, as exterior as the 
Koman. In the priesthood of the latter, the candidates were to 
be faultless, like the victims which they sacrificed, in plufsical 
exterior ; while no attention was bestowed uj)on tlie moral life or 
qualities, as witness the election of Publius Clodius, and still 
worse monsters. In the priesthood of llomanism, the first con- 
ditions are retained ; but what the change may be in the second, 
at least in Italy, were a nice question. The Italians are saved 
by works,” which are the sacrifices of their forefathers ; while 
the Teutons rely on faith,” which is the spiritual contrary. 
But this topic, however fertile in confirmation, must be foregone, 
lest we be thought inclined to mix sectarian sarcasm with pure 
science. A final illustration may be added in the phase of morals, 
which in the Italians should offer nothing of the interior source 
called conscience. 

This consequence, accordingly, is verified by a phenomenon 
which is too famous and decisive to rc(juire detail or admit doubt. 
It is notorious that the principal didactic treatise in Italian litera- 
ture, w’e mean the Prince of Machiavelli, is a hand-book of im- 
morality. It erects tyranny into the first of the political virtues, 
in due conformity with what has always been the national notion 
as well as practice ; it further prescribes a resort to all force and 
all fraud, alike to the end of maintaining and of subverting it. 
And all this profligacy was put forth not alone without apology, 
but almost without argument, as if a truism with his community. 
And, in fact, throughout all Italy, then the centre of Christianity, 
there was not raised a single voice in reprobation or objection. 
The first remonstrances were foreign, and came from England 
and France. Attention once directed to this aspect of the work, 
the enormity appeared so monstrous to the nations of the north 
and west, that tlie author was concluded to have meant a satire 
or a trap for tyranny. And this conceit seems to be still the 
ruling notion on the subject.^ 

Lord Macaulay has, however, seized the fact itself aright. Ho 
has recognised the simple sincerity of Machiavel, and that the wiles 
and irony were commen^tors’ phantasies. But when he would 
himself explain the manifest unconsciousness, in both a writer of 
the highest class and a nation of the highest culture, to the de- 
pravitjr^ as he describes it, of the doctrines of the work, he falls 
mrthwith, though more ingeniously, into the usual round of com- 
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mon-place. This may be defined, a taking of concomitants for 
causes — a fallacy still the staple of political philosophy. He rests 
the globe upon the elephant, and the elephant upon the tortoise, 
and', back again, the tortoise and the elephant upon the earth. 
Machiavel taught vice because he and his nation deemed it virtue ; 
and the nation so regarded it because it was unwarlike, and chose 
to cheat instead of fighting its barbarous oppressors ; and then it 
made this choice because it had been debased by Popery. But 
whence the Popery itself came, deponent doth not say. 

The same family characteristics confounded this critic in their 
politics ; and ho escapes through that well-known ‘Weil of light” 
of his illustration, which so often hides the sophistry, and some- 
times even the sense. 

In the political scheme of Machiavel,” says he, “the means had 
been more deeply considered than the end. The great principle, that 
societies and laws exist only for the purpose of increasing the sum of 
private happiness, is not recognised with sufficient clearness. The good 
of the body, distinct from the good of the members, and sometimes 
hardly compatible with the good of the members, seems to be the object 
which he proposes to himself. Of all political fallacies, this has had 
the widest and most mischievous operation .” — Essay on Machiavel. 

Now, here the writer has again observed the facts with 
marked sagacity, but also tottered in exactly the same fashion 
in the ex])lanation. The alleged fixllacy of looking to the body, 
not the members — to the State, not the individuals — to the ag- 
gregate, not the elements, is no fallacy at all in a race of 
family ; it is a philosophic truth and an intellectual necessity. 
Every father regards his family in this collective manner ; and- 
every object is long considered, by law or intellect, as the 
whole — that is to say, on the exterior, before penetrating to the 
parts. Accordingly, it has been no more “ mischievous” than 
fallacious. It was the main-spring of the glory and the greatness 
of the Roman name. It is the celebrated whicli marked 
this peo])le among all others, and which arose, as the name itself 
says, from viewing the nation as a family. The “ great principle” 
of the critic is the contrary extreme of an exclusive individualism, 
introduced by the Teutonic race. This accordingly is, on the 
other side, considered mischievous and fallacious, by the race of 
aggregation, and with exactly the game reason. Both, in fact^ 
are true of false, are beneficent or mischievous, acceding as 
applied, or not, to their natural places in the social march. 

Macaulay was not however cited, it must be owned, for his 
authority, and as corroborative in proportion, by both his eiTors 
and concessions. We rather sought a useful pretext, in pro- 
ceeding to sum up, whereby to bring him into court to receive 
judgment as an accomplice. It is known that he not only is a 
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fautor of Niebuhr, but that hc'is so with a fervour which inspired 
the restoration of the very ballads on which floated down the 
lost history of ancient Rome. It was of use, then, to suggest the 
proper value of his suffrage, by showing how w'cll he can inter- 
pret the Italians w'ho live before him. In addition, his very 
failure was made to bear unconscious testimony to the truth of 
the criterion now submitted for the whole race. 

The establishment of such a test, — which seems effected by 
this long exposition, — ^had been the positive and chief element 
in the proposal above made, to place this great historic, question 
upon now and scientific ground. It would be hazardous to hope 
that a majority of readers will yet appreciate its full force and 
fertility to this end. IfJ how’ever, after duly mastering its s])irit 
and various phases, they would re-peruse the treatises of Niebuhr 
and of Lewis, — observing well the principles and applications of 
the former, and controlling them by the objections or authorities 
of the latter, — w’e engage they will see farther into the subject 
than either author. At all events, they will, w'e think, dissent from 
the position with w’hich the late Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
cludes his tw'o volumes, and which ho sets off in a metaphor that 
may adorn the style of office, but which ill savours of the sjnrit 
or the dignity of science. The workers,” says he, “ in this his- 
torical tread-mill may continue to grind the air, but they will 
never produce ^ny valuable result.” — (Vol. ii., j). 556.) It is 
not doubted that even the wTiter, wrero ho himself to trj" hence- 
forward, would, with his knowledge of the facts, produce a result 
really valuable. 

Complcmentaiy to the establishment of this new principle of 
exploration, we were further to prove the test of Niebuhr to be 
even preposterous. But the proposition is a corollary to certain 
laws already demonstrated. Jt results from the opposition of 
tendency and function pointed out between the methods of induc- 
tion and analysis. For these were proved to be exactly typical, 
as well in action as speculation, of an universal contrast between 
the Roman and Teutonic characters. But Niebuhr is constantly 
assuming these identical ; inferring analogically from the one to 
the other, from wffiat he knows of the Teutons to what he does 
not know of the Romans. Than this there could be surely no 
procedure more preposterbuc. Nor is the fact at variance with 
the merits we allowed hifti ; it is rather the absurdity tliat has 
enabled him to do his work. Without the illusion of similitude 
the test would never be applied, and by consequence the given 
object could be never analysed. For Roman histoiy, for instance, 
is not analysable by its own principle, as a lever cannot move a 
weight in the direction of its own pressure. The proper action 
of that principle, as now evolved, is to synthetiz^ to reproduce 
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in tlie mode of nature, which is the task of complete science. 
Niebuhr did but mistake, like most mankind, what ne was doing, 
and tliouglit himself reforming, when he was really but tinform- 
ing. It is a case of the adage : Man proposes, and God disposes; 
or, as Bossuet expresses, ^^rhomine s’agite et Dieu Ic niene.” 

The contrariety between the races, their destinations and 
mental products, lias, moreover, been exemplified I’epeatedly in 
point of fact. Our exposition of the Boman character ivas con- 
stantly suggesting it. An express indication was, except in* 
leading features, withlield studiouslj^, for fear of complicating an 
inquiry so large and new. The contrast proved spontaneously 
a key to all the errors, which we felt obliged to notice in the 
men of eminence concerned. We now affirm confidently, that 
the thesis could be proved, by mere induction, of’ the Teuton, as 
it has been of the Boman side. The task would even be much 
easier, as the documents arc here more ample, and are dissembled 
by no ])edagogical prejjossessions of chissicality. But such a 
survey were superfluous to the argument now closed, and whicli, 
besides, has been extended to the limits of the article. We can 
admit, then, but an instance, which combines a tln*eefbld efficacy : 
Tt exeirndifies the contrariety between the products of the two 
races; it negatives, in jjarticular, tlie existence of the product, 
on the assuin]>tion of which rests chiefly the syistera of Niebuhr; 
in fine, it illustrates the value and the mode of using the new clew. 

It is familiar to the reading world, that the principal expedient 
by which Niebuhr attempted to expound the infancy of Boman 
history, was the assumption that it must have been transmitted 
to times of record, by means of popular songs or lays in praise of 
great events and actors. So much is this liis main stay, that it 
lias given his scheme, among its followers and antagonists, the 
name of tlic ^^ballad-theory.” The existence of such son^ in 
primitive Borne ho cannot jirove. He can but cite a fcwlapi- 
dary fragments in Saturnian verse, which he quite arbitrarily 
disposes into wdiat lie thinks a ballad metre ; and for a second 
trace, some metrical lines or phrases in Livy, of which, however, 
we above encountered a less apocryphal account. To this he 
adds the testimony of Cato and Pliny, who allude to an ancient 
usage of chanting songs at the Boman banquets. But conced- 
ing the antiquity, which may be relative, werewthe son^ balladaf 
Were they based upon public acts or ewents — ^were the^^istoricalt 
Or were they but emotional, hilarious, at most, descriptive of 
the physical or social qualities, as is most usual on such oocasionst 
In the absence of specifi(| information from those authors, the 
latter must be held to be the species in question. This wiU be 
immediately confirmed from a sounder source, with the addition, 
that the Boman songs had been still frirther from the heroic. 
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Bat is it possible a man of sense should ground a system upon 
this basis? No, assuredly; and Niebuhr did in reality present 
it but as what lawyers call an " inducement/’ if not a blind, to 
his hypothesis. Greek antiquity had its rhapsodies, which gave 
a ground-work to the national history ; and mediscval Teutonism 
had some lays, which might do likewise. Home, concluded 
Niebuhr, must therefore have had something similar, since all 
nations do alike, at least at equal social stages. 

Now, this fundamental premiss the foregoing pages prove ab- 
surd. Men or nations, on the contrary, are never like, in either 
time or space ; if they had been so, they could never have formed 
States, or left the woods.^ A social class of which the members, 
a nation of which the classes, a civilization of which the nations, 
should be or act or think alike, would be like creatures of which 
the parts were all legs or heads or anns. These various gi'oui)s 
must, as the first condition towards composing an organism, have 
the main organs not only different, but even contrasted in their 
natures. In the great European system, this opposition was found 
accordingly in its three operative races, Koinan, Teutonic, and 
Celtic. Whence it follows, that, if the lay be really natural to 
tlie Teutons (to say nothing of the Greek example, which bclojigs 
to an earlier system), no like compositions can nave been possibly 
in(^enous to Kome. 

The consequence is borne out by the national character 
assigned the Iroftians. The spirit called paternal excludes the 
notion of heroism. Where protection and dependence are still a 
portion of the inmost nature, the poimlar sentiment is veneration 
or awe, not praise or admiration. These latter feelings, which 
are quite opposite, can have their rise but in a state where both 
the duty and the dependence of protection are relaxed, wdiere 
liberation from the despotism of the family has made some pro- 

S ess, where the fathers must court the favour which they no 
figer can command, and the people are transported by an un- 
expected championship. But this condition the Koman nation 
had never attained ; it remained bound up to the last in the 
threefold solidarity of father and children, master and slaves, 

S itron and clients. Accordingly, we saw the direct testimony of 
icero, who says the Homans viewed their kings (whose rank 
must make tliem perpetual types), not as heroes” or as rulers, 
but as protectors, fathersjigoos.” The popular poetry addressed 
*to such must be of the nature of hymns, and of laments upon 
occasion, of death. And both these species are accordingly well 
in Roman annals. Tlie poetrv of the paternal side would 
ni^rally be erotic, the eimression of the procreative aspect of the 
national function. It is famous or infamous in the Fecennine 
* We are speaking, of conneji la place, cxeluBive of religion. 
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"vSiesT^ This was also, no doubt, the nature of the banquet songs 
referred to, as is confirmed by certain mystical allusions to the 
youths who sang them. 

A further proof of this appears in the maturity of Boman poetry. 
The topic of the greater part of it is still love, when not obscenity. 
Ovid, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and even Horace himself, 
arc best characterized by this, — to say nothing of the satirists, who 
sometimes sink into bestiality. Virgil and Lucretius, then, remain 
tlie sole exceptions ; and even of these it is worth remarking, that 
the finest passages treat of love. The same instinct of paternity 
inspired as duly and predominantly their descendants, the Italians, 
in both their infant and mature poetry. Ginguine,^ speaking of 
the former, after having been relating that tlie Arab and Pro- 
veiifal poets sung, among other things, of heroism, proceeds to 
say : Les premiere poets Sieiliens et Italicns ne furent rien do 
tout cola. Un sent suhjet les occupcy c^est Vamour. Petrarch, 
Jiocaceio, Ariosto, and even Tasso, nay Dante himself, will answ^er 
equally for its niaturity- 

llut as to e[)ic or heroic ballads, there is no trace of them at 
cither age of either nation, the Italian any more than the Koman. 
When there is anything of this nature in Medieval Italy, it is 
translation or transfusion of the romances of France and Wales. 
It does not seem that this hiatus had occurred to Niebuhr as an 
objection to his theory of the lays of ancient Kome. The poet of 
the school has proved more logical or better read.* Macaulay has 
endeavoured indirectly to remove it, by suggesting that the native 
products of this description w^crc suppressed, or at least repressed, 
through the influx of Greek and Sicilian poetry. He may only 
have been imposed upon by the authority of Tiraboschi, who 
makes a similar apology on a dilierent occasion (Stor. Litt. Ital., 
vol. iv., p. 122.'), Milano). . Or, more probably, the plea was 
j)rom])ted by an argument of the master, wdio has alleged a like in- 
vasion, from the same sources, in ancient Borne, in explanation 
of his inability to adduce something of this ballad poctiy. Yet 
they must both have known that influxes occur but into voids. 
Indeed, there could be no more striking attestation of the void in 
question than this recurrence of the same phenomenon under cir- 
cumstances so diverse — than the fact, that an Italian poet, if 
ho would soar above the native top^s, should say with Virgil r 
Sicelidcs niusa^, paulo majora canamiu# 

The main hypothesis of Niebuhr is therefore false in point of 
fact, and would in logic bo absurd, if the ballad proper were in- 
deed Teutonic. But this also an assumption very liable to 
question. The primitive poetiy, like the race, should have 
been wailike, not liistorical. There is nothing of the latter cha- 
' Hist. Lit. de V Italie, tom. i. p. 438. 
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rax;ter in even the longest of the Gennan lays. In our Anglo- 
Saxon section of the family, which is host known to us, the 
patriotic efforts of the Bishop of Dromorc have been unable to 
gather anything really genuine of this nature. Any versified 
romances were here also from Wales and France. Even min- 
strelsy, he owns, was introduced by the French Normans. lie 
shows the Saxons must have had music, and presumes a j)octic 
accompaniment. This, in fact, was the true character of both the 
Englisli and German minstrelsy; the poet was second to the 
musician, as is suggested in his name of Glecinan.” The tiling 
is consonant to the warrior and muscular jiredoininance, which 
seeks excitement to the emoiionsy not to tlie appetitesy like the 
paternal. Hence the specialty of lyric poetry to tlic Spartan 
section of the Greek nation, and tlieir subserving it in^'ariably to 
music and even dancing. This latter element has also, by a sin- 
gular conformity, brought in the English name of “ballad,” from 
the Italian, where it denotes dancing. 

Such was doubtless, then, the poetiy most congenial to our 
Saxon ancestors. The fact explains why Bishop Percy found all, 
or almost all, his “ reliques,” of a more or less historic caste, in the 
north of England, on the Border. It is that there the same race 
were again in contact with the Teutonic, as that which poured in 
from the west the wondrous tales of the Round ''Fabh*. The 
worthy Bishop seems to feel it, and tries to parry the objection 
by saying, naively, that the Scotch themselves producell such 
poetry but on the Border. Ho overlooked that the Highland 
Scotch could neither speak nor sing his language ; and, on the 
other hand, that in their own, they had such poetry in much 
higher purity. 

In fact, the epic or historic lay is the specific emanation of the 
ra6es we distinguish as constructive or synthetic. This accord- 
ingly is its definition, and even the import of the term poetry. 
Another testimony to its relative superiority and subsccpience is 
the particular denomination itself of epic; for the pleonastic epithet 
of epic or worrf-poetry was in distinction from the 7/iM52c-poetry, 
the minstrelsy which preceded. It is the narrative (in fact or 
fiction) that marks the Celts in France, Spain, Britain. The 
minstrelsy is equally appropriate to the Teutons. If the Scan- 
dinavian section offers realiy an exception, it was a relic of the 
ancientCimbric — ^that is, Celtic — residence in the Peninsula. The 
Scalds may well have been an imitation of the Bards. 

But Niebuhr was, for all this, but a step the farther from the 
truth. And there is no exaggerations concluding that such lays 
as have been furnished by the Celtic M^aulay tor the ancient 
Romans, might be, with perhaps more philosophy, ascribed to the 
Choctaw Inmans. 
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Art. II. — Professor Owen’s Works. 

1. Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Ilun- 
tcrian Professor to the College. 8vo, London, 1843. 

2. Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of ike 
Vertebrate Animals^ Fishes. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
8vo, London, 1846. 

3. On the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton. 
By RiciiAiii) Owen, F.R.S. London, 1848. 

4. On the Nature of Limbs. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
London, 1849. 

5. On Parthenogenesis. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. London, 
1849. 

6. Zoology; or fnstructhns for Collecting and Prese'i^ing AnU 
mals^ in a Manual of Sc ientijic Empuiy, prepared for the use 
of II.M. Navy.’' liy Richard Owen, F.R.S. London, 
1849, 

7. Odonotography ; ora Treatise on the Comparative Anatomy of 
the Teeth. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Loiadon, 1840. 

8. Description of the Skeleton of an Extinct Gigantic Sloth. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. London, 1842. 

9. Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
London, 1832. Sec also, 

10. Todd’s Cyclopcvdia of Anatomy and Physiology ; 

Art. Mammalia. Lond., 1847. Art. Marsupialia. 1847. 

Art. Monotremata. 1847. Art. Aves. 1836. 

Art. Mollusca. 1847. Art. Cephalopoda. 1836. 

Art. Articulata. 1836. Art. Acrita. 1836. 

11. Publications of the Palmontographical Society^ 1849, 1851, 

1853. . 

12. Proceedings of the Zoological Society ^ I. IV. V. etc. 

13. Reports of Ute Bntish Associatiouj from 1838 to 1857. 

14. Proceedings of the Geological Society^ 1838 to 1857, etc. 

15. Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine. ^ Vols. ziv., xxv., xxxiii., 
XXXV., xxxviii., xxxix., xlii., xlvii., xlix., 1., etc. 

16. Encyclopasdia Bniannicfl. Art. Mollusca. VoL xv., 1858. 

We have not the least intention of even attempting anything 
like a minute analysis of the works quoted above. An entire 
number of this Journal would not sufSce for such a task ; besides, 
the majority of our readers would not be very willing to follow 
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ns into strictly anatomical discussions, for wliich they can have 
little or no liking, however interesting such may be — 

To men of science, osteologists, 

And surgeons ” 

Who 

Spend raptures upon perfect specimens 
, Of indurated veins, distorted joints, 

Or beautiful new cases of curved spine 

Our chief desire is to present an outline-sketch of the life and 
labours of Professor Owen, and to indicate as we proceed the 
great importance of his discoveries, both to the student of natural 
science and to the natural theologian. It may help to set these 
discoveries before our readers in stronger relief^ if we glance at 
the state of the natural sciences befi^re Professor Owen began his 
work. The human understanding,” says Bacon, is most ex- 
cited by that which strikes and enters the mind at once and 
suddenly, and by wdiich the imagination is immediately filled and 
inflated. It then begins almost imperceptibly to conceive and 
suppose that every tiling is similar to the few objects which have 
taken possession of the mind, whilst it is very slow and unfit for 
the transition to the remote and heterogeneous instances by which 
axioms are tried as by fire, unless the office be imposed upon it 
by severe retaliations and a powerful authority.”* In this 
aphorism we liave pointed out one main persistent hindrance to 
the advancement of the natural sciences. Most men in looking 
at natural objects, are satisfied with first impressions, and shrink 
from the labour implied in every attempt to correct these, by 
minute and painstaking investigation. It is, moreover, not very 
pleasant to be told that, the seeing eye is far from being an un- 
erring guide in such matters. Some, however, are found in 
every age who are not satisfied with general outward resem- 
blances, but who love to jienetrate into the things which seem 
like, and to judge of them by the unvaiyiiig likeness or unlike- 
ness of internal structure. Such men become the “ powerful 
authorities ” who ultimately impose their views on the general 
intelligence of the community, and thus correct impressions 
founded on changeful outward resemblances. Tlie men who 
have, more than any others, performed this office for natural 
science are, Aristotle, Linnmus, Cuvier, and Bichard Owen ; 
tl]tat the number of ‘^the miglities” is so small, may, perhaps, 
aecount for the slow progress tow^arej^ a thorouglily comprehen- 
ilve, philosophical, and trustworthy system of zoological classifi- 
cation. Aristotle was undoubtedly as far ahead of his prede- 

1 Mrs Browning. * Novnni Orgamiin, lib. i. sph. xlvii. 
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cessors, as Cuvier was of Aristotle. But wWkt a dreary period 
intervened from the time of the Stagirite to the French Baron I 
The progress is both more rapid and more reliable now. It has 
been reserved for a very brief period in the world’s history to 
exhibit advances to an understanding of the structure of the 
human frame^ and of its varied functions, of which the thousands 
of years that preceded it shew us no similar record. So truly is 
this the case, that it may be safely affirmed more has been accom- 
plished in acquiring a correct knowledge of the animal kingdom, 
since 1795, the year in which Cuvier gave to the world his first 
important contribution to natural science, tlian ever had been in 
the past ages of the world. It is no doubt true, that, prior to 
1795, John Hunter had been w'orking in new fields, and treasur- 
ing up observations of the very highest importance, and that 
Aberncthy had characteristically struck right into the heart of 
Hunter’s investigations and discoveries but great as were these 
labours, and highly important as were their results, they are to 
be regarded (especially those of Hunter) mainly as rough sketches 
of that great field in which Cuvier became so highly distinguished, 
and in whicJi Kichard Owen has become even more so. It is 
impossible to form a just estimate of Owen’s labours, without 
taking into account those of the great French naturalist ; for 
though the former stands on ground wholly his own, and which 
no other man has before occupied, there can be no doubt of the 
debt which he owes to the latter — a debt which, ih the candour 
of true science, lie is ever willing to acknowdedge. It is with 
them, as with Turner and Claude in painting ; Turner is inde- 
pendently great, though it is doubtful if, without the works of 
Claude, ho would ever have painted that marvellous bit of cloud 
which hangs side by side with Claude’s chef cCoeuvre in the 
National Gallery. 

The Normandy Tutorship, into which the pecuniary difficul- 
ties of Cuvier’s "father forced his earnest, Avarra-hearted, and 
enthusiastic son, became one of those seemingly trifling events 
which have so often been found to give direction to the whole 
after-life of celebrated men. And nothing illustrates so fully the 
existence of that beneficent net-work of Providence, in the midst 
of which each man stands as a centre, acted upon and influenced 
by circumstances in themselves little worthy of notice. Thus, 
the cuttlefish found on the shore at Feegmp, and the terebratu- 
lidss, cast up by workmen in 1791, from local fossiliferous strata, 
guided Cuvier to those two aspects of his great work, with which 
his name will ever be assqpiated — the anatomy of molluscan 
animals, and the study of palseontology in the light of living 

' Hunter died in 1793, the year in which Abernethy published his Surgical 
and Physiological Essays.’* 
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organisms. He h&d, in short, found a thoroughly scientific basts 
for the study of zoology ; and, at the same time, a key to the 
structure and the habits of those varied forms of old world life, 
whose remains the rocks have hid in their hearts for millions of 
years, in order that they might tell to this generation the won- 
drous story of the ways of the Great Creator, when no human 
eye looked on them. Previously to the time of Cuvier the litera- 
ture of natural history (using the term in the general Baconian 
sense as, “ The History of the Works and Arts of Nature,”) was, 
as described by Bacon, nothwithstanding the great achievements 
of Linnaeus, only a n?ap of fables, antiquities, quotations, frivo- 
lous disputes, philology, ornaments, and table-talk.”^ A select 
company, both in Britain and on the Continent, had, no doubt, 
broken away from all this, and were earnestly at work breaking 
popular idols, and letting the light of true science in upon that 
huge system of superstition, which an avaricious priesthood de- 
lighted to foster and make capital of, and which Protestantism, 
though interested in its removal, and unwilling to countenance 
it, was yet too ill-instructed in the natural sciences to be able to do 
anything very effective in rescuing the people from it. Tlie pub- 
lication of the ^^Regne Animal” (1817) may be considered the 
climax of Cuvier’s labours. He was then forty-six, in the height 
of his fame, and in the rich, ripe vigour of his mind. lie died 
in 1832. oix years previously, Owen had entered officially into 
that path in w^iich Cuvier had walked with such success; and 
had commenced investigations, which were soon to result in most 
valuable additions to our knowledge of the works of God, in 
opening up new sources of pleasure to the naturalist, and in 
showing that zoology, is not only one of the most fascinating of 
the sciences, but one of the most useful likewise. 

Richard Owen was born at Lancaster, on the 20th July 1804. 
We may pass over his early years, and need do no more than 
refer to his studies in London, and his apprenticeship to an 
- apothecary and practitioner in his native town. In 1824, he 
matriculated in Edinburgh, where, in the class-room behind the 
Old High School, fit the foot of Infirmary Street, he attended 
the extra-Academical Lectures of Dr Barclay, the most accom- 
plished teacher of comparative anatomy of his day, and the author 
of the well-known treatise On Life and Organisation,” a work 

which, from the fine Ghpstian spirit 'which pervades it, from the 
breadth of view shewn by its author in dealing with the pecu- 
liarly difficult questions discussed, and from the thorough ex- 
posure which it gives of the absurdities of materialism, can nut 
only stand the test of advanced science, but can claim a place 
above many recent works on the same subjects. After leaving 
' Instaur. Msg., p. i., 1. ii., c. iii. 
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Edinburgh; Owen returned to London, and renewed his inti- 
macy with his former friend and preceptor, Abemethy. It will 
be in the memory of as many of our readers as are acquainted 
with the Life of Abemethy,” by his admiring pupil Macil- 
wain,’ how much Owen was indebted to the dashing and eccen- 
tric physician, in being put in the position fitted, above all 
others, to give scope to his great talents. 

“ And here,” says Macilwain, we must pause, to record one of 
our numerous obligations to the perceptivity and justice of Abcr- 
nethy. We have formerly observed, that at the very commencement 
of life, he had been accustomed to inculcate tlie importance of study- 
ing comparative anatomy and physiology, in order to obtain clear 
views of the functions of man ; but all arrangements made with this 
view, from the time of Mr Hunter onwards, though varying in degree, 
still were inefficient. It was next to an impossibility to combine an 
availing pursuit of a science, which combines an inquiry into the 
structure and functions of the whole animal kingdom, with the daily 
exigencies of an anxious profession. 

When Mr Owen had completed his education, his thoughts were 
directed to a surgeoncy in the navy, as combining a professional ap- 
pointment with the possibility of pursuing, with increased oppor- 
tunities of observation, his favourite study. Fortunately for science, 
he went to Aberncthy, who requested him to pause. He said, ^ You 
know the hospital Will not have any but apprentices. Macartney Jeft 
on that account. Stay,’ said he, ^ and allow me to think the matter 
over.’ This resulted in his proposing to the Council t>f the College of 
Surgeons (182G) that there should be a permanent Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy, and that the appointment should be given to Mr 
Owen. 

* Memoirs of John Aberncthy, F.R>S. By George Macilwain, F.B.C.S. 2 
vols. London : Hurst and Blackett, 1853. In these volumes the contrast 
between John Hunter and John Aberncthy, is exceedingly well put. Hunter, 
plodding and circumspect ; ever in search of facts, and satisfied with them when 
found. Abemethy, capable of as much industry and earnest pains-taking ap- 
plication ; but so soon ns facts were found, hastening to set them in practical 
relation to other facts, ns if impatient of their isolation. The former contented 
in seeing the ultimate usefulness of his discoveries ; {be latter dashingly eager 
to force them into immediate use. The one content with the gold in the 
nugget ; the other never satisffibd until he gave it the guinea’s stamp, and m^e 
it coin current. Hunter’s address ever reminded his audience of water poured 
from a narrow-necked vessel; Ahemethy's speech flowed on smoothly and 
easily. “ John Hnnter,” Abemethy used to say, is always thinking but 
his own thoughts influenced by a lively flincy, were ever seeking expression. . 
Hunter’s most pregnant and suggestive discourses had an effect on all but the 
select few, like what Chntterton ascribed to Johnstone’s Irene, when put on the 
stage — pit and gallery welcomed it with a nap, and “ critics snored applause.” 
Ahemethy’s lectures, on the contrary, were clear, sparkling, abounding in apt ' 
illustrations, and cariying interest to all. “ Never Were two minds so admirab^ 
suited for the heavy-armed pioneering in science ; and the comparatively light- 
trooped intellect, which was calculated^ to render the first clearing easily con- 
vertible to those practical necessities with which science had to deal, itccord- 
ingly we find that Abemethy very soon extended Mr Hunter's views, and 
applied them so powerfully, as at least to oreate the dawnings of a science.” 
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This is among the many proofs of Mr Abcrnethy’s perception of 
character. Mr Owen bad dissected for lecture ; and Aberncthy saw, 
or thought he saw, a peculiar aptitude for more general and enlarged 
anatomical investigation. The whole world now knows how nobly 
the professor has justified the hopes of his talented master. It would 
be out of place for us to attempt a compliment to a man so dis- 
• tinguished in science, wherein the varied pui-suits of a practical pro- 
fession allow us to be mere amateurs ; neither do we wish to forget 
other gentlemen who have distinguished themselves in this branch of 
science; but we believe that most competent judges allow that the 
celebrated Cuvier has not left any more fitted to appreciate his excel- 
lence, or who has more contributed to extend that science of which 
the Baron was so distinguished a leader, than Professor Owen.” — 
Vol. ii., p. 242. 

We need only read the list of works at the liead of this article 
to see the splendid results to science of Professor Owen’s tliirty 
years’ labours in the Hunterian Chair. But the energies of the 
Ilunterian Professor tvere not confined to liis special work. He 
has given tlic benefit of his services, and the weight of his name, 
to most of the recent great movements for sanitary and educa- 
tional reform. In 1844-5, he was one of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the sanitary state of large towns and ])()puIoiis dis- 
tricts. In 1848, he was a Commissioner (unpaid) fiir inquiring 
into the sanitary state of the metropolis ; and a member of the 
Koyal Commission (unpaid) to inquire into the live and dead 
meat markets of London. This Commission resulted, as is well 
known, in the removal of the Smithfield nuisance. At tlie (ireat 
Exhibition, in 1851, he was chairman of a jury; and, on the 
resignation of Prince Lucion Bonaparte of the chairmanship of 
Jury xi., Alimentary Substances,” at the Paris Exliibitioii Uni- 
verselle, in 1855, Professor Owen was appointed in his stead. 
This Jury was the first to finish their work, and was, we believe, 
the only one whose decisions were unchallenged. On the retire- 
ment, in 1856, of Sir Henry Ellis from the Chief Librarianship 
of the Britisli Museum, the GovenimcnJ very wisely determined 
to place the natural history department under a distinct head 
from the department of antiquities and the library. This led to 
the appointment of Professor Owen to the directorsliip of the 
natural history department. With this office, however, he is 
permitted to combine piapfessional work, and gives an Annual 
Course of Lectures at the Government School of Science, Jer- 
myn Street. 

But let us return to his works, wj^ich indeed are the chief 
events of a scientific man’s life.” Those now under review wore 
wntten during the thirty years’ occupancy of the Hunterian 
Professorship. They are many^ and all of great inteieit «d 
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value. In studjinjT them, we have more than once been re- 
minded of a qnariy in one of the Scottish coal-fields, over which 
we have often wandered. Speaking of it recently to a workman, 
he Sfiid,' Yes, we have everything here.” Below an alluvial 
deposit several feet deep, and as beautifully stratified in its beds 
of loam, sand, clay, and gravel as the underlying deposits, lie at 
least twelve feet of first-rate freestone. Then there are seams of 
ironstone nodules and coal, the latter about one foot thick, rest- 
ing on another deposit of freestone twelve feet deep, in which 
unnumbered stigmaria have found a resting place. While at a 
little distance, and maintaining the same direction and degree of 
dip, there occurs a deep deposit of carboniferous limestone, rich 
in corals and the remains of molluscan life. Thcro is some truth 
in the workman’s remark. The freestone supplies material for 
house building ; the coal yields fuel to the neighbouring hamlet ; 
the ironstone nodules arc carted to sogne distance and calcined ; the 
limestone is quarried and employed for agricultural purposes ; and 
tlie characteristic fossils yield abundant interest to geologists, yodng 
and old. What this quarry is to the neighbourhood, Professor 
Owen’s works have been for years to sages and sciolists — to men 
long skilled in the application and in the literature of science — 
and to young naturalists, eager to attract a public to their theories 
ibr solving some of the difficult problems connected with the 
habits, the development, and general biological relations of past 
and present forms of animal life. To one class, especially, have 
Owen’s works been a rich quariy. But for his writings, many 
so-called Handbooks of Science” could not have been written, 
or, if written, would have been given to the public minus their 
most attractive pages. Without them, too, what would have been 
the value of many a popular lecture on subjects thoroughly and 
originally discussed bjr Owen ? 

The appointment to the Hunterian Professorship ushered Owen 
into work in which he was soon to find exercise for his highest 
powers, and for the application of all his acquirements in anatomy 
and zoology. Six years after Hunter’s death, the government bad 
purchased the large and peculiarly valuable Hunterian Physiol<m- 
cal Collection, and, at the request of the highly accomplished Hr 
.Clift, the conservator of the collection, Mr Owen was assodatod 
with him, with the view of furnishing complete Catalomes of Uie 
varied specimens. The results are welh known and liighlv 
preciatea.' By the self-denying labours of Mr Clift, ana the 
devotion to science of Professor Uwcu, the Hunterian Collection 

\Catalogne of Pathological Speaiaiens, 2 vols., ISSO. Of Monsten and Mal- 
formations, isai. Of Natural BUstoiy Freparallona, 8 vols., 1833, 1834, 1836. 
Of Preparations relating to Generation and Dev^pment, 2 vols., 184a And, 
before Pro^sor Owen toft the Masenm of the College of Sargeona tor bis pre- 
sent office, ne had finished the Oatalogne of Munter^i Posslls. 

TOL. xsniu NO. LTI. 
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is now fitted to accoomlish such a work in Britain as the mag- 
nificent collection of Cuvier, in the Museums of the Jardin des 
Plantes, has lon^ done in France. Both of these collections, 
though difiering in their leading feature, are well fitted to guide 
in the only safe way for the study of natural science — 'that of 
observation and comparison. Messrs Clift and Owen met with 
difiSculties, in fairly entering on their work, analogous to those 
which opposed themselves to Cuvier, when he, in the well known 
incident, found 'himself surrounded by broken pieces of many 
hundreds of skeletons of more than twenty distinct species of 
animals, he^ed tfp in a confused mass around him.” In his 
case, the diinculty was to separate bone from bone, to classify 
these, and to build up the skeletons of animals whose species had 
perished from the earth. But this difficulty discouraged him 
not. On the contrary, it tended to develope his zeal for science, 
and to give full scope to his great acquirements. Ilis success 
made him famous. Years after, as we shall see, Owen was to 
accomplish something in the same department even more re- 
markable. But what we now refer to is, the unsatisfactory con- 
dition in which the Hunterian Preparations in Comparative 
Anatomy were found. The dissected animals were before them, 
but under forms wholly, and as it would have seemed to most 
men, hopelessly, unlike the originals. But if these were to be 
pressed into the service of science, if they were to be turned to 
those practical*purposes in theoretical and in applied science for 
which they were onginally designed by their illustrious collector ; 
the species of animal needed to be determined, the relation of 
one preparation to another indicated, and to each the distinctive 
name affixed. There w'as only one way in which this could be 
satisfactorily done; and we need only mention it to suggest 
Owen’s extensive attainments, breadth of view, great power of 
minute observation, and large saracity. ^ It was necessary to 
have such a correct knowledge of me structural and functional 
characteristics of the living creatures, represented by the wholly 
altered dissected specimens, as to be able to identify them sever- 
ally with these. The triumph over the difficulty reads us a 
lesson in industry, perseverance, and zeal in the cause of truth. 
And here we may notice whsEt seems to us an outstanding feature 
of Owen’s works. He is peculiarly successful in the use he 
makes of hypothesis an^of generalization. The progress of his 
favourite sciences, during the last ten yem, bears testimony to 
this. Skill in making hypothesis a stepping stone to the bring- 
ing out of facts and the discovery o^general laws, marks the pos- 
semon of the highest type of mind. For the thousands who 
work on* meritoriously in making observations, conducting ex- 
pertmentfl^ and recording iesab% we will not be able4o reckon 
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the tens who have the power to arrange these into distinct 
groups, or who, while drawing from them thus brought together 
some clearly determined meaning, can liiscover in them a foun* 
dation for hypotheses for the solution of diiSculties still connected 
with them. Thus hypothesis becomes a natural starting point 
for further investigation, and a ground of hope for fiitare dis* 
covery. The statement of the hypothesis forms a rallying point : 
all who question it seek for facts opposed to it, while all who 
accept it labour for its corroboration. The rivalries of science 
help on the progress of knowledge, and the antagonistic action of 
individual minds results in harmony, by the establishment of 
some great truth. The works under review abound in illustra- 
tions of this. Some of these we may have occasion to notice as- 
we proceed. 

In presenting to our readers a general outline of Professor 
Owen’s contributions to science, we shall not follow them in the 
order of time in which they were given to the public ; because, 
though this method has advantages, as showing the growth ofhis 
views and the various steps by which he has reached a point so 
high above his fellows, the advantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the repetitions which would be unavoidable. Nor 
shall we attempt to look at all the magnificent additions he has 
made to science. This would neither consist with the space 
allotted to us, nor with the popular ch{\^acter of our sketch. The 
first contribution to which we wish to direct considerable attention 
is that on ParthenogeneBis — a term used to indic^ate the propaga- 
tion of some of the simplest forms of life, and of certain insects by 
virgin mothers. And as the Hunterian Lectures on The Com- 
parative Anatomy and Pliysiology of the Invertebrate Animals ” 
(1843) fitly supply a basis for the difficult and deeply interesting 
discussions on Parthenogenesis, we shall glance at some of them. 
The correct appreciation in the introductory lectures, of the 
proper ivork of anatomy in its relations to physiology, gives 
rich promise of the interest of the investigations^ opens up th^e 
author^s breadth of view, and illustrates the importance and . 
difficulty of the discussions. < ^ 

“ Comparative Anatomy,” he says, " fulfils only part of its 
to Physiology, if studied ■exclusively in relation to thb vfuriet|e|i-^K 
given ovgfxi in different animals. The cojpbinations of all th^ 
stityent organs in one animal must likewise be studied; and 
combinations, with the principles governing them, or the correladoiM.of 
organs, must be traced and compared in Jl their varieties throughoat 
the animal kingdom.” * 

This is illustrated by tracing the progressive otmipScalara ofth^ . 
heart, from its first appearance as Iheaiinple^doiw tvissd tip Wv 
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the diccBUS (two cavitied) heart of the higher types of animals^ 
and by pointing out its peculiar functions in such a form of life 
as the snail. Its existence in the fish is shown to fulfil one 
purposei and in the snail another — 

In the snail it is so placed in reference to the breathing organ, 
that it receives the aerated blood from that organ and propels it to 
the system ; it is an organ for the circulation of arterial blood, in 
other words, a systemic heart. The bipartite structure of the central 
organ of circulation, compared with lower or higher conditions of the 
same organ, could never have taught that fact ; the knowledge of it 
necessitates and pre-supposes a knowledge of the relation of the heart 
to the lungs. In the fish the bipartite heart is so connected with the 
breathing organs, that it transmits exclusively to them the blood 
which the auricle receives from the veins of the body ; it is an organ 
for the circulation of venous blood, in other words, a pulmonic heart/’ 

Thus the need of a Knowledge of the laws of correlation of 
organic structures,” in order to the successful pursuit of any of 
the highest branches of Zoology, and thus the need, likewise, of 
an acquaintance with Zoology, in order to the profitable applica- 
tion of comparative anatomy. The necessity for the combined 
knowledge of these two great departments of natural history 
grows, as . might be expected, as the range of discovery widens, 
and as collateral branches of science devclopc, because a more 
complex system of classi^cation becomes necessary — a system 
whose leacung Wtures are found in structural peculiarities. A 
natural system, ^having for its basis certain great, patent char- 
acteristics, however well adapted for the infancy of a science or 
for assisting non-scientific readers, must fail to satisfy all who 
carry their investigations into minute questions as to organic 
structures and functions. It is soon found that acquaintance 
with these break in upon, disturb, of overturn the generaliza- 
tions of a natural system. Thus Aristotle’s division of animals 
into blood-having and bloodless was found unsatisfactory, when 
it was discovered that many of the latter class possessed as true 
blood, though differing^ in colour, as the so-called sanguineous 
species; and though this led to tbe Linnssan modification of red- 
blooded and white-blooded animals, it did not long satisfy the 
requirements pf science. It was reserved for Cuvier to enunciate 
sl system of classification, in which zoology and comparative 
Anatomy were to be so linked together as to supply the founda- 
.Uonfor a theory, in which the names employed are relatively 
1»;g{gmtive pf distinctions in stmeture and in functions. We 
afterwards refer to the very important modifications which 
pwen has made on the system of Cuvier. By the 
the inydsti^tions of the comparative 
carried into ftdds long hidden from him^ 
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and we can now listen to his descriptions of the stracture and 
habits of forms of life^ so wondrously minnte^ that a single drop 
of water may form a world ibr a dwelling place of about five 
hundred millions of them.^ With such groups of microscopic 
life the opening Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Invertebrate are occupied. The covering of some of them is 
shown to be thin transparent skin; that of others a shell of pure 
colourless silex, as varied in its markings as the shells of well- 
known mollusca. The modes by which a succession of species 
is kept lip among creatures so minute^ supply some Of the most 
interesting subjects of zoological study. Professor Owen has 
done much to let light in upon these, and he has pointed out 
striking correspondences between the development of infusoria 
and that^of the ovum of higher animals, lieferring to these 
analogies of structure, he says : — 

“ Vibratile cila — their sole organs of locomotion} — are the first 
actively moving parts with which the mammifeAius ovum is endowedt* 
with which, therefore, we ourselves commence life. They are re- 
tained throughout life as an essential part of the organization of a 
very extensive tract of our internal mucous membranes.” 


This hint has proved a fertile source of speculation, and has led 
to discussions of the most important kind. 

In treating of Entozoa, or internal parasites, ^e groups them 
under two great classes — Ca^lelmintha, or worms with a true 
abdominal cavity ; and Sterelmintha, or worms . destitute of this, 
that is, with a solid body. The investigations on Entozoa are 
conducted in a fine spirit : — 

In creatures,” he says, surrounded by and having every part of 
their absorbent surface in contact with the absorbent and vitalized 
juices of higher animals, one might likewise have anticipated littlb 
complexity and less variety of organisation. Yet the workmmiship 
of the Divine Artificer is sufficiently complicated and marvellous fnt 
these outcasts, as they may be termed, of the Animal Kingdom, td 
exhaust the utmost skill and patience of the anatomist in unravelling 
their structure, and the greatest acumen and judgment in the physMi^. 
logist in determining the functions' and- analogies of the struetanki'jMr 
discovered.” . • ' -v 


The simplest and lowest forms of En|pzoa are the 
— mere headless bags, as the name implies--con8i8ting 
globular or oval vessel filled with fiuid, and varying ih ^ize 
a pea to that of a child*s head. They have the pow^ of pieopa^t-* 
ing their species by discliar^ng smaller acephaloj^ from &e. 9 u|#' 
or inner surface of the parent cyst. These 

* 0^. the Mmm Chgwiiciihi»|g;iai^ 
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df hj another of the entozoa (Eehinoccus), higher in the scale of 
organization, which uses them in the same way that the hermit 
crab (JPagiiTus) does the Univalve into which he creeps without 
ceremony, but with a firm instinct that in his case might makes 
right. We have next a review of the genus Cystecercus, one 
species of which {Cystecercua Cellxilosw) “ is occasionally deve- 
loped in* the human subject. It has been met with in the eye, 
the brain, the substance of the heart, and the voluntary muscles 
of the body.” Then there arc. the different species of Taenia, 
one of which loves no subject but a British one, while another 
has a peculiar fancy for the intestines of the Sclave. Will none 
of our ethnologists take a hint here, and astonisli the world 
with yet another theory on a plurality of races, hiiscd on the 
tastes of the Cestoidean Entozoa ? Some of the existing theories 
have foundations far less reliable than one which might be found 
in the facts relating to the habitats of the tape worm I 

But we must leave. the deeply instructive lectures on the 
‘anatomy of th.e Invertebrata. We have touched only on so much 
of them as might be held to bring us to the edge of our remarks 
on Parthenogenesis. The lectures are so well known that a 
fuller analysis of them is unnecessary. They abound in illustra- 
tions of Professor Owen^s varied accomplishments, and exhibit his 
finely reverent spirit as he meets in his researches with abound- 
ing evidences of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator. 
The discoveries of the old naturalists are duly estimated — light 
is let in upon the absurdities of materialistic views— systems of 
classification are corrected — species are distinguished by leatures 
which continue imvarying, and the anatomist brings into com- 
jnon view those^cstimonies to the manifold wisdom of Gor!, 
which, in their very nature, He hid from unscientific observers. 
Science thus becomes what she should ever be, both the true 
promoter of a practical and useful knowledge of the forms, living 
or dead, around us, and the handmaid to a trustworthy natural 
theology. 

The phenomena to which we have referred under the name 
of Partfienogenesis, applied to them by Owen, and which are 
variously characterised by other naturalists as Alternations of 
Generations (Generations weohseh)^ Digencsis, Geneagenesis, 
etc., when first made known gave rise to many wild theories in 
the literature of speculative science. Dreams of spontaneous 
and ec^uivocal generittion, and of transmutation of specie^ which 
jCbristian naturalists had hoped were long ago buried out of 
aigb^ and less likely, as knowM]^ advanced, ever to be revived, 
auddenty arose to claim the attenti9n of men. Even right- 
heaM^ men of science were fbund willing to dissuade their 
brethienfrom they&^^ to be attempts 
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to penetrate into the mysteries as to generation which the 
Creator never intended to make plain to man. They forgot 
that, ill placing man amid His manifold works, God set no 
other limit to his knowledge of them than that which is, and 
ever must be, found in the limited and imperfect faculties of the 
most accomplished. But while the works and their constituted 
interpreter remain together, the interpreter must labour to 
understand tiieir meaning, to penetrate their mysteries, and to 
unravel their secrets. “ The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein.” It seems strange 
that, even wlien we have come to enjoy the fruits of the scientific 
research of past generations, during which it was discouraged 
or regarded with suspicion by the Church, there should still be 
found the same suspicions of science, and the same readiness to 
discourage it as hostile to faith, or perilous to the Infallible 
AVord ! Now, we cannot over-estimate the advantage both to 
natural science and natural theology, in having at such crises 
men like Owen. Their firm persuasion that all the works of 
tlie Go<l of Nature are in complete harmony with the views 
which he li.as given of Himself in Ilis Word will lead them to 
weigh calmly, and in tlie spirit of a true philosopliy, the pheno- 
mena held either to be suggestive of new' forms of error or cor- 
roborative of old ones. Their broad sagacity, ever on the alert 
for great truths, as the result of many minute and faithfully 
painstaking observations, will fit them for fully appreciating the 
seemingly contradictory statements of students destitute of their 
large power of generalization. They will be able to trace the 
apparent antagonisms, seen only by inferior minds, to some 
centre of harmony, which sliall seem as thoroughly consistent 
with the rigid demands of science as with the claims of Scrip- 
tural truth. And thus, by their commanding influence, a reliable 
platform is revealed from which minds but lately at variance 
can set out with the view of farther discoveiy. The Lectures 
oil Parthenogenesis, noiv under review, supply a notable illustra- 
tion of this. We do not believe we are underrating the valuable 
labours of other accomplished naturalists in this field when ^e 
affirm, that we are mainly indebted to Owen for the recent rapid 
increase of knowledge as to the condition, habits, structure^ and 
modes of propagation of the forms of life mainly associated with 
this subject. Something had been done«before; but the pecnliatly 
valuable, and profoundly interesting contributions of Van Bene** 

J TT 1 1 1 




since 1849, when ** OweWs Farthenogenens ” was pnblisWU 
Having made tlds statement, we do not intend in the follow^ 
outline to confine bur remarks to the volume : 
We wish rather to lay before pur riuideia a xongh ak^ cf apni^ 
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of the interesting topics which have tamed up in the investiga- 
tions and discussions connected with the phenomena. 

The distinction between mere existence and life has been 
more or less definil^ly felt by naturalists rather than clearly seen. 
While, however, seeking after an exact definition of the differ- 
ence, or while proceeding on the belief that it is well marked 
and understooci, they have used modes of expression in which 
the distinction is entirely lost sight of. If wc might hazard a 
statement of the difference, we would say, that existence simply 
implies inert being, whereas life supposes the presence of an 
active power wliicn, in virtue of a present force inherent and 
self possessed, acts in the way of growth, of sustained vital 
action, of change from a loiver to a higher form, and of trans- 
formation. This definition may be broken up into two parts ; 
one of wliich will include vegetation, and some of those beings 
which constitute the connecting links between animals and 
plants; and the other, every form of animal life. Chemical, 
structural, and functional peculiarities form the basis for this 
subdivision. " The materialistic attempts to confound the two 
have generally been associated with one of two things — cither 
ignorance of those sciences which supply the basis for a philoso- 
phical definition, or a class of motives whose presence must bo 
held to vitiate their alleged scientific findings, or to cast suspi- 
cion on their assertions.^ Again, it is much more characteristic 
of tbc age than many who charge it with mere surface w'ork in 
all things are willing to admit, to fall back on first principles — 
to test observation, not by theoiy or by prevalent notions of 
general laws, but by repeated observation ; to subject to thorough 
analysis alleged discoveries; and to strive after a deeper insiglit 
into the forces .which regulate organic and inorganic beings. 
We rejoice in this, even though we see the tendency to isolate 
fiivourite pursuits, and thus to miss the correcting or modifying 
influences of phenomena associated with other pursuits. This 
prevailing characteristic will not fail to shelter the Church from 
the effects of the crude speculations of imaginative, would-be 
savants, and it will clear the onward path of science, by laying 
such firm and reliable foundations for research, for theorv, and 
for wise hypothesis, as will not make it necessary to take one 
step back for every two made in advance, in order to remove the 
rubbish which gathers M the way.> We meet with this present 
tendency to fall backton first ])rinciplee, and to seek information 
on the beginning of tiling in all the natural scibnees. In 
B^py we see it in the increasinaly great attention which is 
beipj^ eestow^ on vegetaUe pbysimogy; in geology it has led 

dmirable nmarks on. 
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see Huxley's Article in tbo 
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to innumerable discussions on what in truth j^logy has nothing 
to do with, the creation of the world ; and in chemistr}*’ we have 
not a few revivals of speculations which look very like those old 
theories of final causes, which Bacon characterised as barren and 
profitless. But in no department of natural .science is this ten- 
dency so broadly marked as in that which deals with the doctrine 
of generation. The questions, what is life? what is vital force? 
what is growth? and is growth and generation one and the 
same ? ^ are being put with an earnestness which, if it find not 
a satisfactory answer on tlie trustworthy basis of observation 
and induction, will not fail to find one in the imagination of the 
observer. The anatomist sees a new field opening up to him, 
wider than any into which his predecessors nad gone, and also 
more intensely interesting from the very difficulty in conducting 
his rescarclies on the lowest forms of organic being, and from 
tho novel and, in many cases, startling transformations through 
wliich many of them pass — transformations in order to develop- 
ment, in which each modification of constitution and of structure 
supplies new material on which to try his skill, and hints ever 
freshly recurring of more Avondrous things than those in tho 
micist of which lie stands, by inclination not loss a worshipper 
of the Creator than a man of science." To the physiologist also, 
tho field is not less interesting and attractive. He can follow 
the various ibruis, fi’om the ceil mass up to the jicrfect animal, 
and observe the modifications of action occurring in connection 
wdth modifications in structure, and with the apparent halts which 
take place in the march of some well-marked object — halts 
during which, wdiat he may have recently regarded as the perfect 
growth of one creature, passes into another fonn on which he 
had looked as a member of a distinct species,' and which, as such, 

1 “ Wolf long ago tniiglit that the bud was identical with the seed; but no 
one, 1 believe, has carried this doctrine to its Icptimate conclusion, namely, 
that generation is only n form of growth.” — Sea-S^e Studies, By G. II. Lewes. 
Blackwood and Sons. The work now referred to is another testimony to tho 
varied accomplishments of the author of the ** Bio^aphical History of Philo- 
sophy.” It is full of interest, ahonadiug in graphic sketched and full of sea- 
side life pictures. In every way, outside and inside, it is a most attractive 
book. Scientifically, we have more than once missed a link in the chain of 
observation, and have been constrained to jot down opposite several statements 
not proven. We, at the same time, dissent from Mr Lewes's theory as to the 
identity of growth and generation. While to iion-scientific readers the evpres-' 
.sion will be suggestive of error, to men of science it will seem only fitted to 
hide the acknowledged difficulty, witliont bringing them any nearer a true 
solution. « 

> **Imaffiii€Sa lily producing a butterfly, and the butterfly in tnm producing 
a lily, and yon would scarcely invent a greater marvel than this production of 
medusto (from a Campanularian Mype) has to its firrt dlscoverera* Nay, the 
marvel must go farther still; die lily must first produce a wh6la bed of liliaa 
like its owtrfair self, before giving birth to. the butterfly, and this butterfly mtttt 
Hoparate itself into a crowd of batterflies before gtvlbgbinh 
Lewes, ul avpra, 
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had found a distinct place in the nomenclature of science. The 
observations of Professor Owen, among the forms of life now 
referred to, have been varied, valuable, and full of interest. 
The student of natural theology will find much worthy of notice 
if he will penetrate, with Owen as a guide, into a department of 
scientific investigation, which may be truly said to reveal evi- 
dences of the wisdom and power of the Creator, not surpassed, 
if equalled, by anything he will meet with among the highest 
forms of animal life. The researches to which we now allude 
assume two aspects, one of which we would limit to questions 
tpuching the constitution and analogies of . the primary germ cell 
animal or vegetable, that is embryology, properly so called; the 
other we would associate with the development of the embryo, by 
the differentiation of tliat which was originally a homogeneous 
mass. In the latter case, we would not look for explanations 
of the causes of this diffarcntiatioii, but would simj>ly ask the 
naturalist to watch its action, in order that wc may liave a 
trustworthy record of its stages, and be thus enabled to classify 
these, so that different forms of life may be kept distinct, and 
offspring linked up with their true parents. The results of this 
would DC interesting to all. The man of science would be tliank- 
ful for getting rid of much prevailing confusion, and the general 
reader would rejoice in the discovery, on the one band, of the 
thoughts of God as the great Creator and Preserver of all things, 
by the marvellous wisdom exhibited in the existing modes for the 
propagation of species ; and, on the other hand, by the increasing 
revelation of the general harmony of plan \vhich obtains among a 
class of organic beings which, until very lately, were not known 
to exist, and which are even yet but imperfectly understood. 
This is the true work of the naturalist, as the interpreter of 
nature. And liow fruitful of the riches of knowledge it conics 
to be to all ; while to the. Christihn philosopher it is suggestive 
of those treasures which, as the fruits of his study, he may year 
after year lay on the altar of love as his testimony to the mani- 
fold wisdom 6f God. The prevailing harmony which led God to 
call all things good would also appear unto man. For unto God 
the many-stringed lyre of creation is in perfect tunc, and unto 
Him it nas, ever since the sons of God rejoiced at the birth of 
time, sent forth sweetest melody* All tfiy works praise Thee 
O God.” But creation fias not seemed thus to man. A few of 
the leading strings of the mighty lyre have appeared to sound 
grandly, when touched by the hands of those whos8 hearts are 
ligbt with God, and whose faces, dike the face of the sweet 
ainger 6f Israel, pictured 4>n scape of our old Bibles, are turned 
towards the serene, deep blue omrij|iead, as if to them the place 
of eterpal calm was surely beyond* ^But it has not b^n thus 
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with all. One string and another has been believed to be out of 
tune. This is shown not to be so, and the lyre will increasingly 
send fortli its full rolling harmony, in proportion as our know- 
ledge of* the w’orks of God increases, and as the students of 
science grow, not in knowledge only^ but in faith and love also. 
The work goes on. Wise men are hastening from the east 
and the west, from the north and from the south, to lay their 
gifts of gold, of frankincense, and of myrrh at the feet of Him 
who was born in Bethlehem, because by Him also the worlds 
were made.” 

Witliont entering into the deeply instructive discussions on 
'File Cell Theory,” which meet us in all recent treatises on 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, we would refer our readers 
to tlie able article of Mr Huxley, already mentioned, which con- 
tains the clearest exposition of the subject we have met with, 
^feanwhile, the profitable result of these discussions may be stated 
thus: — Vital phenomena are not necessarily preceded by 
organisation,” but organisation is the effect of life already im- 
parted — already present. If we ask what is that force which is 
j)otential to dovelopmcnt, to increase, to growth properly so called, 
we arc led to the very edge of creation ; the existence of cause is 
suggcstcid, and wo arc made to feel that, though as to the true 
nature of that, there is but a hair’s breadth between us and perfect 
knowledge — full revelation of the great mystery^ into >vhich the 
mightiest intellects of earth have earnestly desired to penetrate ; 
yet we cannot, it is nof in the nature of things that we ever 
should, ])ass over this narrow threshold and stand on the samo 
])hitform with the Fountain of Life, where the light shineth, and 
where there arc no shadows, no mykteries, for He knoweth all 
things. In science then, as in grace, the distinct recognition of 
the personality of God, as the primal source of being, is thrust 
on us at that point at which mind cannot penetrate further, even 
while it feels that therc is much to be known beyond ; a point, 
then, at which those of noblest faculties are constrained to ac- 
knowledge their littleness, weakness, and ignorhnee. ^^The 
ablest, endeavoura,” says Owen, finely, to penetrate to the 
beginning of things do out carry us, when most successful, a few 
steps nearcr that beginning, and then leave us on the verge of a 
boundless ocean of the unknown truth, dividing the secondary 
or subordinate phenomena in the chath of causation from the 
First Great Cause.”' ♦ 

The Ledtures on Parthenogenesis deal mainly with Owen’s 
views of generation, reproduction, and development of certain 
lower forms of life. He shows that, in the animal kingdom, re-, 
production implies the existence of a nucleated cell, ^led the 
* ParthenogenesiB, p. a. 
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germinal vesicle or seed receptacle; and another such cell, called 
the sperm cell, the product of which is the spermatozoon” or 
life-containing seed. These, when brought togetlier, form the 
primary step in animal life. This product, the germ mass, under- 
goes certain metamorphoses. It may, for example, die,' and in 
its death minister to the life of a being higher tlian itself.” But 
Owen propounds a theoiy of very great moment as to some of 
the phenomena belonging to the matters now referred to. lie 
alleges that all the germ mass may not be required for the foi^ 
mation of the characteristic animal body. Certain of the de- 
rivative germ cells may remain unchanged, and become included 
in that body which has been composed of their metamorphosed 
and diversely combined or confluent brethren.” These again 
may, in certain circumstances and under certain conditions, result 
in the realisation of the same animal, as in the case of Aphis, 
without passing again through the simple process implied in the 
formation of that body into which they had passed. 

Cells predominate in the tissue of the vegetable kingdom, 
the lower members of which consist exclusively of them, and 
have been thence called ^planta} eellularcs;’ the lowest of all 
consist of a single nucleated cell. The animal kingdom starts 
from the same elementaty beginning ” The lowest form here 
traced is the Gretjarinaj a parasite which infects the internal 
cavities of insects and w*orms. Then, rising higher, we have 
certain, so-called polygastric infusoria, in which secondary cells 
are seen forming special organs, as for digestion, etc. In some 
of these a process is observed in which the divisions of the germ 
cell seem to force each other to positions equi-distant, and these 
in time separating, form dfstinct individuals. Tiiis is I'eproduc- 
tion by spontaneous fissiorit In the h^dra or fi'esh-water polype, 
the progeny of the primary impregnated germ cell, retained 
unaltered in the body, may set up the same actions as those to 
which they owed their own origin.” Thus, tlie nucleated cells 
which are formed around the adhering foot of hydra fusca^ push 
out bads in which a centre of assimilation is formed, cotninuni- 
cating for a season with the stomach of the parent. Tliis com- 
munication is afterwards closed, and the result is a perfect pol 3 rpo. 
This is propagation geminination, and differs trorri develoj)- 
ment ab ovOf because in this case the impregnated germ cell is 
included in the body of (he parent and not in a chorion or egg 
covering. ** Ihe hydra so developed may propagate again by 
00 , ana these two kinds oif generation mav alternate indefinitely.” 
Some of these simple forms of Itfo pass through several changes, 
at each of which a distinct individoal appears. ^ Thus we have 
a (reoMlode etitozoon (one of the daas characterised by their 
smtoridl pores), successively assiOing the form of a Oregarina, 
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a Cercaria, and a Distoma.” We have Medusas producing Hydra 
Tubaj this again a Strobila, which in its turn produces a Medusa. 
So with Echinus. Prof. Miiller found in the sea, at Heligoland, 
a transparent acalephoid animalcule, which he call^ Plutemparor 
doaicm.^^ This changed into the ophiuraor brittle stai'fish, w'hile 
another kind of Plutcus passed into an Echinus. These are 
some of the mysterious revolutions of the wheels of life, which 
Owen has long watched with so much advantage. The same 
])hcnomena are met with among certain insects, it finds a strik- 
ing illustration among the Aphides or plant-lice. The eggs arc 
deposited in the leaf axils, and in spring wingless six-footed 
larvm are developed from them. These again will produce a su€^- 
cession of broods without any connection with the males. If the 
virgin progeny be kept apart, the parthenogenesis, or true virgin 
birth, will go on even to the eleventh generation. A provision is 
thus made for their multiplication toaii extent scarcelycrecjible. In 
Lecture XVIII. of tlie Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrata, 
Owen has made the following calculation of the rate of inci*ease : — 
The Aphis lamjera produces each year ten viviparous broods, 
and one which is oviparous, and each generation averages 100 
individuals. 


1st generation, 1 aphis produces 

2d 


100. 

3d 

f) 

10,000. 

4th 

99 

1,000,000. 

5th 

99 

' 100,000,000. 

Cth 

99 

10,000,000,000. 

7th 

99 

1,000,000,000,000. 

8th 

99 

100,000,000,000,000. 

10,000,000|000,000,000. 

‘Jth 

99 


10th „ 1,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

If the oviparous generation be add^ to this, you will have a 
thirty times greater result,” p. 235. As might have been antici*- 
pated, many theories have been advanced with the view of 
accounting for the now undoubted virgin-birth discovered among 
the animals to which we have referred. The theory of Owen, 
which has been severely tested, and which continues as the only 
satisfactory one, has already been mentioned. His explanation 
is, that the primary or parent germ c^ll has equally mvided UiB 
spermatic virtue among its countless pr^eny.” Again, he aaya, 
the condition which renders this seemingly strange and mys- 
terious generation of an embryo without precedent emus, possible^ 
is the retention of a portion^f the j^rm rngfas undtumgedL” 

The Lectures on Parthenogenesis gave & strong impetus to 
the investigations now under review, m|d jpou suggested coU^ 
teral researches of groat importanee» Wo .$an now |bUow die 
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different stages of development through which some of these 
creatures pass, and mark with certainty the influence which 
modifications of form have both on their habits and habitats. 
The propagation of Gre^arina forms one of the most curious and 
wonderful episodes of animal life. Its structm'c is of the simplest 
kind, consisting of a single cell filled with granular matter. In 
shape it is elongated oval, and its only mode of motion in its 
strange dwelling-place — the intestinal canal of the eartli worm — 
is by a process of contraction and expansion of its substance. 
When Gregarina is going to throw off* a progeny, two animals 
meet, change their shape from elongated oval to hemispheric, 
and then coalesce in one sphere. From this mass, thus perfectly 
united or rather amalgamated, a numerous family is thrown oiF 
in minute particles. These are held to be embryo Gregarime. 
The next point in the development is not so clearly made out, 
because the creature must migrate into another dwelling. But 
the form in which it is supposed wc next meet with it is one 
which, in. its turn, passes through several stages, until it reaches 
its highest as Cercaria, a tiny, active, unresting creature, with 
triangular-looking head, wdl marked internal vesicles, and tail. 
It next loses its tail, enters the pupa state, finds its way into the 
body of the snail, and is met wdtli there as Distoma — tlie full 
grown Trematode entozoon. 

The migratiem of many of the entozoa forms a subject of much* 
interest. It has been fully illustrated in connection with tho 
development of cestoid worms. In the liver of tlie rat and 
mouse a small creature is found (Cysticerem fasciolariH\ which 
must pass into the body of anotlicr animal before it can attain to 

g erfect growth, and has been clearly traced by Dr Nelson, 
iebold, and others, as the tape w'orin of the cat ( Taania emsd- 
colut). The death of the one animal is thus necessary, in order 
that another living within it may pass into a higher form of life. 
Again, cestoids inhabiting snaib, etc., on which different birds 
feed, are found as fully developed Tmnia in the elementary canals 
of the vertebrata which thus prey upon them. As this question of 
miction comes to be more understood, we will meet increasingly 
with mysteries of being in quarters which, until lately, were not 
regarded at all. And as the work of discovery proceeds, new 
material for admiration and praise will be brought out before all 
who take pleasure in seeking out the works of God, following 
the footprints of His wisdom, and tracing the evidence of Ilia 
go^ess and His love.^ 

Vot it is more thai^ time that we ebould indicate what consti- 

fye refer oar readere, who wish a fuller view of inodes of generation, etc., 
is the veij raluablo article on ** The Oydna,” by Br Allen Thomson, in Todd's 
i^fdoptedta cf Anatomy and Sept. 1053. 
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tutes the main element in Professor Owen’s greatness. We 
mean his researches and discoveries in comparative anatomy. 
These form his chief claim to the admiration and latitude of the 
civilised world. In many instances, indeed, these have not passed 
into the minds of the public, as associated with his name. They 
have been received by men of talent, and by them expounded 
and set in popular aspects. One great hindrance to their direct 
reception from Owen himself, is found in the purely seientific 
nomenclature in which they are fo|^the most part expressed. For 
though his works on comparative anatomy abound in passages of 
great beauty, in grand thoughts, in picturesque descriptions, in 
great generalisations, and in rich revelations of most instructive 
and suggestive evidences of design, yet the frequency with which 
words, uncoutli to all but scholarly readers, are used, often un- 
necessarily, unfit his writings for even distantly competing with 
tlie more popular expositions of far infJt'ior men. A highly in- 
telligent man said to us lately, 1 have often set about trying to 
study Owen’s works, but have as often been forced to give up the 
endeavour by his appalling terminology.” There is much truth 
in this. It does try one’s Greek and Latin not a little to catch 
at once the distinctive thoughts contained in many of the com- 
pound words to be met with in all his writings. And yet we 
cannot but acknowledge the rare merit which he justly claims, in 
connection with his labours, in simplifying and, at the same time, 
giving determination to the language of coinpa/ative anatomy. 
J^n many cases in which preceding anatomists have used a vari- 
able nomenclature in describing the skeleton, and have given 
different names to the same bone, Owen has avoided the confusion 
and hesitancy to which this naturally gave rise, by rejecting both, 
in some instances, and associating the bone with a word more 
exactly descriptive than cither ; and, in other instances, by com- 
pounding the two in such a way as to. suggest, by the complex 
term, both of the thoughts indicated in the two names. The 
value of this is very great. Students of mental science know 
how readily error associates itself with vague terms, and how 
quickly these lead to endless doubts and discussions. This is 
not less the case in minute descriptions of the complicated animal 
skeleton ; and, especially, in discussions on homology,” with 
which Owen’s name is so intimately connected. Not only might 
a broadly misapplied term lead to error, 4)ut a term also in which 
there is even one subordinate phase of thought suggested which 
is not appropriate to the bone described, would lancl the student 
in the same result. When ^Ir Owen first endeavoured tojmve 
scientific expression to his views on the Homologies of the.Yeiv 
tebrate^ Skeleton, he was well aware that his attempts to ^ve 
determination to the existing variable nomendature^ and to intio* 
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duce terms more distinctive and exact than those in use, the 
charges of rashnessji presumption, and pedantiy would be made 
agaiust him. He miglit have foreseen, too, that several of the 
most formidable objections to some of his views would arise out 
of that devotion to old terms which ever interferes with a just 
appreciation of the precise ideas intended to be suggested by new 
ones. He^ has, accordingly, put on record his own apology for the 
so-called innovations. This we give in a note.’ But it must not 


» “ The dcffreo/* he says, “ and exlbnt of the diversity of my determinations 
from those of other anatomists, are shown in the succeeding columns, headed 
by their names ; and I proceed now to give the reasons which have coiupclicd 
me, in such instances, to dissent from the higli authority of Cuvier, Geoffrey, 
Meckel, Hallmann, and Agassiz. These reasons will exonerate me, I trust, 
from' the reproach of u/iderrating their justly*estcemcd opinions, which have 
been abandoned only where nature seemed clearly to refuse her sanction to 
them.^ The instances of such dissent are much fewer than they appear to be at 
first sight. In most coses, wlilpre the names differ, the determinations ore the 
same. For * basilaire/ which Cuvier exclusively applies to the ‘ pars basilaris’ 
of the occiput, and which Geoffrey as exclusively applies (in birds) to the pars 
basilaris’ of the sphenoid, I have substituted the term * basioccipitar — a term 
which, as it is more descriptive of the bone in question, will perhaps be more 
acceptable to those who prefer a determinate to a variable nomenclature, since 
Cnvier himself has almost as frequently applied to that bone the term * occipital 
inf(^rieur* as the term * basilaire. For the descriptive phrase, ‘occipital lateral,* 
the term exoccipital, proposed by Geoffroy, is preferable ; cspecinlly since the 
paroccipital is the most ‘lateral’ of the elements of tlie occipital bone, in the 
definite sense in which the term ‘lateral’ is used in the precise and excellent 
anatomical nomenclatnre of Dr Barclay.” In the same way he vindicates the 
use of “ 8upra-oc(vpital,” as preferable to “occipital superieur” of Cuvier, the 
“inter-parietal” of Cuvier, Agassiz, and Geoffroy ; the “ Squama occipitalis” of 
Hallmann, and the “ Uinterhautscbnppe ” of Meckel and Wagner. His defence 
of his other innovations is equally successful. “ And if,” he adds, “ the purists 
who are distressed by such harmless hybrids as ‘ mineralogy,’ ‘ terminology,* 
and ‘ mammology,’ should protest against the combination S the Greek prefix 
to the Latin noun, 1 can only plead that servility tp a particular source of the 
fluctuating sounds of vocal language is a matter of taste ; and that it seems 
no unreasonable privilege to use such element's as the servants of tliought ; and, 
in the interests of science, to combine them, even though they come from dif- 
ferent countries, where the required duty is best and most expeditiously per- 
formed by such association.”— Z/offio/opies q/ t/ie VertthraU iSkehtm, pp. 9-18. 
If it be an objection to the nomenclature of French anatomists, that they deal 
more in descriptive phrases tliati in single expressive terms, i> is no less so to 
that of German, that, while their language is even more susceptible of happy 
combination than Greek is, yet the results are such as unfit it for ever becoming 
the current language of anatomical science. This remark will at once commeud 
itself to the eye or rar readers, if they will glance down the following colnmns, 
in which the names given to several parts of the endo-skeleton by Owen are 
contrasted with those used by Meckel and Wagner 


OwEw. Mkckbl and Wagner. 

Bad-occipital.' Hinterhaaptbeinkfirper. 

Snpra-occtpital. Hinterhaaptschuppe. 

Pre-opercnlar. yorkiemendeckelstfick. 

8ub-opercnlfur. Unterkiemendeckelstfick. 

Bupra-orbital. » Obeniagenhohlenbein. 

^ . Snpra-temporaL- Angenbogogenschuppe. 

“Sack terms,*' Owen renunrks, “ are likdiy to be restrictea to the gnatomists of 
uttemnoiy powers Bgve been trained from infancy to their 
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be forgotten how great the boon is which Owen has conferred 
upon science by his improvements in its terminology. A lan« 

S iage^of compai;ati^ anatomy, which the highest authorities in 
uropo and America agree in accepting, must greatly facilitate 
interchanges of thought, and, in the long run, help forward 
discovery. 

Eeference has already been made to the ability of Cuvier in 
determining the relation of bones of different animals, most of 
which had belonged to extinct species, when set before him in a 
confused heap. He brought bona to bone, and built up with 
unerring precision the entire skeletons of many different species. 
Something in this direction had no doubt been done by preced- 
ing anatomists, but it required that breadth of knowledge, varied 
scientific attainment, great industry, and withal, fine philosophic 
spirit, wdiich met in the greatest of French naturalists, to carry 
the labours of others to successful results. It was also reserved 
for him to discover to all how powerful this instrument might 
become, not only in the comparative anatomy of man and of the 
lower animals, but also, in making geology what it had not 
hitherto been, namely, a field in which might be worked out 
information even as to the climatal condition of past epochs of 
the world’s history — information which w^as to become tne foun- 
dation for some of the grandest generalisations which can occupy 
the mind of man. Professor Owen was put in circumstances by 
which, in this department, he is seen standing siJe by side, and 
on the same lofty platform, with Cuvier. Bones and fragments 
of bones of extinct vertebrata, destitute, however, of the parts 
which the illustrious Frenchman regarded as a necessary basis 
for reconstruction, were submitted to him, but he w^asnot at fault, 
lie had recourse to other elements, lying further out of sight and 
more difficult of application, but possessing the advantage of being 
likely to be met with in every fragment of bone. Wim these as 
bases, he felt he could not only reconstruct tlie entire animal by 
getting the key to it in a small fragment, but that he might form 
a I'cliable estimate of its habits, of the climate under which .it 
existed, and of the general condition of the localities frecjiiented 
by it. 'These elements he found in the impressions which the 
nerves and blood-vessels leave on the bones traversed by them. 
The employment of his own and of Cuvier’s tests have led to 
those wonderful results with which all students of natural science 
are familiar. His memoirs on the bones of extinct mammalia, 
and on those of the Struthiqus birds of New Zealand, are also welt 
known. The.incidents connoted with the determination of the 
bones of the Dinomis, though often told/ will bear repetition. We 
give them in the words of the biographer of Abemethyt-- , 

** A seafaring man brought a piece of bone, about three or fimr 
VOL. XXYXII. NO. LYI. T 
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inches in lengthi^ as he said, from New Zealand ; and offered it for sale 
at one or two museums, and, amongst others, at the College of Sur- 
geons. We shall not here detain the reader by telling all that hap- 
pened. These things are often brought with intent to deceive, and 
with false allegations. Most of those *to 'whom the bone was sub- 
mitted, dismissed it as worthless, or manifested their incredulity; 
amongst other guesses, some insinuated that they had seen bones very 
like it at the Loudon Tavern, regarding it, in fact, as part of an old 
marrow-bone, to which it bore, on a superficial view, some resem^ 
blance. At length it was brought to Professor Owen, who having 
looked at it carefully, thought ilf right to investigate it more narrowly ; 
and, after much consideration, he ventured to pronounce his opinion. 
This opinion, from almost anybody else, would have been perhaps only 
laughed at; for, in the first place, he said that the bone (big enough, 
as we have seen, to suggest that it had belonged to an ox) had be- 
longed to a bird ; but, before people had had time to recover from 
their surprise or other sensation created by this announcement, they 
were greeted by another assertion yet more startling — namely, that it 
had been a bird without wings. 

Now, we happen to know a good deal of this story, and that the 
incredulity and doubt with which the opinion was received was too 
great for a time even for the authority of Professor Owen entirely to 
dispel. But mark the truthfulness of a real science ; contemplate the 
exquisite beauty and accuracy of relation in nature ! By-and-by, a 
whole skeleton was brought o\*er to this country, when the opinion of 
the Professor wgs converted into an established fact.” 

Inashorttimeseverai distinct species weredeterfiained from bones 
sent from New Zealand — as dinornis, palapterix^ notornis, etc. 

We cannot do more in this article than generally indicate the 
manifold contributions which Owen has made to Palmontology. 
They meet us in every geological text-book. The outline 
sketches of Megatheriumj Lahyrinthodony Mylodoriy Palmotlisrinmy 
Anoplothe^*iumy Thylacotheriufny Phascolatheriumy etc., which 
adorn their pages, may remind us how much be has done in 
this department. The accurate science atid the high mental 
endowments brought to bear on the determination of the remains 
of extinct animals, are well illustrated in one of his most recent 
contributions to Palaeontology — the Affinities of the 
Stereognathus Ooliticus,” a Mammal from the Oolitic Slate of 
Stonesfield.* In the following extract we have a good example 
of Owen’s power. Theiportion (quoted is preceded by an exact 
scientific description andf coropanson of* the portion of jaw sub- 
IpUted to him — a piece about nine inches in length, containing 
J^tee molar teeth— ^but this description would not he intelligible 
m^ont the figures which accompany it. 

* Six iadies long and 5} in circumference at its smallest ‘part. 

* Qnanefty Journal of the GeoIogM Society of London. Veb. 1857, 
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The interest,” he says, which the above-described fossil from 
Stonesfield oolitic slate excites is not exclusively due to its- antiquity, 
its uniqueness, or its peculiarity : much arises out of its relations as a 
test, in the pre^nt state of Palseontology, of the actual Value of a 
single tooth in tlie determination of the rest of the organization of an 
animal^ or of so much of it as serves for a recognition of the place of 
the extinct species in the zoological series : the attempt, at least, to 
analyse the mental processes by which one aims at the restoration of 
an unknown mammal from a fragment of jaw with a tooth cannot be 
wholly useless. 

That the fragment in question is the jaw of a mammal is inferred* 
from the implantation of the tooth by two or more roots. Most 
mammals are known to have certain teeth so implanted. Such 
complex mode of implantation in bone has not been observed in any 
other class of animals. The rule is deduced from the number of 
observations, positive and negative. Why two or more roots of a 
tooth should bo peculiar to viviparous quadrupeds, giving suck, is 
not precisely known. That a tooth, whether it be designed for 
grinding hard or cutting soft substances, 'should do both the more 
elFcctually in the ratio of its firmer and more extended implantation, 
is intelligible. That a more perfect performance of a preliminary 
act of digestion should be a necessary correlation, or be ki harmony, 
with a more complete conversion of the food into chyle and blood,-— 
and that such' more clficicnt type of the whole digestive machinery 
should be correlated, and necessarily so, with the hot blood, quick- 
beating heart and quick-breathing lungs, with the higher instincts, 
and more vigorous and varied acts, of a mammal, as contrasted with 
u cold-blooded reptile or fish, — is also conceivable. To the extent 
to which such and the like reasoning may be true, or in the direction 
of the secret cause of the constant relations of many-rooted teeth 
discovered by observation, — to that extent will such relations ascend 
from the empirical to the rational category of laws. So much, briefly, 
at present, for the grounds of reference of the Stei'eogruUlius to the 
mammalian class. 

“ The broad sex-cuspid crowns of the molar teeth of the Stereognor 
thus might crush vegetable matter or insect cases : a recognition of 
their adaptability to uses observable in the nearest resembling teeth 
of existing animals leaves the above wide field of choice or guess, as 
to the nature of the food of the oolitic animal. Let us take the 
latter hypothesis, and endeavour to work out more of the Stereogm^ 
thus on the basis of its multicuspid and assumed insectivorous tootb. . 
Insects fill the air, creep on the ground, bdrrow in the eartfi, move on 
and in the waters. In the living world of animals we have insect- . 
ivorous molars associated with a frame and limbs jasigiclified for flying, 
running, burrowing, and diving. The principle of the lOechanism for 
crushing insects being the same, it is seoondarUy modified in each . 
genus of insectivora ; and so modified, thouffh without nfibeting the 
crushing power of the tooth, that the odontologist disoriminates at a 
glance the grinders of the bat, the hedgehog, theahrew, or the mole. 
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At present we can only refer such secondary modiflcations, as we 
do those of the more complex grinding teeth of the herbivora, to that 
principle of variety in non-essentials which makes the leaf in each kind 
of tree unlike, and, as it is affirmed, which makes no two leaves, in 
any single tree, exactly alike. 

If the tooth of the Steteognatlms were like those of any known 
recent or fossil insecdvore, we should infer that the rest of its orga- 
nization was like such insectivore, and so classity it according to the 
degree of similitude. But as Vre know of no sufficient ground for 
the association of any given particular modification of the multicuspid 
tooth with such aerial, terrestrial, or aquatic modification, as the case 
might be, of the rest of the frame, our conclusion would be an em- 
pirical one ; and, having regard to the narrowness of its support from 
observation, would not be such as to leave the mind free from a sense 
of the possibility of its being liable to be proved to be an erroneous 
conclusion. On the hypothesis of the Stetwgnathus being an insect- 
ivore, there is no known group or form of marsupial or placental 
insectivora to which it can be referred. 

The course of observation has shown that the teeth of the smaller 
kinds of hoofed herbivora, such as the peccari, the hyrax, and the 
chevrotains, approach in their cuspidate character in the smaller 
amount of the cement, and in the simpler disposition of the enamel, 
to the form and structure of the teeth in the insectivora. A nearer 
approach is made by some still smaller species of extinct hoofed 
quadrupeds, to which reference has been made in the body of this 
paper. The shape, disposition, and number of the cusps in the 
molars of the Steriognathus have appeared to me to be more like 
those in Mtcrothenum^ Hgracotheriufn, etc., than in any known, recent 
or extinct insectivore. Just in the ratio of this resemblance, there- 
fore, is the inclination to f iew the Stereognathus as a hoofed rather 
than a clawed mammel ; as having been herbivorous rather than in- 
sectivorous, and as having been most probably a mixed feeder.” 

The monograph on the Stereognathus contains also the clearest 
statements we have met with on the province and application of 
physiology in the determination of fossil remains, and o6 the 
connection between Cuvier's viewd of the law of correlatation of 
animal forms and physiology. Reference is thus made to the 
views of one of Cuviers contemporaries : — 

Geoffrey St Hilaire denied the existence of a design in the con- 
struction of any part of an organised body : he protested against the 
deduction of a purpose from me contemplation of such structures as 
the valves of the veins or the conver^ng lens of the eye. 

Beyond the coexistence of such a wrm of flood-gate with such a 
Course of the fluid, or of such a courm of light with such a converging 
medium, Oepflroy idirmed that thodj^ at least his mode of thinking, 
Cimid not sanely, isr ought toot, tifgo. Noar this objection has, at 
least, the merit of being iqtelUgimet we know on what ground the 
advmarj stands and what he would tie at 
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« From this firank assertion of the tenets of the Democritio and Lu- 
cretian schools, those concerned in the right conception and snccessfal 
modes of studying organised structures by the young have little to 
fear. But the insinuation and masked adyocacy of the doctrine sub- 
versive of a recognition of the Higher Mind, — ^the oft-recurring side- 
blows at teleology,— <»^11 for constant watchfulness and prompt 
exposure. 

It is not, however, my business here to go over the arguments 
which have been adduced by teleologists and anti-teleologists from 
Democritus and Plato down to Cabanis and Whewell.*’ 

Not less instructive to the general reader are many other of Pro- 
fessor Owen’s contributions to scientific periodicals. The mag- 
nificent monograph On the Fossil Beptila of the London Clay,” 
contributed in 1849 to the Papers of the Palmntographical 
Society^ contains the following as the concluding words of the 
description of the crocodilia : — 

“ Had any of the liunAan kind existed and traversed the land where 
now the base of Britain rises from the ocean, he might have witnessed 
the Gavial {Gavialis Dironi — Owen) cleaving the waters of its native 
river with the velocity of an arrow, and ever and anon I'earing its 
long and slender snout above the waves, and making the banks re- 
echo with the loud, sharp snappings of' its formidably-armed jaws. 
He might have watched the deadly struggle between the crocodile 
and the palmothere, and have been himself warned by the hoarse 
and deep bellowings of the alligator, from the dangdlrous vinicity of 
its retreat. Our fossil evidences supply us with ample materiahi for 
this most strange picture of the animal life of ancient Britain ; and 
what adds to the singularity and inter|^t of the restored * tableau 
vivant,’ is the fact, that it could not now be presented in any part of 
the world. The same forms of crocodolian reptile, it is true, still 
exist: but the habitats of the gavial and the alligator are wide 
asunder, thousands of miles of land and ocean intervening: one is^ 
peculiar to the tropical rivers of continental Asia ; the other is re- 
stricted to the warmer latitudes of North and South America ; both 
forms are excluded from Africa, in the rivers of which continent true 
crocodiles alone are found. Not one representative of the crocodilian 
order naturally exists in any part of Euro]^ ; yet every form of the 
order once flourished in close proximity to each other in a territory 
which now forms part of England.” 

Many of Owen’s most able papers are to be met with in TbiAfa 
Cyetopcedia. The scope of two of tbesS may be indicated^thi^ 
one on the Monotremata^ the other on the MareupiaUa^ In th# 
article on Monotreinatous Animalsi” he extends the vrews of 
Sir Everard Home^ and corrects those of Gc^fixey St Hilaire in 
regard to the Omtthorhyncue paradoxieuSf and assigim to it its 
true place among the mammalia. By a singularly interesting 
>Vol.iii„ie4T. 
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application of comparative anatomy to Individual Echidna (//y- 
i»terix and Seiosa)^ and to ornithorhyncus, he conclusively sets at 
rest the long-continued discussions, touching the exact position 
of these animals, indicates their partial alliance to marsupialia, 
and gives prominence to certain broadly-defined characteristics 
wrhich reserve them for a place distinct, as a sub-class, from the 
true-pouched animals. There are few better illustrations than 
in the article on ^^Marsupialia,” of the combination in its author 
of great patience of research, the faculty of nice discrimination, 
varied scientific accomplishments, and a thoroughly-trained power 
of induction, in order to correct and large generalizations. So 
early as 1839 , Owen proposed, at a meeting of the Zoological 
Society, a system of classification for Marsupialia, based mainly 
on dental characteristics.' The proposed dental formula; are 
applied, in the paper now noticed, to representative members of 
the five tribes ^ of pouched animals, ana the truthfulness of the 
dental formulss is fully corroborated, by a succeeding full anato- 
mical examination of certain marsupials. 

Owen seems to rejoice when dealing with types of life which 
possess structural peculiarities of an intermediate kind — peculia- 
rities which, at one time, appear to suggest the propriety of asso- 
ciating them with a class ot animals higher in the scale than they, 
and, at another, as clearly to suggest that their true place will be 
found among ^ lower type of life. Such creatures afford scope 
for the application of varied scientific attainments, and call into 
lively exercise all liis powers. This is seen in the mode in which 
he deals with the monotremes; and it finds a full illustration 
in his papers on the reAarkable Lepidosiren annccteuHy^ of the 
Amazon and the Gambia. He graphically describes the points 
at wdiicii it bears a very strong resemblance to the reptile, but 
which fail to fix it in the same tribe from the icthyic characte- 
ristics which are found to prevail. In the same way he deals 
with those points at which it exhibits a hankering after a place 
among the nigher cartilaginous fishes ; while he diows that they 
fail in fixing its place as among them, because of the prevalence 
of resemblances to the true osseous types. 

But we must* leave tliis mode of remark, and indicate yet 
higher aspects in Owen’s works. A comprehensive view of the 
discoveries associated with his name, would not fail to impress 
us with their sin^pla/* importance to the student of natural 
theology. In maUng this statement we do not affirm, either 
thgt their theolc^cal relations' were before him in his work, or 

' • 

Trso- Zool. Soc^Un p. 815; Pioc. Zool. Soc. vii., p. 6; Ann. Nat. Hiit ir., 
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tliat in the heart of his scientific investigations he is ever con- 
scious of the thoughts of God as revealed in these. This may or 
may not have been always the case. Sometimes it was^ as we 
have seen, in expressions already quoted. All we imply in the 
statement is, that a thoughtful mind, exercised under the love of 
a consciously present personal God, will be sure to see the im- 

S ortance of Owen’s works to natural theology. His labours in 
^almontology aftbrd abundant material for illustrating the con- 
trolling presence of the Divine mind in the successive realisar- 
tions of those grand epochs which had all passed away before man, 
— the noblest of the work^ of God,-^appeared among the works 
of the present epoch. No one can intelligently follow Owen’s 
descriptions of forms of animal life, from the mollusc of the 
Silurian up to the megatherium of the Pleistocene, without be- 
coming conscious that they bear testimony to the gradual evolv- 
ing of a plan at every point of which Order is richly suggested. 
If, again, we leave this broad general ground, and follow him as 
he deals with any one creature, and understand so as to appre- 
ciate the comparison or contrast, either of its own different parts 
or of these parts with their affinities in other creatures, and tha> 
dependence of such animals on the cliniatal condition of the 
world at the time, we will often be startled by the direct, positive 
testimony to those unities of plan in which the natural theolo- 
gian finds some of his most sure foundations. ,This, however, 
assumes even greater interest when the thought whichr lies 
farther out of sight is revealed, namely, that which assigns more 
prominence still to the presence of God by the exhibition of law • 
— of rule — according to which* He Ifas worked from the begin- 
ning. We shall refer more fully to this. Nor has he, knowingly 
or not, rendered less service to the hitherto favourite theme of 
natural theology, — the adaptations of means to ends, — the cor- 
respondence between instruments and work, — between structuAs 
and functions. We need only refer for illustrations of this to his 
works on ^'The Nature of Limbs on Odontography;” and 
on The Skeleton of an Extinct Gigantic Sloth” (Mylodm 
robuatuSf Ow.) 

No one will withhold his admiration from a man who cad pass 
under review hundreds of specimens of living or extinct specie^ 
and, as if by intuition^ though really byhn ability the fruit of 
severost labour and discipline, single odt parts of correspondence 
or difierenee, arrange into groups, main and subordba^ aad 
assign to each a name whi^ passes into the aomenclsture of . 
science without opposition, 4)ecaa8e it has an obvious foundation 
in structuAl petmliartties* This rare talerif is often seen in 
Owen’s writings. Sometimes it is met with in shrewd hjpoiheses 
of the ultimate Erection which half fintehed processes of scientifid 
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induction are likelj to take. At other times it is seen in the way 
in which he follows general laws of development to points at 
which the general aspects are lost sight of — are merged in the 
individual and special ; much in the same way as in households, 
the features of a child are seen bearing at different stages of 
growth, a resemblance to each of the old family portraits on the 
wall, until these, at a certain period, cease to be generally the 
features of the family, and become permanent in a countenance 
unlike them all. This same power has enabled him, in his work 
on Homology,” to give expression to the ideal archetype after 
which all the vertebrate seem to have been formed.^ 

The Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeletons,”^ is the last 
of Professor Owen’s works to which we mean to refer. And in 
doing so, we beg to repeat, that we have not attempted a full 
analysis of his numerous writings. W e have not even mentioned 
many of the most important of them. We hope, however, that 
we have already given such samples of the fruit as will tempt 
others to seek it where it hangs, in rich ripe clusters. 


** Relations of homology,” says Owen, “ are of three kinds : the 
first is that above defined, viz., the correspondency of a part or organ, 
determined by its relative position and connections, with a part or 
organ in a different animal ; the determination of which homology in- 
dicates that such animals are constructed *00 a common type ; when, 
for example, the^orrespondence of the basilar process of the liumai^ 
occipital bone with the distinct bone called ^ basi-occipitar in a fish or 
crocodile is shown, the qfecial homology of that process is determined. 

A higher relation of homology is that in which apart or series of 
parts stands to the fundamental or general type, and its enunciation 
involves and implies a knowledge of the type on which a natural 
group of animals, the vertebrate for example, is constructed. Thus, 


’ We need scarcely refer to the inters^ of the theoiy of the archetypal idea 
iiliconnection with Gevd's modes of self^maoifestation in the Bible. For example, 
the tabfmacle was made after a nattern in the heayeos, shown to Moses in tbo 
Mount, and the main thonghts which clnstcr around the tabeinacle find a lodg- 
ing among the spiritiial traceiy, ud the sacramental pillars of the New Testa- 
ment Church. V 

* Akaloous.’*^A part or organ in one animal which has the same func- 
tion as another part or ofgan in a different animal.^ 

** HoMoiMus.”— The tome organ in difierent animala under every variety 
of form and function.** ^ 

The little Draco vdlans,** offers a good illnstratlon of both relations. Its 
fore limbs being composed of msehtlally the same parts as the wings of a bird, 
are homologous with them $ tkt the paraehuie being composed of difhrent 
p^s, yet performing the same fimetlpn as the wings of a bird, is analogons to. ’ 
them. Homologous parts are always^ Inde^ analogous pans in one sense, in- 
asmuch as, being rep^ions of file stttMpiM of the body, they bear In that 
juei^ the same relation to Aflhnmt smbBom But homologens pans may be, 
awe^ ace, also analoguca of each ofiicr, inhcmnch as they have the same 
reMmS of dnbserviein^ to ^swImmtom .Ckb likewise, the pectoral fin of the 
Is analogks to the wing ^ ihe ms unlike the wing of the 
It is also honolegoitf 
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when the basilar process of the haman occipital bone is determined to 
be the * centrum’ or * body of the last cranial vertebra/ its general 
hoowlogg is enunciated. If it be admitted that the general type of the 
vertebrate endo-skeleton is rightly represented by the idea of a series 
of essentially similar segments succeeding eac^h other longitudinally 
from one end of the body to the other, such segments being for the 
most part composed of pieces similar in number and arrangement, and 
though sometimes extremely modified for special functions, yet never 
so as to wholly mask their typical character, then any given part of 
one segment may be repeated in the rest of the series, just as one bone 
may be reproduced in the skeletons of different species, and this kind 
of repetition or representative relation in the segments of the same 
skeleton I call ‘serial homology.’ As, however, the parts can be 
namesakes only in a general sense, as centrums, neurapophyseo, ribs, 
etc. ; and since they must be distinguishetl by different special names 
according to their particular modifications in the same skeleton, as 
e, g, mandible, coracoid, pubis, etc., I call such serially related or re- 
peated parts ‘ homotypes.’ The basi-occipital is the homotype of the 
Imsi-spheroid ; or, in other words, when the basi-occipital is said to re- 
peat in its vertebra or natural segment of the skeleton the basi-spheroid 
or body of the parietal vertebra, or the bodies of the atlas and succeed- 
ing vertebrm, its serial homology is indicated.”— (P. 7.) 

General homology thus deals with the relation of a part, or of 
a series of ])arts, to a recognised fundamental type. Special 
homology treats of the structural (anatomical) relation of parts in 
different animals, whether or no such parts perform the same 
functions. Thus the broad distinction between analogy and 
homology — ^the former having I'eference to functions, the latter 
to structures. The wing of the insect is analogous to the wing 
of the bird, because both aro used for flight, b^ut they are not 
homologous, because anatomical affinity cannol be predicated of 
both. Whereas the wing of the bird is homologous to the fore- 
limb of the mammal, because they correspond in their anatomical 
relations. Again, serial homology deals with the relation of cor«> 
responding parts in the same skeleton. The benefit which has 
resulted to zoology as a science, from these distinctions, has been 
very great. The confusion which has so often arisen from want of 
precision in the use of such words as analogy and affinity, baa been 
avoided, and the student has had set before him a nomenclature 
fully fitted to help him in his profoundest researches. These ore- 
marks may pr^ate the, way for a popuUir reswni of the views on 
this subject. The discussions nds^ when it was first brought out 
touching the now mneral accepted vertebral theory of the skull, . 
tended to give mura prominence to it. Indeed, on the truth or 
falsehood of this the whole system so eUboratwr expounded by 
Owen must stand or fall. In 1806, the gifted, Sut materialistic 
and intellectually eccentric Lorenz Oken, when wdiideiing among 
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the Hartz Mountains, came upon the skull of a deer, washed 
white by the weather, and having its pieces partially dislocated. 
One of "those stray thoughts wJiich wait only on genius, and often 
lead to great results, flashed in the soul of Oken, and under its 
power he cried — It is a vertebral column.” Led by this he 
soon found means for verifying it. In every investigation his 
first impressions were confirmed. But not satisfied with the dis- 
covery that the bones of the head are true vertebrae, he pushed the 
theory to extremes which made it ludicrous, by alleging that the 
extremities are repeated in the head. Thus the noted descrip- 
tion of the “ cephalic members,” in his work on the “ Elements 
of Physiophilosophy.”^ Both pairs of limbs,” said the highly 
imaginative Zurich Professor, ^^are repeated in the head, because 
in it the whole trunk is repeated ; the upper jaw corresponds to 
the arms, the loAver jaw to the feet.” “The digits are repeated 
in the teeth, the teetli are claws ! ” — (P. 408.) Cuvier dissented 
from the general theory of Oken, as to the cranial vertebrae ; but, 
with various modifications, it was virtually accepted by the 

S eatest of modern anatomists, as Dumeril, De Biainvillc, Cams, 
eckel, Geoffroy St Hilaire, etc. The objections of Cuvier are 
elaborately reviewed by Owen, and their want of force pointed 
out. He also subjects Oken’s theory to a severe and strict scru- 
tiny, and accepts it as true to nature, to the extent that there 
are four true vprtebra^ in the skull, namely, the nasal, the fmntal, 
the parietal, and the occipital.^ From this point, he carries for- 
ward his investigations to the discussion of the homologies of all 
the parts of the skeleton, and exhibits the general truthfulness of 
Oken’s first views, by a most masterly and minute comparison of 
the bones of. a fish, a reptile, a bird, a quadruped, and of man. 
These discussions are deep and intricate ; but, as we follow Owen 
through them, we feel how truly the presence of the thought of an 
ideal archetype is to him the true Ariadne thread by which he is 
guided in the midst of what, without this thought, must have been 
but a tangled maze. As the result of the comparison, a foundation 
has been laid for a gmiider and vaster generalisation. Anato* 
mists, pnerally, had admitted the presence of bones in the skele- 
tons of the lower animals having wellnnarked affinities wit|^ bones 
in that of man. Does tliere then exm some common type, ac- 
cording to which the skeletons of M the vertebrato animals have 
been formed P And ifibo, what is the distinguishing feature of 

^ Tiaiiitoted for the Bay Society. 

» “ Homologies, cte./ p. 132 . 

* Becent researches in embryology bar# shed light on this from another 
qnarw. It is found that the embiyos ef eafstiag Species bear, at certain stages 
of their growth, resemblances to Wpeswl^h bate now perished from, the earth. 
.Tbns the embryos^f existing osseonsdibiieKltiHt phases of development which 
are fottttd to haire Men penEiS^ amoag il^dtm^ the Old B^ Sandstime. ^ 
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tlie commAi type, and what is the general mle or law according 
to which it is subordinated f 

“Comparison,” says Owen, “of the piscine skeleton with those of 
the higher animals, demonstrates that the natural arrangement of the 
parts of the endoskeleton is in a series of segments, succeeding each 
other in the axis of the body. These segments are not, indeed, com- 
posed of the same number of bones in any class, or throughout any 
individual animal. But certain parts of each segment do maintain 
such constancy in their existence, relation, position, and offices, as to 
enforce the conviction that they are homologous parts, both in the. 
constituent scries of the same individual skeleton, and throughout the 
series of vertebrate animals.” — (P. 81 .) 

But more, must there not have been somewhere a great arche- 
type, according to which the lowest of the vertebrata, equally 
with the highest, have been formed t Yes ; it is illustrated in 
fish, reptile, bird, bcn.st of the field, and in man. The plan of 
the house has been fully formed in the mind of the architect, be- 
fore it is cither realised in the actiinl building, or even expressed 
in rough outline on his board. Every step in the realisation is 
taken after the ideal exemplar, first formed in his own mind. 
There are strong^ inferential reasons in Scripture for supposing 
that it was thus in the Divine Mind as to the creation of man. 
As world was piled on world, and as the mighty ages glided past 
in their grand march up to Eden, the ideal ex^iplar obtained 
expression which increased in frequency as the time approached 
fur the bringing in of the human race. “The recognition,” 
remarks Owen, “of an ideal exemplar proves, that the know- 
ledge of man must have existed before man appeared. For the 
Divine mind which planned the archetype, al^ foreknew all its 
modifications. The archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh, 
under divers modifications, upon this planet long prior to the 
existence of those animal species that actually exemplify it.” 

In conclusion, were we tempted to give, after the manner of 
many of our old authors, diagrammatic expression to our estimate 
of Owen’s works, we would arrange their titles in the form of a 
pyramid, and hang a scroll over thqm all, bearing this legend: — 
The jEaTiMONr of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology 
TO THE Manifold Wisdom of God. 
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Art. m. — Remarks on • Secular and Domestic Architecture^ 

Present and Future. Bj George Gilbert Scott, A.B.A. 

London: John Murray. 1857. 

In the book before us, Mr Scott, with an abundant show of 
♦ originality, does, in reality, nothing more nor less than the very 
useful work of summing up the chief results of the last quarter 
of a centuiy of architectural criticism. To persons well read in 
this department of literature, the way in which Mr Scott ap- 
propriates other men’s thoughts, not only without a word of 
acknowledgment, but with all the airs of original genius, must 
be somewhat laughable. We confess* that, to us, it is even 
irritating ; for we may venture to take credit for having con- 
tributed not a few ideas* to that mass of new truth which Mr 
Scott puts forth with such apparent confidence in his sole pro- 
prietorship. Compared, however, with Mr Ruskin, we have 
small cause to complain. Mr Scott has not only often adopted, 
without acknowledgment, Mr Buskin’s ideas, but also, as far as 
he was able, Mr Buskin’s st^le, even to its defects. We may say, 
indeed, that, for a mere epitoinist like Mr Scott in the w^ork 
before us, the greatest beauties of Mr Buskin’s style must be- 
came defects ; for the style of a man enunciating for the first 
time important principles in art is naturally enthusiastic, and 
very excusably dogmatic. But who would not smile if he were 
to find a sober professional gentleman, in 1858, writing in some 
such manner as this? — Bash as my readers may think me, and 
aware as I am that I lay myself open to the sneers of the sciolist, 
and the mockeiy of the* matter-ot-fact, I nevertheless fcarlesslv 
declare my conviction, formed after weighing the question well, 
that any two sides of a triangle will be invariably found to be 
^ater than the third.” But we fancy that there are others 
who have even more cause than Mr Buskin to complain of Mr 
Scott’s 'enthusiastic self-appropriation of architectural truth. 
We mean those who have written their new truth in brifk and 
stone; men, like Mr Woodward and Mr Butterfield, who, with- 
out any flourish of trumpets, have raised works of enduring and 
novel beauty, such as the new Church in Margaret Street, 
London, and the new Debating Boom of the Union at Oxford. 

^ We would have it to be understood, that we object only to 
'tito manner of Mr Seott’s book. TKe^ matter, inasmuch as it is 
a fUROtical and popular di^t ardiitectnral principles, estab- 
lished^ by various original tbinkmie and workers, daring the last 
twenty year% is very useful indeed. ' This volume will much 
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extend a true taste in architectnre among the people, who, as a . 
rule, never believe anything until they have been told it at least 
twice; and we willingly contribute all we can to its usefulness 
and popularity, by recommending it as a readable, and even 
entertaining summary, in a department of knowledge which 
ought to be interesting to everybody. 

Other people besides Mr G. G. Scott ** have for many years 
been strongly impressed with the following facts ” : — 

First, that the vernacular domestic architecture of our day is^ 
wholly unworthy of our state of civilisation, and requires a thorough 
reformation. Secondly, that the attempts which have been made 
to effect this, whether by those who favour the Italian, Mediaeval, 
or other styles, though often most praiseworthy, have been in the 
main unsuccessful. Thirdly, that the success, however incomplete, 
of the great movement by which pointed architecture has been re- 
vived for ecclesiastical purposes, though unquestionably the one great 
fact of our day, so far as ai'chitecture is concerned, has not hitherto 
had full scope for producing a corresponding effect upon our secular 
buildings. Fourthly, that this has been caused* chiefly by two cir- 
cumstances : the impression which, strange as it may be, is so pre- 
valent, that Gothic architecture is essentially an ecclesiastic!^ style|, 
and that though eminently suited to churches, it is not fitted for other 
classes of buildings, and the consequent unnatural severance which 
has taken place within the last few years between ecclesiastical and 
secular architecture-— a severance which has nevea existed at any 
former period ; and, on the other hand, the want of a due apprecia- 
tion of the question by many of the architects themselves, who have 
been engaged in this revival, which has led, in many cases, to an 
uncertainty and hesitation in their efibrts when engaged in secular 
works. Fifthly, that a thoroughly erroneous impression prevails as 
to the principles on which the revival of pointed architecture is 
founded and carried on; that it is an antiquarian movement, and 
seeks to revive all that is ancient, instead of being, as is really the 
case, pre-eminently free, comprehensive, and practicab ; ready to 
adapt itself to every change in the habits of society, to embrace every 
new mate^al or system of construction, and to adopt implicitly and 
naturally, and with hearty good-will, any invention or improvement, 
whether artistic, constructional, or directed to the increase of comfort 
and ccsivenience.” 

Mr Scott arranges his work according to the order of theebovw 

facts” or themes, lie begins by mdking a forcible appeal to 
this effect : — Are we, as Englishmen, satisfied with the state of 
domestic architecture amongst us, or ought we to be so f Our 
homes, of .course, are comfortable and pleasant inside^ but are 
they beautiful outside t Can we jimtly take a iiational pride in 
them, and mint to them as indications of a high state of civil- 
isation 1 Do tbqy contrast satisfactorily witb the houses oi our 
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forefathers, built in periods we are accustomed to think rude? 
Do our town houses add grandeur and picturesque effect to the 
streets of our cities ? Do our country houses harmonise well 
with the scenery around them, and add beauty to the landscape? 
Then, again, how do we feel satisfied with tlie look *of our coun- 
try towns ? How do we like the look of the cottages of our 
poor?” This spries of questions is certainly embarrassing to 
our amour propre. Our forefathers, visibly, were wiser in some 
things than w^e are. They could not build a barn without 
making it beautiful and noble ; whererfe we cannot, even in our 
palaces, rise above the mean and repulsive. There is far more than 
the melancholy graces of decay ” in the charm of all archi- 
tectural work of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. Age does not make a bad building beautiful, although 
it beautifies a good^one. There is a real instinct of beauty, and, 
what is of even more importance, a manifestation of willingness 
to sacrifice lower considerations to the production of beauty, in 
all old work, wdiich puts a most vital difference between it and 
ouM. We do not, however, believe that this difference arises 
from any general degradation of feeling. We are surprised that 
% practical man like Mr Scott should not have set more im- 
portance than he does on some of the conditions under which 
most modern builders have to work. Some years ago we pointed 
out the. fatal condition of impermanence w^hich has long been 
imposed upon tlie domestic architecture of towns. We believe 
that the necessity under which builders in general have lain of 
building edifices of which the chief economic virtue is, that they 
shall not last beyond the term of the ground-lease — a term 
scarcely long enough, in general, for the mere seasoning of a 
well-built house— h^as been more ruinous to the national instinct 
for beauty in architecture than all other causes put together. 
In the arts which have escaped degradation from such external 
causes, it is not found that we have, upon the whole, degenerated. 
Music, which is more nearly allied to architecture than any 
other art, has advanced with astonishing rapidity from a state 
of artistic infancy to one of maturity, sin^ the dying out of the 
best age of building. Poetry and painting have attained their 
highest triumphs during this period of architectural degradation. 

must look, then, to some change of extenial conditions to 
explain a degeneracy which is clearly not that of our humanity ; 
and where shall we find a better explanation than in the fact ' 
that, for reasons which need not here be investigated, people all 
over the civilised world have ceased i4o attach thaf idea of per- 
mapenoe, throughout successive generations, to their domiciles, 
whhsh was at the foundation of the architecture of the best ages. 
No btitiding, domestic or public, secular or sacred, can be archi- 
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tectiiral in its effect, unless it looks as if it were built to last for 
ever. This semblance of absolute permanence is not only a 
condition of the expression of architectural ideas, but it is itself 
the one great idea of which all kinds of architectures are the 
varied expressions. The Egyptian style, as this Review may 
claim the credit of having first proved, was the simplest of all 
possible expressions of tliis idea. The expression was produced 
by sheer mass assuming the form which nature’s own architec-* 
ture, in her mountains, takes. Everything in Egyptian archi- 
tecture intensified, by multiplication and contrast, that form 
of passive and eternal resistance to gravitation and all ordinary 
destructive forces, the pyramid. Greek architecture diminished 
the brute mass, and abolished the passive force of the prevailing 
form of the edifices of Egypt, and substituted a far more beauti^ 
ful and vital expression of the idea of permanence. Its masses, 
though still noble, were no longer rocks, lying heavily upon the 
earth, and carved into avenues of shafts and cliff-like towers. 
They became vital by being divided into two classes, which 
were opposed to each other with the most varied, powerful, and 
delicate expression of equilibrium. From the basement of the 
Greek temple sprang a aeries of shafts, of which the outline, 
multiplied by iliiting, impressed the eye with a sense of a torrent of 
power rushing up to meet the gravitating mass of the entablature. 
The mass, and its supporting power, w^ere each expressed with 
elaborate aitistic science, and the difierent W'ays in Vhich this was 
done gave rise to the different “ 4 )rders.” The Doric shaft had 
its ex|)ressioii intensified, first, by the three horizontal channels, 
which were cut in its thickness just below the capital, and which, 
by diminishing the supporting pow'er wantonlyj where it was 
most required, made a proud and most intelligible boast of 
superabundant ability for the task imposed ; secondly, by allow- 
ing itself^ after this display of ample power, to seem to suffer 4o 
a obtain degree from the superimposed mass, under which it 
spread into the beautiful quirked ovolo,” that was crowned by 
tne abacus,” or tile, — the point, of rest and indifference between 
the opposing powers of support and gravitation. The Ionic 
shaft s|>oke the same thing in different words. Instead of 
cliannels diminishing its power, it w^as ornamented where it was 
weakest ; and its ffower, on meeting the w'eight of the entabla* 
ture, distributed itself into two streamo, which rolled over in 
elastic curves.- These, and other expressional powers in tho 
shafts, were met by a similar declaration of opposing fcurce in 
the entablature, of which v{e have no space here to describe 
the various interest, all combining in this one idea. Lombard 
architecture, again, relied for its architectural character upon a 
totally different mode of showing forth the same ^ualii^ of 
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power and permanence. Here the waU performed the offices of 
the colonnade^ and endless dences were resorted to, whereby its 
thickness and might were artistically manifested. Finally, the 
architects of the pointed style, having discovered the mechanical 
principles upon which the greatest amount of permanence and 
'Security could be obtained with the smallest expenditure of 
material — a discovery which rendered all previous styles for ever 
— exhausted their powers of invention in elaborating that 
wonderful system of decoration which compensates, by the most 
brilliant vitality, for the absence of massiveness. The support- 
ing members, in this style, having so little work to do that the 
display of it would not be imposing, are made to appear as if 
that task were altogether abolished, and the lines of the clustered 
shaft are continued in the arch, and lose themselves in the 
robf-ridge ; and a thousand details of decoration, in base, capital, 
moulding, etc., help this effect. Thus we see that, in. the four 
great architectures of the world, the main idea has always refer- 
ence to mass, that is, to permanence,-— in the first three positively 
and directly, in the last indirectly, z.e., by the management i)f 
masses of moderate magnitude so as to avoid the impression of 
slightness and impermanence. We may fairly conclude, then, 
that whatever tends to destroy the connection, in men’s minds, 
of absolute permanence with good building, tends also to destroy 
the habit of mind which is the ground of architectural feeling. 
Now it is cert&in that the world, tor several generations, has been 
living in houses which neither we nor seem to be built for more 
than a very moderate ^^term.” We live all our lives between 
walls so thin and high, that, but for the strong probability 
afforded by experience that they will last on from aay to day, 
we would not venture to trust our lives to them for an hour. 
Accustomed as we thus are to behold, without disgust, the im- 
mense majority of our edifices raised, os it were, out of the pale 
of architectural principles, it is not surprising that our a^hi- 
tectural instincts are so blunted and perverted, that, when we 
are called upon to build nnder conditions of permanence, wo 
have no feelin/^ for the work, and can only plaparise, and spoil 
in the plagiarising, the works of our ancestors. Stupendous 
efforts have been made, during the last quarter of a century, to 
revive the lost art of architecture, and the^ svMess of those efforts 
has been much greater«tban any sober-minded man would have 
ventured to prophesy at the beginning of that time. Ecclesi- 
astical architecture is wholly revolulionis^. This movement, 
Mr l^tt truly says, ^ is not a mfre fiisbion, it is no popular 
caprice; it is a mpHmated, earnest, and ener^tic revolution 
in the human mind^ and one vrhieh is not peculiar to our own 
eounl!^ or our own churd^ bat irbiah| in a greater or less de- 
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grcc, pervades all the countries where Gothic architecture once 
flourished. It is a craving after the resumption of our national 
architecture^ the only genuine exponent of the civilisation of 
the modern as distinguislied from the ancient world. No town 
or village in England hut supplies its testimony, in 'church or 
school-liouse, to the magnitude of this revolution. There re- 
mains, however, a great work before us, — our civil architecture is 
as yet unrevolutionised. We cannot, however, say that we are, 
in civil and domestic architecture, in precisely the same position 
in which we were, as concerns church architecture, fifteen years 
ago, for we have been all this time laying in stores of knowledge 
on the subject. We have put out our feelers. We have made 
many feeble and irresolute essays, not to mention many miser- 
able failures. We liave made our reconnaissances; but the real 
brunt of the attack is still to come. Let us gird on our harness 
for this new contest. It may seem at first sight hopeless; but 
let ns look at what wo have already achieved, and our courage 
need not fail us.” We fear that Air Scott is too sanguine of 
what may be done, and that he overrates, not tlio magnitude, 
but the vitality of what has already been effected. The re- 
volution,” of which he speaks, began, as “ revolutions” generally 
cTo, at the wrong end. Architecture, like charity, should have 
begun at home, if possilde— which, unhappily, it was not; for 
social economics are stuhh(»rn things, and turn deaf ears to 
ajstlietical nersuasioiis. Landlonls and huilding*aets laugh at 
theories of beauty. It is in vain to talk and write about the 
jiossibilities of metropolitan architecture while tlie Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Alaronis of Westminster stand aloof, like the Fates, 
and decree that tlio life of half the houses in London shall be 
iiiiTcty-nine years, and no more ; it is in vain that we ext«)l the 
pictiirescpie gabled fronts of the dw’ellings of our ancestoi*s, so 
long as tlie^ law dechires that the party-walls of every house shall 
rise^well above the adjacent roofs, thus providing that the sides 
and not the centres of oiir dwellings shall Iiavc the gi'eatest 
altitude. We are sorry to damp the sanguine views of Mr 
Scott and the Gothic revivalists ; but we fear it is certain that, 
80 long as we live in liouses built under such conditions, it is 
impossible that, a^ nation, we should look upon architecture, 
even in its piibliVand ])erinanent works, in other than a dille- 
tante and disnelieving spirit. A dilletaiAe reformation, however, 
when it assumes the magnitude of the recent change in the 
princi|)lcs of church building, is better than no reformation at 
all ; and it is not quite impossible that such reformations may 
at last subdue the obstinate enemies of its vitality, and finally 
end where, as we said, it ought, if possible, to have commenced. 
One step has certainly been taken, which need not be retract. 
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We have come at last really to understand the principles on 
\vhich the mediaeval architects built, and, if we can do no more, 
we can reproduce their conceptions without ridiculous blunders. 
This is more than we were able to do even so short a time a^o 
as the date of the commencement of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which no architect of the present day woidd think <‘f 
designing upon their actual plan ; and not only do we under- 
stand those princi])les so as to carry them out in stone, but we 
also comprehend that their artistic and economic truth is such 
that no previous mode of architecture can ])retend to rival 
the mediaeval style, which, as we have said, has therefore 
rendei'ed all ancient styles, and modern corruptions of ancient 
styles, for ever obsolete. Admirers of the Gothic styles can no 
longer be silenced by their opponents with a contemptuous dc 
gustihm non est disjmtandum ! Every person, with the archi- 
tectural information of the present day, has the same right to 
laugh, not at the lad tastr^ but the ignorance^ of a club of gentle- 
men, or an ai'tistic commission, who resolve to choose the fireek 
or Palladian inode for their house or picture-gallery, that a 
school-boy would have to ridicule, in an otherwise well-informed 
man, the refusal to acknowledge the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ment of the binomial theorem. In fact, when Mr Scott says. 
Now I boldly assert that no style of architecture has so directly 
derived its characteristics from utility as that whicli I am advo- 
cating; that fto style is capable of adding so much that is beauti- 
ful and pleasurable, not only without reducing, but as arising 
out of its uses, as this ; and that no style is c(|ually capable of 
adapting itself to varied requirements, or of enlisting in its ser- 
vice the inventions, materials, and ideas which are introduced 
by the advance of social improvement ; ’’ he boldly assorts ” a 
series of positions which have become mere truisms of arclii- 
tectural criticism. ^ 

Not only have other arcliitectural critics — ourselves among the 
number — ^nad a long start of Mr Scott’s bold assertions,” but even 
architects have now for a good while been anticipating them in 
stone and brick. It is not the first time that the world has heard 
of Gothic architecture being as good for secular as for sacred 
purposes. The most conservative nation in^ie world has raised 
Its legislative palace in this stylo ; and in DJ^o and Woodward’s 
New Museum at OxfiSIrd we have a still bolder adoption of it, 
in the very home and heart of conservatism of all kiiius. In the 
latter building, to which little public attention has been called, and 
of which Mr Scott makes no more than a passing mention, Gothic 
mrchitecture does far more than assert its secular efficacy, it takes a 
new stride as an art, and actually puts into practice various, new, 
wd important ideas which appear as bold assertions” iti Mr Scott’s 
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book. In tliia edifice^ and in the Debating Room of the Union, 
Oxford, certain decided but apparently incompatible superiorities 
of the Italian mediaeval mode are vitally grafted upon our own 
national, style ; moreover iron and glass arc being boldly, though 
it would be premature to say, successfully adopted, for purposes 
to which the medimval architects never dreamed of applying theni^ 
namely, for the material of shaft, spandrel, buttress, and roof. In 
the metropolis, also, there has been no lack of boldness in apply- 
ing Gothic architecture to secular purposes. Here and there, in 
the otherwise hideous streets of London, the passenger comes 
upon a new private house or shop, which, if it had been found 
in Venice, with the due adjuncts of decay, would have filled our 
architectural critics with enthusiasm. There is one such house in 
Park Lane, another in Southampton Street, Strand, a third in 
Buckingham Street, and a fourth in Little Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. We are afraid that we cannot reckon Mr Scott’s 
new buildings in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, as belonging to tho 
best specimens of the revival of Gothic architecture for secular 
l)urpo.ses which is no^’ in process of initiation. Between the above 
extremes of Palaces and Museums on the one hand, and small 
houses in insignificant streets on the other, London can show 
several other examples of this commencing revival. The most 
successful of these is, to our thinking, the new edifice on the east 
side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here we have a very beautiful 
revival, not only of Gothic, but of English Gothic, or “ Tudor.” 
The new Record Office, in Fetter Lane, is a less imitative, but 
also less successful, adaptation of Gothic forms to modern and 
secular purposes. These examples arc at all events enough to 
save Mr Scott from being charged with a wild and eccentric 
spirit of innovation, in such bold assertions ” as we have quoted 
anove. 

Let it be remarked, that the smallest of the buildings, which 
wc have now instanced as examples of modem secular Gothic, is 
good for at least five hundred yeara; and that nothing can mom 
conclusively demonstrate the truth of our assertion of the necessity 
of the appearance of indefinite permanence in an architectural 
work, than the disgustingly unarchitectural effect of houses, such 
as many on Tulsq^lill, and in other suburbs of London, in which 
Gothic and LomMrd forms are made use of in houses built on 
the warranted-to-fall-down-in-ninetjr-nidb years principle. These 
houses, which are of honest materials, not mere compo, which, 
used a short time ago to be the material of all ninety-^ine year 
architecture, are, in fact, worse perversions of architectural truth 
than the simple plaster deceptions, just as a self-deceiving sophist 
is worse than a direct and ingenuoul liar. The latter outrages 
truth, but does not discredit it in the minds of others; but the 
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former injures in the minds of the weak, who arc the great ma- 
jority, the instinct of reality. The proper style of architecture 
for the ninety-nine year house, is that which was universal under 
the ninety-nine year system until the architectural mania (which 
began about forty years ago, and is now at its height) reached 
the London trades’ people, who, when they do go mad, — and 
that is always when they hearken while the “ demon whispers, 
* have a taste,’ ” — go mad to a degree unknown among less busi- 
ness-like people. \ye allude to the stylo in which the great 
mass of London is built. This style is perfectly honest, and, as 
far as it goes, artistical. It is a true, symbolical representation 
of the central idea. Just as ‘^forever” seems written on the 
face of every building of antiquity, so, upon the faces ol' tlie five 
hundred miles of flat, undecorated, baked-mud streets of London, 
is written, “ for ninety-nine years.” It was a bad thing when 
London streets first took to lying, and the thin walls of bilious- 
looking bricks hid themselves in plaster coverings of Greek and 
Falladian pretensions. 13uft this fidseness is quite shallow and 
excusable, when compared with that in which real materials 
assume forms whereof the main significance is an idea of duration 
totally at variance with the actual fact. 

We fancy that there are already symptoms of a revulsion in 
architectural matters; so much of the vilest profanation of 
architectural truth and beauty meets us at every turn, that our 
taste for the truth and beauty themselves is in danger of being 
converted into indifference, if not disgust. We confess ourselves 
then, on the whole, unhopeful of a reviv^ which seems to have 
so little heart in it. We fear that it will not have the strength 
to bring about those modifications of social habits and laws whicdi 
are absolutely necessary to its extensive prevalence. In eccle- 
siastical architecture, by reason, not, ^ as Mr Scott supposes, ofits 
sacred nature, but of the permanent character of all ecclesiastical 
edifices, a total revolution has indeed been effected. But the 
revolution is only in the architecture — not in what is of far more 
importance, the national feeling. After a deal of writing, and 
talking, and monej'-spending, we have got our fine new toy, in- 
deed ; but who cares much about it ? Had it been ])ossible to 
haye begun our reform at the right poiht, and to have so built the 
houses we live in that the mere living in thelh should have edu- 
cated our tastes, and endowed us with an unconscious perception 
and love of architectonic reality, we might then have built 
Churches, Palaces, and Houses of Parliament in wliicli the 
heart of the nation would have Relighted. As it is, it seems 
quite clear that the nation does not care a straw for what it talks, 
and writes, and spends so much money upon. We should like to 
k^w what per-centage of Londoners, or visitors to London, have 
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ever gone a hundred yards out of their way to see a series of the 
noblest architectural views in the world, — views which they have 
paid millions of money in taxes to create, — we mean the views 
of the different parts of* the Houses of Parliament, which are 
to be obtained only in the never-visited interior courts of that 
wonderful edifice. 

Wo will, however, for the time being, hope against hope, and 
so jiroceed with our review of Mr Scott’s summary of the chief 
considerations by which we should be guided in prosecuting the 
Gothic revival in secular and domestic architecture.” 

The window is justly made the first of the claims of Gothic 
architecture to adoption for domestic purposes. “ Gothic ar- 
chitecture,” says Air Scott, ^‘as might be expected from its 
northern origin, is par eminence a xoindow style; so much so, 
that by its windows we most readily distinguish it from other 
styles, and by them we define its different historical changes. In 
tlie pure Greek the window comes in only as a thing to be ashamed 
of^ and the means of lighting the finest Greek temples are still 
a mystery. Tn Konian buildings it assumes a more definite 
])ositioii, but still seems rather admitted as a necessary intruder 
than a legitimate part of the architecture. It is in the middle 
ages that the window first takes its proper position as one of the 
most essential arcliitectural features, and as the most important 
vehicle for architectural decoration.” In this parage, Mr Scott 
does not state the case iiiMts full force. The fact is that, where- 
as in Greek architecture and all its derivative branches, and in 
Lombard architecture, the wall is an artistic necessity of the 
first order, — in the Greek, as u passive foil to the expression of 
ascendant energy in the shafts, — and in the Lombard, as being it- 
self the main object of attention and decoration, it exists, in the 
Pointed style, only on sufferance, and as an occasional, but only 
occasional necessity. In those buildings iiiVhicli this style ap- 
proaches nearest to its ideal perfection, such as the Cathedrals of 
Cologne and Strasburg, the wall is almost wholly dissolved into 
windows. The capacity of pointed architecture for the admission 
of light, as compared with that of the rival style of the Italian 
Renaissance, may be sufficiently understood by our readers, if they 
will recall the secular Gothic edifices at present in the metropolis, 
and particularly Christ’s Hospital and tlm New Record Office. It 
will be remembered that, in these buildings, almost the entire 
space between buttress and buttress is win^xo. The nearer a 
Gothic building comes to being wholly made up of buttress and 
traceried window the bettA, the more Gothic it looks. But 
turn to the best inetropolitan edifices in the rival style ; look at 
the range of classic club-houses in l^all Mall. Wh^ does the 
Reform Club strike us as being so mudh more beautiful and in 
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'cliaractcr with its style than the rest? Chiefly, because less of 
tlie wall is sacrificed to windows than in any other of these 
buildings. The absurdity of building museums, picture-galleries, 
and other places of exhibition, in the Greek stylo, or in any of- 
its derivatives, seems, in the face of this clear and undeniable 
principle, to be too glaring to require enforcement. 

Mr Scott’s discussion of the question as to whether a Gothic 
window is bound to be pointed, seems to us to be the most satis- 
factory part of his book, and that part in wliich he has most 
shown independent tliought. There are two architectural par- 
ties; one of which is for trusting entirely to constructional 
convenience as the source of architectural character, the other 
maintains that there are certain typical forms which must be 
adhered to, for the form’s sake, or we fail in the production of 
homogeneous beauty. There are two normal inodes of covering 
an opening, the one by a horizontal lintel or architrave, the other 
by an arch.” (Mr Scott might more properly have said that 
there are three; for the pointed arch differs, in constructive 
qualities, almost as much from the round-headed arch as this 
does from the lintel.) Now one set of theorists insists on 
having only lintels, or only round arches, or only pointed arches, 
while another is for using them all according to convenience.” 
We heartily agree in Mr Scott’s decision as thus expressed: — 

“ The last is ithe theory dictated by common sense, the first by 
pedantry ; yet we must so far temper the latitude given by the one as 
to prevent its introducing positive discord. It is quite true that the 
forms which satisfy the obvious demands of construction are, so far as 
this is evident, satisfactory to the instinct of common sense, and may 
even pass for beauties, but they have no necessary connection with 
beauty, or harmony of form, though, by a happy coincidence, they 
ofien suggest what is agreeable to the eye. The common-sense 
theory then, must b^ tempered, when found needful, by the prin- 
ciple of harmony and good taste : thus, in a lintel style, the arch 
sliould be an exception, used only from obvious necessity ; and in an 
arch style, the lintel should be sparingly used, and in positions in 
which an arch would obviously be needless. Again, in a building 
in which the round arch predominates, other forms should only come 
in as the result of practical considerations ; and in a building where 
the pointed arch is the leading type, the round or other forms of 
arch may be admitted fregly, but never without a practical reason. 

I daim, then, for Gothic architecture the liberty to use the arch or 
liiltel as circumstances may dictate, but reserving fully a preference, 
emteris paribus^ for the arch ; and, in the same manner, 1 claim for it 
the/ree choice of the different forms ot arch, as may be best suited 
for each particular position, but urge, at the same time, a general 
preference for the pointed arch.” 

The next question dfscussed by Mr Scott iS| ^ whether a 
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Gothic domestic window must of necessity be raiillioned.” 
Here arrain he claims the same kind of freedom. ‘‘ The mul- 
lioned window seems to have been nearly universal in English 
domestic works, but abroad the mullion was omitted w'henever 
convenience suggested its absence. This is all I claim in our 
own works.” Mr Scott does not give any opinion as to the 
reason of the highly characteristic prevalence of the mullioned 
window in England, and its less frequent use abroad. We have 
no doubt that the reason is to be found in the motive our climate 
gives ns for building lower rooms than are common in conti- 
nental houses. A room must be very lofty to allow of a Im^ge 
window having a pointed arch. To our minds, by far the most 
beautiful window for domestic purposes is that which is composed 
of lintel and inullions inclosing small pointed arches. Whatever 
iMr Scott may say to the contrary, there is a certain solemnity 
and ecclesiastical’' character in the form of the pointed arch, 
wliieh uiiHts it for prevailing use in a secular, or, at U^ast, in 
a domestic building, unless its peculiar character is neutralised 
by inclosure in a scpiare head. Above all things, we would 
caution our architects, who are in danger of going to fanatical 
extremes in their admiration of Italian Gothic,” to avoid the 
hideous windows of the over-praised Doge’s palace, and other me- 
ditcval works of Italy. A window of anything like their breadth,^ 
whether square-headed or pointed, is frightful to Jock at, unless 
it is divided by inullions. 

In many modern buildings in Germany the wood casements 
arc so arranged as to give quite the eflect of a mullioned window 
when shut, hut to leave the space undivided when open, while 
tlie upper part is often filled with ornamental work of metal or 
other material. This system might be very readily adapted to 
a Gothic window, where needful.” Here we must entirely dis- 
agree with Mr Scott. The reason why a mullioned window is 
better than a great broad gap, is simply because the mullion has the 
reality as well as the appearance of being a portion of the power 
of the wall, left, in the construction of tlie aperture, in order to 
secure the upper wall against falling in. Now there is such an 
uncompromising sincerity about all good architecture, that, to 
a well-educated architectural eye, the ugly ga]) is far better than 

wood casements so arranged as to give quite the effect of a 
mullioned window, when shut*^ This pissage is one of several 
proofs given by Mr Scott, that, for all his apparently enthusiastic 
adoption of the right architectural doctrines of Mr Kuskin and 
others, he not that love of artistic truth which is the founda* 
tion of artistic genius. 

On the subject of glazing we quite agree with what Mr Scott 
says : — For the glazing, it sterns to me that if we condemn 
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the old system of diamonds, or small-pattern glazing, as in- 
consistent with the spirit” (say rather with tlie mechanical 
resources) our age, and our praiseworthy desire to see 
clearly out of our windows, we ought, in good houses, to go at 
once into the opposite extreme of plate-glass, as undivided as 
possible. It is one of the most useful and beautiful inventions 
of our day, and eminently calculated to give cheerfulness to onr 
houses.” Wliat “ seems to” Mr Scott to be the lx?st course in this 
matter, has also seemed to be the same thing to various other archi- 
tects, who have plagiarised this writer’s principles by anticipation. 
Mr Woodward, in particular, has proved how well plate-glass 
suits pointed architecture by his use of it in Dr A eland’s house 
and the Union Kooin at Oxford. In connection with this sub- 
ject we would throw out a practical caution. A condition of 
the successful use of plate-glass in pointed architecture will 
generally be found to be this, that the mullion, instead of being 
less pronounced in cliaracter than under the old condition of 
diamond glazing, ought to be very ])erceptibly more so, in order 
to counteract the increased effect of vacancy. Unmullioned 
spaces, which looked well enough where the glazing was ren- 
dered fully visible by means of the minute, lead-bound panes, 
would often be ruinous to architectural effect were these sj)aces 
to be simply filled up with plate-glass, which must be regarded 
hs a practically^ invisible (medium. This for two reasons : — first, 
the ancient glazing had itself the effect, through the operation 
of the numerous diagonal lines, of in some degree resisting 
lateral and superincumbent pressure; and, secondly, the eye 
dwelt upon spaces so glazed with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion and interest. Now, in order to compensate for this fact of 
visibility and this a])pcarance of resistance, W'hen plate-glass is 
used we must have the mullions more powerful and interesting. 
They should be thicker, closer together, and more highly deco- 
rated, as a rule, than in ancient buildings. \Vc consider this sug- 
gestion of importance, because the present tendency of architects 
seems to be in the other direction. Our improved mechanical 
resources enable us to widen the apertures in our buildings 
without diminishing the security of the wall. But architects 
should not forget that, although arcliitecture must never express 
a falsehood — as in the window frames which look like mullions 
when shut” — it ought^Very often to give to truth an emphasis 
beyond the bare requirements of construction. 

Mr Scott very properly pleads for the retention of the old 
(Eastern of glazing in windows, or farts of windows, which are 
intended only to admit light, and not to be seen through — as in 
staircase window's, and in the upper portions of other windows. 
We do not sympathise with hm, however, in his advocacy of 
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balconies. They seem to us to be essentially un-6othic in cha- 
racter, unless they rest upon open arcades. We do not remember 
to have seen any successful example of a Gothic balcony pro- 
jecting from the wall, as most balconies necessarily must. In 
«>ur climate, moreover, they are of so little use, that it is not at 
all worth while damaging the Gothic character in order to obtain 
them. In Italy and Spain the case was different, and so, indeed, 
was the character of the architecture, which, beautiful as it must 
be allowed to be, was, after all, a sort of bastard Gothic, and 
admitted of various licenses quite inconsistent wdth the noble 
simplicity of our northern styles. These, we hope and trust, 
will never be Italianised to the degree threatened by the extrava- 
gant admiration nhicli has succeeded to our former unjust con- 
tempt for southern (iothic. Several years ago (Vol. xv., pp. 
481 -48.5), and before architects had begun to copy the Italian 
Pointed style, we exjn'cssed a decidoil opinion as to the real 
value of tliat mode for our purposes. Mr Kuskin,” we wrote, 
“ endeavours to ])rove that this style, as displayed in the Vene- 
tian palaces, especially the Palazzo Ducale, is the culminating 
jioint of the art of architecture. And he is perhaps right, as far 
as regards metro])olituli palatial architecture, but, we think, no 

further In "Venetian architecture we have the Lombard 

])rinciplo, which is to make everything of the wall, and thp 
Pointed, which tends to make nothing of it, beautifully combined 
and reconciled ; and a*very decided mixture of the fantastical 
Arabian notion of throwing gravity and the law of gravitation 
overboard altogether (as the basis of architectural expression), 
confers upon this style a light-hearted and smiling air, which is 
most delightful in its jdace and way.” These (jualities, we re- 
marked, unfitted this stylo for church architecture ; but the 
plain fa^'ade and the arcade which is common on the gi’ound 
storey, render it particularly suitable for street, and, above all, 
i‘ov shop architecture. Wo regret to observe tiuit, since this was 
written, architects have been applying the Italian style chiefly 
to ])urposcs for which wo have a far better style of our own, and 
neglecting to apply it where it would be appropriate. 

On the subject of roofs Mr Scott makes the following sensible 
remarks : — . 

“ The fact that in Indy the roofs of* mediaeval buildings were 
generidly low, 1 am, I confess, rather disposed to attribute to classic 
traditions than the direct effect of climate. My own experience of 
Italy would not lead me to predicate of it any want of necessity for. 
efficient roofing. In my first night under an Italian roof, I was 
nearly flooded out of my bedroom by the torrents of rain which the ^ 
low covering failed to exclude; while, on the lust evening of my stay, 

1 was ankle-deep in snow at a railway station in the plains of Lorn- 
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bardy, and that after only half an Jiour’s full, and in the very begin- 
ning of Novoinbcr. ^or do my rerainiseences of the furious swellings 
of the Arno, or of roads converted into rugged and deeply-furrowed 
water-courses, and in parts nearly washed away by three days’ rain, 
impress me with the necessity of a good slope to your roof being 
much less in Italy tiian in England.” 

We arc glad to have this indirect confirmation of our conviction 
— expressed long ago, if we remember rightly, in this Becirw — 
that the roof-pitch, in Gothic architecture, wtis a primarily artistic 
and not an utilitarian feature. 

Mr Scott does the cause of Gothic architecture goocl service 
by emphatically insisting on its superior freedom, lie shows 
that the rules of tlie style are not so rigid as to demand the 
use in every case of all its normal characteristics ; that, though 
an ai'ch style, it freely admits of the trabeated construction ; and 
that, though it delights in the pointed arch, it permits tlie use of 
the round or the segment ; that, though the mullioned window 
is one of its most characteristic features, it admits of undivided 
openings, and that it allows great latitude, not only in the design 
of the window itself, which may be of all varieties, from the 
square opening to the arched and traceried window, but also in 
the minor accessories, such as the glazing and die mode oftqieii- 
ing the lights ; and, finally, that though it delights in the high- 
])itched roof, as that best according with the sentiment of the 
style, it admits, as occasion serves, of every form of roof*, from 
the perfect flat upwards. Gothic architecture is, in fact, the 
most free and unfettered of all styles. It embraces every reason- 
able system of practical construction. Tliis, however, is only 
true up to a certain point, and Mr Scott entirely omits to sh;>w 
where that point is ; nay, we think it perfectly clear, from his 
book, that he lias no very distinct notion about it himself. The 
essence of the artistic character of (iothic architecture, as dis- 
tinguished from the artistic characters of other styles, is its ^^per^ 
pendiculariti/* — ^a term which has been very much abused and 
misunderstood, but which, nevertheless, expresses the matter as 
nearly, perhaps, as one w’ord can. This character depends 
primarily upon the fact that the pointed arch is, and looks like 
what it is, a self’-svpportina arch, which the round arch is not. 
Tiiis constructive nuality^detcrmined the immense height of the 
naves of Gothic churches, and an entire system of decorative 
features, including the spire, to harmonise therewith. In Greek, 
Roman, and Renaissance architecture, the shaft, and, in Byzan- 
tiuia, the round arch, assumed hugS masses of superincumbent 
^eniablatare and wall as the objects of their real anrl artistically 
expressed supporting powers. But, in the purest Gothic, as we 
were the firs^ in a former article to provi^ the idea of support 
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is nbolishcd as an artistic character, and, in its stead, wc have 
that of interminable aspiration, or perpendicularity ” Now, 
(Jotliic architecture is not quite so free as Air Scott believes ; it 
(Iocs not admit of balconies, as he conceives that it docs, nor of 
lioavily projecting; cornices, nor of any other feature involving 
<nn unavoidahio display of supportin*; power. Gothic clustered 
siiafts, as we all know, do really support great weights, but their 
artistic expression is most elaborately and successfully managed 
so as to convey the notion that they rise as freely as the mount- 
ing spray of a fl)untain. So with buttresses ; they spring from 
stage to stage, and terminate in airy crocheted pinnatdes, ignor- 
ing wholly, ill their artistic effect, the fact of the work done by 
tliem. This exjnvssion, then, of aspiration, unchecked from base 
to roof-ridge, is the Gotliic expression ; and, unless a building, 
whether secular or ecclesiasti(?ai, has a sufficient number of dis- 
tinctly (lotliic features — all of which, as we showed on a former 
o(*(,*asion, aid in this exjiression — to convey to the mind of the 
beholder this jK'ciiliar Vtlect, it is not Gothic. It seems to us 
tliat, in the \'enetian palaces, this expression is reduced to the 
very lowest point con^istent with the retention of Gothic cha- 
racter; and, if we Iiavo recommended them as examples for 
metropolitan architects, it is only because the conditions of mo- 
dern street architecture are usually such as to preclude some of 
the noblest features of our native style. • 

The use and abuse of jdaster, in architecture, is very ably and 
conclusively discussed in the volume before us, “ It is a natural 
reaction,” says Air Scott, when we find that a material, or 
mode of workmanship, has become debased by misuse, to treat 
it as immedicabile rulnnsy and to proscribe its use altogether; 
and I believe that in many cases it is by far the safest mode of 
dealing witli those materials, etc,, which have become the ver- 
nacular vehicles for sham and cleccption. The legitimate use 
of a plaster material too often serves as an excuse for its base 
misuse, so that it may be safest to expunge it for a time from 
our materia architectonicar It is, however, almost impossible 
to dispense with plaster entirely, and it therefore becomes im- 
portant to define its use, whicli, in an artistic point of view, is 
generally to provide a basis for, or even itself to constitute, 
shallow surface decoration. Plaster may fairly encrust a wall, 
or an arch, or a ceiling, because it does but hide what wc know 
to be there ; but if we so plaster over a horizontal brick arch 
as to make it look like a massive stone lintel, or if we use corbels 
and brackets as if to carry height, while in fact they are but 
stuck up against a wall, wc demean our art to a mere pretence.” 
Buildings of the Elizabethan period afford beantiful examples of 
a legitimate use of plaster, as the material of shallow arabesqne 
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patterns. Mr Scott very properly observes, Had the idea” (of 
plaster decoration) “ occurred at an earlier period, we sliould 
probably have had ceilings in the pointed styles diapered over in 
low relief. .... It is our place to supply the deficiency.” This 
is certainly a valuable suggestion. Ceilings are the last things 
which modern builders succeed in decorating rightly, and yet an 
ufidecorated" ceiling is intolerable. A simple Gothic diaper 
would bo beautiful in all ceilings, even in houses making no 
general pretension to Gothic or otherwise architectural character. 
Plaster cornices, connecting wall and ceiling, are right if they 
are veiy shallow, not else. 

Mr Scott discusses the several parts of a house, as subjects of 
Gothic treatment ; but we cannot say that he often throws much 
light on the matter. The following censure of much modern 
polychromy is, however. Very just and opportune : — 

“ Having so long discarded coloured decorations, excepting in a 
very small minority of our buildings, few amongst us have any know- 
ledge of its principles, or, Avhich is far more important, any eye for 
harmonious colouring ; nor, in many cases, do even those who so 
loudly cry out for polychromy perceive very correctly the ditference 
between good and bad decorations. For my own part, 1 think the 
majority of what is done is utterly disgusting, and infinitely worse 
than the Quaker drab which it supplanted. Surely the advocates 
of colour do not imagine that it imparts beauty irrespectively of the 
artistic skill with which it is applied ! l>ad designs or bad carving 
are offensive enough ; but bad colouring is utterly detestable.” 

Of all people in the world, it seems to us that the “ scientific” 
colourists, with Mr Owen Jones at their head, come most with'n 
the scope of the above' reprobation. They justify Mr Kuskiifs 
sarcastical recommendations to a young colourist, to learn care- 
fully what colours are considered by them to he discordant, and 
to put those together as often as possible, if lie would colour 
beautifully. 

Mr Scott rightly says, that the mode of painting the ordi- 
nary woodwork of a room in a Gothic house is one of the most 
puzzling questions one has to deal with.” Where handsomo 
woods are used, they should, of course, be left unpainted ; but in 
con)mon hopses--^and tjierc is no reason why common houses 
should not be architecturally treated— deal must generally be inucli 
used. In an otherwise beautiful private room, by Mr Woodward, 
we have seen the principle of architectural sincerity carried out so 
far as to leave the deal woodwork Uhre. We confess the effect 
was not pleasant to us. The shade of this wood is too light, and 
M'bat colour it has is not good, j^oreover, there is a feeling 
tliat a touch will soil it, ana the flmnee pressure of a finger-nail 
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damage its surface. We must therefore conclude that deal ought 
always to be painted. To paint one wood in imitation of another 
is clearly contrary to severe architectural principle — though^ if 
we remember rightly, Mr liuskin somewdiere defends, or at least 
excuses, this plan. Staining does not seem to us to be any 
better, though Mr Scott secs no objection to it. Indeed, it 
seems rather to be a worse kind of deception thin imitative 
painting, because it is more likely to be successful. Deal stained 
of the colour of rosewood looks much more like rosewood than 
inaj)le-paintcd deal looks like maple. Mr Scott suggests what 
we think the right alternative : — ‘‘ There is no reason why a 
door should be painted in plain colour : why should it not be 
picked out in different tints, its mouldings touched in with richer 
colours, and its panels tlecorated with delicately-designed enrich- 
ment, in simple lines and flat painting ? This would cost no 
more than graining.” Another point of almost first-rate import- 
ance in domestic architecture, is the pa jeering of rooms. It is 
very rarely that good patterns arc mot with. We had lately 
occasion to choose one, and found that the proportion of patterns 
having a good decorative character, to those which were out of 
the question for an apartment to be somewhat carefully got 
up,” was about one in three hundred ; and this was at a fashion- 
able London upholsterer’s ! Those of our readers who may 
happ(Mi to be re-pa^)ering and paintingtheir houses at this season, 
will find some valuable principles simply stated in the following 
passage : — 

“ I quite agree with Mr Owen Jones as to the* desirableness of 
keeping our patterns flat. 1 think, however, that this principle is in 
danger of being over-stated. It is like the controversy on the same 
question as applied to stained glass, — one party deprecating the use 
of any shading whatever, while another repudiates the restriction 
with all scorn, and luxuriates in pictures with landscape backgrounds, 
and figures in their native rotundity. The true theory would appear 
to be this, — that, in decorating a part of a building tiiat is in any 
degree functional, we should not disturb its surface by such an amount 
of relief, real or suggestive, as would appear to clash with its con- 
structional requirements. Thus a floor is essentially flat ; and it is 
manifest that its decoration should not make it appear otherwise. . A 
vaulted surface, such ns the interior of a dome, or the panels between 
the ribs of groining, ought not to be so bolifly decorated as to disturb 
their essential form. The glass of a window possesses this quality in 
a less degree ; but, as one object in decorating it is to prevent its 
being a mere gap in the architecture, and to make it a bond of unity 
between the aides of the opening, it should not, in my opinion, be 
made into a picture, giving the effect of great differences of distance, 
though moderate pictorial relief ^ allowable* In the same way with 
a wall : its functional quality wall should not be disturbed ; and 
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therefore its decorations should fvenerally be fiat ; but on borders, or 
detached panels cut out from the general surface, greater relief is 
allowable in the objects represented. On the whole, however, 1 think 
that even paintings of the highest order, executed on the walls of a 
building, should have less varieties of distance, and should have a 
somewhat flatter treatment than is customary in detached pictures. 
The fact of tlicir being painted directly on the wall so far unites them 
with the architecture as to claim of them a certain degree of subordi- 
nation to it, — a claim, however, stronger or less imperative, in pro- 
portion as they cover a greater or less space ; for, if the painting be 
large, it is more essenti^ly a part of the wall ; and if small, it may 
almost be viewed as having a separate existence, like an ordinary 
framed picture. If the papering, or the painted decoration of a room, 
be arranged in panels, the degree of flatness in the patterns of the 
borders and the panels should vary reciprocally. That is to say, 
that if the panel contains fresco, or other painting, as in the early 
Italian decorations, the border should be hard and architectural, and 
any foliage in it should be flat ; but, if the panel be filled with a 
uniform flat diaper, greater relief is admissible in the border, so that 
one or the other may supply the ngidity of character essential to a 
wall.” 

Mr Scott very justly attributes tlic triviality of subject and 
style, in modern painting, to the modern disconnection of the 
intimately related arts of painting and architecture. He and 
most of our readers are probably not aware that, at this moment, 
a very remarkable attempt at the restoration of the connection 
of the two arts is being made at Oxford. We have already 
alluded, in tcrais of admiration, to the new Debating Koom of the 
Union. This building is one of the most beautiful and original 
of modem applications of Gothic architecture to secular pur- 
poses ; and, on its interior avails, some of the greatest painters in 
England have been for several months past engaged upon a 
series of paintings in distemper, which arc wholly unlike, and, as 
to style, in our opinion, far superior to anything hitherto done in 
the way of architectural painting. Mr D. G. Kossetti, wliose 
ordinary refusal to exhibit his works publicly has prevented him 
from being generally known as probabljr the finest colourist and 
the most thoughtful composer tiring, is engaged, in company 
with Mr Arthur Hughes and other disciples of the rre- 
Kaphaelite School,” in covering the walls of the apaitment in 
Question with a series colossal painting, on subjects drawn 
mm the legends of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. From all that we have seen and heard of this work, it 
seems to have been undertaken and carried on in a spirit of 
union and enthusiasm, without any parallel in tlie works of 
aiMsts of modern times. The work, we understand, is being 
done eutirelp gratuitously, the j^tors and the architect not 
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liaving so much as stipulated for the pajonent of their actual out- 
lay in colours and scaffolding, which must have been very large. 
The result, as far as wo can judge from the paintings in their un- 
finished state, will be worthy of the spirit in wnich the undertaking 
has boon pursued. We find it difficult to exj)ress, to the great^ 
majority of our readers, to whomMrliossjetti can be little more than 
a celebrated name, how very original and effective, architectural 
painting, this series of pictures ))roiniscs to be — we may say, in- 
deed, already is ; for several of the ten bays of the building are 
at presc!it completely painted. In the only journal in whi<m we 
have seen these paintings spoken of at all in detail and with the 
respect they merit, namely, in the Saturday Review^ attention is 
directed to the peculiar novelties of style and colouring by 
which these })ictures are adapted to architecture in quite an 
unprecedented degree. Architectural painting has hitherto 
imitated, and, as it were, continued the architectural efiects of 
the buildings in which they have been executed. Hard outlines, 
sombre colours, figures in statuesque postures and groups, have 
been jirovided, in order to harmonise” wdth the ai*chitccture, 
the artists having forgotten that dissimilar things can only 
harmonise” by contrast. Now, Mr Kossetti and his brother 
artists and disciples have dared to do exactly the right thing. 
The colours of their pictures are as daz/dingly bright as those of 
the most brilliantly illuminated missal ; but, though their hues 
are as showy as those of a garden in May, tney are also as 
subtly mixed and as soft. There are no hard outlines, no 
statuesque efiects ; and the result is, to our minds, as Iqvely as 
anything in modern art. The architecture and the painting, 
instead of being harmonised,” according to the vulgar notions 
of harmonv, are in the most powerful and mutually relieving 
contrast. Nevertheless, the painting is thoroughly decorative,” 
and unlike ordinary canvas pictures. If we w^ere called upon to 
describe, by one word, the nature of that much misunderstood 

J uality of being decoriitive,” we would say, it is dietinctneee^ 
istinctness far more pronounced than is demanded in the details 
of a work which subsists independently and entirely for its own 
sake, and which is therefore not ^Mecorative,” in the proper 
sense of the term. If wc may so express ourselves, all the 
details of ^^decorative” painting or sculpture ought to be capable 
of being seen without being looked at. It is so with these paint- 
ings. The Pre-Raphaelites have been widely abused for their 
extraordinary attention to minutisc ; but it is a great ptesumption 
in favour of their knowing what they are about, in making this 
a leading quality of their canvas paintings or water-colour draw- 
ings, that they immediately abandon it on coming to decora-, 
tive” paintings and elaborate nothing but the colour, which 
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never can be enough elaborated. In order to secure the absolute 
distinctness of every object, these paintings are so managed thnt 
all the interest centres in the foreground. We recommend those 
of our readers who may have an opportunity of seeing tlieso 
pictures, to notice particularly, as examples of what we mean by 
* decorative” character, the sun-flowers in Mr Morris’s picture of 
Sir Palomides’ jealousy, the clouds in Mr Prinsep’s subject of 
Sir Peleas and Ettarde, and the boat and waves in the Death of 
Arthur. There is some prospect, we believe, of this experiment 
in architectural painting being repeated (we hope by the same 
artists) on a more extensive scale in the New Museum at 
Oxford. We trust that we owe our readers no apology for 
having step])cd a little out of our way to mention a series of 
works w’hich, in all probability, will initiate a new style of 
architectural decoration. 

If Mr Scott will take a run down to Oxford, he will And that 
all the suggestions in his “Query” about colour, pp. 84-81), 
have been adopted, by anticipation, in the paintings above 
noticed. 

We come now to consider "constructive polychromy;” that 
is, the use of marble or bricks of different colours in the same 
edifice. In our opinion, the most ambitious of our attempts in 
this way have been the least successful. Our native stones and 
marbles want variety and depth of colour, and our native sky is 
not bright enough to bring out colours, otherwise weak, as an 
Italian sun does. If we are not content with plain stone of one 
Golouri^^ we must have recourse, for effective “ constructive poly- 
chromy,” to bricks. But coloured bricks arc very difficult 
things to handle well ; and English builders cannot do better 
than reflect upon Mr Scott’s remarks on the cause of the 
difference between “ an ugly red brick house” and " a fine old 
red brick house.” " It is not that in one case the colour is crude 
and new, and in the other tempered by age, for the ugly brick 
house is oflen fifty years older tnan the one we admire ; nor can 
we quite truthfully say, that it is the harmony of the material 
with Gothic architecture which pleases us, for we cannot fairly 
withhold a due meed of admiration for many red brick structures 
of Sir Christopher Wren ; and there are many (?) other styles 
in which it has been used with excellent effect. Where, then, 
does the secret lie t T would answer, on" the very surface, and 
in the obvious fact, that no material looks well if not skilfully 
and artistically fased. This, however, seems especially the case 
wit^,brick. A material of a quieViooffensive colour, like stone, 
dMiinpt look so ill when unslul{||% nsed. If rough, there is a 
about it which Ja deasinji; ; if smooth^?H gives 
,f^idea of care and;good with some suggestioii of 
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costliness. Rich marbles, again, have an intrinsic beauty, quite 
apart from their form ; but brick has none of these qualities. It 
lias not a mild, harmless colour ; it has neither a picturesque 
roughness, nor a finished smoothness of surface ; ana though its 
colour may be rich, it is not' in itself beautiful, like the varied 
hues of marbles. It depends for its good looks, therefore, more 
than most materials do, on the skill with which it is used ; and, 
in the absence of such skill, its colour is too strong and obtrusive 
to permit it to be harmless.” Mr Scott very justly remarks, 
that the shape of a brick is a very important element of its 
architectural effect. Our bricks, of which the size and shape, 
until very lately, have been exactly fixed by Act of Parliament, 
are too short and thick. The Roman brick was about double 
the length and half the thickness of ours. The superior artistic 
character of bricks so shaped, is chiefly owing to the constructive 
fact, easily apprehended by the eye, that their length ensures 
good binding. 

Mr Scott’s chapter on New Materials” is not very conclusive. 
This subject is one of the highest importance ; but perhaps we 
are scarcely, as yet, in a condition to say anything very con- 
clusive about it. The constructive qualities of iron and glass 
are so valuable, that all artistic considerations, which stand in 
the way of their use, will infallibly be over-ridden — whether wdtli 
the result of tlie abolition of architecture as a fiye art, or with 
that of the development of a totally new style, it is impossible to 
foresee ; but certainly what has hitherto been done leads us to 
forebode that the first result is the more probable of the two. 
Suspension bridges arc generally pleasing objects; but their 
beauty is precisely that of a w^ell proved geometrical theorem, 
and is the very reverse of architecture as a fine art. All fine art 
appeals primarily to the imagination ; but a suspension bridge 
appeals to a faculty which is usually found in greatest vigour 
w'here imagination is weakest. Moreover, iron, quite as often as 
not, takes a form which has not even this low merit of mechanical 
beauty. Perhaps the very ugliest thing in or out of nature is a 
great tubular bridge. There is something, artistically, veiy 
terrible in the thought of this iron fate” presiding over the 
works of man, and making them beautiful or hideous, with a 
dreadful indifference to our human susceptibilities. Mr Scott 
does not seem to comprehend the danger hanging over him atid 
bis art. The champion of Gothic architecture, he contents him- 
self with Aiowing, or rather endeavouring to show, that i|!on can 
be adopted^ in uie points style, at least ^ easily as iiKto any 
otber.^ 'J'his may be true ; but it seems to us that the one con- 
structive property of iron, which may possibly W deteloj^ info 
architectural character, ia a quality which is subversive of flie 
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principles of all the three fundamental styles hitherto developed, 
namely, the trabeated style, including Greek and its derivative 
architectures ; the round arcla and wall style, including Byzan- 
tine, Lombard,” ** Norman,” etc. ; and the pointed arch style : 
but, more particularly, that quality seems to be subversive of the 
latter. The property we mean is that of projection in a hori- 
zontal dii'ection from a pc]*pendicular support on only one side. 
We do not see how this property could be developed into any 
style which would deserve a more digniied name than ^^the 
balcony style;” but still the fact that the great constructive 
peculiarity of iron tends obviously to the formation of such a 
style, is enough to convince our readers, if they recall what we 
said, a few pagei back, about Gothic architecture and balconies, 
that iron promises to be rather the enemy than the ally of the 
)K>inted style. Another most significant fact, which Mr Scott 
fails to notice, is, that iron is so hard as to exclude not only 
sculpture, but all hand decorations, which would be effective at 
any distance from the eye. Now, let our readers consider what 
any style of architecture would be, in the total absence of sculp- 
ture, and they will see that this material would be absolutely 
fatal in any case. Sculpture is not a mere accessory of archi- 
tecture. It is of the essence of all architecture hitherto developed, 
except the Doric, which, however, would not be pleasing, could 
we look upon it with the consciousness of the fact that all its 
shafts and capitals, and all the members of the entablature, were 
hoHowj as they must be, in iron. W e confess, indeed, tliat we 
do not see how any properly architectural effect is possible in 
iron, except that most important of all architectural effects, mag- 
nitude. A vast edifice is alvrays architecturally imposing, and 
no edifice can be architecturally effective, unless it has this 
fundamental quality of size. A Gothic spire, which has never 
yet risen above five hundred feet in stone, might easily attain a 
thousand, in iron ; and such magnitude wopld go far to com- 
pensate for the . meanness of moulded, instead of sculptured 
crockets and finials. We conclude, then, that, altliough 
metallic construction is the great development of our age,” 
in the matter of architecture, it does not speak so ill, as Mr 
Scott would have it, for ttiS^tSste of our architects, that they 
have done so little to render it beautiful.” Iron architecture is 
like the unmanamable mechanical man of Frankenstein ; and 
we do not think ft astonishing that, now that our architects have 
<< developed” Iiim, they are at a loss to know what fo do with 
or rather how to^preyhnt Igs^^troving them I 
^ next ebi^lter is Buildings in the Countiy” 

^ somewhat vexatious c^pter^ containing, as it does, pro- 
|ase.iili]U|itt|^ a< vei7^9lii9i]|S fi|c^ which we l|aye observed, 
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namdy, that no writings on architecture are so unpractical as 
sesthetic treatises on architecture by practical and professional 
architects. These gentlemen aSi ordinarily so much absorbed 
in the merest mechanical considerations involved in buildings 
that when they come to anything like a general consideration 
of architectural beauty, they are easily distanced by their non- 
professional critics, who have only studied the mechanism of 
architecture enough to secure them against blunders in their 
artistical views. Let us give our readers a sample or two of Mr 
Scott’s style, when he undertakes to promulgate rules of abstract 
beauty. We imagine that very few of tlie persons who are 
appealed to by Mr Scott’s book, are likely to derive much iiHbr- 
iiiation from the following architectural directions for ^‘tlie- 
ordinaiy villa — 

“ Its characteristics should be quiet cheerfulness and unpretending 
comfort ; it should, both within and \irithout, be the very embodiment 
of innocent and simple enjoyment. No foolish affectation of rusticity, 
but the reality of everything which tends to the appreciation of 
country pleasures in their more refined form. The external design 
should so unite itself with the natural objects around, that they should 
appear necessary to one another, and that neither could be very 
different without the other suffering. 'The architecture should be 
quiet and simple, the material that most suited to the neighbourhood 
— neither too formal nor highly finished, nor yet too' rustic. The- 
interior should partake of the same general feeling. • It should bear 
no resemblance to the formality of a town bouse ; the rooms should 
be moderate in height, and not too rigidly regular in form ; . • . 

some of the windows should, if it suits the position, open out upon 
the garden, or into .conservatories,” etc., etc. 

Surely no ghost, or great practical architect, was needed to 
tell us all this, and much more of the like ! We have seen the 
same thing much better done by a common newspaper critic, 
who, describing a Gothic country house, says : — 

It expresses in the liveliest manner the feelings of English comfort 
and English independence. The glowing brick-work, set off by slips 
and cornices of cold stone ashlar, bids defiance to the winters gloom# 
and reminds us-of the merry hearth, about which the whole edifice looks 
as if it had gradually agglomerated by a process of crystallization. 
The chimnies are conspicuous objects, as they should be, where the 
hearth is of so much consequence. The vast mullioned oriels make 
the most of the misty nortliern day. No interior awngements are 
sacrificed to a proud fii 9 ade. The outside at once dedares that the 
inside has been the great object of the architect’s soKeitude. It does 
not court the suffrages of the pohWc at the cost of ila tnlerior hospf* 
talities. Every Jutting gable and shader^ recesir ^ a mystery, of 
which the key is only to be found in some mid 

comfort. AM yet, wMi all this caidessneai ha»jr 
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think of it, the ancient mansion in this style, carries, to our minds, a 
nobler air than any other form of private habitation hitherto devised 
— ^an air as much braver and nobjy^r than that of the modern Grecian 
house,” as a living face, lighted up with health, strength, humanity, 
and kindliness, though somewhat irregular in feature, is lovelier and 
braver than the waxen Adonis of the hair-dresser’s shop window.” 

In this paasa^ is expressed an intelligible idea, and a tan- 
gible direction is implied ; but we should like to know how a 
pupil of Mr Scott’s would set about making his villa” the 
very embodiment 9 f innocent and simple enjoyment,” and the 
reality of everything which tends to the appreciation of country 
pleasures in their more refined form I” 

There is one class of building to which Gothic architecture 
might be applied, without encountering any of the obstacles and 
drawbacks alluded to in the foregoing pages; we mean farm- 
houses anrl farm-buildings. Permanence and economy are usually 
considered before anything else in this order of edifice ; and these 
prudential qualities are the best foundation for a vital revival of 
domestic Gothic architecture, which is often most beautiful when 
it is most humble, and which never shirks any duty, however 
homely. If our builders of farms and the lowest orders of per- 
manent rural edifices, would be persuaded to build on the prin- 
ciple of malting their work as little architectural” as possible, 
but letting that little be pure Gothic, then, indeed, we should be 
beginning at tlie beginning— i which we have shown to have been 
impossible in urban domestic building — and there would be some 
chance of creating a really popular sympathy with an art fur 
which, we repeat, the people, at present, do nqt care in the least, 
although they spend enormous sums of money upon it. Of 
course we cannot expect that such works would be put into the 
hands of professed architects ; and, indeed, they would not be 
the likelie.st men to do it well. The bricklayer, the carpenter, * 
and the village stone-mason, however, would require some in- 
struction ; and, for their sakes, we entirely agree with Mr Scott, 
when he says : It is a pity that no work has ever been under- 
taken, to illustrate the humbler remains of our traditional archi- 
tecture. We have excellent works on our cathedrals and parish 
cburche^ on castles and mansions of the higlicr class, and 
generally on remains of a decidedly architectural character ; but ' 
we have none upon those humble but no less interesting class of 
buildings. Yet 1 believe they would show, in a still more 
remarkable degree, die wonderliit .instinct for teauty which pie- 
▼ailed so long as we retained ow indt^nous style of building.” 
Every year the field for such a work is being narrowed by the 
decay juid destmetion of ancient work | but there is still enouh 
leAr 10 •institute a mtMt yalMbfe imei of illuslAttioiis. The 
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following passage will surprise our readers, who have never before 
coupled together the ideas of bari|-building and architecture : — 

** Few of these rural structures are so characteristic as the barns ; 
and here the succession is much more complete than is usual in 
houses ; for, though the barn of one country differs greatly from that 
of another, each seems to adhere to its own type from age to age, 
with no variation beyond the gradual deterioration in taste before 
mentioned. We have, in England, barns of every period during the 
last six hundred years, and with less essential changes of construction 
than perhaps in any other class of building. I only recollect two 
important varieties of type — that with aisles, and that without — each 
subject, of course, to change of material, particularly from that of 
stone or brick to timber. The celebrated Glastonbury barn is, I 
suppose, the finest specimen of the stone barn without aisles. It is of 
the fourteenth century, and is as fine a building as many of the 
churches or dining halls of the period. The great barn at Ely, now 
destroyed, was probably the finest specimen vrith aisles. It was of 
the thirteenth century, and on a grand scale. That at Peterborough 
is of the same age, and is still perfect. There is a noble one at 
Ilarmondsworth, in Middlesex, wdiich shows the same type entirely 
carried out in timber. The very same construction is kept up to the 
present day, in districts where timber is abundant — differing only 
in the inferior manner in which every part is carried out. It retains 
the mere rudiments, but in the lowest state of degradation. The 
barn and the dining-hall in early times were oden not much unlike. 
At Nurstaed, in Kent, was, till lately, a hall of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, very much like one of these noble bams, having aisles with 
timber pillars ; and the Bishop’s palace at Hereford is found to have 
been formed out of a vast hall of Norman date, and of the same con- 
struction. This we take as a hint, that there will be no inconsistency 
in our applying the construction of these noble storehouses to other 
purposes to which we may find it suited.” 

We will not accompany Mr Scott in his disquisitions on the 
higher orders of country architecture. These are too vague to 
be of much service to any one. The succeeding chapter, on 
street architecture, though less vague, is inefiective, from the 
non-recognition of the fact of that apparently inevitable imper- 
manence, which snakes it almost absurd to speak of architec- 
ture” in the same breath with street ” We agree with Mr 
iSoott, when he calls London huge wildeniess of ugliness” 
We disagree with him, in imagining that it can be improved, or, 
indeed, made otherwise than still more ba^ by any merely 
ea2 endeavours. As you must mve the painter his canvas and his 
colours before he can produoS iiis picture, so you must give your 
architect the means or building ^i7ianeN%, before you can call 
upon him to moduce anything naving the mallost pretence to 
be called arbaitecturah A London nease is a sem&e^omsdie 
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structure, half-way between a house— -accordincr to the ancient 
notions of a house — and a tent. But, even were the objections 
of impermanence done away with, there are other conditions of 
modern street-building which are scarcely less fatal to architec- 
ture. The primary condition of street architecture,” says Mr 
•Scott, is, that each house can, as a general rule, present only 
•one part to the view, and that this part is usually a single plane, 
and part of the same plane with that of an indefinite number of 
other fronts. Legislative regulations have, from time to time, 
rendered this condition more and more absolute, by either for- 
bidding, or reducing within the very narrowest limits, projections 
or breaks in our street* architecture ; so that we ham now sub- 
mittrd to us the problem of how to produce a pleasing effect hif 
dealing with an almost continuous planed Mr Scott’s suggestions 
for the production of architectural effect under these fatal con- 
ditions, seem to us to be very feeble and hopeless. ‘^The 
balcony,” he says, was comparatively little used in the Gothic 
architecture of noitbern Europe, though most extensively in that 
of the south ; but it has become so usual among ourselves, that 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be systematically used in 
any attempts we make to generate a style for ourselves. Ila};- 
pily, our building acts do not forbid their use.” But, unhappily, 
'the spirit of Gothic architecture does ! Again : One very 
valuable element in street architecture, is the individualizing of 
the houses, giving, so far as possible, to each its own front, clearly 
snarked out from those of its neighbours, rather than grou]>- 
ing them in masses. I do not insist strongly on this, as there 
are diflSculties about it ; but I wish to call attention to the fact, 
that, where every house has its own individual design, the pre- 
vailing character of the architecture is, of necessity, vertical^ 
while, if the houses be uniform, or grouped into large masses, it 
is almost as sure to be horizontal; and I need not say that the 
difference in the effect is prodigious.” Most certainly it is ! 
But Mr Scott forgets the fact, that separate proprietorship is the 
only economical, and, therefore, architectural justification of such 
a separation of design as be recommends. Variety, obviously, 
for variety’s sake, as this would be, is more displeasing to the 
truly artistic eye, than the dullest uniformity. 

In connection with this question of street architecture, we are 
glad to find that Mr Scott administm s^jSule wholesome abuse 
to the architectare of the famous Rivoli, in Paris. 

^ People,” he says, " think the Rue de;n^li the finest street in 
the world, instead of beings in man^ one of the dullest. 

That strek, which is in eveiy nMjlltb* as the beau ideal of 
bwhey*^ [sic], ^ eotisrsto of a litNirte plain arches on tlie 

Idhrer ritoreyv and two Quakei4fkh "irim^on each of the others 
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— not a bit better than any .architect's pupil could draw, after 
being six months in an office — repeated some five hundred times 
in a row.” All Mr Scott’s su^estions tor remedying the evils of 
street architecture, and escaping from the vast and various diffi- 
culties which beset the pursuit of beauty in this direction, seem 
to us very weak and worthless. The one hope for the future of 
street arcliitecture appears to us to be in the probability, or at least 
possibility, that our Scotch system of building houses in flats may 
be extended, so as to include the habitations of the higher classes. 
This system, if so extended, would ultimately lead to a modifica- 
tion of the present system of short land leases ; for the houses 
would have to be of a magnitude too great to admit of slight, 
iinarchitectural construction. And not only would the absolutely 
fatal impermanence of street-building be thus done away wdtb, 
but the other great difficulty of street architecture — its wear^ 
some uniformity — would vanish ; for it is only when houses are 
small and low, that a considerable series of them in one pattern 
looks mean and unarchitcctural. It was the architect’s fault, 
that Victoria Street, Westminster, which consists of houses built 
on this systeif , was not made to look architectural. The houses 
in this street arc substantial and large enough to have allowed of 
a very effectual treatment in Gothic architecture. They are 
entirely disgusting as they stand at present, in all the pride and 
vulgarity of Renaissance decoration. We have never seen the 
remark made, although it is an important one for street archi- 
tects, that the very essence of all classical architecture, including 
the various forms of Renaissance, requires, in order to be even 
tolerable, a perfectly definite and tangible unity. The range of 
clul>lioases in Pall Mall is the finest modern production of 
Renaissance architecture in Europe; and here almost every 
house is more than distinct by character — it is locally detached 
from its neighbour; and every block constitutes a handsome, 
intelligible unity. In Victoria Street there is no such distinction 
of edifices. The poor perfection of which the style is capable, 
was, for obvious economical reasons, abandoned, and that element 
of indefiniteness introduced which Gothic architecture is alone 
able to turn to architectural advantage. A long, uniform fafade^ 
is not the most beautiful shape for Gothic architecture to fake ; 
but the common supposition, that it is incapable of taking ^at 
fonp, is, so far froiii.being. the truth, that it is the on/y style 
which can lake it, ^boist contradicting its own artistlo laws. ^ 
Mr 8cott, in his 'wlp^eant enthusiasm for the pointed stark^ 
endeavours to that it is capable of doing nicspe tl^ 

it or any other style com v He says, to example Tho9^ li^e 
streets which we fli^|^j|rtk9e outd^ of Iipa^and great 
mid which contain tmC'^^sidencas of, tlw.|!|^i wito. hma a^ 
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there a little shop, are at present as offensively^ u^Iy as it is pos- 
sible to fancy. A very little thought in designing would obviate 
this. If the windows were margined with red bric?k, and perhaps 
had simple wood mnllionsi the roofs made moderately high/ with 
a continuous ricl^ parallel to the street, and just divided by the 
cc^d party-walls and chimney-stacks, and with ])lain dormer 
windows, these streets would at once become pleasing, and at 
little expense. They want little more architecture than such a 
mere touch as this ; and our style gives all that is wanted, with- 
out the slightest effort.” Mr Scott is, we are convinced, wholly 
mistaken in supposing that it is possible, under any conditions 
whatever, to make a street of very small houses in a great city 
look anything but mean, miserable, and worse than poverty- 
stricken. Is not such a street the most unmistakeable expression 
of one of the ugliest facts in human nature, and more especially 
English human nature, — namely that of the incompatibility of 
man with man, and his preference of a foetid pig-sty of his own 
to a share of a palace which is also shared by others ? 

In Mr Scott’s chapter on public buildings, we do not find 
much that would interest readers of the articles on architecturo 
which have already appeared in this Review; nor do we think 
that his suggestions, in that on commercial buildings, are likely 
to be of much use. We agree with him in admiring the hand- 
some old warehouses of hTiiremberg; but the precioiisness of 
space in our great cities, puts out of the question a mode of con- 
struction by which six storeys out of nine were placed in tlio 
vast slanting roof. In the remarks On the boundaries of truth 
and falsehood in architecture,” we find some of the best things 
in the book. The most famous of recent architectural critics 
have bundled in attempting to define those boundaries. Mr 
Scott maintains that they are indefinable. ^^The confines of 
truth and falsehood,” he says, are just as difiicult to be traced 
in morals as in art. A fabricated stoiy in a newspaper and in a 
tale-book do not seem veiy essentially different ; a profession by 
word of mouth of fidelity and friendship, seems much the same 
thing as commencing a letter with 'My dear sir,’ and ending it 
with ' very failJifuily yours and every day brings with it many 
instances in which the exact line of ddtnarcation between truth- 
fulness and deception is most diflScult to de|ipe. Yet who would 
venture to argue from this that truth is a^'mere phantom|||pd 
that, because we do not alwa}*ii know its boundaries, and must 
often admit what is in a sense false to be no deception, or what 
is litemllv true to be in fact ftillaciMS, we must give mp truth as 
a iwere Utopian ima^natioiif and indulge in faJseho^ ad libU 
Mr Scott shows that in art^ as in morals, the inteniion 
to dmftrs is the essence of tbe ftlsehtmd is to be abborredi 
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and he gives a number of examples, by which his position is 
thoroughly proved. We regret that our limits will not allow us 
to go further, with Mr Scott, into this highly interesting matter. 

The concluding chapter of this work is on ^^The architecture 
of the future.” The greater part of this chapter is more than 
usually marked with the prevailing fault of the book, namely, 
an appearance of simplicity and practicability, and a ideality of 
vagueness and impracticabilit 3 ^ The most intelligible and useful 
observation in this section is, perhaps, the prophecy that the 
architecture of the future must unite the two great constructive 
princi|)les of the arch and the lintel, more closely and vitally 
tiinn they have yet been united. We have no doubt that the 
feeling of this necessity has a great deal to do with the extravagant 
favour with whicli the Italian pointed style is beginning to be 
regarded, although that style (for all Mr Buskin’s brilliant plean- 
ing to the contrary) “ is, per se^ very inferior as an architectural 
style to the cotemporary architecture of England, and especially 
of France.” 

Let us part with Mr Scott on good terms, by quoting, with de- 
cided praise, the following sensible and acute remarks on the pecu- 
liarity of the present position of the world in respect to architecture: 

The peculiar characteristic of the present day, as compared with 
all foriTier periods, is this, that we are acquainted with tlie history of 
art. We know better whence each nation of antiqbity has derived 
its art^, than they ever knew themselves, and can trace out with pre- 
cision the progressions of which those who ivere their prime movers 
were almost unconscious. What, for instance, did the Greek know 
of his joint debt to Egypt and Assyria for the elements from which 
ho developed his noble architecture? The Roman, it is true, was 
conscious of liis copyism from the Greek, but was probably ignorant 
that he was only overlaying* with a Grecian exterior an indigenous 
architecture of his own land, and that the native and the imporUd 
elements were ever striving for the mastery. Still less conscious 
were the Romanesque builders, that they were developing out of the 
ruins of an old world an element which Rome had neglected to per« 
feet, and which was destined to generate, under a new civilisation, a 
style of which the ancient world had never seen even the faintest 
foreshadowing; and 1 fear our glorious builders of the thirteenth 
century, while revelling in this amazing production of human skill, 
were almost as unconscious of what they had reached, or how they 
h^flUttained it. It is reserved for us alone, of all ilie generations of 
the human race, to know perfectly our own standing poin^andto 
look back upon a perfect history of what has gone ^fore us, tracinji 
out all the changes in the arts*of the past, as clearly if e^ery;seene 
in its long drama were re^enaOtcd before oiir eyes^^ ^is is amazing 
ly interesting to us at i matter of amusement and erudition, but I : 
fear it is a hindrance, mther than a help, to hi as artists.” 
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Art. IV. — 1. Notes on the Constitutions of Universitiesy with re^ 
ference to the Rights of the Scottish Chraduates. 1857. 

2. The Scottish Universities^ and what to Reform in Them. By 
Alexander Kilgour^ M.D. 1857. 

3. Inaugural Discourse delivered to the Graduates of King^s Col- 
legCy Aberdeeuy on his Installation as lA>rd Rector. By JoUN 
Inglis, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 1857. 

4. Report of a Public Meeting in favour of the Impwvement of 
the Scottish Universities^ held in Edinburgh^ 31 December 1857. 

5. Address of the Right Honourable SiR John M‘Neii.l, G.C.B., 
to the Associated Moieties of the University of Edinburgh. 1857. 

movement for a reform in the system and working of the 
Scottish Universities has of late been invested with much ad- 
ditional interest, and has acquired fresh life from the public 
pledge, given by the late Lord Advocate in his place in Parlia- 
ment, to introduce, during the present session, a Bill which should 
deal with the wants of our academical institutions. This an- 
nouncement had, owing to the enlightened sentiments and edu- 
cational experience of Mr Moncreiff, raised high anticipations 
among the ftiends of rational reform ; and deep regret has been 
felt, that circumstances have, in the meantime, prevented the 
learned gentleman from carrying his purpose into execution. 
But the promotion of the Dean of Faculty to the office so ably 
filled by Mr Moncreiif, has not damped the ho|)es thus excited, 
or lowered the expectatimis of those who look with confidence to 
legislative enactments as the grand remedy for all our short- 
comings. Under these circumstances, it may not be deemed out 
of place to review the present state of the University question, 
ana to sketch in outline a consistent scheme of academical [M)lity. 
We shall take advantage, so far as suits our purpose, of the 
many suggestions which the discussions of the past year have 
evoked, but shall feel it our duty further to recommend certain 
modifications of existing arrangements, which have hitherto been 
almost entirely overlooked, and which, though^necessitating but a 
slight addition to our present machinery, would, we are convinced, 
tend immensely to elevate the standard of education in our 
schools and colleges. 

University reformers may be dit^ided intSb two classes ; Firety 
tb^ who admire our present system as approaching peifectioii, 
and triumphanUy record its resnlltdRl proof undoubted of its sur- 
pmng excellence^ and who thus' propose the smallest quota of 
change, extending little bwond increased endowments to pro-^ 

feasors, and Iheestoblisbment of addtt&^dkam^ And^jSscoM/y, 
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those who discover defects in every niche of the fabric, from 
turret to foundation stone and who, accordingly, are ready to 
apply remedies of the most radical and sweeping character. 
That truth and discretion lie between these two extremes, will bo 
readily conceded by all who, knowing experimentally both the 
{Scottish and other systems of academical economy, are able to 
take a wider view of the Univei*sity question, and judge of the 
merits and defects of present arrangements with an impartial eye. 
In order, therefore, to form a satisfactory estimate of the amount 
of extension and improvement which our colleges require, in 
order to meet the wants of the nation and of the times, it will be 
necessary first to examine briefly in what respects they excel, 
wliat they fall short of^ kindred institutions. 

The characteristic excellence of the Scottish Colleges is, the 
existence of an activel}' wrought lecture-system, combined wriih 
constant and searching cateciietical exercise, under the highest 
responsible authorities of the respective classes. This, indeed, is 
tim grand and distinguishing feature which, in spite of great 
shortcomings, has largely contributed to stamp on the national 
character one of its peculiar marks, and which has rendered 
Scottish graduates noted throughout the civilized world, for the 
readiness with which they turn to practical account the acqui- 
sitions of a college curriculum. It needs no elaborate discussion 
to prove, that the interests of sound education, and the require- 
ments of the untrained mind, demand that a healthy intellectual 
circulation be constantly maintained, and a course of mental 
gymnastics rigorously practised, which shall invigorate and uni- 
formly develop the whole frame of our intellectual being ; which 
shall render it capable of thinking and acting for itself with 
readiness and self-reliance ; which shall impart a firmness, an in- 
dependence, and a dignity, to its whole character and bearing ; 
and which, by leading it to investigate in a spirit of candid inquiry, 
shall create a thirst for study ana a desire for original discovery. 
To such a result the arrangements of the lecture system directly 
and eminently conduce. The professor is ever in communica- 
tion with his pupil, directing his energies, encouraging his exei^ 
tions, resolving his doubts, and removing his difiicnities, cheering 
him onward by friendly advice, moulding, polishing, and aharp- 
eniqg his faculties, and, in a w'oi^, bringing into playj in the small 
community of the class-room, those powers and* habits which 
shall, in after years, be most frequently and most influentially 
employed in the active business of every day Hie* The tutorial 
system, on the other hand, lias been found to produce men who 
are rather dungeons of knowledge,** than enlightened and en^ 
lightening members of society ; rather machines, which lepeat 
with clo^*work accuracy, the sentiments and oonclusiow of 
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others, even to the minutest fact, than intelligent beings of elastic 
mind, who can use with independent power and original direction, 
those stores of information, and springs of action, which it is the 
function of a university training to supply. The blame of this, 
however, attaches not to the tutorial system itself^ but to the care- 
less manner in which it has been administered. From causes too 
numerous and too intricate to trace, the tutorial system long since 
fell into a languid and torpid condition, and the real teaching of 
the colleges, instead of being conducted in the recognised halls, and 
by the recognised tutors, has been, to a great extent, carried on 
in the apartments of the ‘^coaches,” or “grinders.” These 
private teachei*8, wlio, it must be remembered, have no official 
connection with the college, and whose great object is to acquire 
a “grinding” reputation through the honours gained by their 
pupils, aim at the inculcation of a large mass of facts, selected, 
too often, without the slightest regard to utility, method, or 
mental culture, but solely with reference to the taste and style of 
scholarship which the examiners for the year may be known to 
possess. This forcing-house system, taking the place of the 
tutorial, for which usurpation the many and valuable prizes of 
Oxfoixl and Cambridge offer but too great temptations, has 
brought much undeserved obloquy on a plan of tuition, which, if 
steadily and energetically worked, might be made an instrument 
of the greatest gtility in the higher departments of a university 
education. For the tutorial system, when properly carried out, 
as in some, at least, of the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in Trinity College, Dublin, is, in its essential quality, nothing 
but the Scottish lecture system, including daily reallings and 
daily catechetical drill — with this important improvement how- 
ever, that each tutor, who is also a Fellow of the College, and a 
full professor, so far as rank and functions go, has at the most 
only twenty-five or thirty youths to deal with, instead of a hun- 
dred or more, as with us; and that thus each student is called upon 
to take part in the oral examinations every day, or every second 
day, while it is well known that in some of oiir Scottish institu- 
tions, weeks often elapse between two successive class appearances 
of an individual alumnus. But, notwithstanding the important 
consideration, that more frequent drill and higher scholatehip 
may be expected in small classes, we are so deeply impressed 
with the counterbalancing advantages which large classes and 
simultaneous training possess, that we should not for a moment 
think of advising that the tutorial should, in our colleges, su- 

K rsede the professorial. Whatev^ changes may be adopted, 

: ns adhere to the professorial* system as pre-eminently adapted 
to form and discipline the mihd« 

There is another point closely cmmected with, and immediately 
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flowing from the foregoing, in which’ our Universities excel their 
southern rivals; mean the close and searching scliolarslh'p 
which the professorial system, when properly conducted^ must 
, and does produce. The bulk of our students cannot, it is true, 
boast, when leaving college, of varied and extensive reading in 
any department of learning, but their acquirements are, generally 
speaking, of a minute and accurate kind, so far as they go ; and 
it may safely be asserted, that in the knowledge of first principles, 
and of the fundamental laws of language and of science, they 
excel the mass of English graduates. In the years of advanced 
life, it may be occasionally necessary to content ourselves with 
a superficial study of some special branch of knowledge ; but, 
in the school and the college, such a mental dissipation” 
must be most zealously and rigorously eschewed, as inducing 
habits of carelessness, imparting to the man a constitutional 
remissness, and banishing every trace of that quality (»f thorouqh^ 
which is so necessary to success in the battle of life. No 
smattering, however varied and extensible, can atone for the 
want of minuteness and accuracy ; and the very habit which is 
formed in acquiring this accuracy, is one of the most valuable 
intellectual gains which it is possible to make. In this re- 
spect, the Southern Universities fail, whether owing to an 
inaccurate school training, to the practice of getting over a large 
amount of classical reading, or to the absence of minute and 
searching questions in the examination ])apers.* It is no un- 
common thing to find an English boy, or an English graduate, 
who can translate the higher authors with readiness and fluency;, 
but who, if closely interrogated on grammatical facts and rationale, 
or other matters of sifting detail, will betray a lamentable igno- 
rance of first principles. It. is highly proper that our college 
classes in Latin and Greek be eminently literary classes^ but we 
must scrupulously guard against the possibility of their- becoming 
merely literary classes. To advocate such an exclusiveness in 
academical training, is to betray gross ignorance of the great pur- 
pt^ of a classical education. In no way then can this thorough 
drill, high mental culture, and literary taste, be more effectually 
imparted, than by that combination of the professorial and 
tutorial methods, which, while it ensures .the services of a corn** 
mon directing head, and the advanta^ which wo have seen 
such a guide to possess, renders po^ible at the same time tlie 
acquisition of an extensive and massive scholarship. The mode 
of this combination we shall set forth in the sequel. 

Again, the prominence idven in our Scottish Colleges to 
Logic, Metaphysics,' and £%ic8, and the study of these under 
the daily guidance of a master-mind, tmd krgely to form and 
mature the faculties, to adapt them to the higher demands of 
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philosophical speculation, and to enable them successfully to 
f^apple with the most difficult problems of mental science and 
of government. The doctrines of ethical philosophy, an dtlic 
abstractions of metaphysical speculation, form the cope stone of our 
academical system ; and these in their early study require, much 
more than classics, the assistance of a guiding- mind, lii 
England and Ireland, however, these subjects are left almost en- 
tirely to text books, and private study, ami “coaches and thus, 
where no svsteinatic training is attempted, the loss to philosophy 
and education may be easily imagined. 

On the adaptation of our colleges to the genius of the people, 
we nee<l not enlarge. Tlieir great mission has been to leaven 
the masses, and this characteristic must be scrupulously preserved. 
Our students are drawn even from the lowest classes; and re- 
turning at intervals to their former associates, carry with them an 
academical inspiration, which exerts no small influence on the 
tastes and modes of thought of our humblest artisans. But the 
gap between the Ot(onian and the mechanic is a wide, nay 
almost impassable one. At length, however, Oxford has dis- 
cerned the gulf, and has partly eiulcavoiircd to bridge it over, by 
the recent institution of extra-academical examinations, and the 
decree of A. A. 

The defec;ts of our Universities and the disadvantages under 
which they labour are, no doubt, many ; but we shall here note 
only the more glaring. .And of these, the extreme youth (and 
consequent unpreparedness) of entrant students, is that whi^h 
naturally claims our first attention. This haste to be wise lowers 
unnecessarily the style of academical teaching ; it prevents rapid 
and great progress in a large class, and thus deprives many 
fnaturer minds of that superior training which a college is d(^ 
signed to afford; it keeps d6wn the character of the country 
schools, by drafting off unripe pupils ; it takes from teachers 
a stimulus to high scholarship, while, at the same time, it di- 
minishes their income, and renders their office less worthy the 
ambition of accomplished men. The schools are entirely com- 
petent, in the main, to train youths to that pitch of attainment 
which at present admits to the Greek and Humanity classes ; 
and we have full confidence, that if called on for greater exertion 
and higher preparatory scholarsitip, they will gladly resmmd, and 
show Uiemseives not incapable of gi^ater results. They but 
slumber in the torpidity of our educational winter, and want only 
the stimulus of an increased demand from the college^ and in- ^ 
creased remuneration for their labours, to rouse them into full 
Kfb and action. That these are the two great desiderata, the 
aohools of the north of Scotland shall be our witness. The Dick 
and Milne Bequests, on the one band, and the bursary coropeti- 
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tions at Aberdeen, on tlie other, have applied so effectual a spur 
to teachers — in the favoured districts especially — that the classical 
training in many of the country seminaries would do credit to 
institutions of far higher pretensions. 

The want of a regular system of examinations at the end and 
at the beginning of each session, is another defect attaching to 
nil our colleges, except those in Aberdeen. And yet how 
pressingly important is it, that all alumni should be compelled, at 
the end of the academical year, to give proof of their diligence, 
and to sliow in public trial at the opening of a new semestre^ that 
the summer has been employed in piling and enlarging the 
stores of a winter’s acquisition. In consequence of this defect of 
system our students are wholly unfit, at the end of their curricu- 
lum, to stand a rigid examination reipiiring minute philological 
and historical knowledge, with extended reading in classics or 
science ; and we do not wonder that, in the race for civil and 
military appointments, given by comparative trial, they are left 
far behind, when matched against students from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and other colleges, in which the degree competition is kept 
constantly in view, as the end to be arrived at, as the point of 
junction to which the lines of the (/xuidnvium converge. 

The paucity and worthlessness of the prizes held out to superior 
talent and industry, we reckon as not the least of the disad- 
vantages under which our institutions labour. Compare us in 
this respect with Oxford and Cambridge, and iTow do we show 
in the juxtaposition ? The southern institutions have, it is true, 
suffered much by ix^pletion ; and we have no desire to rival them' 
ill wealth, or in the corruptions of system, to w'hich their apparent 
blessings have directly led ; but we do wish a reasonable amount 
of encouragement to be held out to those deserving youths 
who have tlie will to work and *the ability to conquer. The 
poverty of our Universities and High Schools is a stain on the 
national character, and we are utterly at a loss to account for 
those testamentary freaks, which have neglected the higher 
education, while they have crowded the Sottish capital with 
palatial edifices for the most elementary instruction. Thus, 
whether a lengthened study of certain branches is to be encoun* 
aged, or higher attainments in the few secured, or additional 
cliairs endowed, or aged and infirm professors pensioned off, we 
look in vain for fun^ to effect any of these good objects.. What' 
a reform mi^ht Donaldson’s princely morti^tion ere this have 
wrought, if judiciously applied to the extension and improvetnent 
of our colleges and higher schools I 
The shortness of the coUem session, of which many have 
complained, is less of an evil than the inexperienced migbt su))- 
pose. If colleges are to be mere cramming acliools, then by all 
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means lengthen the term of academical attendance to nine 
months instead of six ; but, if they are to remain, as the model- 
farms where an intellectual cultivation is conducted, where the 
best seeds are selected, and the best modes of treatment indicated, 
then six montiis afford ample time for the hard grinding work of 
laborious mental occupation. Still, it cannot be denied that the 
summer recess is well nigh lost by our pi'esent arrangements ; 
and it shall, therefore, become our duty, ere we close this article, 
to suggest a means of employing the long vacation to better 
purpose. 

Of other defects wliich adhere to our University system, wo 
may mention the meagrencss of the college course, and the 
absence of text books on subjects kindred or collateral to those 
which form the basis of professorial prelection. And no less to 
be deplored is the weakness of the teaching-staff, which is 
notoriously insufficient for the thorough working of the classes, 
and for the full representation of subjects, wliose intrinsic value, 
and whose bearings on society, render them objects of prime 
importance in an academical curriculum. 

Nor must wc forget the little consideration which is attached 
to graduation honours. The apathy of the clerical, legal, and 
medical professions, in not demanding from their candidates a 
'degree in arts as a passport to the special duties of their respective 
callings, is unaccountable ; and, in the case of the first two, in- 
excusable, whdthcr we regard the reflex influence, which such a 
regulation would exert on the general education of the country, 
or the direct bearing it would have on the character and interests 
of the learned bodies themselves. The practical difficulties in 
the way of such a compulsion are by no means insurinountalde; 
and if the colleges do their duty, these will be absolutely nil in 
the case of law and divinity. A largd proportion of the clergy 
already graduate, especially in the Aberdeen Colleges, where the 
steps to Degree are gradual^and all wholook forward to theology as 
tlreir goal, approach graduation ; so that in their case, the hard- 
ship would be a very trivial one indeed ; while the Bar is replen- 
ished principally from that class of society, to which a little addi- 
tional delay and expense are matters of comparative insignificance. 
The Faculty of Advocates have recently attached a premium to 
graduation ; and we trust that, finding the good effects of the 
regulation, they will ere long exact a degree from all their pro- 
bationers. With the medical profession greater caution must be 
observed in introducing any change, but tne sooner a guarantee of 
an adequate preparatorv training is retjuired of every embryo 
medicos, the tetter will it be for tne profession and the public. 

should be known, that in the Episcopal Church of England 
osiit Inland graduation is an indispensable condition of license — 
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that a similar certificate of education is required by the Irish Bar, 
and all but required by the English — and that the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, admit as f^aduates in me- 
dicine only such as are also graduates in Arts, in this last case, 
however, the number of graduates is very seriously diminished by 
the expense of the Arts’ course. 

Many defects of greater or less magnitude remain to be noticed ; 
but the space to miich we are limited prevents us from discuss- 
ing them in detail. Contenting ourselves, therefore, with the 
incidental mention which they snail receive, in bringing forward 
our scheme of ^reform, we proceed to lay before our readers the 
Kemedies which we deem sufiScient to restore to our Colleges 
that honourable reputation which they long possessed among the 
institutions of Europe. Hitherto our remarks have had reference 
principally to the Arts’ curriculum, and to it, as the foundation of 
all professional training, shall our remaining observations be 
inninl y directed, though the wants of the other Faculties, especially 
Divinity, cry loudly for a competent expositor, and a liberal re- 
form. 

The remedies for existing defects naturally range them- 
selves under two heads — those which have reference to the 
political administration of University matters generallv, and* 
those which deal with the internal organization of curriculum 
and the teaching apparatus. In regard to the^ former, some 
have advocated an Infusion of out-door blood into the managing 
body, and have claimed for graduates a chartered right to a 
voice in the decisions of the University senate. That Senatus 
meetings would be much improved by greater publicity being 
given to some of their proceedings, and by the introduction of a 
few men of less academical bias than the professors, at the dis- 
cussion of financial matters, and the exercise of the elective 
power, we have every reason to believe ; but we do not see that 
any feasible proposal has yet been made to effect this desiirable 
result; nor do we mean to suggest any other than the ad- 
mission of the Press. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the idea of the graduates’ chartered rights^ has been entirely 
exploded by the sagacious and pains-taking author of the 
pamphlet, entitled, Notes on the Constitutions of Univer- 
sities;” and most of the supporters of the gradudtea’ claims 
have now been reduced to the plea of utility. It is extremely 
probable that graduates will take a greater interest in * Alma 
Matevy if she confer on them certain privileges — making them, 
for the time, patrons, of a kind, and holders of a power, how- 
ever small; and if the graduates are pleased, -and the Uni- 
versities satisfied to grant the concession, we offer no strong 
opposition— but on one condition. If, however, the proposal be 
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pressed beyond a question of expediency, we must refuse our 
assent. We see no solid grounds for tlie demand, either in 
principle, precedent, or parallel. Many of our reformers are, 
in their zeal, led astray in this, as well as other matters, by the 
contagion of English example, and stay not to inauire whether 
the cases of Oxford and Edinburgh be similar, ana whether the 
principle for which they contend be in itself a sound one. Why 
should the mere payment of four years’ fees, to different pro- 
fessors, entitle an individual to take part ever after with those 
professors in the passing of statutes wnich are to regiilate Uni- 
versity matters, and in electing officers who are to administer her 
concerns ? If the claimant of such privileges has been an atten- 
tive and diligent student, has he not received better value for 
his money, in a six months’ session, than he is ever likely to 
procure again for a similar amount ? and, if he take the degree 
of M.A., does he not expect from it an advantage fully commen- 
surate with the outlay ? In a commercial point of view, there- 
fore, the college and the student are fairly quits ; but, if we 
examine the relative claims more narrowly, we shall conclude 
that the obligation is all on the part of the student, and not on 
that of the college, which supplies capital more cheaply, and in 
* greater measure, than it can elsewhere be liad on equal terms. 
And, accordingly, if our Universities commenced an agitation, 
having for its object the collection of funds from former gradu- 
ates, we could appreciate the justice of the appeal, and should 
second the demand with hearty approval. But, when a Rights’ 
Association” is formed by men who have never contributed to a 
fund for the foundation of prizes, the endowment of assistants, 
the pensioning of aged professors, or for otherwise benefitting 
the cause of literature and science in their foster-mothers — 
who do not propose to bind themselves to any annual contribu- 
tion for such purposes — and who do npt lie, or mean to lay them- 
selves, under any responsibility in refei'ence to academical teach- 
. ing, or University management, we confess our inability to dis- 
cover the grounds of their appeal, or to advocate their alleged 
claims, forther than, as already stated, that the arrangement 
may prove of utility to the colleges, in increasing the number of 
students by means of these interest^ canvassers, and in creating 
a greater aemand for Degrees. Privileges of the kind demanded 
should be sought on the ground of benefits conferred, or of re- 
sponsibilities incurred. So soon, therefore, as the Scottish grad- 
uates contribute, m a guinea or thirty shillings annually, to the 
allege revenues, tot such purposes aft those suggested above ; 
eir M soon as they return to the jnnmitive pract^sof academical 
Xeridence, teaching renKmsibility, and community of mterest, we 
idiall gladly fiivour their pretenrions. 
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Nor does the demand for Parliamentary representation seem; 
to rest on a better foundation. The desire for English models 
has led us into many misconceptions, and the capricious intem 
pretation of terms has caused mucli confusion in our recent 
discussions on University matters. Thus, some have rushed to* 
the conclusion, that because the English Universities enjoy Far-- 
lianientary representation, so should the Scottish. Now, we do 
not mean to go at length into the argument of tliis question, 
but simply remind our readers of two important considerations- 
which should not be lost sight of in our reasonings on the sub- 
ject. The first is, that the privilege of representation was con-^ 
ferred on the Englisli Universities, and on Trinity. College,. 
Dublin, by a Diploma of James L, in defiance of the strong 
o])position of the Ceftnmons, to serve, it would appear, his poli- 
tical purposes, and gratify his pedantic vanity. And tlie second, 
that the electoral franchise in the colleges was, in the first in- 
stance, bestowed on the Chancellor, Masters, (t.r. Teachers) 
and Scholars/’ who alone were the regular residents. Kesidence, 
therefore, seems to have been the qualifying condition ; and, as 
the college rooms of the Masters and Scholars were their castles 
and their domains, and as the great majority of them had na 
voice in any other constituency, the reasons for admitting them to 
citizens’ rights were not only feasible but urgent* The extension! 
of the franchise to Masters of Arts, on the payment of a fixed 
annual sum, wherebv their names are kept on the college books, 
and a fictitious resicfcnce is acknowledged, was an arrangement 
of ci)mi)arativelv recent date — ^still keeping in view, however, tha^ 
original ground of qualification. It does not appear tliat the 
property element came into consideration. 

If the Scottish Universities can present any analogous claim, 
or can form such a constituency, they at least deserve to be 
heard ; but it is a matter for debate, whetheF it would not be 
better to amalgamate the constituenciesof Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin Universities, with those of the cities or counties in which 
they are respectively situated^ and apportion the seats thus set 
free to some of our inadequately repi^esented, or unrepresented, 
burghs, than, by enfranchising Scottish graduates, to extend an 
existing evil, and perpetuate a system which has produced but 
very little practical uenefit, while,, on the other hand, it has 
caused much mischief. Education is doubtless a public interest, 
but it is not an independent and isolated interest, and does not 
need a separate representation any more than the manufacturing 
or shipping interests. But education, in the aepse in which the 
agitators use the term, is actually more^ ^Uy repreemted in the 
House of Commons than any other individual interest whatever, 
not excluding the shippings manufactuiiog^ or btbiking ; while 
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education, in the proper signification of the term, would not be 
adequately represented by the proposed plan. Let those, how- 
ever, who' have the interests of Education at heart, be energetic 
and persevering in sounding, in the ears of Parliament and the 
Government, the disadvantages under which she labours, and 
the restrictions which cripple her exertions, and they will gain 
as ready a hearing and as willing redress, as the shi})pers, manu- 
facturers, and bankers have gained by their importunity. For 
there are very many gentlemen in the House of Commons who, 
we feel convinced, are both quite as ready to identify themselves 
with the cause of higher education, as even the Honourable 
Member for the Scottish Universities” could be, and quite as 
able as any man likely to be elected by a graduate constituency, 
-to advocate, with proper “ pressure from behind,” the interests of 
education and of learning. For the demand of such an im- 
provement” as Parliamentary representation, we do not see any 
reasonable grounds ; and wc regret that the energy which has 
been spent on its enforcement has not been directed to the dis- 
covery and amendment of defects w*hich have long been tolerated 
in the internal administration of the teaching Faculties.^ 

But we turn with pleasure to the second class of remedies, 
which are of far higher moment, and of more direct and practical 
bearing, than those which we have already discussed. And 
foremost among these, we reckon compulsory graduatiem for ad- 
mission to the learned professions, including Teaching. The 
degree of M.D., the title of Kev., and the appellation of Advo- 
cate, pre-suppose a certain amount of training and of technical 
knowledge, fitting more or less for the exercise of the functions 
proper to each class; but they are no guarantee for general 
culture of mind, or for the possession of a liberal education ; and 
tliough many men of superior attainments may be found in these 
professions in Scotland, still it cannot be denied that few will 
compare with their English-reared brethren^ in extent of acquire- 
ments. We are a tlioroughly practical people, and far more 
readily than the English turn to account our small academical 
gains ; and if, therefore, a plan can be devised which shall give 

' [We regard it as a proof of the great interest taken at present bjr educated 
men, in the discussion of the proposed remedial measures, that, in two Articles 
of this Number besides the one devoted specially to the subject, earnest ot- 
teution is given to the reform movement. Our readers will notice, that tlie 
writer of the Article on Parliamentary Ctoremment, takes a wholly difibrent view 
ofthequestion of University j^nfranchisement flrom that advocated in this Article. 
Though our own opinion coincides with his, we have not interfered with the state- 
ments^ mode above, because we believe that a fkee expression even of anta- 
g^tie idews, is itted to be helpful to a satisihetoiy solution of this question. — 

* We mean, of course^hose who are reared at either of the great Unlvenl- 
tte% end not,uie, multitude that isshe from the mere medical schools, or that 
putiehase their degrees, after study or u64tlidyi at Bt Andrews or Aberaeen, 
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ns the Englishman’s massiveness of scholarship, together with 
our eminently practical turn and habits, it deserves our highest 
commendation. Such a result seems quite within our reach, by 
rendering the Arts’ course imperative on all professional students, 
if at the same time we adopt such modifications of system as 
sliall ensure the vigorous working of our undergraduate classes. 
If a youth have passed, with diligence and credit, through a 
course of <ilassics, mathematics, ethics, logics, and metaphysics, 
tic will apply himself with greater ease of comprehension, and 
i^rcater profit, to the special sciences which await him as a 
student of medicine. Tlie foreign terms with which every de- 
partment of natural science teems, will be more thoroughly 
understood and more readily remembered ; the habits of reflec- 
tion, taste, and judgment will nc nurtured and confirmed; the 
laws of strictly professional science more radically and more 
fully apprehended, as being founded on the elementary prin- 
ciples which the Arts’ coui*se has inculcated — the powers of 
reasoning directed and moulded — the foundations of a rational 
jurisprudence more solidly laid — and the mutual relations of 
iniiul and matter more clearly j)crceived. Doubtless many suc- 
cessful practitioners are made without this ado ; but the direct 
result of a mere professional training is to produce empirics, and 
not ornaments of science and of society. We say the direet resuUf 
for many minds triumph over all hindrances, as^d, while they 
compel us to admiration, leave us at the same time to regret 
lliat they had not early enjoyed the benefit of an enlightened 
education, whereby they might have gained to the world years of 
the working of a powerful and cultivated intellect. 

Of what benefit a similar course would prove to the students 
of Law, of Divinity, and of Paideutics, we need not show by 
special illustration. The principle of an Arts’ training is already 
admitted by the legal ana clerical professions, in the regiilationi 
which exact attendance on certain college classes, or which pul 
a premium on graduation ; and the step to be taken is but a 
small advance on their present position. This advance will, we 
trust, be at once made ; and we earnestly urge on the coming 
Assemblies, and on the Synod of the United Ptesbyterian 
Church, to enact that, after the year 1882, a degree shall be 
necessary for license. If the undergraduate course be concluded 
ill three years, a degree should be made a condition of admission 
to the Divinity Hall ; but,- if it extend over four years, the last 
session might perhaps be divided between Arts and Divinity* We 
consider this compulsory graduation^ of professional students a 
‘ We are rejoiced to see that the Medicil Bill of Lord Elcho contemplates 
gradnation in Arts’, or an examination on the subjects of the Arts’^conrse before 
a competent tribunal, as the only passport to the strictly professional exattiina- 
tion of the proposed Medical Boara. ^ 
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matter of so vital moment, that we place it at the foundation 
of our scheme, believing that upon its adoption will largely de- 
pend the success of any new measures. Improvements may, it 
is true, be introduced without this regulation ; but with it the 
colleges will wield a stimulating power, both over University 
students and countrv schools, the amount and results of wliich 
few can conceive. 'Let us take good heed, however, that, while 
the inducements to graduation are increased, the expense of 
the diploma be, at the same time, maintained at a low figure. 
For this purpose, let the encroachments of the stamps’ collector 
be resisted; and let such arrangements be made, as that no 
professor shall individually benefit by the bestowal of any acade- 
mical degree, whether merited by (yamination, or granted honoris 
causa. This latter restriction we consider a most important 
proviso. 

The certificate of a liberal education being thus provided for, 
and the goal of a University career established, we proceed to 
the consideration of an entrance examination, as the first stej) 
towards the desired consummation. Our colleges do not stand 
alone in having no entrance course; but w'e believe they do 
stand alone in having, a purely elementary class in Greek, and 
an almost purely elementary class in Latin. Many, grounding 
their arguments on the former circumstance, are of opinion that 
discretion, and^ sense of personal credit and advantage, will, in 
a few years, serve all the purposes of a regular scholarship test ; 
and there can be little doubt but that, if our junior classes were 
swept away, ways and means would be found to acquire the 
necessary preparation for the second class. But a settled 
entrance course, with a strict entrance examination, is accom- 
panied by advantages whibh do not appear upon the surface, 
and whicn an ill-denned standard of excellence cannot produce. 
To some of the more valuable of these we invite the serious 
attention of our readers. 

An entrance coursq, framed by the University authorities, 
and altered by them from time to time, as occasion may req 011*0, 
gives to the managing Faculties of our colleges (which, we shall 
presume, are compo^ of men df hi^h scholarship and largo 
experience in tuition) a distinct voice in the school education of 
the country, and constitutes them into an Educational Board of 
perhaps the least objectionable kind that ^uld be devised. It 
tends directly to prraitee umformity of action and of training in 
the elementary seminaries, instead of the various, and too often 
absnri, systems now prevalent ; and, while it supplies the raw 
material, it leaves ample room for the display of individual plan, 
judgment in the manufoeture* It enables a clasrical 
pmfesteir'to Mtimate what amount of attainment he may expect 
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ia his entrant class, and to decide the point from which he should 
start in his prelections : it affords him a definite aometliinff to 
which he can refer for illustration, parallelism, and confirmation 
of grammatical principles ; and relieves him from the hetero- 
geneous mass or students to the varied requirements of whose 
widely different sections he finds it almost impossible, under the 
present system, to adapt his teaching. It frees the college from 
the necessity of puerile drill, and enables her to proceed at once 
with the performance of her proper functions : it excites the 
energies and extends the usefulness of her professors, and adds 
to her reputation. 

To the schools of a country, on the other hand, it acts as a 
most powerful stimulus to exertion. The Entrance Examina- 
tion llall is the arena on which the gymnasiarchs are tested, 
through their jiupils ; and, on the appearance made by the latter 
on the day of competitive trial, muon of the future success of the 
master, in regard both to pecuniary gain and official promotion, 
is made to depend. It places the hard-working schoolmaster of 
a country parish on the same footing with his metropolitan rival, 
since the course and the prize, as well as the means of gaining 
victory, arc equally open to both. But, to be highly effective in 
this respect, the entrance examination should be apubUc compe^^ 
iitiouy conducted partly by written papers, and partly by oral 
answering; not by one professor in his class-room, but by an 
examining committee of the Senatus, in presence of the Univer- 
sity authorities, and with all the pomp and countenance of Uni- 
versity sanction. Parchment certincates — say one for every 
fifth entrant, or even a published list of the candidates, arranged 
in the order of merit, with the school at which each individual 
was educated — would, we are convinced, when coupled with a 
proposal to be made hereafter, apply such a spur to teachers, 
over the extent of Scotland, as would, in a very few years, edo*- 
cate, renovate, and elevate the whole scholastic profession. In- 
stitute some prizes, be it mere honour, and the ex^ination will 
effect for Edinburgh and Glasgow what the bursar competition 
has done, in both Latin and Greek, for Aberdeen. But, rarther, 
such an initiatory ordeal operates most beneficially on the student 
himself, in compelling him to refrain from entrance till he has 
arrived at somewhat of a mature age and respectable scholarship ; 
in affording him time and opportunity for gaining an aciquimt- 
ance with nistoiy and general literature; and in ripening his 
powers of observation and reflection, so that he may enabled 
to derive the greatest possible amount of benefit firom a Uniy^ 
sity education. It confines him to well-defined area, wldi the 
minutest localities of which be haa< the strongest reason' Ibr 
making himself intimate; and thus,, at the vety thre^^ of hm 
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advanced studies, it inculcates the invaluable habit of doing well 
whatever is done. 

The great objection which has been urged against an entrance 
examination, is, that it will exclude from our seats of learning 
many of those poor, hard-working, seri-studionm men, who are 
the very bone and marrow of our country ; and admit only the 
youths whose means allow deliberate and minute preparation for 
the competition. Did we for a moment imagine that such a 
result would flow from the proposed arrangement, wc should be 
the last to advocate its adoption ; but we feel entire confidence, 
that, under proper regulations for the due management of the 
apparatus, no injury like that which is apprehended would be 
inflicted either on individuals or the country. To avoid the 
dreaded effect, w^e would propose — First, That several entrance 
examinations be held during the year ; so that, if a candidate 
fail at his first trial, he may make up his deficiency before the 
end of the period for entrance, and thus, by a second and more 
creditable appearance, avoid the loss of a session. The suicidal 
facility of tne plan now in operation in Edinburgh is palpable ; 
it allows onl^ one entrance trial in the year, but permits a 
rejected candidate to proceed with his studies — thus making the 
professor his own grinder,” to prepare for his own second 
examination of the plucked” entrants ; and, notwithstanding a 
second failure, the veriest dolts and most incorrigible idlers may, 
at the end ot the session, demand a certificate of attendance, 
which a professor cannot refuse, and which is all that presby- 
teries exact. This puts a premium on idleness and mal-pref»ara- 
tion. Secondly, That two of these entrance examinations be 
public competitions, with the ** order of merit” duly arranged 
and published ; that one of them be held at the .close of the 
school session (end of June or July), when the struggle for First 
Place will be principally among the pupils of burgh seminaries ; 
and the other at the beginning of the college session (end of 
October), when boys from the remote country districts, and* 
students of mature years, Trould form the great majority of 
entrants. Thus, town schools would be compared with ono 
another, and country schools with one another. Thirdly, that 
besides these public admissions there should be opportunities for 
private entrance afforded, say twice in the year, at convenient 
times, when the seri^tudiorum class, and such as found their 
time and means unequal to an extensive preparatory course, might 
present themselves one by one before a sulMommittee of the pro- 
lessors, and be permitted to select for their own trial, say one 
Latin and one Greek author, out of the number prescribed for 
public entrance. This would save the feelings of the more 
tender, and so lighten the labour of prq)aration that no serious 
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obstacle would be presented to the really meritorious. We know 
a good deal of what Scottish students can do, have done, and 
will do, and pledge ourselves that that spirit, which from hard- 
earned wages saves L.20 per annum for the expenses of a college 
session, will save one hour per day for the preparation of a not 
oppressive course. Mere amateurs, who have no ambition for a 
degree, and who mean to spend only two sessions at college for 
some special classes, may, without detriment to themselves or 
the college, be admitted as private stiidenisy liable to no exami- 
nation. In these arrangements regarding entrance, as well as 

pass*’ and degree examinations, it must be remembered that, 
in nil countries and in all colleges, a great deal of laxity is neces- 
sarily permitted, for there is no royal mode of turning idlers into 
industrious men ; and the great aim of all legislation in these mat- 
ters should simply be, to bring up to excellence as many as possible, 
and to leave below mediocrity as few as possible. The difficulties 
which many find in the way of this and other desirable improve- 
ments will speedily vanish when the experiment is made. 

Next to the advisability of seeking from students at entrance 
a proof of their ability to profit by college prelections we rank 
the necessity of demanding from them, at frequent intervals 
during their academical career, satisfactory evidence that the 
lessons of the professor have been duly comprehended and care- 
fully digested.^ The principle of classification sliould be most 
rigorously acted upon in all such examinations ; for, as a stimulus 
and a discipline, the value of such a combination can scarcely be 
overstated. The certainty of a coming trial, and the character 
of the certificate to be gained thei*eby ; the dread of a low posi- 
tion in the classified list ; the well-grounded hope, that fame will 
precede the diligent to the bar, the church, or other profession 
— will ensuixi earnest attention during the hour of lecture, and 
unremitting industry in home preparation ; while the examina- 
tion itself will discover to each his own deficiencies, make him 
aware of his cajmbilities, and fix on his mind the facts and 
principles of a winter’s acquisition. 

And here wo would protest against the doctrine, that it is an 
absurdity for a professor to examine his own students, and pro- 
nounce either on their comparative merits or on their fitness for 
the honour of graduation. Of the insult thus offered to the 
professorial body we shall say nothing, but express our firm 

* Id tho northern colleges, such a system has long been in active operation;, 
and to its inflaence we attribute the remarkable success which has attended 
tho Aberdeen graduates, in competing with the alumni of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh for the scholarships and bursaries at the disposal of the several churches. 
The examinations are neld at the beginning as well as at the end of each 
session, are conducted by paper, and are highly eflbctive of good results in and 
beyond the college. 
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conviction, based not moi*e on theoretical than on practical 
grounds, that none but the professors are compe^nt either to do 
justice to the students, or to make the paper what we have hinted 
it ou^it to be. Examination sheets compiled by paid or amateur 
examiners, who do not know anything of the examinees, and who 
too often strive to show off their knowledge, are more frequently 
a chancc-directed farrago of crude individualities, than a gra- 
duated and connected series of well-digested questions to elicit 

S eneral principles, and to test the judgment in applying the 
octrines of previous teaching. Thus we creep into a system of 
cram, and of crack questions^ and a rational and philosophic 
training is ignored. We trust, therefore, that the professors 
will stand upon their dignity, and upon the ground of public 
utility, and refuse to countenance a proposal which implies a per- 
petual vote of censure on the entire body. To assessor-examiners 
ive have no objection, as they may somewhat lighten the load 
which we shall by-and-by propose to lay on the shoulders of 
professors; but they should never supersede the proper and 
responsible .head, and their functions should be mainly oral ex- 
amination. There are few literary tasks more difficult and more 
delicate, than the framing of a good and well-balanced examina- 
tion paper; minute and extensive knowledge of the subject, 
large experience, and strong common sense, are indispensable to 
success.^ , 

To our next suggestion we crave the serious attention of ail 
Universitj" reformers, and more especially the teaching body of 
professors, both because it has scarce been mentioned heretofore 
in the discussions on reform, and because we consider it the 
remedy which strikes at the root of the greatest defect in our 
University system. But, before proceeding to lay down its pro- 
visions, let us remind our readers that the purposes of a University 
education are two — First, to train the student in such a manner, 
and with such instruments, as shall best conduce to develop and 
rightly influence the moral nature, and to direct, brace, and give 
action to the intellectual faculties ; and, secondly^ to impart such 
an amount and kind of information, as shall, so far as consistent 
with higher purposes, exhaust the several subjects of study, and 

* The examination papers, If drawn np on a methodical plan, and witli 
jndlcions selection, so as to be at once a tssumi of the session and a model for 
■tndjr, by being annnally spread over too oonntrj would direct to a proper line 
of reading,* those schoolmasters or students, who, from remote rcsi^nce or 
other canse, know little of the plans pnrsned in onr higher institutions, or of 
the Mtuf of knowledge which youths shonld possess before entrance. The cir- 
enlatton of the examination papers by msani of the students we reckon almost 
impertaat point, as, perhaps mere than the prescribing of an entrance conne, 
it gbee a wetmg power In the education of the country to those whose posi- 
tUm at the head of the teaching priifesiloii entitles them lo respect and con- 
fidence. * 
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be generally useful in any of the walks of practical life. We 
must remember, however, that of these the first is the grand aim 
and object of a primary education ; and we mu^t scrupulously 
guard against the possibility of modern utilitarianism converting 
our mental training apparatus into a mere useful knowledge” 
grubber. Our first great care, therefore, must be to organise a 
course whose subjects shall be of a refining and elevating, and, 
at the same time, of a practically useful character ; and, further, 
to make provision for the special teachings of the professional 
schools — ^Law, Medicine, Divinity and Pacdeutics. But we must 
recollect, that even our Arts’ course is so far a professional course, 
since from it directly proceeds that large body of students who 
devote themselves to tiio teacher’s duties. 

One other remark is necessary, as preliminary to the proposal 
\vhich is to follow. We have already spoken of the universally 
admitted excellence of our colleges, in reaching the masses, and 
affording to the poorest class of our population an academical 
education, cheap in the preparatoiy training, and cheap in itself. 
Now this is exactly one of those good things which, by being 
carried too far, may become a blemish, nay, a serious evil. In our 
regard for the poor and the ill-prepared we sacrifice the wealthy 
and the well-prepared; and the style of teaching in most, if 
not all, our colleges, is pitched on that scale which suits the 
advance of the former. The ill-preparcd forni,»no doubt, the 
great bulk of tlie entrant class ; and thus a conscientious and 
judicious professor has but one course open to him — to consult 
the interests of the majority. In a large promiscuous class, 
it is impossible for a professor to enter into the higher depart- 
ments of his subject, with that regularity, depth, and fitnessy 
which are absolutely required. The zealous, energetic, and 
competent must be separately provided for, if we expect those 
results which all seem to desire ; yet our present system makes 
no provision whatever for canying higher in their education 
those ambitious and better trained youths, many of whom are 
every year to bo found in all our colleges. We know what 
Scottish students can do in the wav of hard work ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that, had the more noble of them but the 
opportunity and tlie encouragements to extend their reading to 
classical autliors or scientific treatises, which in a heterogeneous 
class it would be more than folly for the teacher to attempt, wo 
should speedily find a swarm of youths annually passing forth 
from our University courts, fully able to compete with Oxonians 
and Cantabrigians 111 the extent and massiveness of their scho- 
larship, while they w*ould far excel them in the fiineness and 

! >ractical bent o# their general intellectual culture. Now it is 
or this small aristocracy of talent and industry that we are 
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anxious to provide — ^for those men upon whom depends the fame 
of our Universities, and who must be made the engines whereby 
to elevate the standard of education, not only in our academical 
halls, but also in the several nrofessions, and over the whole 
countiy ; for it is the few of a college, and not the wawy, who gain 
for it celebrity ; and to the fexoj therefore, as well as the many, it 
is onr solemn duty to have regard. Hundreds of mediocrities, 
such as we send fortli from year to year, will do less for the solid 
credit of our colleges and the higher learning of our country, 
than a dozen distinguished scholars annually produced. We do 
not wish to form a learned class, but to make a large class 
learned; and, while we maintain simultaneous training for all, 
teaching for those who desire to avail themselves 
ige the feio, and to start them on the road to raise 
their own fame, and revivify the withered bays of our acade- 
mical institutions. 

This defect, which we have endeavoured to illustrate, w'as 
many years ago felt by Mr Pillans, to whom the education of our 
country owes so much ; and, with his wonted good sense and educa- 
tional chivalry, he sought to remedy it, so far as individual exertion 
could, by adopting a system of private studies,” to encourage the 
cultivation of the higher classical authors. The extension and 
public acknowledgment of this extra private course, which is 
more or less adopted by different professors, are the objects which 
we desire to urge in the Remedy now to be brought forward. 

To meet the w'ants of our alumni, as above set forth, let two 
parallel courses of study he prescribed in the several classes of the 
Arts^ curriculum ; one for all students, without distinction or ex- 
ception ; and the other, an entirely optional course, for the small 
aristocracy of which we have spoken.^ To render this course 
effective for good, three things are necessary : Ist, That prizes 
for excellence be provided ; 2c/, That additional examinations be 
instituted, at which the volunteers shall compete among themselves 
for honours of first and second grade ; and 3c/, That these candi- 
dates for honours be separately lectured by the professor as often 
(say once) in the week as shall be found necessary to overtake 

^ Thus, while the Professor of Greek reads with his entire junior class daring 
the first three months a portion of Xenophon’s Anabasis, he might, at a separate 
meeting, prelect to his volunteers a play of Euripides, directing them to 
read, as collateral helps, such works, or portions of works, on histoiy, philology, 
and criticism, as he might deem most appropriate companions to the text-bow, 
and most suitable to the advancement and capacity of the class. Daring the 
latter three months a similar course might be adopted, and so also in thedifiTer- 
ent Claeses of Latin and Greek. The rrofessor of Mathematics, again, while 
eoiri^g hU/M>/fof to Euclid, Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry, cotud exercise 

wrftet ftndents with Analytic Geometry^ higher Alfl|bra, and Spherical 
Trigonoaiet^, or other desirable lubjecta We j;ive these examples not as the 
best to be adopted, but to illustrate our idea. * 


to provide extra 
of it ; to cncouni 
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the work prescribed. Of such extra competitions there should be 
at least three during the year — one in January, on the subjects 
prescribed at the ojocning of the session ; another at the end of 
the session, on subjects prescribed in- January ; and a third in the 
end of October, on subjects prescribed at the conclusion of the 
session for summer reading. At all these competitions rewards 
should be given ; books or money once a year, and parchment 
certificates on the two other occasions. But this extra course, 
with its examinations and prizes, must become a regular and im- 
portant part of the University system in every branch of study; 
and eclat must be added to it by the weight of University pro- 
mulgation, the solemnity and dignity of University sanction, the 
honours of the University seal, and the glory of publicity, ere 
those results can be looked for which such an "arrangement is cal- 
culated to secure. The exertions of an individual professor, 
however enthusiastic, will not suffice to call forth that zealous and 
unwearying toil which the dignity of a public hall, and the honour 
of a public prize, with the countenance of patrons and senatus, 
and newspaper publicity will readily produce and steadily main- 
tain. None but parties closely interested ever dream of wading 
through our gigantic prize lists; but were a few names recurring 
several times during the year, as the honour men of their class, 
they would become household words,’’ and this circumstance 
alone would prove a great stimulus to those who depend for sup- 
port on their own exertions, and, in fact, to all who are in- 
niienccd by the love of a])probation in even a small degree. To 
pushing men it is of the utmost importance to make for them- 
selves a college character^ which is certain to follow them to the 
bar, to the pulpit, and to the consulting-room ; and, therefore, 
wo fear not but that self-interest would soon swell the ranks of 
the aspirants for honours, and of the well prepared entrants, and 
thus raise the standard of admission and of teaching. 

Many advantages besides that of extended reading and more 
copious information, would flow from the extra course. In the 
classical department our students would be early compelled to 
devote their attention to such collateral and illustrative works as 
the history of Grecian and of Roman literature, by Muller, Mure, 
Grote, Arnold, Dunlop, and Browne; to the extended gram- 
matical and, critical labours of Buttmann, Madvig, Kiihner, 
Zumpt, Donaldson, and Key, etc. ; and they would thus be in- 
structed in those very topics in which they invariably fail when 
brought into competition with English trained alumni. There 
are no tutors like these ; and it is manifestly our duty to adopt 
that tutorial syatem as soon as possible. The system of extra” 
should be vimro^ly continued through all the branches of the 
Arts’ currieiuum/and all the yeara of the undergraduate course, so 
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that students should not only have an opportunity, but even be 
under the necessity, of keeping up for degree examinations, out- 
door competitions, or special professional studies, the information 
acquired in successive years, and that }'oung men might be en- 
couraged to follow*^ out with exhaustive reading the subjects which 
have been chosen as their forte. But further — oqr schools ivould 
soon, under the operation of this sykem, be manned by scholars 
of a higher tone, whose influence would make itself felt on pri- 
maiy education generally, and on college entrants especially; 
and in a very few years the elementary teaching so much com- 
plained of would be abandoned, and the jtinior Latin and Greek 
classes might with safety be given up. The summer recess, too, 
would be turned to the best account, because being terminated 
as proposed by one of the 'three extra competitions, as well as a 
pass examination for all entrants, whether joining for the first 
time, or rising to a higher class, it would be very generally em- 
ployed to mature and extend past acquisitions, or to prepare for 
the higher struggles of the coming ordeal. What a ready and 
satisfactory means, moreover, would thus be afforded for pre- 
paring a thoroughly qualified staff of assistant professors (we 
do not like the term tutors) for the working of the college 
classes, and what activity and vigour would be infused into Uni- 
versity life t 

Some may fear that this forcing process would introduce a 
system of craVnming and grinding, which it is of the utmost 
moment to discourage. But it is entirely in the power of the 
professors and examiners to prevent such a result ; or at worst 
to make the grinders” co-operate with them for good. By 
variety of question, a ^stematic process in examination, a 
change in subject, and a freshness in illustration, the tcaclicr 
may completely baffle the arts of any dealer in crack questions,” 
who may seek to establish himself ns the vendor of passports to 
honours" and prizes. But to prevent abuse, care should be taken 
that none be allowed to coinj^te in the extra course, who arc not 
more than respectable in the regular elass, and that each exami- 
nation paper be composed partly from thepo//ot, and partly from 
the optional, course, in order that the primary duty of all be not 
neglected by the few. For this reasoQ alone, with the fear that 
a hody of non-professional examiners would soon call into exist- 
ence a system of ^ coaching,” we again remonstrate against the 
idea of handing over to others the examining power or the pro- 
fessors. 

Of the help to professors in dischaigtn^ their increased duties 
we shall speak immediately. Id^ntime, it may be stated gene- 
rally, that the extra labour will not after the 'first year, be so 
great as might be supposed ; and' that a single indmdual may 
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effect much if the examinations be judiciously arranged, and if 
he spend honestly the months of his long vacation. The ex- 
pense of books and the overwork of students compelling them to 
refrain from private tuition, are but petty considerations when 
weighed against the immense benefits which would accrue to all, 
from the increased labour and extended range ; and we trust that 
no pity the sorrows ” argument will interfere with a trial of 
these new appliances. That all the members of a community 
should be self-supporting at the first possible moment, is a sound 
prfvlciple of political economy; and we should be loth to inter- 
fere with its action in the case of University students ; but we 
prefer to find that time and energy which are spent on private 
tuition devoted to the gaining of bursaries and scholarships ; and, 
therefore, w'c should gladly see all such prizes thrown open to 
public contest, and a still greater number founded by patriotic 
testators. 

Such are the main features of the proposed remedy. It will 
be seen that we keep in view the great excellence of our Scottish 
system — the admission of all, the professorial teaching of all, the 
thorough drill of all, and lastly, the adaptation of the teaching 
to all degrees of advancement ; while, at the same time, we make 
provision for carrying higher in their studies that small aristo- 
cracy of talent who are able and willing to earn for themselves bays 
of a fresher green than now adorn the brows of the laureated few. 

Were the scheme which we have sketched adopted, it would 
be necessary to render the Professors of Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Philosophy, some assistance in the discharge 
of the increased duties thus thrown upon them. The correcting 
of version exercises by the classical professors in their leisure 
hours wc consider a useless waste of valuable time. That stu- 
dents should practise original composition is highly necessary, 
and that their eftbrts should be criticised by one of superior team- 
ing is also highly necessary ; but one hour per week spent in 
open class in the criticism of a few exercises, vaiying in excel- 
lence, will accomplish more iiltimate good than daily versions 
quietly returned to the writers with the amendments of the pencil. 
But composition in Latin and Greek must be made an integral 

E art of all cofnpetitions, whether ordinaiy or bursary, before it 
e attended to with that zeal which it demands. ' When its im- 
portance has been publicly acknowledged by gaining prominence 
in examinations!, then we shall secure its^ cultivation in private 
by all those to whom such an exercise is likely to prove of lasting 
service. In correcting exercises, therefore, the classical profes- 
sors should require no help; and in drilling up incapables of the 
first year they should be eoually free from ooligation ; but one 
or two thoroughly good scliolars associated with eadi professor 
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would render immense service to the cause of learning, if their 
effiirts were judiciously directed* The assistant professors should 
aid in the examinations, and should afford occasional relief to 
the professor in the lecture rooms ; but one of their main duties 
should be to meet, say twice a-week, with the volunteers of each 
class, to go over minutely with them the ground which the pro- 
fessor is to pass rapidly in review on the day of his separate 
prelection. But we must not for a moment countenance the pro- 
posal that a professor should hand over to the almost entire charge 
of his deputy any one of the regular classes of the poUoi course. 
If a professor’s preparations be largely made in the summer re- 
cess, as they ought, his winter labours will be as light as those of 
professional men generally ; for, according to our sclicme, we 
should not employ him more than four hours per day in the 
work of public teaching. Let us on no account, however, aban- 
don or curtail the functions of our time-honoured, character- 
moulding, and judgment-directing professoriate, but cling to it 
as a means of instruction, which, though producing few learned 
men, has yet sent forth a very large number of practically valuable 
members of society. Let our aim be to give to all the benefits 
of our present system, while to the few we afford, in addition, 
the means of being not only intellectually trained, but also 
deeply learned. 

The assistant professors, or Fellows as they might be called, 
should be cho^n from the most distinguished graduates ; and he 
who had taken the highest degree in each department, slmuld 
have the first offer of any vacancy in the tutorship connected with 
that department. The tenure of office should be limited, so that 
the benefits of the assistantship should be enjoyed as widely as 
possible. 

The establishment of additional chairs is another of those re- 
forms which have been urged with much importunity in the de- 
mand for extension. With this cir, so far as it apjtlics to the 
Arts’ curriculum, we cannot largely sympathise, though in the 
Faculties of Divinity and Law there is certainly room for in- 
creased power. What we mjiinly want, however, is that our 
present chairs be more vigorously worked by some such plan as 
we have already adverted to. The difiSculty which lies in the . 
way of additional chairs is of a practical kind, — where to get the 
students to support, or even encourage^ the new incumbents, and 
how such students could afford the necessary leisure from more 

C ring calls. A Latham or a Craik in the chair of English 
guage and Literature, would^ doubtless, be a great acquisi- 
tiph| for our philological wants aire but too plainly perceptible; 
and though the pupils of our higb schools and better academies 
might' dispeni^ witn such a clas% Itill the large majority of stu- 
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dents could not obtain, amidst the distractions of a country school, 
an adequate knowledge of this important department of learning. 
As an adjunct or supplement to the philological teaching of 
the classical professors, a dissection of our mother tongue would 
be in the highest degree desirable ; and the advantages of a syste- 
matic study of our standard authors under a competent guide 
are too palpable to require enforcement. A thorougn knowledge, 
however, of English literature is the labour of many years and 
the result of patient study. Lectures on Political and Social 
History might not inappropriately issue from the English Lite- 
rature* Chair ; while the present absurd arrangement of imposing 
Natural Histoiy, in almost all its branches, on one pair of shoul- 
ders, might, wdth the greatest benefit to science, give way to the 
division of the subject into two departments. 

A Professorship of Classical Literature, as supplementaiy to 
the present staff, would be rendered perfectly unnecessary by 
the system of extra ” which ure have suggested ; while a chair 
of Political Economy could be most advantageously combined 
with, that of Ethics, a small additional endowment being pro- 
vided to remunerate and encourage increased labour on the part 
of the professor. We <*an easily afford to i^ore modem lan- 
giu\^ei: in the Arts’ curriculum; if such a subject were made im- 
perative, it would prove an incubus to the college and a burden 
to the students ; if not, the chair would be w*ell nigh a sinecure. 
Modern languages arc equally well gained out of Qoors, and at a 
season when more urgent engagements do not interfere. There 
is one chair, however, the necessity for which is so strong, and 
the advantages so evident, that we can scarcely conceive how its 
claims have i)ecn overlooked in the many schemes of extension 
wdiich have been broached, fium time to time, we mean that of 
‘ Pmdeutics, or the Art and Science of Education.” The Medi- 
cal Faculty is, in all our colleges, more or less fully equipped for 
conveying both theoretical knowled/^e and practical experience ; 
the doctrines, principles, and technicalities of divinity and law 
have, to some extent, received suitable expositors ; but the Teach- 
ing Profession, though yielding to none of these in the influence 
which it exerts for the well being of socie^, has been completdy 
ignored.' Teaching, in fact, is too generally viewed as incapable 
of being scientifically treated; and when spoken of, is regarded 
rather as an art, or knack,” than as a practical science rcdutdble 
to rules. But a veiy little reflection will suffice to show, that 
this is a grand mistake, and that the want of such a chair in one 
or more of our colleges has been a most grievous omisstoif* 

' Wo rejoice to lesm tl|at a sabioriptioii has been anspieiooriy began to 
endow such a chair in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and we ^ib the promoiera ef 
the scheme God speed. There should be two cnaiis of fMmties m 
one in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and the other }n Abecdemi. 

VOL. XXVIU. HO. LVI. 8X 
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Mental Philosophy and the modes of mental culture are as evi- 
dently co-related as the principles of chemistry and the practice 
of agriculture, or as the doctrines of physiology and the applica- 
tion of curatives ; and deduction is as legitimate in the one case 
as in the other. But experience and reflection are necessary to 
trace the connection of the parts and point out the bearing of 
one upon another. The diagnosis of mental peculiarities in the 
young is a matter of no small difficulty, and unless accurately 
made, the means used ^viil be as powerless to the end, as the ap- 

S lication of a mistaken drug to the removal of a disease. Hence 
undreds of youths of respectable scholarship go forth from the 
Arts* course as teachers, who are lamentably unsuited for the 
arduous duties they have undertaken ; and a most serious bar is 
thus presented to the improvement of our methods of tuitjon — 
and at the same time, the rights of the teaching body to be ele- 
vated* to the rank of a distinct and recognised profession fail to be 
acknowledged. Without such a chair Normal Schools are but 
the strongholds of an unreasoning empiricism; but when attached 
to a lectureship of Psedeutics, as a hospital to the Medical School, 
they may be made a most powerful engine for the improvement 
of education. Were our teachers compelled to graduate, attend- 
ing for one year during their course the Professor of Psedcutics, 
and practising in the Normal Schools, what an improvement 
would it be on the miserable system of apprentice teaching t 
We would forther advocate, that a fixed course be prescribed 
for all aspirants to de^ees, and that regular students be not 
permitted to use their discretion in selecting their classes from 
year to year. The practical inconveniences of this irregular 
method are very great, while theoretical objections to^it will 
occur to all, based on psychological considerations, and *on the 
mutual connection and coherence of the several subjects in their 
matter, and in their use as instruments of mental discipline. 

Having thus discussed the arrangements of the undergraduate 
course, we conclude our survey by a few wordi^on the conferring 
of laureate honours. A degree, at the conclusion of an academi- 
cal career, is simply a token, that he upon whom it is conferred 
has attended Allege for a specified time, and has manifested 
moderate industiy and respectable behaviour. It is^ot advis- 
able,, for many reasons, that the meh pass degree should exceed 
this limited amount of leauiremen^ or that a separate form of 
diploma should exist for tne graduates of different attainments. 
But it is of the utmost importance, that on the point of stepping 
from University scenes to the bustle of professional life, the in- 
dustrious and accomplished students should have an opportunity 
of showing to the world what their diligence has been, what their 
po^rs are, and what confidence may .be for the future placed 
in iheir abilities and application. A competition at graduation 
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is, therefore, imperatively called for, to act as a stimulas through- 
out the undergraduate course, and to afford students an oppor- 
tunity of gaining for themselVes a testimonial of the most unex- 
ceptionable kind. A pecuniary reward is not necessary to call 
forth prime talent, as the Cambridge wranglerships show ; but 
as a First Wrangler is sure of a Fellowship from nis college, so 
we might hold out to our highest graduates Assistanmips^ 
Travelling Bachelorships, or other valuable advantages. For 
the polloiy it is highly necessary that the li^hole weight of the 
degree examination should not rest on one effort, but that the 
trial be either distributed over the four years, as at Aberdeen,^ 
or that it be divided into a little go,” at the end of the second 
year, and a great go,” at the end of the fourth. Besides this, 
however, let there be an extended course for graduation with 
honours^ as the crowning struggle of the extra course ; and here 
the admirable plan pursued in Glasgow may be taken as a model. 
All the subjects of tne curriculum should be kept up till gradua- 
tion, by one yearly examination on a prescribed text-book, after 
the student has ceased to attend lectures on that branch ; and 
thus time would ultimately be saved, as it is much easier to keep 
up knowledge by doing a little, than to recall it after an interval. 
That something must be done, and that speedily, to increase the 
respectability of our degrees, is admitted on all hands ; and to 
discover the best means of effecting this object, we piust seek the 
causes which have led to tl^pir depreciation. These we conceive 
to be as follows : — 1st, It has been well known in England and 
Ireland, tlmt students may enter the Scottish colleges at a very 
early age, and with almost no preparation ; and that ten months 
at Latin, ten at Greek, and ten at mathematics, are sufficient 
for the degree of A.M., while three or four years’ study of each 
of these departments, after a lengthened preparatory training, 
secures for English and Irish students only the designation of 
A.B., the higher title of A.M. not being procurable for three 
years longer. 2d, *The value of our degrees is not known, either 
at home or abroad, since the papers by which candidates are 
tested are never seen beyond the colle^ walls. Were the papers 
published to the world, as in Oxford, Cambrii^e, and Dublin, 
our professoii^ might then affoid to test the^quali^ations of their 
own pupils without being subject to the iquendos of unreflecting 
agitators. 3d, The practice of selling degrees, once so larmly 
prevalent, has hi^ the effect of depreciating our honours, perhaps 
more than any other individual cause. The opinion wmch, in « 
this country, we entertain of German Fh.D.’s conferred on 

1 This lightening of the degree examination has the effect of ineieaaing the 
number of gradnatea, for as tma toil comes in tight instalments, two each yesr, 
the pass is a matter of no great difflcnlty. There are many evident drawbai^ 
however, to the Aberdeen plan, though we consider it the nest in Scotland. 
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Englishmen, will afford some estimate of what effect the indiscri- 
minate sale of Scottish degrees has had on the foreign value of these 
distinctions. To restore our respectability in tiiis respect^ we 
must make our higher degrees a hona fidei^i of superior scholar- 
ship, not only by a final effort, but by a sustained struggle and 
extra reading throughout the whole course ; we must pimlish our 
examination papers to the world ; and we must abandon the de- 
grading and humiliating practice of lavishing degrees on aliens, 
and selling the birthright of our sons for a mess of pottage. At 
the end of the course, no degree above A.B. should be conferred 
— A.M., and those of higher rank being obtainable by time and 
by an examination merely formal ; no decree should be conferred 
by a college, except on her own alumni (we, of course allow 
LL.D.’s to princes and warriors) : and no degree should km con- 
ferred on an absent individual. If these simple rules be observed, 
our degrees will soon be at a premium in the literary exchange, and 
will be greedily sought after as passports to honour and emolument. 

We have thus sketched a plan for the improvement and exten- 
sion of our colleges ; and in so doing, have endeavoured to pre- 
serve intact our characteristic excellences, and to recommend 
modifications of present appliances rather than to advocate foreign 
innovations. An entrance course for Greek and Latin is a mere 
extension of the principle which, tacitly acted on by all, insures 
a moderate amount of Latin reading before matriculation ; 
periodical examinations at the begimiing and the end of each 
session are already held, and that with the best results, in Abeiv 
deen. An extra course, with extra prizes and* competitions, is a 
mere enlargement of the system of Private Studies,” as encou- 
raged by some professors; assistant professors have for some 
time been employed in various classes, and we only seek to direct 
their efforts to greater advantage ; additional chairs are called 
for by all, and so far, are a most reasonable extension; a fixed 
course is the rule in some of our colleges ; and, lastly, competi- 
tion for high degrees has long been the practice in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and more recently in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
On the other hand, while maintaining similarity in outward 
forms, we have juot sought to surest alterations in the modes of 
teaching, for we advocate the mai^nance in full, nay, increased 
force, of the rigid drill and moulding discipline of the ^fessorial 
apparatus. We have, moreover, indicated a plan whereby the 
majority of the entrants mav be so test^, as that holier classical 
attainments shall be secured on admisrion to the university, and 
the schoolsof the conntiy reflexively raised; while we have never* 
dielm shown, that none need be excluded, and that the sm- 
studiorum and mere amateurs may have their feelings spared 
and their literary cravings satisfied without serious detriment to 
the cause of leafning. 
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• 

"The Gboorafet of the Sea.”’ — What an incongniMh 
idea do these words present to the scholar ! How thoKoa||^y 
incomprehensible by the ordinaiy mind! Connderitw the 
ocean as but the groat reservoir for receiving the sapemdoas 
waters of the earth, as the nursery of tiie whale uid its 
congener^ or as the dreaded grave m the aea&ritig man, we 

■ Humboldt baa given this name to what ha justly ngsitls as a new depart* 
ment of science. 
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have seldom regarded it under its nobler phase, as the com- 
mon high\raj of nations, which even despotism cannot appro- 
priate, and as an essential part of the conmiex terraqueous 
apwatus which constitutes " xhe Life of the Earth/^ 

Prom the earliest times, before the sailor trusted himself to 
the open sea, a certain degree of knowledge of the tides and the 
winds was required for the safe navigation of his shores; but 
when he adventured across the Atlantic, or into the bosom of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, or attempted to circumnavigate 
the globe, and reach its ice-bound poles, seamanship more 
advanced, and science more profound, were required. The 
currents in the atmosphere, tho trade winds and monsoons, the 
belts of calm, tropical and equatorial, the hurricanes and torna- 
does of the torrid zone, the thunder storms, and the air and 
waterspouts of southern climates, perpetually distract the mariner 
in his course, and demand from him all the skill which can be 
derived from science and experience. Nor are the currents of 
the ocean less amenable to inquiry, and less formidable to the 
seaman than those of the atmo^herc. The two Gulf Streams 
of the Northern and Southern Ilemispheres, the currents from 
the Poles to the Equator, and from the Equator to the Poles, and 
the bores and tidal waves of the East, perform important func- 
tions in our terraqueous world, and arc only now revealing to 
science their origin and their laws. 

The study, therefore, of the sea. of its geography, its move- 
ments, and its physical condition, while it presents to the general 
reader topics at once popular and instructive, affords to the 
philosoplier a rich and boundless field of research, and must 
eventually promote the highest interests of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. As a new department of science, it has already excited 
the [notice of eveiy nation in the Old and New World ; and 
societies and governments are actively employed in promoting 
the various inquiries which it demands, in order to shorten the 
voyages to distant lands, to guard life and property which are 
risKed at sea, and to advance those branches of knowledge 
which are associated with winds and waves, and embrace that 
profusion of life of which the sea is the nursery and the grave. A 
Drief history, therefore, of what has already been accomplished in 
this great enterprise, may be useful to some of our readers, and 
we trust may be made Interesting and instructive to all. 

It would be a difficult task, and one not necessair to our 
present purpose, to give an account of the delays and dangers 
to which the navigator is exposed in those remote seas which 
nave been comparatively little visited by^ European or trans- 
atlantic communities. It will be sufficient to refer to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the great coinmon of civilisation, which is 
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covered, at every season of the year, with thousands of vessels^ 
intercarrying the produce of tlie old and new worlds, and 
freighted with so many precious lives. The grand and peculiar 
feature of the Atlantic is the Gul^* Stream, which till recently 
has been regarded by the seaman as a serious obstruction in his 
course. Ignorant of its stren^h and limits, his vessel was 
often drifted many miles out of its course, and the length of his 
voyage greatly extended.* Before the high temperature of this 
current was ascertained, a voyage from Europe to New England 
and New York, and even so far south as Cape Chesapeak, was 
both difficult and dangerous. In approaching the American 
coast, vessels were beset with snow storms and gales, which 
baffled the strength and skill of the seaman. His bark became 
a mass of icc, her crew frosted and helpless, and she remained 
obedient only to her helm, and was kept away for the Gulf 
Stream.’' On reaching its edge, she passed from a wintry sea 
into one at summer heat. The ice disappeared from the ship, 
and the sailor bathed his stiffened limbs in the tepid waters 
of the stream ; ” but in attempting again to make his port,” he 
is driven back from the north-west, and exposed to the dangei's 
which ho had surmounted. In gales of this kind many ships 
annually founder ; and there are numerous instances in which 
vessels, with their crews enervated in tropical climates, have 
encountered, near the capes of Virginia, snow jstorms which 
have driven them back, again and again, into the Gulf Stream, 
and prevented them from making an anchorage, for fifty or sixty 
days. In mid-winter, the number of wrecks and the loss of life, 
along the Atlantic sea front, was frightful. Sometimes, in the 
month’s average, the wrecks amounted to three a day; and 
vessels which escaped this calamity, were blown off an^ obliged 
to take refuge in the West Indies, where they remained till 
spring, before they could venture to approach the inhospitable 
coast. 

The Gulf Stream, to which these calamities were due, has, 
by the agency of science, become a boon to navigation. In 
1770, when Dr Franklin was in London, he learned the curious 
fact, that the Falmouth packets to Boston arrived a fortnight 
later than the trading vessels from London to Rhode Island, 
although the distance was much less. Captain Folger, a 
Nantucket whaler, then in London, slcplainea to the Doctor 
this^ singular anomaly. The Rhode Island captain was ac- 
quainted with the high temperature and great velocity of the 
Gulf Stream, and turned it to account^ not only as a refuge 
firotn the snow-storms, and as a land-mark or liUcon for the 

' In his passage a few years ago fh>m Sierra Leone to New York, Genetal 
Sabine was drifted 1600 miles off his way by the. force of enneats ahMie.. 
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coast in all weathers, but as a means of shortening their vopge. 
The English captains, ignorant of the properties of the current, 
kept their ships in it, and were set back sixty or seventy miles a 
day. Dr Franklin viewed th^ discovery of the high tempera- 
ture of the Golf Stream as of such importance that he ungene- 
rously, we think, kept it a secret, as if it was a solution of the 
great problem of finding the longitude at sea, for which a re- 
ward, similar to that given to Harrison, might be claimed.' 
Vessels having often been 5** and even 10° out of their reckoning, 
it was naturally thought to be a solution of the problem of the 
longitude, "for, on approaching the coast,** as our author ob- 
serves, " the current of warm water in the Gulf Stream, and of 
cold water on this side of it, if tried with the thermometer, would 
enable the mariner to judge with great certainty, and in the 
event of hazy weather, as to his position.** Although this important 
discovery was made in 1775, it was not generally made known 
till 1790, when Dr Franklin published his work on ITurmome- 
trieal Navigation. Its beneficial employment in navigation was 
immediate. The northern ports of America were as accessible 
in winter as in summer ; ana there seems to be no doubt that it 
was then the cause of the great decline which took place in the 
trade of the two Carolinas, " Charlestown, the great southern 
emporium of that day, being removed from its position as a halt- 
way house, anj} placed in the category of an outside station.*’ 

In consequence of the great boon obtained for navigation by 
the study or the Gulf Stream, Lieutenant Maury, a distinguished 
officer in tiie United States nav^, was led to collect from the 
captains of the mercantile marine all the facts which they had 
olMrved respecting the winds, tides, currents, and temperature 
of the ocean. After a careful examination of them, he published 
the results at which he arrived, in his volumey entitled, " The 
Wind and Current Charts,** a work which has, to an extra- 
ordinary extent, shortened and rendered safe voyages that bad 
always been long and perilous. By the use of his charts and 
sailing directions, the average passage from England to Aus- 
tralia has been reduced from 125 to 97 days, the homeward 
passage hanng been once made in 68 days 1 The passage from 
New Yoric to California has, in like manner, been reduced from 
183 to 135 days. The benefits thus conferred on every maritime 
nation were so obvious, tfiat thmr respective governments, at the 
desire Lieutenant kfomy, were induced to take an interest in 

2 Mr Hasnr un that Br FrinUin coaeesl e d Us dinoveiy for a while 
“Aroe^ pouticu coariderathms;* hat Ui ehaerrMioBa on the longltiide 
fmUem Indieatea dearly Aat A» BMtiveB of the Doctor mut have been of 
a pene^ Un^ for no conalderatioa could he called political which withheld 
ftom md Amerieea navlntor the means of seving himself Atom shipwreck, and 
from Ae American metshaat Ao raidd audshMeOBvayanSe of his pteper^. 
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the subject, and to send qualified persons to discuss it at a ^neral 
conference. Kepresentatives from England^ France, Kussia, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, and 
the United States, accordingly met in Brussels on the 23d 
August 1853, and adopted a system of observations to be made 
on board all their vessels. Spain, Prussia, Sardinia, the Holy See, 
Austria, Brazil, the republics of Bremen and Chili, and the free 
city of Hamburg, subsequently offered their co-operation in the 
same plan ; and the sea is now crowded with observers, who 
will carry on their researches in war as well as in peace. In 
the event of any of these vessels being captured by an enemy, 
it has been arranged that the journal containing the observations, 
shall be held sacred ; and we trust that this union of nations to 

I )romote tlic common interests of humanity and commerce may 
ead to a more glorious combination to cultivate only the arts of 
peace. In reducing to law the elements which disturb the ocean, 
and in subjugating the rebellious powers which are so fatally at 
play in the physical world, there is work enough to exhaust ail 
the resources of the state, and to call forth all the skill and 
heroism of its servants. In this peaceful strife, where conquests 
more valuable than kingdoms, are the prize, the command to 
love our neighbour is never broken, and fame, the reward of 
victoiy, is as enduring as time and as noble as virtue. 

After the Keport of the Brussels Conference h<^ been laid be- 
fore Parliament, a grant of money was made for the purchase of 
instruments, and the discussion of observations, and a department 
of the Board of Trade, under Bear-Admiral Fitzroy, was charged 
with the important task of canning into effect the contemplated 
arrangements. In order to assist the officers of the navy and the 
ship-masters who may agree to co-operate in this great work, 
forms of abstract logs have been prepared for men-of-war and 
merchantmen ; and those who shall keep a journal of observa- 
tions and results, and send an abstract of it to the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington, will be furnished, free of cost, with a 
copy of Lieutenant Maury’s Sailing Directions, and such sheets 
of the chart as relate to the cruising ground of the co-operator. 
The American shipmasters entered warmly into these views ; and 
in a short time the captains of more than a thousand floating ob- 
servatories, were engaged day and night, in eveiy part of the 
ocean, in making and recording their *»ob8ervation8. Since the 
meeting of the Brussels Conference, it has been proposed to extend 
this system of observations to the land, and thus to obtain from 
every inhabited part of the globe, a series of simultaneous obaei^ 
vations on the weather, whi^ cannot fail to advance the'agricnt 
tural and sanitary interests of nations. 

Our readers wul understand from these deitails how Lieutenaiit 
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Maury was led t# compose his treatise on the Physical Geography 
of the Sea, — a work of European importance, and one which 
cannot fail to interest and to'Vnstruct every class of readers. 

After giving a description of the Gulf Stream, one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the ocean, he treats, in eighteen 
chapters, of the influence of this great current on the climates of 
the north of Europe and America ; of the atmosphere, with its 
storms, its land and sea breezes, its winds, and their geological 
agency ; the relation between the circulation of the atmosphere 
and magnetism ; the currents, salts, and depths of the ocean ; 
the equatorial cloud-ring and colour belts ; the red fogs and sea- 
cloud ; the climates of the ocean ; the drift of the sea ; the routes 
across it ; the basins of the Atlantic ; and the open sea in the 
Arctic regions. 

The Gulf Stream is a river in the ocean, which never over- 
flows in the mightiest floods, and is never dried up in the severest 
droughts. Its current consists of warm, and its banks and bot- 
tom of cold, water. It has its origin in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
its embouchure in the Arctic Seas. Though a thousand times 
greater in volume, it flows with a velocity greater than the Mis- 
sissippi or the Amazon. The colour of the stream is indigo blue;^ 
and so definite is its line of junction with the common sea-water, 
that one-half of a ship may be in blue, and the other in colour- 
less, Tvater. 

.The cause o^ the Gulf Stream has long been a problem among 
hydrographers ; and even with all the light that Lieutenant 
htauiy has thrown upon it, we can hardly consider it as solved. 
Dr Franklin was of opinion that the Gulf Stream is the escaping 
of the waters that are constantly forced into the Caribbean Sea 
by the trade winds ; and that the water thus pressed up, as it 
were, into a head, gives the current its velocity. While Lieu- 
tenant Maury admits it as a fact, that the trade winds skim the 
Atlantic of the, water that has supplied them with vapour, and 
thus drive a salter current into the Carribean Sea ; he regards 
the causes as unknown why it escapes by the channel of the 
Gulf Stream in preference to any other. In addition to the 
action* of the trade winds, he conceives that there are two 
causes in operation which may explain the Gulf Stream,— -one 
the increased saltness of the water driven into the Caribbean 

* As the Gulf Stream contaiits 4 per cent, of salt, a larger qnantiW than com- 
mon sea water, Lieutenant BCaunr is of opinion that its indigo blue colour is 
owing to this cause. The same ohsenrer, however, who measured the saltness 
of the Gulf Stream, found that there was 4| per cent, of salt in the sea of the 
trade wind regions : hut we are not told that the blue colour is there more rich 
and httensc. We believe that blue is the colour of pure water, and is not pro- 
duoM hj the salt which it contains. The^ green colour of other seas arises 
from the yellDw produced hj vegetable matter. There is no more lalt, If any 
at an, in the blue Bhone, tum in the green wfrters of the Rhine. 
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Sea, and the other the small quantity of salt in the Baltic and 
Northern Seas. The heavy, or salter water, will therefore flow into 
the region where it is fresher and I^hter. But the temperature 
of the Gulf Stream is often 20® and even 30® higher than that 
of the ocean; and as water expands with heat, the difiPerence of 
weight produced by diiference of saltness may be thus more than 
compensated, and the waters of the Gulf Stream be ligliter than 
those of the ocean. If lighter, then they must occupy a higher 
level than the waters through ivhich they flow ; assuming the 
shape of a roof, or a double inclined plane, from which water will 
run down on eitlier side,— cold water running in at the bottom, 
raising up the cold water bed of the Gulf Stream, and making 
it shallower in its progress northward. That this is the constitu- 
tion of this remarkable current, has been placed beyond a doubt. 
Boats in or near tlic^centre, or axis, of the stream, invariably drift 
to one side or other. Sea-weed {fucm natana) and drift-wood 
appear in large quantities on the outer Qige of the stream. Very 
little sea-weed and driflt-wood is found on the eastern edge of it ; 
and its accumulation on its western eilge, is ascribed by our 
author to the diurnal rotation of the earth. 

In its course northward, the Gulf Stream tends more and 
more to the east, till, at the banks of Newfoundland, it is almost 
easterly. Its warm waters here melt the icebergs from the 
Arctic seas, which deposit the rocks, the earth, gnd the gravel 
which they bore, thus forming banks at the bottom of the ocean. 
From this locality the stream flows, in a state of increasing 
expansion, to the British Islands, to the North Sea, and the 
Frozen Ocean, passing along the east and west coasts of Green- 
land, and modifying, perhaps to some small extent, the climate 
of these inhospitable regions. When the Gulf Stream leaves 
the United States, it varies its position wdth the seasons; its 
northern limit, as it passes the south-east extremity of Newfound- 
land, being in lat.40® SO* in winter, and in lat.45® 3(y.in September, 
when the sea is hottest. This oscillatory motion arises from the 
inequal density of the waters on each side of it— at one time 
pressed to the right, and at another to the left, according to the 
seasons of the year, and the consequent changes of temperature 
in tiie sea. 

The great mass of water which constitutes the Gulf Stream, 
has a variety of temperatures. The hottest portion is at or near 
the surface, the heat diminishing downwards to the bottom of 
tlie current,' which never reaches the bottom^ there being always 
a curtain of cool water between the stream and the solid earth * 
beneath. The object of this arrangement, according to Lieutenant 

' The temperature of the snrfaee water at Cape Hatteras, in K. Ut» W 10^. 
and W. long. 75* 30', is about 80*, and 57* at the depth of 3000 feet. 
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Maury, is to carry the stream warm to France, Great Britain, 
and the West of Europe, by making it pass over the non-con- 
ducting cold water at the bottom. Had the stream rushed over 
the solid crust of the earth, which is comparatively a good con- 
ductor, it would liave lost much of its heat before it reached the 
West of Europe, and, we may add, it would have been greatly 
obstructed in its motion. We can hardly agree with our author, 
when he says, that, but for this arrangement, the soft climates 
of both France and England would be as that of Labrador, 
severe in the extreme, and icebound.” 

But it is not merely in its vertical direction that the tempera- 
ture of the Gulf Stream varies. The heat of the current will of 
course diminish from its middle to its edges, but wc were not 
prepared^ to expect that it consisted of threads of warm, alter- 
nating with threads of colder water ; so that, in sailing across it 
from America, there is a remarkable series of thermometrical 
elevations and depressions on the surface temperature of this 
mighty river in the sea.” 

In treating of the influence of the Gulf Stream upon climates, 
our^ author re^rds it as a portion of a great heating apparatus, 
similar to the hot water apparatus which is used for neating our 
dwelling : the Torrid Zone is the furnace, the Mexican Gulf and 
the Caribbean Sea the cauldrons, the Gulf Stream the conduct* 
ing pipe* F^om the banks of Newfoundland to the shores of 
Europe is the basement — the hot air chamber in which this pipe 
is flared out, so as to present a large cooling surface. Here the 
circulation of the atmosphere is arranj^ by nature ; and it is 
such, that the warmth thus conveyed into this warm air cham- 
ber of mid-ocean is taken up by the genial west winds, and dis- 
persed, in the most benign manner, throughout Great Britain 
and the West of Europe.” In support of these views, our 
author informs us, that the maximum temperature of the Gulf 
Stream is 86^, or about 9^ above the ocean temperature ; that it 
Icms 2^ by an increase of lO*’ of latitude ; ana that, a^r run- 
ning 3000 miles northward, it still preserves, in winter, the 
heat of summer, and in this state crosses the 40*’ of north 
latitude. Here it overSowB its liquid banks, and spreads itself 
for thousands of square leagues, over the cold waters around — 
<< covering the ocean with a mantle of warmth,^ and cariying 
with it a mild and moist atmoi^bere^ which mitigates in Europe 
the rigours of winter, and extends its »nial influence even into 
the polar basin of Spitsbergen. Ireland, says Lieutenant Maury, 
Is thus made the ** Emenud Isle of the Sea,” and the shores of 
BritAin clothed with evergreen robe^ while, in the same latitude, 
]^brador is fast bound jn ice. ^ ' 

But while the Gulf Stream ii tbfls generous to the North of 
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Europe^ its beneficial influences are felt in the South. The cold 
waters from the Norrh descend towards the Equator, and 
moderate the burning climates in the Caribbean Sea, and round 
the Gulf of Mexico. These cold currents bring along with them 
the fish of the northern seas, and thus give the inhabitants of the 
South a supply of fish far superior to that which is bred in their 
heated waters. The fish ^f warm climates, though beautiful and 
gorgeous in their colours, are soft and unfit for table ; while in 
the current of cold water in the Pacific, called Humboldfs 
Current^ which sweeps the shores of Chili, Peru, and Columbia, 
and reaches even the Gallipagos Islands, under the Line, there 
is throughout the whole of that distance an abundant supply of 
excellent fish. These cold and warm currents, therefore, are 
the great highways through which fishes travel from one region 
to another. The whale, it is well known, cannot exist in warm 
waters ; but the medusm, or sea nettles, its principal food, are 
bred in the warm seas of the South. From the Gulf of Mexico, 
the great nursery of these medusa), the Gulf Stream carries them 
in shoals for thousands of miles, to feed the stai*ving whale in its 
own gelid waters.^ 

One of the most remarkable properties of the Gulf Stream, is 
the influence which it exercises over the meteorology of the 
ocean. The most furious gales sweep along with it ; and it is 
doubtless the cause of the fogs of Newfoundland, which are so 
dangerous to navigation in winter. Many gsRes have been 
traced to the Gulf Stream from their origin ; and gales which 
rise on the coast of Africa, as far south as lO"" or 15° of N. 
latitude, have been known to join it, and to travel with it, turn- 
ing round to recross* the Atlantic for the shores of Europe. 
Gales thus attracted to the Gulf Stream are the most terrific on 
the ocean, and their course is marked by the most serious dis- 
asters. In 1854 upwards of seventy vessels were wrecked, 
dismasted, or damaged, in one of these tornadoes ; the current 
of the stream running in one direction, and the wind blowing in. 
another, so as to create a sea of the most frightful kind. These 
storms arc said to be, for the most part, rotatorv on^ such as 
have been described by Piddiiigton, Kedfield, and Reid ; but jit 
is a question still to be settled, why these storms are attract^ 
towards the Gulf Stream, and follow it in its course. 

We have thus seen, under the guidance of our distitiguished 
author, how the equatorial winds convey the heat over the waters 
of the tropics into the Northern Hemisphere, raising the tem- 

^ Off the coast of I'lorlda, shoals of young medusas have he^n seen, tihjekbr 
covering the sea for many leagues. A sea captain, bound to England, was five 
or six days in sailing through them. On his ictnrh, sixty days afterwards, ho 
enconntmd the same shoal, and was three or four days iU' pairing through it. 
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peratare of the Atlantic, wanning even the Arctic Seas, and 
therefore necessarily improving, to some extent, the climate of the 
West of Europe. We cannot, however, agree wdth Lieutenant 
Maury in regarding the Gulf Stream as the sole, or even the 
principal, cause of the temperature which characterises the warm 
meridian that passes through the West of Europe. In a former 
article,^ relative to the distribution (rf heat over the globe, we 
have shown tliat there are in the Northern Hemisphere two poles 
of maximum cold— one in Canada, and another in Siberia ; two 
meridians of maximum cold, passing nearly through the cold 
poles ; and hoo of maximum heat, nearly at right angles to tliem. 
We have shown, also, that the two magnetic poles are nearly 
coincident wdth the poles of maximum cold ; and w'e are there- 
fore led to regard the earth as a great thermo-magnetic appara- 
tus, in which the distribution of its temperature is regulated by 
internal or external causes, depending upon magnetic, galvanic, 
or chemical agencies. The difference between tlie temperatures 
in the same latitudes (IS"* in the lat. of 50% and 17*" in the lat. 
of 60^) on the cold and warm meridians, is too great to be pro- 
duced by any genial currents in the ocean ; and we can hardly 
conceive how even a much higher temperature than that of the 
Gulf Stream could, after its enormous diminution by the eastern 
expansion of the current, affect even the Northern Ocean to any 
marked extent. That it should affect the inland climates of the 
West of Europe, appears to us still more problematical. The 
variation of temperature in the warm European meridian, as 
the cosine of the latitude, indicates a cause of a more ^ncral 
nature than the intrusion of an oceanic current ; and when we 
consider that this law is indicated also by 1;hc temperature of the 
earth, — of springs deeply-seated, and beyond the, influence of 
superficial agencies, — we feel that we are not presumptuous in 
(|nestioning the opinion, that the Gulf Stream, though it mapr 
influence, does not regulate the climate of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

With the physical geography of the sea, the atmosphere of the 
earth has a necessaiy and an interesting connection. What the 
moon is to the tides, the atmosphere is to the ocean. We must 
study the character and condition of the one, in order to under- 
stand the motions and laws of the other.^ The air which sur- 
rounds the earth extends at least to the distance of fifty miles, 
mwing thinner and thinner as it recedes. At th6 tem of the 
highest mountaini^ it is scarcely siHcient to sustain life and to 
propagate sound. Though it presm upon every square inch of 
our bodies, we do not feel iu fnfluenee. When at rest, we are 
sensible only to its heat or its cold. The aspen leaf rests on its 
* See Beview of Hiuaboldt’s CmtnH JLebh in vol. y., p. 491 - 503 . 
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stalky and the spider^s lino flitters with the varied tints of the 
sun. The silence of death is broken only by the hum of life. 
Over this trance of nature a change speedily supervenes. The 
distant forest announces the approach of the tempest^ — the oak 
and the pine are crushecf by its power; the proudest monuments 
of human skill are levelled with the dust ; and the slumbering 
ocean, chafed into fury, dashes the war-ship against its cliffs, or 
sinks it bcneatli its waves. Besting upon the streaur, and lake, 
and sea, the porous air sucks up their waters in vapour, forms 
with it the fleecy or the wateiy cloud, and retains its precious 
charge till its service is demanded in rain or in dew, in hail or 
in snow. As the pabulum of life, the air of the atmosphere 
exercises still higher functions. It is the food of whatever 
breathes, the fuel of whatever burns, the essence of whatever 
grows, the spirit of whatever dies, — the soul, in. short, of matter 
— its element when it exists, its residuum when it decays. It is 
only, however, in its relation to the geography of the sea, that 
we can treat of the functions of tlie atmosphere. 

Between the parallels of Jatitude 30'’ N. and 30'’ S. of thd 
equator, winds, called the Trade Windsy blow* almost unceasingly. 
Tliosc on the north of the equator blow from the north-east to 
the south-west ; and those to the south of the equatoif from the 
south-east to the north-west. In tlieir motions, the trade winds 
arc as steady and constant as the current of a great river, always 
moving in the same direction, unless when they arb occasionally 
turnea aside by a desert to blow in Momoonsy or as land and 
sea breezes. The northern edge of the north-east trade winds 
is variable. In spring they are so near the equator, that 
they sometimes reach only to the parallel of 15^. As these 
two roaster currents of air are continually blowing from 
the poles to the equator, it necessarily follow's that the air 
thus taken from the poles must be replaced by other air 
from the equator. This return current must, therefore, blow in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, and opposite to the wind 
which It replaces. Had the earth been at rest, these winds — the 
trade and tneir return currents — would have moved from north 
to south, and from south to north; but in consequence’ of the 
rotation of the earth from west to east, both the direct and coun- 
ter current move in a direction intermediate between the two 
motions to which they are subject — ^namely, in soiith-easterly 
and south-westerly, and in north-easterly and north-westerly, 
directions. When the northg|ast trade winds meet the south- 
easi ones at the equator, the/produce a calm, thus forming the 
« belt of Equatorial calms. In like manner, when the direct and 
return currents froi^a the poles reach the parallel of 30 ^ they 
produce a belt of calms, wnich in the Nortnem Hemisphere are 
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called the calms of Cancer; and in the Southern the calms o^ 
Capricorn. Tiie breadth of the calms of Cancer, and a]:»o their 
limits, is variable. According to tho season of the year, they 
oscillate between the parallels of I?"* and 38"* north. 

Among the meteorolo^cal agencies of the atmosphere, its two 
greatest functions, according toLicutenant Maury, are to distribute 
moisture over the surface of the earth, and to temper the climate 
of different latitudes. Having travelled obliquely over a large 
space of the ocean, the north-east and south-east trade winds arc 
heavily laden with moisture when lihey meet in the belt of ec^ua- 
torial calms. The two currents being thus brought into collision, 
the air rises upwards, and expanding and cooling as it ascends, 
a portion of its vapour, thus , condensed, descends in rains, which 
arc sometimes so heavy and so constant, that, to use the language 
of old sailors, they have scooped up fresh water from the sur- 
face of the sea.” The waters thus taken up in vapour and pre- 
cipitated during the collision of aerial currents, and the cold 
which accompanies them, supplies the great rivers of the world, 
which conduct them to the sea, to bo again raised by the winds 
and breezes which blow upon its surface. As the great mass of 
the ocean lies in the Southern Hemisphere, it is a curious fact 
that the greatest quantity of rains, indicated by its rivers, falls 
in the Northern Hemisphere. In the Northern temperate zone, 
the annual fall of rain is half as much again” as that in the 
South temperate zone;' and it is well kriowii^that the great 
water courses of the globe, and half the fresh water, is in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

In explaining this remai'kable fact. Lieutenant Maury states 
that, in the late part of the autumn, winter, and carlv spring of the 
North, the sun is throwing an intense heat upon the seas of the 
Southern Hemishere, and therefore raising a mass of vapour into 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, from which it is carried in 
an up^r current by the south-east trade winds, and set free by 
condensation in our northern winter. When this upper current 
reaches the calms of Cancer, it becomes the surface wind from 
the southward and westward, and, cooling as it goes north, the 
process of its condensation begins. Hence our author concludes 
that our rivers are supplied with their waters principally fhim 
the trade wind regions, and that tliis is the reason why the sea 
wat^ in those rejpons contains more salt than elsewhere.* 

1 Aceoiding to Joliii 8 ton *0 Pkyskal AtJ0s^ ^ annual averogo in tho North is 
as inches, and onlj 26 in the S6uth,teia|airate sone. 

s Lieutenant Maoiy has emplojed these views in determining the regions where 
, no saia fUIs^ those where it would bea maxlmanir and those where the climate^ 
»s|u>pld he the most eqnable. Hie rainless .regions are on the coast of Peru, 
and about the Red Sea, and the Western Coasts of Mexico; and the Deserts of 
Afri6^ Asia, North America, and Anttnilui, are almost rainless. The regions 
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The rivers of the Southern Hemisphere, for similar reasons, 
are supplied with their waters by the north-east trade winds; 
but as the evaporating surface — ^that is, the area of sea over 
which they blow — contains, between the parallels of 7® and 29® 
north, only 25,000,000 of square miles, while the evaporat- 
ing surface in the Southern Hemisphere is 75,000,000, the 
quantity of rain which falls in the latter is comparatively small. 
The mean annual fall of rain, which is evaporated principally 
from the seas of the Torrid Zone, is estimated at about Jive feet. 
If we suppose it all to come from that zone, it would be e(]^ui- 
valent to the waters of a lake 24,000 miles long, 8000 miles 
broad, and 16 feet deep! and this water is annually raised up 
into the sky, and brought down again by the exquisite, though 
complex, machinery of the atmosphere, “ which never wears out 
nor breaks down, nor fails to do its work at the right time and 
in the right way.” 

In contemplating these wonderful arrangements, we see why 
the earth is round — why its mass and force of gravity is neither 
greater nor less than it is — why the proportion between the land 
and water is as wo find it — why the existing capacity of the 
atmosphere for moisture has been adopted — and why the moun- 
tain ranges have their present height, and breadth, and form, 
and position. To understand these arrangements, or if beyond 
our capacity, ^o be convinced of their, existence, jp a privilege of 
no ordinary kind. If there is any part of the economy of the 
material world which seemsr to be inexplicable and without law^ 
it is the weather, with its capricious changes and its ever varying 
and mysterious phenomena. Delayed with calms, or baffled wim 
contraiy winds — tossed upon a tempestuous sea, or dashed upon 
the cliffe of the ocean — deluged with a watenpout, or upset by 
an iceberg — lost in a fog, or struck by the lightning, the seafaring 
man can hardly believe that he is suffering under a system m 
beneficial adaptations necessary for his happiness and even. his 
existence. Nor is the landsman less sceptiem when he is person- 
ally thwarted in his plans — when his crops axe inundated or 
levelled with the ground — his forests shattered or uprooted — bis 
tender frame fevered with heat or with cold — and the' citdb 

of grea^t raim are the abrnpt slopes of those monntaias which tlie tiadewulds 
first strike after having blown over the greatest area of the oeean. Thi^.beeiur 
in Patagonia and to the north of Oregon. The regtona of equable dimateB are 
under the Equatorial calms, ** where the N.E and S.E trade winds meet llredi 
from the ocean, and keep the temperature uniform nnder a eaao]^ of .MMtmd 
clouds.’* Our author mmo explams why there is more xain onone im ofa 
mountain than on the other. The Andes, fbr example and^^Mef Milhtijhw 
which lie athwart the eoiuae of the winds, haws a dty and al rldiiy 'dierpte^ 

vailing winds detetaining which is the rainy and whi^ is fte dry sidaAiie 
weather side, or that on whieh thd wind bfows^ being the tlie,les tids 

thediy one. ,i 
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which he loves smitten with famine or with pestilence. And yet 
he ought to know; and, if he does not know, he oiigh^ to learn, 
that these apparent evils are the workings of that complex 
machine, with its pinions of heat and air and water, which feeds and 
sustains eveiy living thing in the animal and vegetable world. 
But though it is not difiScult to comprehend this general truth, 
the philosopher is only beginning to understand some of the 
simpler processes which are under our daily observation ; and we 
can hardly congratulate him on having discovered a single Jaw 
which regulates the weather. While the astronomer, with his 
timepiece and his telescope, can predict and exhibit phenomena 
in the heavens invisible to the human eye, the most weather- 
wise sage, even with the barometer and thermometer in his hand, 
and the wind-gage in his view, dare not, without presumption, 
anticipate an hour of sunshine or a day of rain. 

In his fourth chapter, Lieut. Maury treats of land and sea 
breezes, those alternating winds which proceed from the sea by 
day, and from the land by night. Tiiese breezes have their origin 
in the heating of the land by day, and its cooling by the radia- 
tion of its acquired heat during the night, though they are occa- 
sionally affected by other causes. Lieut. Jansen,^ of the Dutch 
Navy, whose observations, couched in language too poetical for 
science, constitute the principal part of the chapter, is of opinion 
that electricity, rain, and other causes, have an influence on the 
regularity of the land breezes ; and he goes so far as to conjec- 
ture, from veiy insufficient data, that the moon is also an agent, 
there being, as he avers, in several localities little land breeze at 
lull moon, and little sea breeze at new moon. 

Among the means of investigating the phenomena of the trade 
windsf, our readen^will hardly believe that the microscope has 
been highly instrumental. In several localities, showers of dust 
of a bnck-red or citinamon colour are precipitated in such 
quantities, as to cover the sails and riggings of vessels hundreds 
of miles from the land. These showers produce what the seaman 
calls red fogs,” or sirocco,” or ** African dust,” and they have- 
enabled the meteorologist to establish as a fact, what had previ- 
ously been the result of theory, that the north-east and south- 
east trade winds, after meeting and rising up in the Equatorial 
calm^ take their observed paths, the south-east trades passing 
over into the Northern Hemisphere^ and the north-east trades 
into the Southern Hemisphere* By examining the sirocco or 
African dust,” Ehrenberg found it to consist of infusorial animal- 
ca|^ and or^nisms whose is 'not Africa butij||| south- 

east trade wind region of South -Ameijca. In th^^Vnkingly 

^ Appendix to UeSt* Msiuy’s (hograj^ of the Sea^ trans- 

IskedfUhntlisl^tchbyMrsDrBmdVw^ 
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similar specimens from tlie Cape de Yerd Islands^ Malta, Oenoa^ 
Lyons, and the Tyrol, he recognised South American forms ; so 
that they must have been carried by a perpetual upper current 
of air from South America to North Africa. The rain-dust, 
M'hich, according to Humboldt, imparts a straw colour to tho 
atmosphere, is of a brick-red or yellow-ochre colour when collected 
in parcels. It falls most frequently in spring or autumn, gener- 
ally from thirty to sixty days after the equinoxes ; and, in oraer to 
explain this, £hrenbcrg supposes that a dust-cloud is held con- 
stantly swimming in the atmospliere by continuous currents of air, 
and tliat it lies in the region of the trade winds, and suffers partial 
and periodical deviations.” As this, dust is probably taken up in 
the city and not in the wet season, Lieut. Maury is disposed tO' 
believe that it comes from one place in the vernal, and from 
another in the autumnal equinox. 

When the opposite trade winds meet in the ESquatorial calms 
and rise up together, Lieut. Mau^ asks an important question. 
What makes them cross What is the power which guides the 
northern trade to the south, and the southern to tne north t 
And he proceeds to answer it in his eiseth chapter, On the pro- 
bable ' relation between magnetism and the circulation of the 
atmosphere.” The theory which our author here expounds is 
f(iunded on the fine discovery of Dr Faraday, that oxygen gaSf 
which forms one-fifth part of the atmosphere, is magnetic ; that 
its magnetic force is diminished with heat, *and that the 
atmosphere is a magnetic medium ever varying in its mag- 
netic power by the influence of natural circumstances. From 
theory, and some observations by Passy and Bellot, he conceives 
that the atmospherical nodes, or calm regions, or poles of the 
wind,^ are coincident with the north and south magnetic poles, 
and also with the poles of maximum cpld discovered by Sir 
David Brewster f and he considers thatlllfeins is such a physical 
connection among these three poles as tt> indicate a correspond- 
ing relation between magnetism and the circulation of the atmos- 

C here. “ So wide,” says Tie, ** is the field of speculation presented 
y these discoveries, that we may, in some respects, regard this 
great globe itselfi with its ^ cusps,’ and spiral wires of air, earth,, 
and water, as an immense pile and helix, which being excited 
the natural batteries in the sea and atmosphere of the tropics,' 
excites in turn its oxygen, and imparts to atmospherical matter 

* Professor Coffln bas been led, by numerous observations, to place bis 

** moteoroloffical pole,” or pole of the winds, in Lat. 104* North and Long. 

West, coinciding nearly with the pole of maximum cold. SmUheomai 
tributimB to Knwidedm^ vol. vi., p. 854. 

* See Edinburyh Art. ** Polar Begions,” by Dr 

xvii., p. 15 ; and J^cyeiMxim Bfitnnnica^ Seventh Edition, Art. 

Vol. xiii., p. 695. 
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the properties of magnetism.’* With these lights,” he con- 
tinues, we see why air, which has cotnpleted its circuit to the 
whirl about the Antarctic regions^ should then, according to the laws 
of magnetism^ be repelled frmn the south and attracted by the op^ 
j^site pole towards the norths Although we have endeavoured, 
in a very brief space, to give our readers some idea of our 
author’s argument in favour of a relation between the magnetism 
of oxygen (not the magnetism of the earth) and the circulation 
of the atmosphere, we cannot admit that it is either consistent 
with fact or sound in theory. Whatever it be which constitutes 

the magnetism of the earth,” we must look to it as the origin 
and regulator of any magnetic action which may be found to 
exist upon the currents in our atmosphere.^ 

From the currents of the atmosphere our author passes to the 
currents of the sea, and he sets out with the assumption, that 
from whatever part of the ocean a current is found to run to the 
same part, a curi'ent of equal volume is bound to return.” It is 
not necessary that the ocean currents run, like our rivers, from a 
higher to a lower level. While some run on a level, othei*s, 
like the Gulf Stream, actually run up hill. The currents from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and from the Indian Ocean 
into the Red Sea, run down hill. In order to explain tin's, in 
the case of the Red Sea, the surface of which is an inclined 
plane, Lieutenant Maury supposes its channel to be dry, smooth, 
and level, and that a wave ten feet high flows through the Straits 
of Babelmandeb up the channel at the rate of twenty miles a 
day, for 6fty days, losing haU-an-inch daily by evaj^oration. In 
this case it is obvious that, at the end of the fiftieth day, the 
wave will be twenty-five inches lower than it was on the day it 
began to flow. The surface of the sea consequently becomes 
an inclined plane by evaporation. The salt water, therefore, 
grows salter and heavier; and as the lighter water at the Straits 
cannot balance the colder, salter, and heavier water at the 
Isthmus, the latter must run out as an under current, otherwise 
it would abstract all the water' from the ocean to make the 
Sea brine,” and ultimately a mass of solid salt. 

' In support of the doctrine of the crossing of the air in the Equatorial Calm 
Bdts, Lieutenant KatViy adduces the fact, stated hy Lieutenant Jansen and Dr 
Moffat, that osone is most abundant in the Northern Hemisphere in winds that 
have Southing in them, and in the Sontbera Hemisphere' in winds that hare 
Northing xn them ; and^ supposing that this remarkable snbstance is the produc- 
tion of thunder and li^tning, he presnmes that it may bo generated ** among 
the detonations and clonds and. raiu of the Equatorial Calms.” If this he its 
origin, he then asks, how it “ can mss the trade wind regions except with die 
upper Gurrents We cannot uaswer ihfs and other analogous questions which 
he veiy ing^onsly puts; hnt, with aB the respect which we hare for the 
opinions; Md reasonings of our author, we ore m rather to question ^an to 
main tainjthe doctrine whkii be adrbcafo% irheu H requ^ such aigoments to 
slipportik. 
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It has been long ago ascertained, that while there is a snrface 
current from the AUantic alw^ays running into the Mediter- 
ranean, there is an outward under current running into the 
Atlantic, and charged with the additional salt produced by 
evaporation from the inland sea. This opinion of our author 
has been controverted by Admiral Smyth and Sir Charles 
Lyell, from the fact that water taken fifty miles within the 
Straits, from a depth of 4020 feet, was found by Dr Wollaston 
to be four times salter than common sea water, combined with 
the fact that the greatest depth of water at the Straits is 1320 
feet. Hence they conclude that water, lying at depths greater 
than 1320 feet, can never flow out into the Atlantic over the 
submarine barrier at tlie Straits. Lieutenant Maury is at much 
pains to refute this apparently formidable objection to his tlieorj', 
but he required only to refer to the beautiful experiments of 
Venturi on the lateral communication of motion in fluids, from 
which it is proved that a cun:ent of pure water passing over a 
deep pool of ink, or any other fluid coloured on purpose, would 
soon empty the pool, and replace the ink or coloured fluid with the 
pure water of tlie current. Hence it is manifest that the brine 
or very salt water which may occupy the depths or cavities of 
the Mcditcrrancfin Sea must be caiTied out into the Atlantic. 
Owing to the high temperature of the Indian Ocean, large 
currents of warm water have their origin there. • One of these 
is the Mozambique or Lagullas current. Another, escaping 
through the Straits of Malacca, and joined by others from the 
Java and China Seas, flows into the Pacific, like another Oulf 
Stream, between the Philippines and the shores of Asia,” 
towards the Aleutian Islands, tempering climates, and losing 
itself on its way to the north-west coast of America. 

After treating of the currents in the Pacific, of Humboldt’s 
current on the coast of P^ru, of under currents and the currents 
in the Atlantic, Lieutenant Maury proceeds to discuss the very 
interesting subject of The open sea in the Arctic Ocean.” ^ Di; 
Scoipsby informs us that whales have been caught near Behring^a 
Stfaits with harp^ns in them belonging to ships known to 
cruise in Baffin’s Hay ; and as it has been ascertained that tliero 
whales could not have passed round Cape Horn or the Cape of 
Good ^ope, it follows that they must have travelled in open 
water through tlie Arctic Sea. As an additional argument for an 
open sea near the Pole, our author mentions the existence of . a 
warm under current from the Atlantic into, the Arctic Ocean 
through Davids Straits, and he adds the opinions of Lientenaiit 
De Haven, Captain Penny, and^Dr Kane,' who jfoand an open 
sea in very bign latitudes. Important as these arguments are^ 
* See this Joumal, voh xxvL, p. 486, 497, 440, 441. 
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the existence of an open sea at the North Pole itself may be 
inferred from the existence of two poles of maximum cold^ sur- 
rounded by isothermal lines indicating inci^asing temperatures 
aa we approach the Pole along the cold meridians which pass 
through the poles of cold, and tlie pole of revolution. 

The influence of the saltness of the sea on tlie equilibrium of 
its waters is the subject of Lieutenant Maury's ninth chapter. 
We have already seen that, owing to evaporation from its sur- 
face, which increases the saltness of the sea in certain places, 
and to the introduction of large rivers of fresh water, and heavy 
falls of rain, which diminishes its saltness in others, it must htfve 
various degrees of saltness in different localities. Tlie currents, 
however, which we have described as in the waters which have 
different degrees of saltness, produce sea water of a uniform 
degree of saltness ; so that " the constituents of sea water aix», 
generally speaking, as constant in their proportions as arc the 
components of the atmosphere." In order to explain why the 
sea IS salt and not fresh, Lieutenant Maury suggests that one 
of its purposes was to impart to its w'aters the forces and |>owers 
necessary to make their circulation as complete,” and as per- 
fect as is that of the atmosphere or blood.” In support of his, 
opinion, that the sea has a system of circulation for its waters, 
our author refers to the coral islands, reefs, beds, and atolls of 
the Pacific, built up with materials quarried as lie caresses it, 
by a certain kind of insect from sea water, wliiclf contains 
3^ per cent, of solid matter, supplied by rivers, in tlie form of 
common salt, sulphate and carbonate of lime, magnesia, soda, 
potash, and iron. If fresh supplies of these matcriafs w^ere not 
obtained by currents, the little creatures that build th^ coral 
rocks would perish for want of food before their work was 
finished. 

Did the sea consist of fresh water, a feeble system of circula- 
tion would be produced by heat and evaporation alone, excluding 
the influence of the winds. Surface currents of warm and light 
water would pass from the Eauator to the Pole, and another set 
of under currents, of cooler, dfense, and heavy water, would pass 
from the Poles towards the Equator. But if the sea consistect of 
salt water, which contracts as its temperature is lowered till it 
reaches 23^, a new force is called into play-^ Evaporation in the 
trade wind remoti lowers the sea level, and increases the saltness 

the M. The water thus heavier sinks, while the ligljter 
water rises, producing a v^cal circulation. The raised vapour, 
carried by the currents of air to colder regions, gives to the 
ifeeaa more fresh water as niit4 or. snow, than it returns to the 
atmosphere as vapour. ’ The'sek I^el is thus raised; and being 
depressed in the evaporating regions, a ^stem of suriace currents, 
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moved by gravity alone, passes from the Poles towards the 
Equator. 

If the sea had not been salt from ^^the beginning,” there 
would have been none of the sea shells that cover the top of the 
Andes, or those infusorial deposits which astonish us oy their 
magnitude and extent, and none of the coral islands which adorn 
the Pacific. When the rains dissolve the salts of the earthy and 
the rivers carry them to the sea, the marine insects elaborate 
them into pearls, shells, and corals; and while they are preserv- 
ing the purity of the sea, they assist in the regulation of climates 
ifl parts of the earth far removed from the spots where they dwell. 

Without entering into the question, whence does the sea 
derive its saltness, — whether, according to Darwin, from the 
washings of rains and rivers, Or, as Lieutenant Maury believ^ 
from the Almighty's fiat on the morning of the creation — ^it is 
interesting to notice the quantity of solid matter, in the form of 
salts, which the sea holds in solution. Taking the average depth 
of the ocean at two miles, and its average saline strength at 
three and a half per cent., its salt would cover, to die thichnesB 
of one mile, an area of seven millions of square miles, all of which 
passes into the interstices of sea water without increasing its bulk. 

In a short chapter on The Equatorial Cloud King,” illus- 
trated by his Diagram of the Wiii^,” we liavc the terraqueous 
globe divided into nine portions. . • 

1. TlSfc Equatorial Cloud King, or the Belt of Equatorial 
Calms and Rains, or the Equatorial Doldrums ” pf the sailor, 
— a word which we hope will escape from future treatises on 
the sea. 

2. The Nordi-East Trade Winds. 

3. The Calm Belt of Cancer, — the Horse Latitudes” of the 
sailor. 

4. The prevailing winds from the Equator towards the Nordi 
Pole. 

5. The North Polar Calms. 

6. The Soudi-East Trade Winds. 

7. The Calm Belt of Capricorn. . 

8. The prevailing winds from the Equator towards the South 
Pole. ^ 

9. The South Polar Calms. 

The Eq|uatoriaI Calm Belt is not only the region of calms and 
baffling winds, but also of rains and clouds ; and under its densej 
close, and sultry atmosphere, the Australian emigrants find it 
a frightful grave-yard” for children and delicate’ nas^ngm. 
Under this cloud ring, which encircles the imrtb^ tne themigf . 
meter and barometer stand loiter than in the clear weather on 
either side of it. In the parallels, over wUch it hangs, it pA>- 
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motes the precipitation of rain at certain periods; and 
travelling with the calm belt of the Equator to the north or 
south, it shifts the surface from which the heating rays of the 
sun are to be excluded, and gives a tone to the atmospherical 
circulation of the world, and a vigour to its vegetation.” When 
it has thus left the Equator, the rays of a vertical torrid sun ” 
scorch the earth. Plants wither. Animals die. The mitigat- 
ing cloud ring returns, and the burning rays of the sun are no 
longer received on the surface of the earth, but upon the upper 
surface of the cloud belt. Under this lieating influence the 
clouds melt away and become invisible ; ” the sun’s rays dis- 
solving one set of elevations, and creating another set of depres- 
sions. Were this cloud ring luminous, and seen from one of the 

S lanets, it would, according to Lieut. Mauiy, resemble the King 
f Saturn, the side which is opposite us appearing ^‘jagged, 
rough, and uneven ; ” and it would seem to have a motion con- 
trary to that of the earth. 

In exploring the physical geography of the sea, our author 
accompanies the geologist ^^far away from the sea- shore” to 
study the phenomena presented by the inland basins of the 
earth, the Dead Sea, the Caspian, the Lake of Aral, etc., which 
have no sea drainage, and he proposes to explain their present 
condition by what he calls ^^the geological agency of the winds.” 
The Dead Sei^ the most interesting of these basins, is 1500 feet 
beneath the general sea level of the earth. The geoloff st refers 
this remaVkable depression to forces of elevation or subsidence 
which have resided in the vicinity of the basin; but Lieut. 
Mauiy supposes, and endeavours to show, tliat these forces have 
come from the sea in the other hemisphere, through the agency 
of the winds. He supposes that the amount of precipitation (of 
rain,snow, dew, etc.) upon the -water-shed of the Dead Sea, etc., 
was, at some former period, greater than its present annual 
amount of evaporation, and he asks, from what part of the sea 
did that excess of va]K>ur come ? and what has cut off that supply, 
since the amount of evaporation is equal to that of precipitation, 
and the Isvel of this and other rock seas is as permanent as that 
of the ocean f If the Dead Sea formerly sent a river to the 
ocean, it would carry off the excess of precipitation over the 
vapour raised, and carried away by the winds. According to 
our author, *^the salt-beds, the water-marks, the geological for- 
mations, and other facts traced upon the tablets of the rocks, 
indicate , plainly that the Dead Sea and the Caspian bad upon 
theqpi in former periods more idmndant rains than they now 
^ve and he is of opinion that the 8Qtq>ly has not been cut off 
'l^.the elevation or depression of the^Dead Sea basin, and that 
^e upheaval oC moantajni nuigee and continmita across tho' 
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course of the winds has, by means of the winds produced upon 
inland lakes, the effect which would be occasioned by a greater 
or less amount of moisture. 

As an example of drainage that has been cut off, and an 
illustration of the process by which precipitation and evaporation 
are equalised, our author takes the case of the Salt Lake of- 
Utah, the basin of which is now salting up, and from which 
there is said to be the appearance of an old channel which once 
conducted its waters to the sea. If such a river existed, some 
cause must have operated to stop the supply of moisture, the 
excess of which was carried off by the river. Our author con- 
ceives that if the Sierra Nevada, the mountains to the west of 
the lake, now stand higher than they formerly did, and if the 
winds which fed the Salt Lake vall^ with moisture had to pass 
over the mountains, a less quantity of vapour w’ould be carried 
across them than when the isummit of the range was lower and 
warmer. In like manner, our author supposes that the Dead 
Sea, and the great inland basins of Asia, may have been deprived 
of the vapour which they once received when they were emptied 
by rivers into the sea, by the elevation of the South American 
continent, and the upheaval of its mountains.' The elevation of 
the Andes has thus made Western Peru a rainless country, and 
Atacama a desert, by stopping the vapours of the ocean which 
fed them with moisture ; and in the opinion of Lieutenant Maury, 
who adduces various ingenious arguments in support of it, it is 
the influence of the same range that has depressea the waters of 
the inland basins of Asia. According to geological speculations, 
the upheaval of one continent is supposed to be accompanied 
W the depression of another, as exhibited in the islands of the 
Ricific ; and therefore, if we adopt the view'^s of our author, we 
must take it for granted that no continent was depressed to the 
west of the^Dead Sea when South America rose from the ocean. 
If the winds have the geological agencies now ascribed to them, 
our author conceives that they may instruct ns in the chronology 
of geological events which have taken place in different hemi- 
spheres, telling us which be the older — the Andes watching 
the stars with their hoary heads, or the Dead Sea sleeping ujpori 
its ancient ]||pds of crystal salt.’’ 

The D^ths of tho Ocean,” whether they underlie the pure 
azure of the Indian seas, or the tronbled current of the Gulf 
Stream, or the tangled sea-weeds which mat the Safnasso Sea, 
have a peculiar interest to the naturalist. While the land is the 
abode of vegetable, the sea is the home of animal life. In tile 
sea bottoms, indeed, of the temperate 'Udnes, vegetation is pectti 
liarly luxuriant; but in the tropical otiMins the grandeur ancT 
abundance of marine life is more preniinetit stilL Whatever 
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is beautiAiI, wondrous^ and uncommon in the great classes of 
fish and echinoderms, jelly-fishes and polypes, and molluscs of 
eveiy kind, is crowded into the warm and crystal waters of the 
tropical ocean, — rests in the white sands, clothes the rough cliffs, 
clings where the room is already occupied, like a parasite, upon 
the first comers, or swims through the shallows and depths of 
the elements, while the mass of the vegetation is of a far inferior 
magnitude.”^ On land, the animal kingdom is more widely dif- 
fused than the vegetable ; but the arctic seas swarm with whales, 
seals, sea-birds, fishes, and countless numbersof the lower animals, 
even where the ice has obliterated every trace of vegetation. As 
we descend, too, from the surface, vegetable life disapjwars much 
sooner than animal ; and from its hollows, which no ray illumes, 
the sounding lead attests the abundance of living infusoria. 

While almost every comer of the land had been visited and 
explored by man, .the bottom of vwhat the sailom call blue 
water was utterly unknown to us. English, French, and Dntcli 
navigators had attempted to fathom the deep sea, hut their 
methods could not be relied upon beyond depths of eight or ten 
thousand feet ; and even after great improvements had been 
made on the sounding apparatus in the United States, it was 
found that under currents prevented the lead from reaching the 
bottom, by carrying it out in the direction of the current. That 
this was the cese, was proved by direct experiment. Lieutenant 
Walsh, of the U. S. Navy, with an iron wire sounding line 
eleven miles long, could not find the bottom at 34,000 feet. 
Lieutenant Berryman failed also in mid ocean” vrith a line 
39,000 feet in length; and Lieutenant Parker, in the same 
region, ran out a line *50,000 feet long without reaching the 
bottom. In order to solve the interesting problem of the sea’s 
depth, the Congress of the United States authorised the employ- 
ment of three, public vessels ; and, after the investigations were 
completed, the following plan was adopted : — Every vessel that 
desires it is furnislied with a quantity of sounding twine (600 
feet to the pound), marked at eve^y len^h of 600 fathoms, 
and wound on reels of 10,000 fathoms each. One end of the 
twine is attached to a cannon ball of 32 or 68 lbs., as a plummet, 
which is to be thrown overboard from a boat (not frqm the ship), 
and sufiered to uncoil the twine as fast as it will. Wben the bail 
r^hes the bottom, it is detached, and of course lost. By measur- 
ing the quantity of twine left on the reel, and subtracting it from 
the wliole length, we have the required depth of the sea, ^^at the 
exmnse of one cannon ball end a few pounds of common twine.” 

^carrying out e* system of deep-sea soundings, it was the 
practice to record the .time taken by every hundred fathoms to 

1 8chli^deii> p. 408, by Ifsoiy. 
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be uncoiled from the reel — a reel of the same size and make/’ 
and sinker or cannon ball of the same shape and weight, being 
always used. By this means the following law of descent was 
established : — ' 

Average Time of descent. Number of Feet descended. 

2 min. 21 sec. 2,400 to 3,000. 

3 „ 26 „ 6,000 „ , 6,600. 

4 „ 29 „ 10,800 „ 11,400. 

As the under currents in the ocean would sweep the line out 

horizontally at an uniform rate, while the cannon ball would dr^g 
it down at a decreasing rate according to the preceding law, the 
observer was able to discover when the line was carried out by 
the influence of the current or drift alone, and thus to determine 
the true depths at whicl^ experiments were made. In this way 
it was placed beyond a doubt, that the dentil of the sea was not 
so great as it had been found to be by tiie imperfect methods 
formerly employed, and that the greatest depths which had been 
reached were in the North Atlantic Ocean, and did not exceed 
25,000 feet, oy four wiles and three quarters. The deepest place 
in the ocean is considered by Lieut. Maury to be between the 
parallels of «35^ and 40'’ of north latitude, immediately to the 
south of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 

Having thus succeeded in reaching the bottom of the sea, an 
additional contrivance was required to bring up specimens of the 
^ materials of which it was composed. This w^as accomplished by 
Mr Brooke, of tlie U.S. Navy, by means of his Deep Sea Sound- 
ing Apparatus.” At the end of the tubular iron rod which passes 
through the cannon ball sinker, is placed a cup containing a 
little soap or tallow, called arming^ to which the specimens of 
the sea bottom adhere, and are brought up, after the ball has 
been detached from the rod. By means of this apparatus, specie- 
mens have been obtained from depths of more than three miles,. 
— some from the Coral Sea of the Indian Archipelago, and some 
from the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

Among the sea basins of the ocean, that of the Atlantic, the 
most frequented, has a peculiar interest, and is the subiect of 
long and interesting chapter in the Geography of the Sea.*’ 
Lieut. Mai||y has given us an qrographic prelection of its bottom, 
in which the" soundings are i*epresented by four diffe^rent demes 
of shade. The darkest^ which is nearest the shore line, indicaN 
ing depths less than 6000 feet ; the next^ those less than IS, 000 
feet; the t/urd, those less than 18,000 feet; and the or 
lightest, those nob greater than 24,000 feet. From the blank 
space north of Nova Scotia and the Grand . Banks of Newfomu^ 
iand, vety deep water has been reported, i The deepest pact 
probably between the Bermuda Isles and the Grand Banks, la 
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another plate Lieut. Mauiy has given a vertical section of the 
Atlantic, showing the contrasts of its bottom with the sea-level in 
a line from Mexico, across Yucatan, Cuba, San Domingo, and 
the Cape de Yerd Islands, to a point in the coast of Africa, in 
the-parallel of 16° of north latitude. The importance of this 
STOtem of deep-sea sounding has been recently impressed upon 
the public minjjl, and may be regarded as one of the many proofs 
constantly presenting themselves, that there is no branch of phy- 
sical knowledge which will not sooner or later iind a practical 
and social application. In the soundings of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, the bold engineer who has faith in the resources of science, 
has seen the practicability of laying a cable across its bottom, 
from Cape Clear in Ireland, to Oape Kace in Newfoundland, a 
distance of one thousand six hundred aryl forty miles / Between 
these capes there is a remarkable steppe or ridge, already known 
as the TeUgraphie Ptateau, above which there is not more than 
10,000 or 12,000 feet, or two miles of water. A company of 
enterprising and wealthy individuals has already been organised 
to cany a submarine cable across this plateau, and they have 
made a contract with a party in England to deliver to them in 
Jnne 1858 a telegraphic cable of the required length ; and, not- 
withstanding the failure of their first attempt, we cannot doubt 
that it will be ultimately successful. 

In connection with this elevated ridge across the Atlantic, 
there is a ridge on t}ie land which runs nearly, if not entirely, 
around tlie earth.” Leaving America between 45° and .'>0° N., 
it includes Great Britain, separates the drainage of the Arctic 
Ocean from the drainage southwards, and forms a chain of steppes 
and mountains extending across the continent of Asia, and disa])- 
pearing in the Pacific. It was in the subaqueous part of the 
ridge that Brooke’s sounding apparatus brought up calcareous 
shells of the IToratniniferse, while in the Coral Sea the silicious 
infusoria and the Polythalamia were obtained ; and more recently 
Lieutenant Berryman has found obsidian, pumice, etc., forming a 
line of volcanic cinders a thousand miles long, and stretching 
wholly across the Gulf Stream where the submarine cable is to 
he laid. Lieutenant Maury and others have found it difficult to 
determine the source of these volpanio materials. Occupying a 
line so extended, it is not unreasonable to suppose that sub- 
marine volcanoes were situated in or near the place where their 
juoducts have been found. The niecimens of animalcular life 
obtained firom various seas idaoe it My<md a doubt that the bed 
ocsean is a vast oemqteiy consisting almost entirely of there* 
owns oFiniusoria; apdthe unateaded appearance of these shells, 

’ and the almost total absence of any spnd or other matter, seems to 
show that die bottom bf the. deep eea'is in a state of pm^t repose. 
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Although our author, in his chapters on the Atmosphere, and 
on Land and Sea Breezes, lias treated generally of the Trade 
Winds, etc., and the Calm Belts which limit them, he devotes 
a long and valuable chapter to their more particular considera- 
tion, and their connection with the monsoons and other winds 
which prevail in different parts of the globe. The results at 
which he has arrived are exhibited in a Chart of the Winds and 
their routes in every part of the ocean, — the North-East Trades 
— the South-East iS’ades — the South-East and South-West 
Monsoons — the North-East and South-West Monsoons<— the 
])rovailiiig Westerly Winds, and the routes and average passage 
of ships (in days) bound to different ports in the Atlantic, Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. The Monsoons are those winds which blow 
(luring one half of the year from one direction, and during the 
other half from nearly an opposite direction. These winds are 
generally formed from trade winds. When a trade wind is 
turned from its regular course, from one quadrant to another, or 
draivn in by overheated districts, it is regarded as a monsoon.” 
When the monsoons j^ve blown for five months, and become 
settled, both they and the trade wdnds which they replace are 
called monsoons. M. Dove considers the S.W. monsoon as the 
8.E. trade wind ; and Lieutenant Jansetj, that the N. W. monsoon 
is a similar deflection of the N.E. trade wind. The monsoons are 
produced by the overheated regions in Africa, Asia,»and America ; 
and their occurrence may always be known from the time when 
it is the hottest season in these localities. 

The phenomenon called the Changing of the Monshons^ is 
beautifully described by Lieutenant Jansen, and quoted by our 
author. Gusts of wind arise, and are followed by calms. 
Thunder-storms occur day and night. Water-spouts, often 200 
yards high and 20 feet wide, but sometimes 700 yards high and 50 
yards wide, are formed by clouds descending in a tunnel form, and 
appearing to lap the water with their black mouths. When the 
wind prevents their^formation, wind or air-spouts, more danger- 
ous than water-spouts, shoot up like an arrow, and the sea makes 
vain attempts to keep them back. Lashed into fury, the sea. 
marks with foam the path of the conflicting elements, and roars 
with the noise of its water-spouts.^ 

The climates of the sea, discussed in Lieutenant Maury’s fl[f- 
teenth chapter, differ greatly from those of the land. At sea, 
March is the coldest, and September the warmest . month ; 
whereas, on land, February is the coldest, and August the 

1 Lieutenant Jansen has observed a current hot die air as lemarh^le as thi^ 
of theX^ulf Stream in she sea. This atmosphetirnd mUf stream, as Ideutehatit 
Maury calls it, is in the south-east trade winds of oe Atiautle^ and extmi^ 
from the Cape in a direct line to the Eqi^ator* The hpniiiiravdpbouiid Indiamaa 
arails himself of it, as the Earopeaa-bouni Ameficaii diate of the Gulf Stream. 
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wannest The reason of this is obvious. After winter, the solid 
dry land receives more heat from the sun in the day than it 
radiates at night, and hence it accumulates till it reaches its 
maximum in August. It is otherwise, however, with the sea. 
In it the surplus of summer heat is stored up to alleviate the 
severity of winter, and its waters increase in warmth for a month 
after the solid earth has begun to cool. On account of the great 
(quantity of sea surface raised to a high temperature on tlie north 
side of the Equator compared with that on the south side, the 
summer in the Northern is hotter than that in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. In the Atlantic this is undoubtedly the case ; but in 
tlie Pacific observations are not sufficiently numerous to enable 
us to compare the temperatures of the two hemispheres in which 
it lies. 

If we consider the ocean as a mass of water influenced only hy 
heat and cold^ it is obvious that it must be subject to certain 
surface movements different from those currents of which we 
have treated. An object, such as a floating bottle, set adrift at 
the Equator, and uninfluenced by the winds, would be carried to 
the fixed ice near the Poles, and would travel back by the same 
influences to the warm waters at the Equator. Lieutenant 
Mauiy has given an interesting map to illustrate the circulation 
of the ocean under the sole influence of heat and cold, and to 
indicate the routes by which the heated waters of the Torrid 
Zone escape to> the regions of cold, and the great channel ways” 
by which tlie same waters return again to the Equator. Accord- 
ing to the best information which Lieutenant Maury has obtained, 
the velocity of these heated and cooled currents is, at an average, 
only four knots a day^ and rather less than more. The immense 
body of warm waters in the middle of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, which give birth to the drift currents, arc regarded by 
our author as the womb of the sea, teeming with organic life, so 
thickly distributed as to give crimson, brown, black, or white 
colours to the waters which bear it.” These coloured patches 
often extend as far as the eye can reach. One of these white 
spaces, 23 miles long, resembled a plain covered with snow. Its 
water was crowded with luminous worms and insects, some of 
the serpents” being six inches lonj;. Other mtehes that are 
pink coloured contain well-defined animalcules. The colour of the 
Ked Sea is derived from a delicate kind of sea weed, and that of 
the Yellow Sea from a similar cause. 

Under the head of Drift Cunents, Lieutenant Maury describes 
a^eonunotion in the water,' called ^^Tide Rips,” reyealing a con- 
of tides or currents. They are generally found nea^r the 
eqtiatorial calms, starting imwithpiUanj^wind, and moving along 
at the rate of fiO miles an hour with a roaring nois^ as if they 
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would dash over the frail bark, helplessly flapping its sails against 
the masts.” To other unexplained movements of the sea, the 
name of Bores and Eagres has been given. The Bores of India, 
of the Bay of Fundy, and of the Amazon, are the most remark- 
able. They are tremulous tidal waves, which roll in periodi- 
cally from the sea, engulphing deer, horse, and other wila beasts 
that frequent the beach. The name Eagre is given to the Bore 
of Tsieti-Tang river. It attains its greatest magnitude opposite 
to the city of Hang-chau, one of the busiest in Asia ; and when 
it appears, it is announced with loud shouts from the sailors, 
drowned in its noise of thunder. All work comes to a stand. 
A wall, like one of chalk, or rather a cataract, 4 or 5 "miles 
across and 30 feet high, advances with a velocity of 25 miles an 
hour. It passes up the river in an instant with diminishing 
velocity, occasionally reaching a point 80 miles distant from the 
city. "The rise and fall of the w^ave is sometimes 40 feet at 
Hang-chau, and it is supposed to be produced by a peculiar 
configuration of the river and its estuary. 

After describing these movements, and others equally inex- 
plicable, pur author, rather fancifully, regards tliem as the 
pulsation of the great sea-heart, which may perhaps assist in 
giving circulation to its waters through the immense system of 
aqueous veins and arteries that run between the equatorial, and 
polar regions.” In the machinery which governs the sea, the 
sunshine, the clouds without rain, the day and night, with their 
heating and radiating processes, are the cogs and notched 
wheels which confpose it, and which, amid all the jarrings of the 
elements, preserve in harmony the exquisite adaptations of the 
ocean.^ 

There is no branch of the Geography of the Sea more interest- 
ing to the reader, or more important to the mariner, than that 
wmch treats of the rotatory storms, and the hurricanes of the 
ocean. Our author treats of them in a very imperfect manner, 
and in a veiy brief chapter. It consists chiefly of a long extract 
from Lieut. Jansen’s work, in which no reference is made to 

^ On his Chart exhibiting the sea-drift our author has also marked the most 
fayourite places of resort for the right whale and the sperm whah^ the former 
occurring in cold, and the latter in warm water. Cold water fish being more 
edible than those of warm water, we see on the Chart the places which are most 
favoured with good fish markets. In the course of these investigations,** says 
Lieutenant Maury, ** the discovery was made that the Torrid Zone is to the 
right whale as a sea of fire, through which he cannot pass ; that the ri^t whale 
of the Northom Hemisphere and that of the Southern are two different animals ; 
and that the sperm whale has never been known to doable the Cape of Qom 
H ope— ‘he doubles Cape Horn.** ' * * ' 

In the Drift and Whale Chart onr author has marked alatge/space between 
New Zealand and Che southern part of America as a desakSs region^ in which 
mariners find fkw signs of l\fs m|ts sea or air. The meridiauof 120* west lon- 
gitude, an4 the parallel of 46* south latitude, pass through j|s middle point. 
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the valoable labours of the late Mr Bedfield^ of New York, of 
Professor James Esp^ of Washington, or of our distinguished 
countryman, Sir William Reid. The typhoons or white s'qualls 
of the China seas are furious ^ales of wind, arising from disturb* 
ances of the atmoroherical equilibrium generated among the arid 
plains of Asia. T^iicir influence extends to the China seas, which 
are included in the region of the monsoons of the Indian Ocean ; 
and during the changes of th^ monsoons the typhoons and 
white squalls prevail. 

The Cyclones of the Indian Ocean, or the Mauritius hurri- 
canes, take place during the contest between tlie trade wind and 
monsoon force, at the changing of the monsoon, and when 
neither force has gained the ascendency. At this period of tlic 
year the winds “ seem to rage with a fury that’ would break up 
the very fountajus of the deep.” * The W est India hurricanes take 
place when the monsoons are at their height. The trade wind 
smd monsoon ferces now pull in opposite directions, and most 
]H>werful I'cvnlsions of the atmosphere are required to restore the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere. The hurricanes in the North 
Atlantic Ocean take place during the African monsoons, and 
those of the South Indian Ocean in the opposite season of the 
year, during the prevalence of the north-west monsoons of the 
East Indian Archipelago. This coincidence of hurricanes with 
monsoons is supposed by Jansen to indicate that the one disturb- 
ance is the ca'nse of the other. In the rotatory storms north of 
the Equator, the motion is from the right hand to the left ; and 
in those to the south of the Equator, from th(f left hand to the 
r^ht, like the hands of a watch. Judging from the Stonn and 
Rain Charts of the Atlantic, the half of the earth's atmosphere 
which covers the Northern Hemisphere is in a much less stable 
condition than that which covers the Southern. “ There are, as 
a role, more rains, more gales of wind, more calms, more fogs, 
and more thunder and lightning, in the North than in the South 
Atlantic.” 

We regret that our limits will not permit ns to give an 
account of the researches of the authors we have already men- 
tioned, on the snbjegt of the Cyclones or Rotatory Storms. So 
.eariy as 1838, Sir William Reid suggested to the Eakt India 
Company that they should take steps to trace the storm tracks 
in the Indian seas. ’ The suggestion was adopted; and all tte 
p6^rs of the Company, dvuand military, were instruct^ to 
and their obsmrvatuma tq .Fiddington at Calcutta, himself 


: » Mr Bedfleld’i nsaw b eahr oBce veCtmd to la a note. 
'ylaoasofflisMliantoiiss.BCtosipiMiMlbfiudHatheao itAJ«SiMi niiiiMi 
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an able seaman, who undertook the task of collecting them, and 
publishing the results. After communicating numerous memoirs 
on the subject to the Journal of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal^ he 
published an abstract of the wnole in his valuable work, entitled 
The Saih't^s Ilmm-Book of the Law of Storms in all parts of the 
World. The late Mr W. C. Redfield of New York had previously 
devoted much time to the same subject, and published various 
important works on the storms of tlie West Indies and the 
coasts of the United States.^ Colonel Capper® had, so early as 
1801, attempted to show, that the hurricanes of the East were 
great whirlwinds ; and he merely hinted at the idea, that they 
"had a progressive motion. Mr Redfield, whose position on the 
Atlantic coast, gave him the finest opportunities of observing 
these phenomena, came to the conclusion, that the hurricanes of 
the West Indies were, like those of the Indian Seas, great whirl- 
winds, and that the whole of the revolving mass of atmosphere 
advanced with a progressive motion from south-west to north- 
east ; and hence he draws the conclusion, that the direction of the 
wind at a particular place^ forms no part of the essential character 
of the storm^ and is, in all cases, compounded of both the rotative 
and progressice velocities of the storm, m the mean ratio of these 
velocities. In the further prosecution of this subject, he was led 
to tlie important result, that the great circuits of wind, of which 
the trade winds form an integral part, arc nearly uniform in all 
the gi'cat oceanic basins, and that the course of*these circuits, 
and of their stormy gyration, is, in the Southern Hemisphere, in 
a COUNTER DTUKCTION to those in the Northern one, producing 
a cort'esiwnding difference in the general phases of storms and 
winds in the two Hemispheres.^ 

Our distinguished countryman, Sir William Reid, was led to 
study tliis subject, in consequence of being employed at Bar- 
badoes to re-establish the Government buildings olown down by 
the hurricane of 1831, in which 1477 persons perished in the 
short space of seven hours. Impressed with the conviction that 
Mr Redfield’s views were correct, he endeavoured to verify 
them, not only by projections, on a large scale, of the facts given 
by the American author, but by facts tal^en iroiu the logs of 
British ships furnished to him by the Admiralty. By thu# 
grouping tne various phenomena of nnmerous storms, he con- 
vinced himself of their rotatory and progressive character, and 

^ See Sillimau’s vols. xx. nad xxi. ; Blant’s Amtiean Coast PUo^ I2th 

edition, pp. 626-629; and The United States Navdl Magazwe. 

* On the Winds and Monsoons. 1801. 

' The Enfflish reader who'hae not. access to Mr Bedfidd’s works, will And a 
pretty fhll detract of their contents la a review of thein,«entitled, On the Sta* 

. tistics and Philosophy of Stormtk written by author of this article, and pub* 

lished in the Edinburgh Remwfor Jam/org 1839, vol. UvfiL, pp» 406-432. 

VOL. XXVIII. NO. LVI. 2 K 
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airiTed at the conclusioo, that they derive their destractive 
power from their rotatory force, and that the storms south of the 
equator revolve in a contrary direction — namely, from left to 
right — to that which they take in the Northern Hemisphere. 
These views seem to have been generally adopted by meteoro- 
lo^sts, with the exception of Professor Espy, who maintains that, 
in the hurricanes supposed to be rotatory, the winds blow to a 
certain point, and that the idea of the rotation and translation 
of great bodies of air is inconsistent with the observed pheno* 
mena. Dr Hare, and our able countryman, hfr Russell of 
Kilwhiss,^ have adopted the same opinion ; and several meteoro- 
logists who had embraced the rotatory theory, have evinced a 
disposition to abandon it. 

Having shown his readers how the winds blow and the cur- 
rents run in all parts of the sea. Lieutenant Maury exhibits, in an 
interesting chart, the principal routes across the ocean ; the great 
end and aim of all his researches being the shortening of pas- 
sages, and the improvement of navigation. The routes are 
marked by the figures of vessels, upon which are engraven the 
average passage in days, and which are crossed by lines that 
show whether the prevailing direction of the wind be adverse or 
fair. The winds and currents which are met with in these routes 
are so well understood, that vessels sailing, with the same desti- 
nation, on difierent days of the w'eek, may count upon coming 
up and meeting one another at difierent parts of their route. If 
two ship, for example, sail from New York to California, the 
one a week after the other, the faster of the two will make up to 
the other ; and they will cross each other’s paths many times, 
the tracks of the two vessels being sometimes so nearly the same, 
that, when projected on the chart, they would appear almost 
coincident. 

The route from New York to California is 15,000 miles in 
length. It i^” says Lieutenant Maury, ** the great race-course 
of ue ocean. Some of the most glorious trials of speed and 
prowess that the world ever witnessed among ship that * walk 
the waters,’ have taken place over it. Here the modem clipper 
ship— the noblest work that has ever come from the han^ of 
man — has been sent, guided by the fights of sci^ce, to contend 
with the elements, to outstrip steam, and astonish the world. 
The most celebrated shiprace that has ever heen seen, came off 
nmn this course in the autumn of 1852, when four splendid new 
cuppr ship put to sea from Naw York, bound for California. 

*lf»rAAmtriea—it$ Agrteukare tmd OHmUa. By Bobert Bunell, KilwhUs. 
E^bai^ 1857. si^Meatli .^isj^ of this excellent work, entitled, 

(XrnaU ^ North Ameriea, and iUnitmted with nnneioiu dleamns, will be read 
with fte deepeet inteiet| 1^ erety aeteordlogjM. 
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They were ably commanded. • . . Like steeds^ that know 
their riders, they were handled with the roost exquisite skill and 
judgment. Each being put upon her mettle from< the start, was 
driven under the seaman’s whip and spur at full speed over a 
course that it would take them three long rnontns to run.” 
Lieutenant Maury has given a minute and interesting account of 
this race, detailing all the adverse and favourable events which 
occurred in the voyage of each ship ; and he concludes it with 
the following observation : — Here are three- ships, sailing on 
different days, bound over a trackless waste of ocean for some* 
15,000 miles or more, and depending alone on the fickle winds 
of heaven, as they are called, to waft them along; yet, like 
travellers on the land, bound upon the same journey, they pass* 
and repass, fall in with and recognise each other by the way ; 
and, what perhaps is still more remarkable, is the fact, that these 
ships should, throughout that great distance, and under the 
wonderful vicissitudes of climates, winds, and currents which 
they encountered, have been so skilfully navigated, that, in 
looking back at their management, I do not find a single occasion 
on which they could have been better handled.” 

In concluding this interesting chapter, our author mentions a 
remarkable fact, illustrative of the accuracy of the knowledge 
which we now possess concerning the force, set, and direction 
both of winds and currents, lie had calculated the detour 
which these three vessels would have to make, on account of 
adverse winds, between New York and their place of crossing 
the Equator. The whole distance was, according to his com- 
putation, 4115 miles. One of the ships reached the E(]^uator 
after sailing 4077 miles, and the other after sailing 4099 miles — 
the one within thirty-eight, and the other within sixteen milea 
of the computed distance. 

Such is a brief analysis of Lieutenant Maury’s able and valuable 
work — the foundation of a new science, which cannot fail to be 
cultivated with ardour, because all nations, whether maritime or 
inland, have the deepest interest in its advancement. It is no 
slight merit to ^ave collected, as our author has done, the 
numerous and important facts which constitute the " Geography 
of the Sea,” and to have deduced from them general views of the. 
economy of the ocean, and practical rules for its navimtion ; 
but Lieutenant Maury is entitled to the higher praise, oFliaving 
organised, in the United States, a numerous staff of observers, to 
prosecute his favourite inquiries,, and of having successfully 
appealed to the sympathy and co-operation of the most import- ' 
ant maritime communities. 

In bringing under the notice of our readers works (ff sudi 
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transcendent merit as that of Lieutenant Maury, we are never dis- 
posed to view them with a- critical eye, and have seldom exer- 
cised the unenviable and much abused privilege of our craft. 
Kegarding the Geography of the Sea,” however, as a standard 
work, which must pass through many editions, and receive many 
corrections and adaitions from every sea-faring observer, we feel 
that we are, in some degree, confening a favour on its author, 
by a frank expression of the sentiments with which we have 
perused it. As a w'ork on general physics, in which new 
phenomena are to be referred to established laws, we arc dis- 
posed to think that it requires some revision, both with regard 
to its theoretical deductions, and the grouping of the facts which 
are supposed to authorise them. Lieutenant Maury himself fre- 
quently tells us that his views, on certain points, are merely 
provisional, and adopted till some better explanation is obtained ; 
but this process is hardly compatible with the principles of the 
inductive philosophy, and we would rather have. facts without 
causes, than facts but provisionally explained. 

In the structure and composition of the work, too, there is 
considerable repetition, both of the facts and theories which it 
contains. We find the same ideas sometimes repeated in the 
same pa^, and frequently in difierent parts of the volume ; and, 
thougn Glaring in the religious conviction, we cannot bring our- 
selves to approve of the reiterated calls which the author makes 
upon us to admire the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, in 
the currents of the ocean and of the air, and in the part which 
they play in the amelioration of climates, and in the other 
beneficent arrangements and adaptations which human interests 
demand. Sentiments so just and noble, we cannot but feel and 
admire. The great globe and all that it inherits,” is a mechan- 
ism as complete as any of its individual organisms; and the 
hurricanes, the thunderstorms, the famines, and the pestilences, 
at which humanity shudders, are as essential parts of its mighty 
frame, as the nerves, and arteries, and muscles, of organic life. 
To know and to cherish this great truth, is an acquisition of no 
ordina^ value ; but it may be unwise to weaken it by repetition, 
and stiU less wise to insist upon our admiring speculative adap- 
tations, which, in the progress of science, may turn out to be 
imaginary. 

In the character of our author^s mind, marked by strong 
religious convictions, we discover the source of another imper- 
fection in his work^ to which we have felt some difficulty in 
referring.^ It is now, we think, almost universally admitted, 
and certainly by men of the soundest faith, as well as by 
devoted bdievers in the verbal inspiration of the sacred 
writings^ that the Bible was not intended to teach us the truths 
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of science. The geologist has sought in vain for geological 
truth in the inspirations of Moses^ and the astronomer has equally 
failed to discover in Scripture the facts and laws of his science. 
Our author, however, seems to think otherwise, and has taken 
the opposite side, in the unfortunate controversy which still .rages 
between the divine and the philosopher. Even on the subject 
of winds and waves, he quotes the authority of the sacred page, 
and this so frequently, that we cannot produce a better antidote 
to his views, and a better argument in support of our own, than 
by a simple quotation of the passages in which he appeals to 
Scripture : — 

The Bible,” says our author, frequently makes allusion to 
the laws of nature, their operation and effects. But such allusions 
arc often so wrapt in the folds of the peculiar and graceful drapery 
with which its language is occasionally clothed, that the meaning, 
though peeping out fioin its thin covering all the while, yet lies, 
in some sense, concealed, until the light and revelations of science 
arc thrown upon it; then it bursts out, and strikes us with 
exquisite force and beauty^ 

As our knowledge of nature and her laws has increased, so 
has our understanding of many passages in the Bible been im- 
proved. The Psalmist called the earth the ^ Round World 
yet for ages it was the most damnable heresy for Christian men 
to say the w'orld was round ; and, finally, sailors circumnavigated 
the globe, nroved the Bible to be right, and saved Christian men 
of science iroin the stake. 

^ Canst thou tell the sweet influence of the Pleiades?’ As- 
tronomers of the present day, if they have not answered this 
question, have thrown so much light upon it as to show that, if 
ever it be answered by men, we must consult the science of 
astronomy. It has been recently all but proven,^ that the earth 
and sun,‘with their splendid retinue of comets, satellites, and 
planets, are all in motion around some point or centre of attrac- 
tion inconceivably remote, and that that point is in the direction 
of the star Alcyone, one of the Pleiades ! Who but an astrono- 
mer, then, could tell their ^ sweet influences?’ 

And as for the general system of atmospherical circulation, 
which 1 have been so long endeavouring to describe, the Bible 
tells it all in a single sentence : ^ The wind goeth towards the 
south, and turneth about unto the north ; it whirleth about con- 
tiniiallvy and the wind returncth again according to its circuits.’ 

— Eceles. i. 6. . . • Have 1 not, therefore, very good grounds 

* ’ * • 

1 This is mt the opinion of Astronomers. It is a specnlatipn of IL M«dler, 
a German Astronomer. The central point vefefred to is situated between the 
stars 9 and /» Hereutuy at a quarter of the apparent distance of these stars ftom 
w Uerculis. See this Jowmi, vol iv. p. 23% voL vL p. 241, and vol viil. p. 882. 
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for the opinion, that the * wind in her circuits,’ though apparently 
to ns never so wayward, is as obedient to law, and as subservient 
to order, as was the morning stars when they ‘ sang together.’ ” 

Among the nations that sent representatives to the Brussels 
Conference, and agreed to co-operate with the United States 
in carrying on an uniform system of observations at sea, our 
own country stood conspicuous, and we are glad to say that 
a Meteorological Department was added to the Board of Trade, 
and placed under the able superintendence of Kear-Admiral 
Fitzroy, for the purpose of carrying on this important under- 
taking. The Board has already issued several valuable works 
and when we consider the vast extent of the shipping interest of 
Great Britain, its numerous vessels of war and of commerce, we 
have no doubt that a body of facts will be collected respecting 
the currents, winds, and hurricanes of the ocean, which, while it 
will improve the art of navigation, and add to our knowledge of 
the physical geography of tnc terraqueous globe, will also give 
additional security to the life and property so largely exposed to 
the abnormal influences of the elements. There is no branch of 
administration of more value to the state than that which has 
been so recently intrusted to the Board of Trade ; and we trust 
that the ephemeral governments, to which English interests seem 
destined to bei^committed, will not forget, in their struggles for 
power, that a permanent reputation may be pined b^ those 
peaceful achievements which contribute to tiie happiness of 
society and the wealth of nations. We do not now ask them, as 
we have often done in these pages, to take an interest in those 
abstract sciences which sooner or later find a social and practical 
application. Theydiave hitherto failed to appreciate what we 
unwillingly think seems above their comprehension, and we must 
wait in pa^ence till a better education wall place the statesmen 
and senators of another generation on a level with the advisers of 
foreign princes, who have endowed the sciences and the arts as 
the most enduring sources of national greatness. 

1 These ptd>lieations are enumerated in the list of works placed at the head 
of this artiele. 
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Art. VI. — Parlimnmtary Government^ considered in reference 

to a Reform in Parliament By Earl Gr£T. London : 

Bentley, 1858. 

A POLITICAL treatise by an eminent public man ought to be 
peculiarly instructive ; inasmuch as its theoretic reasoning must, 
in a greater or less degree, be guided by direct experience. The 
British statesmen of this generation rarely condescend to con- 
tribute to political literature, except in the shape of contro- 
versial essays, directed simply to a defence of theit respec- 
tive opinions. This characteristic of the leading men in either 
House, is unfbi*tunately on the increase. Since the appearance 
of Mr Gladstone’s State and Church,” twenty years ago, 
no important work on the public interests of this countiy, 
although the occasions have not been wanting, has appearra 
from the pen of any of our statesmen. The treatises of Sir 
G. C. Lewis are entirely of an abstract character. This change, 
there is no doubt, has partially resulted from the ^reat develop- 
ment of the newspaper press, which tends to anticipate all other 
political criticisms than those which are delivered within the 
walls of Parliament. It follows that nearly the whole benefit 
which legislation can derive from the dispassionate treatment 
of political questions in literature, must be derived from pure 
theorists. 

It may be doubted whether this growing characteristic does 
not apply, with equal force (mutatis mutandis)^ even to the school 
of French statesmen. The insecurity of government in France, 
which renders the political controversies of the day wider in that 
country than in our own, commensurately widens also the breach 
between political parties. Questions which here are ministerial, 
are dynastic there. French statesmen, driven from office, are 
more often driven into exile; while British statesmen, driven 
from office, become sometimes more prominent in opposition. An ’ 
exiled statesman has not only more leisure (where indeed exile 
is not attended by poverty) to examine political questions on 
paper than a statesman active in opposition; he is npt onl^ 
deprived of all other means of openly influencing opinion in his 
own country; but iha party questions in which his own fortunes 
are involvea demand a treatment proportionately more compre-' 
hensive. The party spirit, therefore, which develops itseli in 
inquiries into the general philosophy^ of government m thq noli- 
ideal writings of French statesmen, is but the analogue of tim 
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party>8pirit which rarely penetrates beyond questions of detful, 
in the essays and pamphlets of public men iu this country. 

But it must not be supposea, in consequence of the peculiar 
position of Lord Grey’s work among the productions of living 
statesmen, that it affords a<true index oi the abilities of the 
author. Few men combine practical with theoretic talent. Still 
fewer at once speak well and write well. Even Burke not less 
completely failed as a debater than Lord Grey can be said to 
fail as a writer. This author’s eminence in debate, therefore, 
may shield his fame against the prejudicial deductions that might 
otherwise be fairly drawn from the deficiencies of his present 
work. But its carelessness is almost unpardonable. It bears 
not the slightest trace of revision. A practised writer could 
have reduced it within one>half its compass, by simply striking 
out tautologies, verbfam, and self-contradictions. Its truisms 
are sometimes so gravety.and axiomatically enforced, as to create 
a smile for their solemn triteness. Thus, Lord Grey tells us, 
at p. 41, in dealing with parliamentaiy corruption, ^ that no 
juM objection can be taken to a man’s seeking employment in the 

C ' 'ic service, for himseli^ his friends, and His relations, by 
urabh means ! ” 

A writer who will gravely commit such 'assertions to a de- 
signedly didactic essay, can hardly complain if critics ignore his. 
capacity for ppblic teaching. Another error of equal import 
rests in the extnumlinaiy length to which Lord Grey carries his 
demonstration of propositions which every reader would bo 
content to assume, and which not seldom are self-evident. Such 
a mode of treatment is admissible only in deep philosophical 
investigations, in which evenr sentence represents a distinct 
h^cal process, an<^in which deductions, in jthemselves obvious, 
are drawn out in words simply as links in a continuous chain of 
the closest reasoning. These pervading defects of Lord Grey’s 
essay, are the more to be regretted, inasmuch as they tend to 
blind a casual reader to many observations of much force anrt 
originality, and to the valuable record of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in public -life of an acute and o^rvant statesman. 

The most j>rominent characteristic oS Ais essay is probaUy 
the mitire absence of party bias. This, indeed, might seem a 
peculiar merit in s statesman who^ since be was on<Hind-twenty, 
bad been immersed in party strife did wo not remember that 
Lord Grey has himself piyctically repudiated the Whig com- 
munipn, md during the last riz years has stood aloof from every 
hMDbina&m. ^ But it .is a chancteristii^ at any rate, which 
imf^iea sinoer^y of proiasrion and ringleness of piupose. When 
a noUeman, in the eqjoyment .of poblie reputation, comes fat- 
war^ neither to promote bia party iitofi nor to vindicate hiaowa 
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policy, but to express convictions, which are at least the result 
of his experience and reflection, he is certainly entitled to a cour- 
teous reception from his opponents. That courtesy, we think, 
he has not received ; and wtule we shall not shrink from pointing 
out the shortcomings of his reasonii^, we shall hope to do justice 
to the observations which tend to advance the subject of parlia- 
mentary government. 

It will be our aim, in the present article, to deal, firsts with 
the general principles argued by Lord Grey, so far as they form 
a basis for the decision of the practical questions of reform that 
are about to be discussed in Parliament ; and, secmdly^ to point 
out the cardinal defects in the existing system of representation 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The principles shadowed mrth by Lord Grey in this Essay, are 
exactly such as tend to cut him off from communion with every 
recognised school of public men. His view of the ro xaXov of 
politics, is the maintenance of the status quo. He is no ally of 
the old Tories, who look back to everything subsequent to the 
Liverpool administration, as to a hideous dream ; and he is no 
ally of the Heformers, who seeks to improve on the Beform of 
1832. He is equally scandalised by the corruption which pre- 
ceded the Reform Act, and apprehensive of the insecurity which 
he thinks a further revision of the House of Commons most 
create. On some points he is prepared to regard the Act of 
1832, as too comprehensive. Now, the isolation of these views is 
a fair test of their candour and sincerity. But it will be seen, 
finni a review of the grounds on which they are based, that they 
are neither logical nor consistent, and tend to build up an 
entirely unintelligible proposition. 

The original axiom of Lord Grey’s theory, though dif- 
ferent from that on which politicians commonly raise their 
theories of reform, is at least plausible. He sees the true test 
of a wise representation, not in its fidelity in representing the 
different classes of the nation, but in the effect which such a 
representation may produce on the stability of the executive 
government. Politicians will always differ on this heqd, accord- 
ing as they may conceive these tests to differ or to coincide. 
The genuine liberal will declare that the i*epresentation of every 
class in the legislature, is a higher aim than the mere strength 
of the executive ; and, moreover, that that representation affords 
also the best security for the excellence of the executive itself. 
Both Lord Grey and die Liberals, therefore, converge to the otime 
end^— the character of the Administration— in consequenee of 
their seeing administrative excellence under different conditions. 
Lord Grey’s definition of an excellent government is (in great 
measure at least) a strong goyemment. Hb proposition may 
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alsobe accepted or ignored, according to the sense in which a strong 
government is understood. But Lora Grey assumes this strength 
to consist in the secure maintenance of parliamentaiy majorities, 
by other than patriotic and disinterested support — that is to say, 
by corruption. Now this 4 b not only a proposition to which 
every advocate of honest government, as well as every theoretic 
liberal, would demur, but it is irreconcileable with Lord Grey’s 
antecedent postulate. For even if we were to concede, for argu- 
ment's sake, both the necessity of a strong government, and the 
impossibility of securing it, otherwise than by parliamentaiy 
corruption, and a false popular representation, yet if this cor- 
ruption, and this false representation were to be preserved for 
the sake of executive stability, there ought to have been no 
reform at all, since Lord Grey refers the present weakness of 
government to these causes. He stands, therefore, indefensibly 
enough, midway between two distinct principles, e^ch in itself 
perfectly intelligible. He is an earnest advocate of the corrup- 
tion which still exists ; but he is a no less vigorous assailant of 
the corruption w'hich existed under George III. And he freely 
acknowledges, that the corruption which remains, although con- 
siderable, is insufficient for the maintenance of a strong govern- 
ment. Probably a more damnifying argument against the 
present system of corruption, was never yet put forward by one 
of its own defenders. 

Lord Grey*B argument in favour of a strong government,” 
is worth a moment’s analysis, as the foundation of bis whole 
principle. We accept the term in the author’s own sense, and 
denote that kind of administration which can rely upon the sup- 
port of a majority in Parliament, or any particular measure.*, 
without direct reference to the excellence of the measure itself. 
Such a state of things can only exist either under strong pres- 
sure, or under the vigorous discipline which great party questions 
can alone maintain. Accordingly, whenever these great party 
questions become defunct, strong administrations” could only 
exist on a double basis of parliamentary corruption and borough 
nomination, where there was an equal pressure within and with- 
out the walls of Parliament. The absurdity of such a system, 
in a represen^tive government, is too obvious for comment. If 
it yrere needful for Peers to nominate members of the House of 
Commons, and for government'to bribe both the nominees and 
the nominating Peers,rin order to maintain an administration in 
power, it was clear either diet the administration was unworthy 
of confidence, or that the peofde were unfit to be trusted %itn 
^wer. At any rate, represmitafion was a mere stalking-horse 
tor aristocratic government. There could be no defence of a 
system intrinsically illusive and corrupt. Accordingly, Lord 
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Grey himself does not gp so far as to test and condemn the 
Parliamentary Befonn of 1832, by its effect on the strength of 
administrations, although he is clearly of opinion that the reform 
was too comprehensive. But he does go so far as to test further 
reform by this standard, and to condemn it because he deems it 
inconsistent with a strong executive. 

Now, we clearly hold the strength ” of the executive is of 
less moment than the fidelity of the representation. But while 
we would not distort the representation simply to stren^hen the 
executive, we are ready to acknowledge that the derision, with 
which it is now tlie fashion to treat the old conservative theory 
of a strong government,” is carried beyond justice. Mr 
Hallani, as the mouth-piece of the theoretic Liberals, asserts, 
that no government requires any other strength than that which 
flows spontaneously from the excellence of its administration. 
Lord Grey, on the other hand, would hold, that a minister should 
possess some antecedent confidence in his ability to press his 
measures in the Commons. Ilis opponents have already replied 
to him, that he entirely mistakes the functions of government ; 
that it is the duty of a minister to overlook and superintend 
everything, and to alter, as little as possible. 

This is no answer to Loi*d Grey’s position. If we refer to 
the parliamentary history of the last thirty years, since the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, in 1828, we 
shall find it an unbroken history of legislative change, legal> 
fiscal, and constitutional. Wc shall find that nearly every 
government has acceded to power and has fallen from power, 
not on (]uestions of general administration, but on some one 

S rinciple affecting our polity, our finances, or our jurisprudence. 

'hese definite points of issue have commonly been the distinct 
and real grounds on which the falling government has lost 
parliamentary confidence. In the face of these examples, and 
of this period of time, it is hardly possible to describe the most 
important function of government as consisting in supervision; 
and the less important function, as consisting in change. It may 
be answered, perhaps, that, during the last thirty years, we have 
been in an abnormal condition, in consequence of an accumula- 
tion of abuses in our constitution. But, if w^e ad^pit this asser- 
tion to be partially true, it is not less certain that we see no end 
to the vista of reforms which epcircle the path of the future. 
It is clear, therefore, that, important as may be the duties of 
mere administrative supervision, there is no evasion of the destiny 
of li^slative change. And it is a striking illustration of the 
practical acknowledgment of this view of the case, that whenever 
a government takes office weak in parliamentary support it 
invariably bases its prestige on its reforming activity. This has 
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been exemplified by the only three Conservative governments 
which have assumed office, since the Reform Act, in the face 
of a hostile majority. It has been instanced by the Peel minis- 
try of 1834, by the Derby ministry of 1852, and by the Derby 
ministry, which exists at this hour. The greater the weakness 
of government in the House of Commons, the greater has been 
the impulse of^egislation. 

Now the practice of parliamentary government, which renders 
a division upon the chief questions introduced by ministers a 
test of confidence in them, has a direct bearing on this question. 
If a ministry be compelled to legislate, and be compelled also to 
receive the acceptance or refusal of their measures by parliament 
as a test of its confidence, it is quite clear that they will shape their 
measures, in a great degree, not according to what they believe 
to be most expedient, but according to what they believe most 
practicable. They will continually be tempted to forego their 
principles for their places. Now, it is a distinct advantage in a 

strong goveniment,” that this liability can rarely exist. On 
the abstract proposition, therefore, of the advantage of a strong 
government. Lord Grey is presumptively in the right. 

But it is not less clear, on the other hand, that if ministers 
are now' in the habit of deviating from their convictions (as Lord 
Grey himself complains), under a fear of faction in the House 
of Commons, the maintenance of the status giio is not the ex- 
pedient whicli is to cure the evil. A government strong in 
parliamentary, as distinguished from national support, is now a 
chimera. Whatever risks we encounter in a new reform, we 
cannot, at all events, risk a possession which we have already 
lost. And the appmhension of Lord Grey, that govern inept 
will be further w^eakened by a further reform, depends entirely 
on the nature of the reform itself. The reform w'hich we hope 
to see accomplished, is that of a more just representation of the 
intelligent classes, not an increase of democracy. Such a reform 
most tend to the greater stability of Parliament. 

Nowr, it appears that this is just what is required, in order to 
give the countiy that " strong executive,” under a free Pariia- 
ment, which it formerly possessed under an aristocratic Parlia- 
ment. We &lly concur with Lord Grey, that we have not, 
under our present constitution, that guarantee for the security 
of government that we should^esire. We believe that this is 
to be obtained only by progress or retrogression. We fully 
ad^nowledge that, in the ola constitution, much was swept 
attray^ that ought to have been retained. But we are etaally 
certain, that in order to bring, back that administrative stability, 
— 4be loss of which Lord Grey laments — ^it would be necessary to 
reintrodttce a corruption, and a bondage, which would be equally 
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impoptic^ and impracticable. Lord Gref’s disposition to halt 
midway upon the bridge, is therefore entirely inconsistent with 
tlie end which he holds in view. Now, the evidence that the 
evil in question rests rather with the House of Commons than 
with the country at large, is to be found in the fact, that th4 
country has nearly always proved more stable than the House 
of Commons. The combination against Lorcl Palmerston’s 
government by Parliament, in February 1857, and the reversal 
of tlie parliamentary verdict by the nation, form one of many 
instances wliich vindicate tin's position. 

Turn to the chapter on the advantages of parliamentary 
government : Lord Grey enumerates five cardinal advantages, 
'riie definition is one in which we cannot entirely acquiesce. 
Parliamentary government, he tells us, first enables the dif- 
ferent powers of the state, to work with harmony and energy.” 
(P. 16). This proposition can be understood, but in a qualified 
sense. Undoubtedly, the distinct estates of the realm are brought 
into theoretically and harmonious action. But the whole system of 
parliamentary government is discord and opposition. Second- 
ly,” he tells us, it brings the policy of the executive under 
control and review of the legislature.” This is quite accurate. 
But, thirdly,” he gives us the following criticism, which is alto- 
gether irrelevant : — 

“ Tt is another great advantage, which may, I think, justly be at- 
tributed to parliamentary government, that it renders the contests of 
men for power as little injurious as possible, and furnishes what seems, 
on the whole, the best solution hitherto discovered, of the great pro- 
blem, how to provide some safe mode of determining to what hands 
the principal direction of public affairs shall be intrusted. Ambition 
is so strong a passion of human nature, that in every age of the world, 
in every state of society, and under every different form of govern- 
ment, men have continually carried on, in some way or other, contests 
for political power. In the old despotisms of the East, the earliest 
governments of, which we have any historical record, open violence, 
murder, and treason, seem to have played the principal part in these 
contests. Wo read of one despot thus wresting the sceptre from 
another ; or the ambitious ministers snatching, by the destruction of 
their rivals, the power exercised in the name of their nominal masters. 
Among the semi-civilized nations and tribes of Asia, the same means 
are to this day employed for the same object, and bloody changes of 
rulers are of constant occurrence.”— (P. 23.) 

The obliquity of this criticism cannot have escaped the reader. 
Lord Grey confuses all distinctions of time, of raoe^ of calture^ 
and of civil liberty. And he thence appears to imply, that if we 
had not political liberty under a parliamentary pouty,. we should 
be just the same in our notions of government with the earliest 
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Asiatics, in spite of the incalcalable difference presented by our 
society, before our parliamentary government arose I 

The comparison which Lord Grey ought to have taken is 
not between tlie modern English and the ancient Asiatics, but 
between our present parliamentary statesmanship, and the present 
Continental bureaucracy. Now, if he were to compare tlie con- 
flict of statesmanship at Westminster, with the conflict of states- 
manship at Vienna, he would find the illustration destructive of his 
proposition. AtViennathere is no lack of aspirants for office. The 

E ditical service of the state is probably a wider profession in that 
mpire than in our own, in consequence of the peculiar laws of 
Austrian society, which narrow the choice of paths to distinction* 
At Vienna, where there is no such sacrilegious thing as a Par- 
liament allowed, we know iieitlicr of ^^open violence, murder, nor 
treason.” In more intelligible phraseology, we scarcely hear 
even of intrigue ; we except of course, the abnormal condition of 
Hungary. A minister assumes power, and he holds it during 
forty years. No rival disputes his pre-eminence. This happened 
successfully with Eaunitz and Mettemich. The present minis- 
ter has already held office for eight years, and there are those in 
Austria better qualified, and at least equally ambitious, for his 
post. Yet no effort is made to dislod^ him from power ; and, 
whatever rivalry may exist, is probably (juite untainted with 
personal acrimony. \Ve have cnosen the instance of the Aus- 
trian Court, as that which is most applicable, from the corres- 
ponding stability between the character of the British and the 
Austrian constitution. Of course, if Lord Grey were to com- 
pare the Courts of Paris or Constantinople with our own, we 
should reply, that the instances w'ere not analogous. In the one 
case, he would be comparing modern usurpation with old establish- 
ed government ; in the other he would be commingling Asiatic 
with European character. 

We have dealt with this subject at length, in order to point out 
the confusion in Lord Grey’s mind, of the different elements of 
the English character. The author ascribes everything to 
political institutions, nothing to the prominence of our civil 
liberty, or to the idiosyncracy of our original social constitution. 
A vindication of jparliaroentaiy government ^ust rest on very 
different grounds, if it would be just and effective. 

The same inconsistency which attaches to Lord Grey’s notions 
of constitutional reform, applies (and with even greater force) to 
his views of patronam and bribery. Indeed, it is impossible to 
draw a sinde deduction from his ^guments on these points. lie 
tra^a^ with much force and perspicuity, the improvement of our 
political morality since the am of George Hi. He views this 
improvement with the satis&ction with which eveiy moralist 
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ought to regard it. Yet, after commending our reform in piese 
instances, he next luxuriates in the contemplation of the bribery 
which still exists. Nor only so ; he appears to entertain, on many 

g rounds, a preference for bribery in its most direct shape. Helooks 
ack with no abhorrence to the times when money bribes were 
current ; and he prefers to see members returned to Parliament 
by direct corruption, to their return by the arts of the demar 
gogue.” Surely this is the most rampant Eldonism that ever yet 
existed. We notice these views, chiefly for their singular incon- 
sistency. Why commend the reform which our patronage has 
already undergone, and nevertheless avow, or at least imply, a 

I ireferencc for the system which Walpole and Newcastle were the 
ast to maintain % 

Let us illustrate Lord Grey’s conflicting positions. After 
justly condemning the personal influence acquired by the sove- 
reign half a century ago, as tending unduly to strengthen, or 
insidiously to undermine the administration of the day, according 
to the predilections of the sovereign, the author criticises, in the 
following terms, the system of patronage which existed previously 
to the Reform Act : — 

The means also by which the ministers of the crown were en- 
abled to command the votes of a large number of members of the 
House of Commons before the passing of the Reform Bill, had grown 
to he very injuiious and onerom to the country. So large a proportion 
of the whole House was then returned by the induencS of burgh pi^- 
prietors, and other powerful persons, instead of by our really popular 
election, that ministers were necessarily led to depend for the main- 
tenance of their power, less on meritiry the confidence and approbation 
of the nation, than on the support of those who possessed parliament- 
ary interest, which too commonly covld only he purchased at the expense 
of the general good. This evil seems to have been increased (so far at 
least as regards the burden upon the nation), instead of being diminished 
by the gradual discontinuance of the practice of giving direct money- 
bribes to the supporters of the government in the House of Commons ; 
because bribci^ given in this form, from the votes for secret service, 
were not really more immoral, and were far less costly, than those, 
which were accepted in the form of jobs, and of places created, not 
for the public service, but for the benefit of the holders. But, apart 
from the means by which it was obtained, the command of a consider- 
able number of votes in the House of Commons, by the ministers, was 
highly usejul^ and its continuance would have been an advantage^ as con- 
ducing to the firm and vigorous administration of aflairs, if it had 
been preserved in such a manner as to be enjoyed by the i^visers of 
the crown in virtue of their ofiices, irrespective either of court favour 
or of those sinister influences, to which they were compelled to suWt 
in order to secure it.”— (Pp. 97, 98). 

The civil service forms so important an element in the general 
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question of parliamentary-government, that it is hardly possible 
to exclude a brief view of the reform of patronage which has 
already taken place, from a discussion of the subject. We shall 
quote Lord Grey’s lucid view of the abuse of patronage during 
tne last century : — 

So lately as the reign of George TIL, not only were places and 
pensions bartered without sh^mc for political support ; but the dis- 
missal of oflusers in the army or navy for votes given in the House 
of Commons, was occasionally', resorted to, and there were even in- 
stances of the removal of public servants from situations now regarded 
as permanent, for the avowed purpose of punishing their friends and 
relations, for having pursued in Parliament a line of conduct obnoxi- 
ous to the minister 

Formerly the appointment and promotion of naval and military 
officers Whs made almost openly a matter of mere favour. No rules 
existed prescribing certain periods of service in the lower ranks of 
the army and navy before the higher ones could be obtained ; and 
nothing was more common then to see men rise through political 
influence to the command of regiments and ships of the line, with 
scarcely any service or knowledge of their profession to recommend 
them. There are now very strict rules as to the time that officers 
must serve in different ranks before they can be promoted ; and it is 
universally recognised as the duty of those intrusted with the power 
of the crown, to be guided in the distribution of promotion and pro- 
fessional employment in the army and navy by the rules of the ser- 
vidfe and thtf merits of officers.” — (Pp. 159, ICO.) 

We turn from this picture of glaring abuse, which >ve believe 
to be accurate, to Lord Gre/s view' of the change that has 
gradually been introduced during the last forty years : — 

A ministry, even if inclined to act corruptly, would no longer 
dare to abuse the military and naval patronage of the crown for that 
purpose, since it is certain that far more would be lost than gained 
in the attempt. 

The change which has taken place is not confined to the army 
and navy. The civil patronage of the crown has been greatly re- 
duced by the many economical reforms effected since the peace of 
1815, and especially since the reform of Parliament in 1832 ; and 
some of the abuses, which were formerly not uncoiiimon, have been 
rendered impossible by the system now firmly established as to tlie 
tenure by which all civil offices are held, except what are called 
political offices 

In most of the public departments a regular order of succession 
has been established, so that by far the majority of the higher per- 
manent offices in the civil service are fiUed up by the appointment of 
persons who have been gradnally advanced to them from its lower 
rhtdks. * . • . . 

^ Errors of judgment are no doubt frequently committed in per- 
finrmiDg the very difficalt duty of eoiectiog pnbuc senrants for ad- 
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vancemont ; but the moat common eiTor, according to my obaerva- 
tion, is that of giving undue weight to sonority, and too little to 
.ability and merit, from fear of incurring the mspicion of •partiality P — 

(r. 1 00 - 162 .) 

Here, then, we come back to Lord Grey’s inveterate fallacy — 
the Htutas quo ! In his original premiss, the flagraiicy of corrup- 
tion half a century ago, we fully acquiesce. To his consequent 
premiss, the justice of the present system, we unequivocally demur. 
It is thus that Lord Grey would close the door against further 
reform in every (|uarter. And it is an instance, not a little 
amusing, of the manner in which politicians fail rightly to 
understand the public reputation which they boar, to read this 
ingenuous apprehension from a former minister, whose very name 
had become a byword to signify the most systematic nepotism. 
The civil servants, who are hero distinctively alluded to, undoubt- 
edly rise by sonority, according to a usage which no minister 
could disturb, without bringing a hornet’s nest about his ears. 
But this class involves but a very small section of the appoint- 
ments which, before the introduction of the examination system, 
were in the unconditional gift of the minister of each depart- 
ment. U'ho clerkship in all the oflices rise by seniority ; and it 
is impossible for any minister to claim credit for not disturbing 
an established custom. But the original appointments to those 
very clerkships — and the appointments to all othey posts which 
arc stationary and not progressive — rest with the minister; and 
we have yet to learn that any minister — most especially Lord 
Grey — lias enjoyed the rejnite of bestowing them according to 
any strict sense of duty. It was commonly said, with a certain 
exaggeration which simply sjirings from the real foundation of 
the statement, that when Lord Grey presided at the Colonial 
Office, nearly every person in authority throughout the colonies, 
bore his name. 

It is not surprising that this conflict between reasoning and 
preconception, should bring Lord Grey* into an indefensible 
position. Where he wTites as a speculative politician, his deduc- 
tions are just and sound. Where he writes as a prejudiced 
bureaucrat, they are wholly irreconcileable with his first position. 
Iteady to disavow iniquities that are gone by, and yet anxious to 
retain corruptions that survive, he is, of course, directly opf/bsed 
to the great question of Competitive Examinations. This subject 
is directly allied with Lord Grey’s argument on a strdhg 
Government.” He would, at this day, strengthen govern-, 
incut at all costs ; and he would, therefore, preserve fAtronage . 
unsliackled, as an element of parliamentary corruption. Now, 
we have already said* that we hone to witness the introduction 
of a scheme of reform which, while it shall free the House uf 
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Oommons from the influence of faction, shall also dispense with 
every pretext for the necessity for any other ministerial support 
than may be given by members of the House of Commons on 
intrinsic grounds. No argument can then survive for the exclu- 
sion of merit as a claim to public employment. 

But let us note how Lord Grey shifts his ground when he 
approaches the subject of Competitive Examinations, lie here 
opposes the alienation of the present patronage of government, 
on the ground that it will abolish their privilege of giving 
rewards : — 

“ For these reasons it may well be doubted whether a better class 
of public servants than we now have would be now obtained by com- 
petitive examinations ; and 1 do not hesitate to express ray decided 
opinion, ^liat another, and probably the principal object aimed at by 
those who recommend them — namely, the reduction of the patronage 
of the government — would be productive of injury instead of advan- 
tage to the nation. No government can adequately perform its func- 
tions unless it possess the power of reward as well as that of punish- 
ment; since, if punishment is necessary to enforce obedience to its 
commands, reward is the great instrument by which it can call forth 
zealous and able services.”— (P. 179.) 

Lord Grey here confounds the whole principle in dispute, and 
begs the whole question at issue. Wc will first, however, 
attempt to dissipate the doubt which rests upon his mind, 
whether the class of civil servants which we shall obtain by 
means of competitive examinations will be superior to those 
which we already possess, by simply pointing out to his lord- 
ship’s notice, that under the ordinary pass” examinations 
which have lately been established, nearly one-third of the 
nominees of government have been excluded for total incompetemy. 
It is to be presumed that an equal proportion of incompetents 
were actually appointed previously by the *^pass” examinations. 
If an ordinary examination produce this beneficial scrutiny, 
a fordori^ a competitive examination will do so. 

Passing, therefore, from the refutation of this fundamental 
fallacy, we turn to Lord Gre^s position on the subject of giving 
^^rewaras.” Now it happens that this author has just before, as we 
liave shown, defended government patronam; on a ground entirely 
antagonistic to that of giving rewards. He has defended it on 
the ground of corruption. He has asserted, too, that the 
^^Vhole strength of government” rests in the exercise of its 
patronage with a direct view to parliamentaiy support. If there 
lathis enormous incentive to the corrupt exercise of the patron- 
age which ministers hold, what securilv can exist for the faithful 
recognition of national services, and for the distribution of 
rewardsf ' , 
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But apart from tlie just apprehension — wliiclj daily experience 
tends merely to strengthen — that patronage retained under the 
s])ecious plea of rewarding merits will be diverted to the purpose 
of securing parliamentary support, the fact is, that even if no 
such appreliciisioii existed, there would be no argument against 
competitive examinations. Lord Grey’s great error on this 

! oint rests in the fact, that he commingles all dasscs of patronage. 
!'lie hypothesis of giving rewards” is so happy a plea for the 
maintenance of patronage, that its author fails to perceive that 
civil offices arc already marked out into classes which admit of the 
attainment of both objects. We may, perhaps, divide govern- 
ment patronage into four classes. There exists, first, that class, 
the duties attached to which arc simply mechanical. This is the 
lowest grade of official employment. We would, therefore, leave 
this class of ])atronagG in ministerial hands. Indeed, it would be- 
impossible to subject candidates for these posts to any examina- 
tions wdiich could be a test of their competency. The second 
and intermediate class of patronage is, that vast class of subordi- 
nates offices which is made the chief means of parliamentary 
corruption. This class includes the clerkships of all revenue 
departments, and a great variety of other such offices under the 
control of the Treasury. These are offices in which subordinate 
mental qualifications are required. The third class of patronage 
differs from the second only in the fact that it is^ chiefly distri- 
huted, not for parliamentary support, but for private friendship. 
These arc the corresponding subordinate offices in each of the 
departments not connected with the Treasury, and they are in 
the gift of the minister of each department. 

These two classes of offices are pre-eminently such as ought, in 
a great degree, to be open to competitive merit. There is no 
reason to restrict the government from the right of patronage in 
some instances. But what renders Lord Grey’s argument on 
the subject of ^‘rewards” pre-eminently iimpplicable, is, that 
these are offices which can scarcely ever be bestowed with such 
a view. These are offices, chiefly rising by seniority, and con- 
ferred originally on young men of twenty, who have served in no 
other public capacity, and have no other merit than competency 
to prerer. 

The fourth class of offices, — or those of a more valuable kind, 
such as Commissionerships and Secretaryships — is the only one to 
which Lord Grey’s argument can refer. And we believe that, 
as a matter of fact, this class of patronage has less frequently 
been prostituted for parliamentary’^ support. . . It would be difiicult, 
too, to institute competitive examinations for men of mature ag% 
and who commonly are either barristers of a certain standing, or 
men possessed of some real guarantee for their ability, whidilw 
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served to recommend them to the minister of the day. We could 
point, for example, to three well known writers, who, during the 
last two years, were appointed to high civil offices through tlie 
agency of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ with a love for 
the craft.” If therefore the highest and the lowest class of 
patronage were allowed to remain undisturbed, the remaining 
classes might be redeemed from nepotism and parliamentary 
corruption, without appreciably lessening the privilege of govern- 
ment in giving rewards. 

It prooably has never struck Lord Grey, who regards patron- 
age as the vital element of administrative stability, that, if it 
were once known that government possessed no patronage, 
members of the House of Commons would soon cease to expect 
any such reciprocity for their votes. AVhere nothing exists, 
nothing can be demanded. Nor does it a])pear to us, by any 
means probable, that the cessation of this recompense to members 
of Parliament for their votes, w'ould at all affect the fiilelity of 
their support of the minister. When constituents arc aware, that 
a certain patronage is to be obtained for them, by their repre- 
sentative, in return for parliamentary support, they will of course 
press their demands upon him. Audit is in consequence of their 
solicitation, that he makes his support of the minister a covert 
bargain. But, ■when those constituents know that offices ai*e 
given, not by jobbery, but by merit, they will educate their 
children in place of jobbing with their representative. 

What is not less conclusive against Lord Grey’s view of the 
necessity of parliamentary corruption, is the fact, that it lias 
always been partial in its operation, ilembers of Opi)osition 
have been excluded from all share in ministerial patronage. 
Yet, it happens that, except in peculiarly adverse circumstances, 
a leader of opposition keeps his party together, nearly as well as 
a leader of tne government. 

The truth is, that the moral improvement of politics has 
always been in arrear of the moral improvement of society. 
Where government reforms, it reforms under the pressure of a 
great social change. This improved moralitv first rose up against 
the open corruption of money-bribes. Such a reform, it might 
easily be shown, was vigorously disputed a century ago, by men 
equally in arrear of their generation with Lord Grey. The 
changes made by Parliament since the peace of 1815, have been 
the result of the same external pressure. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that when society in our own day, rises against the 
venality which we have witnessed, and indicates new methods 
by which government may be sustained, a champion of the old 
mtem rises in the old panoply. Lord Gi^y, indeed, here solves 
the problem against himself. He tells us, with great candour. 
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that money-bribes are less costly,” and less dangerous,” tlian 
bribes of office. But the country has long decided against money 
bribes. Therefore, by the plainest induction, it has decided 
virtually against bribes, even more ^‘costly” and ^Mangerous.” 

There is a second class of corruption, which assumes too great 
a prominence in Lord Grey’s work, to admit of our passing it in 
entire silence. Corruption, briefly distinguished, is of two kinds 
— that which takes place within, and that which is maintained 
without, the walls of Parliament. There is the bribery of repre- 
sentatives with office by ministers and their supporters, and 
there is the bribeiy of constituents with money, as well as office, 
by candidates for seats in Parliament. The logical process by 
which the law arrives at the declaration, that the one kind of 
bribery is moral, and the other immoral, is certainly by no means 
clear. But wo take the law as wc find it ; and Lord Grey, who 
supports the in-door corruption by moans of patronage, views 
with a strange leniency the out-door corruption by means of 
votes. It is true that the author maintains that " one of the 
objects of the new Reform Bill undoubtedly ought to be, to 
guard as far as possible against corruption.” But he goes on in 
the same breath to ridicule the bribery laws, and plainly to avow 
his preference for bribery as compared with ‘‘demagogue arts:” — 

It would be a delusion to flatter ourselves that this can be easily 
accomplished, or that the evil can be eradicated by penal laws, such 
as that which was passed a year or two ago against bribery. Little 
advantage can, I tliink, be anticipated from legislation of this kind. 
'J’hc penalties of the new Act are very severe, and it gives powers of 
a highly inquisitorial character for the detection of the oflence ; but 
it docs nothing either to diminish the desire for seats in Parliament, 
in men who are willing to spend large sums of mofley to attain them, 
nor yet to take away, from those who have the power of disposing of 
these much coveted scats, their inclination to make this privilege the 
means of advancing their own private interests.” — (P. 117.) 

As it would aj^pcar fi*om this paragraph, that Lord Grey has 
in view some more effectual preventative against bribery than 
that of a penal law, it is greatly to be regretted that he should 
hoard his secret. Until the country is favoured with a revelation 
of it, we believe it will not rescind that penal law. Indeed, if 
Lord Grey had thought twice over this proposition, he would 
hardly have asserted that the Act against Corra[)t Practices was 
inoperative, since that Act is our sole {protest ifgainst an immoral 
bargain for a seat in Parliament, and since it afibrds the defeated 
party a means, which tlieir very instinct prompts them to adopt, 
of scrutinising the sources of their opponent’s mamrity. An Act 
under which it was ascertained last year that Mr ^eate’s election 
. for the city of Oxford had been attained by the bribery of 170 
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voters, under the guise of electioneering paid messengers — a?i 
Act, under which it was ascertained that one of the members for 
Ipswich had obtained a vote by allowing a tenant to hold his 
tenement without rent until after the forthcoming election — (and 
these are inei*c illustrations of its general operation) can hardly 
be regarded as inoperative. 

It is vain, therefore, to deciy the Bribery Law, cither as a 
theoretic protest or as a practical bar. No doubt, the law may 
not meet all contingencies : what law ever did ? But it is clear 
that, without its aid, Parliamentary government would soon be- 
come a sink of corruption which would destroy its own existence. 

But the following passage contains the gist of Lord Grey’s 
opinions on the subject of bribery : — 

“To give money bribes to electors is not worse, or rather not 
nearly so bad, as to court their favour by flattering their passions an<l 
prejudices, and by encouraging them knowingly in mischievous poli- 
tical errors. More guilt is incurred, because far greater injury is 
done to the nation, by having recourse to the arts of the demagogue, 
than by the illicit use of money for the purpose of carrying on an 
election ; and at the present moment the former abuse seems more 
common than the latter.” — (P. 120.) 

We will not do Lord Grey the injustice to suppose that he 
really would prefer to see every seat in Parliament bought by 
wealthy elcctipneers, rather than see demagogues” insincerely 
declaiming from every hustings. This, however, is the literal 
•meaning of the paragraph we have just quoted. But there is 
^ven a prior objection to be taken to this argument. Lord 
Grey implies that the wealthy class and the demagogue class, are 
necessarily opposed to each other. This we gravely doubt. De- 
magogues, as we *havc often seen, can obtain plenty of money 
when they aggregate for any cKstinct political purpose ; and they 
are peculiarly the class who would devote the wealth they might 
possess, to political objects. It may be questioned, therefore, 
whether the same class of men who now appear on the hustings 
as demagogues, would not^ if the bribery laws were swept aw'ay, 
re-appear (and with substantially the same opinions) as corrup- 
ters of the constituency by brioes. We believe, also, that the 
British people are too well alive to the influences of education, 
to experience the danger which Lord Grey apprehends from the 
oratory of prejudiced and superfleial declaimers. 

Thus far we hate followed Lord Grey through his exposition 
of the principles of Parliamenta^ Befonxi. Its practical value, 
i» a subject of criticism at this time^ rests upon the directness of 
its application to the forthcoming Farliamenta^ Reform Bill ; 
and we have endeavoured to choose those subjects for inouiry 
whtdi bear the closest relation to the expected measures. Now 
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that we Iiave thus far glanced at the salient characteristics of the 
existing system, we propose to point out the classes of reform 
which are peculiarly urgent. 

Whatever may be the extent to which a discussion of this 
(juestioii may be carried during the present session of Parlia- 
jneut, it is at any rate clear, that the meiisure, will become a 
great jioint of party strife. Lord Grey, indeed, plainly ignores 
this certainty. lie writes with the naUeU of a cloistered theo- 
rist, who had never mingled in Parliamentary discussion : — 

If I might hazard a suggestion on the subject, I would venture to 
recommend tliat the Queen should nominate a committee of her 
Privy Council, composed of members taken from different political 
parties, to consider and report what measures of reform ought to be 
adopted.” 

Unfortunately, we are not living in an cutopian age, in which 
men desirous of ])ower will forego their prospects in ^ self- 
denying a manner ; and it is surprising that a statesman, whose 
notions of parliamentary patronage run so fixedly in the old 
ruts, sliould thus ignore a ground of party strife wdnch has been 
so long anticipated. It is true that Lord Derby’s declaration 
for further reform has apparently committed all parties to the 
general princijde. But we doubt very muck whether Lord 
John llussell is prepared to adopt the same views of the direc- 
tion which this reform should take with the pr&ent ministry ; 
and we doubt still more, whether the Whig party in the House 
of Commons liavc not already pre-determined to eject the Con- 
servatives from office on this very question. At any rate, it is 
clear that Lord Grey’s pro])Osal would be no more allowed, if 
adopted, to circumscribe party action, than the German Federal 
Council at Frankfort succeeds in circumscribing the policy of 
cadi component State. 

Indeed, it may almost be said, that parliamentaiy war lias 
already been declared on this subject. Last year Mr Disraeli, 
at a farmer's ordinary” at Newport-Pagnell, announced his de- 
termination to seek, in the expected measure, a mode by which 
the Conservative party might recover a portion of their lost in- 
fluence in the House of Commons. Since his accession to office^ 
he has but equivocally denied the statement cha^d upon him by 
anotlier member of the House, That the Ref&m Act of 1832 
was a gross Whig job ” Lord John Russell, in retort, went so 
far as to say, that he had no sort of confidence in a Bill of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s concocting.” It is pretty^ clear, there- 
fore, that we have not yet so far shaken off the tradition of party 
warfare as to bind ourselves to Lord Grey’s scheme. . 

Tbei^ is good reason to believe that a new reform, aoeddi- 
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plislied at this time, may possess the character of finality, which 
Lord John Eussell vainly hoped that he had impressed upon the 
Act of 1832. Tlic period is one in which there are no demo- 
cratic passions to satisfy, and no inveterate prejudices to contest. 
The national reasonhiprcm this question appears equally calm and 
just. What is proposed is, to rectify the defects in our constitution, 
which the nation perceives with an unbiassed judgment, and with 
the experience of a quarter of a century since it underwent its last 
refonn. Indeed, the ])ractical lawyer can wonder even less than 
the politiciai^ at the necessity for a revision of the Eeform Act. 
He is well versed in the defects of nearly every modej’ii Act of 
Parliament ; and he knows that there is scarcely a single Act 
introducing any important reform (even where no party folding 
has arisen to distort its provisions), which has not been amended 
by an auxiliary Act, within a much shorter period than inter- 
venes between our own day and the year 1832. Wliile there 
are necessarily many points which Avill be choseji for a trial of 
party strengtli, there are, we believe, others on which all classes 
now entertain more unanimous, though less strong convictions, 
than ever were entertained in 1832. 

. What we apprehend to be no^v requisite, is at once to render 
the House of Commons a more exact reflex of the social estate 
than it is at present ; and to cori^ct the ine(|ualities of the re- 
presentation, without increasing the democratic element. Now 
the distinctive Enfranchisement of the educated classes is just 
that principle which will absolutely harmonise with, and will, in 
a certain degree, satisfy both these conditions. Perhaps the 
justice and the moderation of a demand for reform taking this 
shape may be assumed, if only from the fact, that the Primate 
of all England is at the head of this class of Parliamentary Ee- 
formers. Our readers may probably remember the Memorial 
lately signed by nearly eveiy person of intellectual consequence 
in Great Britain (the Archbishop of Canterbury at their nead), 
praying for the enfranchisement of those who possessed distinct 
claims on tlie score of education. We believe this to be the 
most popular of the subjects into which the question of reform 
now divides itself. We shall first, therefore, endeavour to 
show the relation of this principle to the principle on w'hich 
the Beform of 1832 was based. 

It was, in our view, the cardinal error of the Beform Act, tliat 
it recognised conditions of enfranchisement by much more 
uniform than had any correspondence in the character of the 
people. ^ Throughout the boroughs— in other words, throughout 
the major part of the constituencies — ^it established a nearly 
uniform ten pound qualification for the suffrage. There is no 
doubt that, by this principle, the authors of the Act endeavoured 
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to recognise educational qualifications. It was obvious, that a 
person renting a house of this value, had a certain visible interest 
in his borough ; but it was presumed, also, that such a person 
])ossesscd a certain invisible qualification on the score of educa- 
tion. The occupier, therefore, of a house rented at ten pounds 
a year, was held to be, in a certain degree, educated, as well as 
to have a certain material interest at stake. 

But there were here two questions to be solved : Is this 
(jiialification a sufficient guarantee for the amount of education 
which may bo deemed requisite for an election ? and if it be, 
Do the visible and the invisible qualification (the houscholding 
and the Instruction) so far coincide, that nearly every educated 
person would fall within the class of householder? Now, we 
shall not quarrel with, the decision of the Reform Act bn the 
fiist of these questions. We are ready to acknowledge that by 
i'ar the greater number of instances of venality, which have been 
brought to light in borough elections, have implicated the free- 
men, who have continued to vote under the old system, without 
reference to their householding. The class of ten pound house- 
holders, however, though they have undoubtedly been by much 
less venal, may not have by any means comprised the more 
educated of the middle classes. But it may be gravely doubted 
whether the (xovernment of the late Earl Grey really expected 
this class to consist of decently educated person^, according to 
the theory of their legislation. For in a speech of Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, wdien tho Reform Bill was before the House 
of Lords, it was admitted that it was the orujinal design of the 
government to limit the borough franchise to twenty pounders 
blit that they Averc compelled to deviate from their intention, by 
an appreliension that the proportion of electors to inhabitants 
W'ould, in that event, be so small, as virtually to transform the 
large boroughs into (xnttons and Old Sarums. This statement 
does not appear to us to have attracted the attention which it 
merits; for it is a confession that Lord Grey’s Government 
lialved their intended qualification for the suffrage, on grounds 
which had no reference to education ; and, indeed, it implies, 
that they abandoned the educational clement of the question in 
deference to popular agitation. 

It will bo seen that this concession has a direct reference to 
the proposal made by Lord John Russell, when the organ of 
Lord Aoerdeen’s Government, in 1854, to reduce the borough 
qualification from tm to sir. pounds. This proposal was pro- 
bably the dictate of a compromise between the Liberals, who 
were generally desirous of retaining the L.IO qualification, and 
those who attempted to reduce it to L.5. Lord Palmerston’s 
cabinet, however, subsequently announced themselves, through 
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a semi-oiEcial channel^ averse to a reduction of the L.IO quali- 
fication. 

We have indicated, then — ^in answer to the first of the two 
questions wliich we suggested a moment ago — that, even now, 
the L.IO qualification, introduced in 1832, barely affords a 
guarantee of the educational competency of tlie elector. Wo 
turn, then, to tlie second question, and unhesitatingly answer, 
that the householding and the educational qiialificati()ii do not 
by any means, coincide ; insomuch, indeed, that it is the ten- 
dency of the present uniform law to exclude a large proportion 
of those who are better qualified for the suffrage, by their 
education, than those who now enjoy it, in parallel stations of life. 

We here would indicate two classes of defects in the repre^ 
sentation. ' First, it happens that a large proportion of mod(t 
rately educated men, and a certain proportion of even highly 
educated men, are not householders. They Jire, therefore, ipao 
factOj excluded from the representation ; and, under the presijiit 
system, the greatest littevateury or the greatest lawyer in the 
country (if he did not happen to be a Master or Doctor in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, and chose to live 
in lodgings in^ London or Edinburgh, in preference to living in 
a house of his own renting), Avould have no vote whatever. 
Meanwhile, every publican renting a tenement at Ij. 10 a )'ear, 
would possess the electoral right, from which the most learned 
men of the day might be excluded. 

It is only in extreme cases that such defects can be exceptional. 
We have said that the proportion of non-liouseholders with 
greater intelligence and education than the L.IO householders, is 
veiy large. It is to be feared, however, that when Ave commence 
actual legislation on this subject, we shall experience some prac- 
tical difficulty in conferring and restricting the suffrage where 
there is no definite and visible qnalificalioniehy which tee may yeiie^ 
rically demark the enfranchised from the excluded candidates for 
an educational suffrage. At tlie same time, it is to be borne in 
mind, that the tendency of our social reforms favours tlie forma- 
tion of these distinctions. The recent institution of the Cam- 
bridge Middle Class Examinations” illustrates this tendency. 
It will be for the minister charged with the Hill to determine in 
what manner he may best give expression to this demand. 

The question, however, of the educatiorinl classes to be enfran- 
chised, is ^uiid up with the second class of defects in their 
representation, whicn we have not yet indicated. This we regard 
as consisting in the want of separate and distinctive enfranchise- 
ment.' With the exception of those voting within the three en- 
franchised universities, nearly every highfy educated man who 
may vote under some material qualification in the borough or 
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county suffrage, finds his opinions swamped, whenever they may 
be distinctive, in virtue of his education. There is, therefore, in 
such cases, no representation of his educational opinions. Bar- 
risters, for example, occupying chambers in the Inns of Court in 
London, each hold a vote, in virtue of their occupation, for the 
borough in which the Inn may happen to lie. But it is morally 
certain that their opinions are swamped among the thousands of 
ten-pound householders associated with them in each consti- 
tuency. We say, therefore, as a second objection to the pi'escnt 
state of educational representation, that, not only is education 
not recognised apart from a household qualification, but oven 
where highly educated men possess the suffrage in the capacity 
of householders, their opinions are wholly lost in the mass with 
wdiicli they are mingled. 

It is clear, therelore, that wdiilc we must enfranchise educated 
men as such, we must also (in some instances at least) give force 
to their cnfrancliisenient by enrolling them into separate consti- 
tuencies. This (»x])edient, be it observed, must be carefully re- 
stricted to the higher classes of education, on the immemorial 
principle so long maintained by, yet so strangely restricted to, 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Lord John 
Russell wisely proposed, in 1854, to enfranchise the four Inns of 
Court in London. The expected measure cannot fiiil to make 
good this proposition. But why should the e(|^ucational repre- 
sentation be arrested here? Why not enfranchise also the Uni- 
versities of Kdinhurgh and Glasgow? Why not also associate 
less important seats of learning into federal representation, just 
as the constituency of second class boroughs is frequently swelled 
by its uiiion with that of contributory boroughs around it? 

We apprehend that, by this process, we shall fully satisfy the 
demand for educational enfranchisement of the hitjhcr class. The 
incidental hardship already felt by those absent from their uni- 
versities, who must either travel to Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
or must foiTgo their votes, is as much a question of detail as 
that of the academical standing which shall give votes within the 
university. This hardship may be rectified, by simply allowing ’ 
eacli elector to vote in any part of the United Kingdom by depo- 
sition before a justice of' the peace. The next question, there- 
fore, which prc?scnts itself^ is that of the mode in which the lower 
class of education is to bo recognised in a new Reform Bill. 

We have already said that, under the L.IO suffrage, there 
exists, theoretically, a double qualification, of wl|ich the one is 
express and the other implied, in other words, the direct house- 
hold qualification presumes educational competency. Now, in 
the same manner, an educational suffrage may afford in th^ry 
just tiiis double qualification in an inverted form. The direct 
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educational qualification would itself presume the existence of 
certain material interests : for a pei*son who lias been educated,, 
to a certain degree, may be supposed to be in equal pecuniary 
circumstances with a L.IO householder. It is on this ground 
that, while we desire the establishment of an educational suffrage, 
we hope to witness the suppression of the freemen, who hold elec- 
toral rights independently either of the houses they occupy or of 
the education they have received. The class of freemen is pro- 
bably the most ignorant, and, if not the ])oorcst, certainly the 
most venal, of all those wdiich hold any distinct rights in the 
State. The reports of each election committee abound with 
details of their corruption. We have frequently found that they 
have organised themselves into bodies, with a view of forcing 
their mercenary support on candidates for the representation who 
may prefer bribery to defeat. We do not forget the ill-success 
which attended the eftbrts of Lord Mtdbourne’s Government to 
disfranchise a large proportion of the freemen. But we believe 
that public opinion has widely changed on this subject during 
the last twenty years. 

We apprehend that the class of skilled artisans” will form 
one of those on w'hom it will be resolved to confer some electoral 
rights. Their intelligence, and the high wages they receive, 
justify the popular desire that the better class of them should be 
included in the representation. 

Educational ehiranchisement may be taken as illustrative of 
the inevitable tendency of the forthcoming reform to accept the 
general principles of the present constitution of Parliament, and 
to vary simply its detail. The broad distinction between the 
Ueform of 1832, and that which is now anticipated, is ably 
drawn by Lord Grey in his ninth chapter : — 

“ The great differences between the circumstances of the present 
time and those of 1831, ought not to be overlooked ; nor the fact 
that, if another Reform of Parliament is now needed, it is not for the 
same reasons, and ought not to have the same objects, as the original 
Reform Bill 

1 make this assertion with confidence, because, even in the 
speeches of the most violent advocates for the passing of a new Re- 
form Bill on democratic principles, 1 observe that few attempts have 
been made to show that the existing distribution of power has led to 
any injustice to the humbler classes of society, on the part of the 
Legislature. Far from this having been the case, it is notorious that 
Parliament, of later years, has shown in all its measures, and especi- 
ally in its financial measures, a most anxious desire to promote the 

welfare of the working-classes These are facts of which it 

is most material that we should never lose sight, in considering the 
question of a new Reform Bill ; since the only sound principle on 
which constitutional changes can be attempted, is that of directing 
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them to practical improvements of the Government, and to the removal 
of evils that have been felt^ not to the gratification of men’s passions or 
their love of change. But, if this principle is recognized, it follows 
that a new Reform Bill ought not, like the former one, to aim at the 
transfer of a large .amount of political power from one class of society 
to another, since this is no longer necessary, in order to protect the 
general interest of the country from being sacrificed to those of a 
minority of its members.” — (Pp. 126-28.) 

We entirely concut in Lord Grey’s view of the aiixilitvry 
chtaracter of tlie reibrm which is now re(|uisite, though his con- 
currence ill furtlier reform of any sort is quite inconsistent with 
what wc liave helore criticised ; and wc will deal with the ex- 
isting representation in Scotland, as the most convenient illus- 
tration both of the changes .and of the anomalies of the existing 
system. 

It w.as in Scotland that the political agitation of 1832 was 
probably least intense ; yet it was in Scotland that the most 
swee|)ing constitutional changes were introduced. In that 
country, the pr(»portioii of the constituents to the population was 
but one in a thousand. The nation then numbered 2,«000,000, 
and the electors then consisted of 2500. The proportion of the 
constituents to the population in Scotland is at this day about 
one in fhiehhtwo. The nation now numbers rather more than 
3,000,000, and the electors now consist of nearly 100,000. In 
the whole of Groat Britain, the proportion of tlfe constituents to 
the population is at this day about om in nineteen. The regis- 
tration of 1857 enrols 1,015,000 electors, from a population of 
about 20,000,000. Even in England, after the suppression of 
several classes of electors who jiossessed no just title to the suf- 
frage, the representation w’as /ully doubled by the Rcforni Act. 
The difference in the aggregate number of members returned by 
either country was inconsiderable ; and in Scotland tlie repre- 
sentatives were simply increased from 45 to 53. But those 
representatives were thenceforth elected by nearly the whole 
middle class : they were pre\'iously the mere delegates of clan- 
shi])s in the counties, and of bureaucracies in the burghs. In 
the counties the old parchment freeholders implicitly followed 
their lord to the poll, and the constituency depended on a guasi- 
feudal claim of superiority, without reference to the possession of 
land. In the burghs, the elections rested with the self^elected 
town-councillors. This system, as our readers know, was replaced 
by the following arrangement : — The county electors were di- 
vided into two classes, namely, the owners of property of the 
yearly value of ten pounds, and the fifty pound occupying tenants. 
The burgh electors, with the exception of incidental anomalies, 
were all ranged under the class of ten pound householders. 
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This chancre, and the lapse of a quarter of a century, have 
together swelled the Scotch electors to a number by forty times 
more numerous than before the Reform Act.* 

^ This hasty glance will suffice to indicate that the great work 
oi constitutional development is already accomplished, and that the 
character of a new reform can be auxiliary alone. Although the 
illustration of Scotch reform may be an extreme one, the unifor- 
mity of the existing system throughout the United Kingdom, 
renders it generally applicable. We may therefore briefly pur- 
sue the illustration, by reviewing the anomalies in the distributive 
arrangement of the representation in Scotland, as generally inci- 
dentaT also to the whole representation of the United Kingdom. 

While all sections in either House will concur, without doubt, 
in giving increased representation to intelligence, it is probable 
that the relation of the county to the burgh representation will 
form the principal ground of party contest. It is certain tliat 
the Reform Act did not attempt to measure justice to these two 
great divisions of the population. Under the old system, there 
were in England three distinct classes of members. There were 
the county members, the bona fide borough members, and the 
nomination members. Of these, the latter w'ere the largest 
division. The Reform Act, in sweeping away the nomination 
seats, with few exceptions, assigned the vacated places to the 
two former classes. The county representation in South Britain 
was increased from 94 to 159 seats. The bond fide borough re- 
presentation was apparently increased from 26i to 341 ; from 
141 nomination seats were suppressed, out of the total number of 
405 borough seats of all desenptions existing for South Britain 
under the old constitution. At the expense, therefore, of 141 
nomination seats, 65 seats were added to the counties, and 77 to 
the boroughs, in that country. 

It W'as hardly to be expected that when democratic feeling ran 
so high, and the boroughs had so long sustained injustice, a greater 
concession should have been offered to the counties. It has been 

S '* lentlv maintained, however, by political partisans, that the 
rin Act virtually diminished the representation of the coun- 
ties, inasmuch as they were indirectly represented in the nomi- 
nation seats. But this is a veiy doubtful assumption. It is very 
c^uestionable whether the classes now enfranchised in the coun- 
ties would generally side with the nomination holders in opinion, 
for these classes alrea^ profess more liberal opinions than the 
Conservative Peers. It must be remembered also, that it would 
be impossible to calculate the proportion of nomination boroughs 

.The Scotch Corporation Reform Act equally changed the municipal con- 
stitution of the burghs, bj rendering the Parliamentary electors of each burgh 
its municipal electors also. 
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which were habitually bought by the unfranchised towns ; and 
that the Whig Peei!^, who held a certain number of boroughs, 
used them in the interest of the towns. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, that the borough population, iif 
either country, is more largely represented than the county popu- 
lation, ill a proportion of about two to one. In Scotland, where 
the change has been most sweeping, the injustice in the apportion- 
ment of town to country representation, is sin^^ularly least striking. 
There are twenty-nine members for counties, and twenty-four 
members For burghs. Meanwhile, there is a population of 2, 000,000 
represented by the twenty-nine county seats, and a population of 
only 1,000,000 represented by the twenty-four borough seats. 
But in England and Wales the disparity is greater. There are 
there county, and 341 borough, seats. The county seats 
represent (according to the census of 1851) 10,980,000; while 
the borough seats, more than double in number, represent only 
8,520,000. Some deduction from this immense disparity is to be 
made for those contributory boroughs which are united with 
larger boroughs, and are by position too distant from them to be 
incTiided in the census of tnc principal boroughs. But, after this 
deduction, the disproportion would probably be found to approxi- 
mate I'roni two to one. 

These figures are conclusive against the demands of that party 
which seeks to increase the jiroportion of borough representation; 
and there can be no doubt that if Mr Disraeli, %s leader of the 
House of (A)mnions, should attempt to carry out his cherished 
scheme of increasing the county representation, he will have the 
best of the argument, although the effort may, possibly, cost him 
his office. It is also to be observed, that England is more lamely 
represented, in proportion to its population, than Scotland Five 
Imiidrcd Efiglisli and Welsh members are returned side by side 
with only ^fty-three Scotch. The Irish, it is true, are still mof© 
disproportionately represented than the Scotch, if population be 
the index of representation. But in Ireland, there are good rea- 
sons, on the score of religion, of intelligence, and of wealth, to 
destroy the test of numbers. Though Ireland, with tioo^Ji/ths 
of the* population of England and Wales, returns but 105 mem- 
bers to I’arliainent, there is no doubt that the class designed 
by the Reform Act to possess the suffrage, are, in propor- 
tion to the number of members, by much smaller than in Scot- 
land. And as it reo^uircs no national egotism to believe that 
the Scotch are also, dewing them collectively, the most intelli- 
gent and the best educated of the three nations, it seems to fol- 
low, that Scotland possesses a pre-eminent claim to benefit by the 
ei^pedient of educational enfranchisement, of which we nave 
already treated. 
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We now pass from tlie question of constituencies to glance at 
that of constituents. There is a growing aifd, abstractedly, a just 
desire to equal, or at least, to approximate, the qualification for 
the suffrage in town and country. The Liberals loudly iiiv'cigh 
against the injustice of the ^^Chandos clause,” which raised tlie 
county suffrage in the case of all occupying tenants ” to Ij./iO, 
while "the suffrage in the borough docs not exceed L.IO. We 
are ready to acknowledge that the injustice may be equal to the 
disparity. But the extent of the evil has been absurdly magnified. 
The complaints against this inequality indicate, that the “ occu- 
pying tenants ” ai'e, at least, a large proportion of the county con- 
stituencies. No assumption can be more incorrect. W c assert, on 
authority of the tabular views contained in the returns presented 
to Parliament during the last session, that the number of “occu- 
j)ying tenants ” in each county, is, on an average, not more than 
jive per cent, of the total number of constituents. It is true, that 
the class of lease-holders is divided into sections, of whicli tlie one 
is restricted to a L.50 qualification, while the other votes by the 
same L.IO qualification as the borough constituents, themselves. 
The distinction between the two classes of lease-holding electors 
rests in the period of their lea.scs. But if wo add the L.oO lease- 
holders to the occupying tenants, the aggregate number of L.5() 
franchise holders does not exceed fij'teen per cent, on the aggre- 
gate of the county constituents. The truth is, that the ])ropor- 
tion of 40s. frccnolders, in consequence of the subdivision in the 
ownersliip of the soil by political societies, is at tliis day so vast, 
that the lieform Act is now (paradoxical as the assertion may 
^pcar) nearly inoperative in regulating the constituencies of the 
English counties. 

But one of the most important aims of a new Reform Rill, must 
bo that of increasing the intelligence of Parliament itself. There 
ft no doubt that in this respect the predictions of tlie Reformers 
of 1832 have been wholly falsified. It was confidently ))rcdicte(l, 
by these politicians, that the newly enfranchised boroughs woulcl 
introduce rising talent. Although it may be thought a more 
assumption of foresight to question such a prediction after the 
fact, we scarcely perceive on wliat ground it can have been 
entertained. The immense depreciation of parliamentary talent 
during the past quarter of a century, is a matter of fact beyond 
all dispute. Where is the Pitt, the Fox, the Burke, the Sheri- 
dan, the Grattan, and the Canning of this generation ? Govern- 
ment, throughout this period, has beSn intrusted to mediocre 
peers, and baronets of wide estate, because no young men of 

? miiis alone can find their way into the House of Commons. 

bis, we fearlessly assert, is the mere result of the suppression 
of parliamentary patrons, who were wont to encourage rising 
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talent. Now, it is quite clear that the boroughs could never 
supply the function of the nomination holders, in spite of the 
confident assertion of Lord John Bussell in 1882. The boroughs 
have even preferred their own municipal worthies to those whom 
they have known to be capable of aiding in the government of 
the country. But if they had not been marked by this pre- 
judice, it would obviously be very difficult for the boroughs to 
be acquainted with the' talents of any man who had not already 
served his apprenticeship in some other seat. A youth of two 
or three and twenty, who has never moved in public life, can by 
no possibility be known to the constituency of a great borough ; 
but his fitness for a seat in Parliament may be well discerned 
by a single nomination holder, with whom he may be acquainted. 
The increase of the great borough system has thus obstructed 
the introduction of rising talent, partly by prejudice and partly 
by sheer necessity. 

We confidently look forward to the adoption of distinct educa- 
tional enfranchisements, as one of the most available means at 
our disposal for the regaining of the beneficial effects which 
formerly accrued from tlio nomination system. In destroying 
the abuses of that system, we made, in 1832, no effort to pre- 
serve its incidental advantages. 

As it has been our aim, in these observations, to deal with 
principles rather than with details, we shall noU enter at any 
length into the minor questions of the relation of parliamentary 
seats to political offices. It has, for example, been proposed to 
make two great innovations upon usage. It is suggested that 
the law officers of the crown shall have a right, virtule ojfficiij 
whether previously returned by any constituency or not, to speak 
in the Ilouse of Commons, and that members taking office 
shall not thereby vacate their seats. No doubt, these clauses 
would be very convenient for the ministers of the day. They 
would discourage noisy lawyers from entering the Ilouse in 
quest of advancement ; and ministers would be subjected to no 
contingencies in themselves taking office. 

It has been argued, on the first of these points, that the best 
lawyers are often not members of the House, and that govern- 
ment is compelled to accept the service of indifferent legal 
advisers. It happens, however, that the law officers are em- 
ployed hardly less to defend the ministry in debate than to 
advise them behind the scene. The best lay^ers are sometimes 
the worst debaters; and the presumption is, that an eminent 
lawyer, who speaks with effect, will enter the House for the 
development of bis rhetorical powers* It is recorded of Lord 
Eldon, that he once said to George IV., of* a great Chancery 
lawyer, who was a cripple, wrote an illegible hand, and coum 
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rardy deliver himself of an intelligible proposition except on 
paper, the greatest la^er in your Majesty’s dominions can 
nmther walk, noi;|Write, nor Such an adviser would 

hardly serve the purpose of an administration in the House of 
Commons. 

We ourselves regard the necesnty of re-election on the ac- 
ceptance of office as the only precaution which a constituency 
possesses, under septennial Parliaments, for the conformity of 
Its representative to the principles which he has advocated Irom 
the hustii^. We know of no other preventative to the accept- 
ance of office^ and its tenure perhaps for four or five years, by 
any member, in direct opposition to his professions towards his 
constituents. And, we tmnk, that a reversal of this law would 
open the door of corruption in various ways. No doubt, like 
eveiT other law generally beneficial in its operation, it betrays 
incidental inconveniences.^ While, however, we would urge the 
country to oppose the rescinding of this condition, we should 
cheerfully acquiesce in a revision of the complicated rule under 
which each mmister, who exchanges one office for another, places 
himself under the same necessity of re-election, with the ministry 
who takes office anew. 

We have here attempted to glance at the leading questions 
which now arrest public attention on the question of parlia- 
mentary reforqi. We part from. Lord Grey, we hope, in courtesy, 
and, we are sure, in good will ; and we trust that the example 
which be has set in the theoretical discussion of a political ques- 
tion of the day, will be followed, though with more earnest 
thought and more careful research, by other politidans to whom 
the countiy is equally predisposed to attend. 

' The redual of office by Sir E. B. ]^toD, nndra the present goremment, from 
e fear of defeat at the hustings of Hertfordshire, is a striking instance of this 
casual disadvantage. 
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Abt. Vll . — CoUeeUd Worlu of Duyaid Steumrt, Etf. 

Edited by Sir William Hamilton, BarL WiiJi a Memoir 

of Dugald Siewart. By John Veitch, M.A. Vols. I.— X., 

1854-58. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 

Ever since the decease of Dn^Id Stewart, now nearly thirfy 
years ago, there has been a strong desire felt by many to have 
a memoir of him. This feeling has rather been increased by the 
circumstance, that those who never saw him have been able to 
form a very dim idea of the man, and of his character. He ever 
flits before our phantasy as an author or a professor; we see 
him walking up and down, collating a lecture, or dictating an 
essay ; or we get a glimpse of him gliding through the college 
courts, or addressing a reverential body of students in the class^i 
room. He is not one of those authors who throw their individual 
heart into their writings, so that their works are their Attest me> 
moir. On the contrary, ho keeps himself at a dignified distance 
from his readers, and seldom lays aside his classical stateliness. 

It seems that his son. Colonel Stewart, had prepared an ao 
count of the life and writings of his father, together with his cor- 
respondence with eminent individuals, and an^otes from bis 
journals. But, during his military service in India, Colond 
Stewart had suffered from an attack of coup-desoleilf which 
aflected his intellect, and, in k rash moment, he committed to 
tho flames the biography, as well as several papers by his father. 
The following letter, dated Catrine, 1837, to a publishing house 
which had inquired after this literary property, will be read with 
a melancholy feeling, as coming from the son of such a sire, and 
as illustrative of a topic on which the father had often dwelt, 
the dark cloud wUch for' ever settles on the border country of 
mind and body. 

*‘You need not further trouble yourself on this head, because, 
finding myself getting on in lift, and despairing of finding a sale ftr 
it at its ^al value, I have destroyed the whole of it. To this stq> I 
was much induced by finding my locks repeatedly picked during my 
absence from home, some of my papers carried ofiT, and some of the 
others evidently read, if not copied firom, by persons of whom I could 
procure no trace, and in the pursuit or conviction of whom, I naver 
could obtain any efficient assistance firom the judicial functiooaries. 
As this may form, at some future period, a curious item in the hkfoiy 
of literature,” etc., etc. 

Ev^ one reioioed, in these drenmstanoes, to find it announced 
tha^ in thie editran collected worka^ the^ vaa to be a tneomr 
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of him by Sir William Hamilton, the metaphysician who occu- 
pied in last age the high place which Stewart did, in a pre- 
vious age. It turned out that Hamilton was obliged, from fail- 
ing health, to depart from the idea of writing an original and 
connected narrative, and was to confine himself to a collection 
of materials, with notes and observations on Stewart’s philo- 
sophy; and even this design was frustrated by his lamented 
death. We are grateful, in these circumstances, that we have 
now at last a memoir of Stewart by Mr Veitch, one of Hamilton’s 
most promising pupils, and already favourably known by his 
translations, with notes, of portions of Descartes. 

The biographer has taken a high standard, and has reached 
it. This is no cither than the memoirs of Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid by Stewart himself, who again seems to have taken as 
his model the Eloges of the French Academicians. Still, this 
dignified and rose-water style of biography is not after all the 
highest ; as Stewart’s admiring pupil, Francis Homer, remarks 
of nim, — “ his conceptions of character, though formed with com- 
prehensive design, want that individuality to which the painter 
of ]f6rtraits must descend.” It is evident throughout this life 
of Stewart, that the painter has been at pains to collect remini- 
scences from a variety of quarters, and that he has made a judi- 
cious combination of them, but it is just as clear that he has not 
seen the original. He has given ns a wonderfully good like- 
ness ; but it is of the professor in his gown, rather than of the 
man in his inner and domestic life, — his heart — his conscience — 
and his religious experience. This we suspect is an unavoidable 
deficiency, arising not only from the want of materials, but 
mainly nom the pwuliar character of Mr Stewart. himself. It 
is easiest to seize a likeness when the features are marked ; but 
Stewards mental character was distinguished for its regularity 
and its fine proportions, and was withoAt prominences or ex- 
cesses of any hind. Besides, while Stewart had no doubt a 
liberal heart, he contrives to keep it very much folded up from 
our view in his writings and in any recorded conversations or 
letters preserved to us. That we should not have a living family 
portrait is no fiiult of the biographer, who has done his part with 
industry, iategiity, and judgment, and has given ns a memoir 
characterised clearness and accnra< 7 ' of narrative, elegance of 
style, and a fine phUosophic spirit. We rather think that this is 
piArisely siich an account as Stewart would have wished pre- 
served of himse^ and that he would ^ve shrank from a more 
seatching aiutomy of his inward motives, and declined a fuller 
narrati^ of inddents, which might have'exhibited his infirmities. 

Stewart was bun in rae Old College buildings, Edin- 
burgh, on Nov. 22, 1708. ]ffis fiitbtt was Dr Matthew Stdwart, 
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at one time minister' at Boseneath, and afterwards sncccssor to 
Maclaurin in the mathematical chair jn Edinburgh, and still 
known as one of those British mathematicians, who were apply- 
ing with great skill and beauty, the geometrical method, while 
the continental mathematicians were far outstripping them b^ 
seizing on the more powerful instrument of the calculus. His 
mother was the dai^hter of an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. 
He was thus connected on the part of his father (and also of his 
grandfather, who had been minister of Bothesay), with the 
Presbyterian ministry, and on the part of his mother with the 
Edinburgh lawyers — the two classes which, next to the Heritors, 
held the most influential position in Scotland. 

Dugald was a feeble and delicate infant. He spent his boyish 
years partly in Edinburgh, and partly in the maternal mansion 
house of Catrine, which we remember as bein^ when we paid 
pilgrimage thither a number of yeais ago, a whitewashed, broad- 
faced, common-place old house, situated very pleasantly in whnt 
Wordsworth calls expressively the ** holms of bonnie Ayr,” but 
unpleasantly near a cotton mill and a thriving village^ which, as 
they rose about 1792, destroyed to Stewart the charms of the 
place as a residence. Stewart entered, at the age of eight, the 
High School of Edinburgh, -where he had, in the latter years of 
his attendance. Dr Adam for his instructor, and where he was 
distinguished for the elegance of his translatiogs, and early ac- 
quired that love for the prose and poetical works of ancient 
Borne, which continued vnth him through life. He entered 
Edinburgh College in the session 1765-66, that is, in his thir- 
teenth year. We remember that Bacon, David Hume, Adam 
Smith, Thomas Beid, and many other original-mind^ men,\ 
entered college about the same age ; and we are strengthened in 
the conviction, that in order to the production of frew and .in- 
dependent thought, it is of advaitfoge to have the drilling in the 
ordinary elements, all over at a comparatively early age, and then 
allow the mind, already well-stocked with general knowledge, to 
turn its undivided energies to its favourite and evidently pre- 
destinated Add ; and that the modem English plan continuing 
the routine discipline in classics or mathematics till the age of 
twenty-tw(^ while well-fltted to produce good technics! schmars, 
is not so well calculated to raise up g^t reformers in method 
and execution. What the Scottim Colleges have to deplore, fe 
not so much the juvenility of the entrants— though, this has. b^ 
carried to excess— as the total want of a provision for bringiog to 
a point, for carmng on, ^ consolidating and oondennng the 
scattered education whim has been so.well hof^qn in the several 
classes. But to return to tiie college youth, we And Inm attend- 
ing amot^ other classes, that of Logic under Aftavenson, for twn 
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sessions, that of Moral Philosophy under Adam Ferguson, that 
of Natural Philosophy under Kusael, and from all of tnese he re- 
ceived a stimulus and a bent, which swayed him at the crisis of 
his being, and abode with him during the whole of his life. 

After finishing his course in Edinburgh, he went to Glasgow 
in 1771, partly by the advice of ^erguson, that he might be 
under Dr Thomas Eeid, and partly with the view of being sent 
to Oxford on the Snell Foundation, which has been of use to 
many students of Glasgow, but has in some respects been rather 
injurious to the college, as it has led many to ascribe to it the 
mere reflected glory of being a training-school to higher institu- 
tions, whereas Glasgow should assert of itself that it is prepared 
to give as high an education as can be had in any University in 
the world. The youth seems at this time to have had thoughts 
of entering the Church of England ; and if he had gone south, 
w'e can conceive him rising to as high a dignity as a Scotchman 
sent to Oxford on that foundation, has reached in our day, and, 
in that event, he would no doubt have discharged the duties of 
the Episcopal office with great propriety and dignity. But a 
destiny better suited to his peculiar character and gifts, was 
awaiting him. In the autumn of 1772, that is, when he was at 
the age of nineteen, he became substitute for his father in the 
chair of mathematics in Edinburgh. It is precisely such an 
oflSce as this, a tutorship or assistant professorship, that the 
Scottish Colleges should provide for their more promising 
students; an office not to be reserved for sons or personal friends 
of professors, but to be thrown open to public competition. This 
is the one thing needful to the Scottish Universities, to enable 
them to complete the education which they have so well com- 
menced, and to raise a body of learned youtns, ready to compete 
with the tutors and fellows of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1775 
Mr Stewart was elected assistant and successor to his father ; 
in 1778, on Professor Adam Ferguson ^ing to America as 
Secretary to a commission, he, upon a week’s notice, lectured for 
him on Morals ; and in 1785, Ferguson having resigned, Stewart 
was appointed to the office for which he was so specially fitted, — 
to the Ohair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

We pause in the . narrative, in order to look at the circum- 
stances which combined to inflnence the youth, to determine his 
career, and to fit him for the good work which heperfonned. First, 
we have a mind not^ certainly, of bright original genius, or of 
great intellectukl forces bat with a blending of harmonious 
qnabties, a capacity for inward reflection, and a disposition 
toward it, a fine taste, and consummate judgment. From his 
youth be bimtiied the air of a ooile«« file was early intiodnced 
to Boman literature^ and made it nis tnodel. Stevenson used 
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Wynne’s Abridgment of Locke’s Essay as a text-book, and from 
it the student may have caught the fresh and observational spirit 
which Locke had awakened, while, at the same time, he was 
kept from what Cousin describes as the common defect of the 
British philosophy — being insular” — by the other text-books 
employed, namely, the Elementa Philosophise” of Heineccius, 
ana the Determinationes Ontologicae” of De Vries, works 
which discussed, in a more abstract and scholastic method, the 
questions agitated on the Continent posterior to the publication 
of the philosophy of Descartes. A still greater influence was 
exercised over the youth by Ferguson, who, with no ^at 
metaphysical ability, but in an altogether Roman, a^d in a 
somewhat Pagan manner, discussed, with great majesty and 
sweep, the topics — of which the pupil was ever after so fond 
— lying between mental science on the one hand, and juris- 
prudence on the other. From his own father, and through his 
own academical teaching, he acquired a taste for the geometrical 
method, so well fitted to give clearness and coherency to thought, 
and to teach caution in deduction. He thus became one of 
those metaphysicians (and they arc not few) who have been 
mathematicians likewise, in this respect resembling (not to go 
back to Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, in ancient times) 
Descartes, Leibnitz, S. Clarke, Reid, and Eant. In the class 
of Natural Philosophy he was introduced to»the Newtonian 
physics, which had heen taught at an early date in Scotland, 
and caught an enthusiastic affection for the inductive method 
and for Bacon, which continued with him through life, and is 
his characteristic among metaphysicians. But the teacher influ- 
encing him most, and indeed determining his whole philbsophic 
career, was Thomas Reid, who, in a homely mannefi but with 
unsurpassed shrewdness, and great independence and originality, 
was unfolding the principles of common sense, and thus laying 
a foundation for philosophy, while he undermined the scepticism 
of Hume. Stewart has found in Reid the model instructor, 
and it may be added, that Reid has found in Stewaii;, the model 
disciple. This whole course was tan excellent training^ for a 
metaphysician; it would have been perfect if, along with his 
knoviedge of natural philosophy, his somewhat dull apprehension 
had been whetted by an acquaintance — such as that of Lbcke in 
an earlier, and that of Brown in alater, age— with the morefugt^ 
tive and complicated phenomena of the physiology of the body ; 
and if, in aaditibn, his over-cautious temper had been reiisd 
heavenward by an intimacy with the lofty spirit of Plato^ or, 
better still, by an appreciation of the deep uieolomefd discussions - 
which had collected around them so much of file Engibh and 
Scottish speculative intellect of the two preceding emturies. 
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Like every other man not altogether self-contained^ Stewart 
must have felt the spirit of his age, which, as coming in from 
every quarter, like air and sunshine, commonly exercises a greater 
influence on young men than individual teachers can possibly 
do through the special channels open to them. Ilume had 
stirred the thoughts of thinkers to their greatest depths ; and 
this was now the age in which Ilume had to be met. Stewart 
was boni fourteen years after the publication of the great 
sceptical work of modern times, the Treatise on Human 
Nature;” and two years after the publication of the work 
from which all the debased modem utilitarianism has sprung, 
the “ Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals.” At the 
time when the youth was forming his convictions, Hume was 
living in Edinburgh, and the centre of an influence radiating 
round the man, who w'as a mixture of the lively, good-natured 
animal, and of the intellectual giant, but with a tenible want of 
the high moral and spiritual. The original disposition of 
Stewart did not tempt him to daring speculation ; his domestic 
training must have prepossessed him against infidelity ; and lie 
had been placed, in Glasgow, under the only opponent wortliy 
of Hume, who had appeared ; and so these earthquake shocks just 
made him look round for a means of settling fast the founda- 
tions of the temple of knowledge. 

Locke’s philo^sophy had been the reigning one for the last age 
or two. Mr Yeitch speaks of the tradition of sensationalism, 
which the Scottish universities during the first half of the cen- 
tuiy, and up to the time of Keid, had in general dispensed in 
Scotland.” This statement is too sweeping: for, first, Locke 
had ^en as high a place to reflection as to sensation ; and, 
secondly, he had given a high office to intuition ; wdiile, thirdly, 
Locke’s philosophy had not been received in Scotland without 
modification, or in its worst aspects, as it had jbeen in France. 
Stewart, like Keid, entertained a high admiration of Locke, and 
was unwilling to separate from him, but he saw at the same 
time the defects of Locke, and that there were fundamental 
laws in the mind which Lqcke had overlooked, or only inci- 
dentally noticed. In Glasgow he must have felt the influence 
Jeft behind by a train of eminent men. There Hutcheson had 
been the founder of a school, afterwards called the Scottish school. 
We know that this honour has been claimed for his predecessor 
in the ethic chair, Gerschom Carmichael, the editor of Puffen- 
dorf, and the author of a little Treatise on Natural Theology : wo 
have looked into his works, and axe persuaded that he exorcised 
an influence* on the mind of Hutcheson, who was his pupil, but 
it mu^ have consisted mainly in connecting him with the old * 
and menre abstract philosophy of the schoolmon, and <rf the Con- 
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tinent, and in keeping him from falling altogether into the 
experiential method of. Locke. In addition to the external and 
internal sense of Locke, Hutcheson had called in a moral sense — 
a very inadequate account we grant — but still containing a truth, 
inasmuch ns it represented moral good as discerned by an 
original and distinct moral power. In Glasgow, too, Adam 
Smith had expounded those original views which he afterwards 
published in his ^‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and his 
“ Wealth of Nations.” In Edinburgh, James Balfour of Pilrig, 
who was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University from 
1754 to 17 04, had opposed Hume’s ethical views, on grounds, 
however, which do not give morality a sufficiently deep founda- 
tion in the constitution of man or character of God. He begins 
liis “Delineations of the Nature and Obligations of Morality,” 
with the principle, that private happiness must be the chief end 
and object of every man’s pursuit, shows how the good of others 
aifurds the highest happiness, and, in order to sanction natural 
conscience, he calls in the authority of God, who must approve 
of what promotes the greatest happiness. But, in his “ I^Iiiloso- 
])hical Essays,” ho opposes the theory which derives our ideas 
from sensation and reflection. “ It may indeed be allowed that 
the first notions of things are given to the mind by some sensa- 
tion or other; but then it may idso be true, that after such 
notices are given, the mind, by the exercise oi^ some inherent 
power, may be able to discover some remarkable qualities of such 
things, and even things of a very diftcrcnt nature, which are not 
to be diStovered merely by any sense whatever.” Still, with 
nil these references to intuition, and moral sense, and inherent 
power, there was a deep mine, very much concealed till it was 
oj)cned fully to the view by the penetration and perseverance 
of Keid. 

In order to estimate the character of the age, it must also be 
taken into account, that there was a strong expectation, that re- 
sults were to follow from the application of inductive science, ta 
mental phenomena, simitar to those which had flowed from its 
application to physics. Bacon had declared that his method was 
as applicable to niental, as to material facts, though he seems tX> 
have had no idea of consciousness being the agent to be employ** 
ed in the inquiiy into the laws of mind. Sir Isaac Newton had 
said, in his Optics, “ and if natural philosophy, in all its parts, by 
pursuing this method, shall at length be perfected, the bounds 
of mord philosophy will also be enlarged” Pope, tbo^^ had 
said in his Essay on Man, “ account tor moral as for natural 
things.” Tumbiill, under whom Beid studied in Aberdeen, had^^ 
quoted this language of Newton and Pope^ in his work on the i 
“ rrinciplos of Moral Philosophy,” published in 1740; and, his 
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aim was to ‘'apply himself to the study of the human mind, in 
the same way as to that of the human body, or to any other part 
of natural philosophy.” Catching this spirit from Tumhnll, 
Beid was 6^*60 now employing it to discover principles deeper 
than any that had been systematically noticed by Locke, by 
Hutcheson, or any Scottish philosopher. To this same noble 
work Stewart now devoted himself ; but, seeking meanwhile to 
combine with the profound philosophy of JRcid, a literaiy ex- 
cellence like that of Hume and Smith. 

And this leads us to notice, that we cannot form anything like 
an adequate idea of the influences which combined to mould the 
character of Stewart, who cultivated literature as eagerly as ho 
did philosophy, without taking into account, that ho lived in an 
age of great literaiy revival in Scotland. The union between 
Scotland and England being now compacted, it was seen that 
the old Scottish dialect must gradually disappear, and ambitious 
youths were anxious to get rid of their northern idioms, and even 

g rave seniors, including noblemen and dignified doctors, like 
obertson (as we learn from Lord Campbell’s Life of Lough- 
borough), had formed a society, in order to be delivered from their 
Scottish pronunciation. A company of authors had sprung up, 
determined to assert their place among the classical writers of 
England ; and tliis had been already allowed to Hume, to Bobert- 
son, and Smith, and was being allowed to Beattie. Stewart had, 
no doubt, an ambition to take his place among the classical 
writers of Scotland. 

While pumuing his studies at Glasgow, he read a paper on 
“Dreaming,” before a literaiy society in connection with the 
Univer»ty ; and he subseouently read the same paper to a similar 
society^ in Edinburgh. The theory here starteu, was afterward.s 
embodied in his “Elements,” ana contains, certainly, not the 
whole truth on this mysterious subject ; but still a truth, namely, 
that in dreaming the will is in abeyance, and the mind follows 
a spontaneous train. In the Edinburgh society he also read papers 
on “ Tost^” on “ Cause and Eflect,” and “ Scepticism.” The fact 
that such topics were discussed, is a sign of the spirit which pre- 
vailed among the youth of Scotland at that time. It is worthy 
of being noticed, that at Gla^w, he boarded in the same house 
with Mr Alison, who afterwards, in his Essay on Taste, carried 
out the theory which had been started by Beattie, in his Disserta- 
tion on Imagination,as to the feellbg of Beauty being produced by 
the association of ideas. 

' ' (fitting his course of training we may now view him os de- 
uyering hk professorial lecture^ m the class-room in Edinburgh. 
By nr the liyeUest account of him is by Lord Codtbum. It is 
worUiy or bring rtad again by those who may have seen it before. 
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He was about the middle size, weakly limbed, and with an ap- 
pearance of feebleness which gave an air of delicacy to his gait and 
structure. His forehead was large and bald ; his eyebrows bushy ; his 
eyes grey and intelligent, and capable of conveying any emotion from 
indignation to pity, from serene sense to hearty humour, in which they 
were powerfully aided by his lips, which, though rather large perhaps, 
were flexible and expressive. The voice was singularly pleasing ; and, 
as he managed it, a slight burr only made its tones softer. His ear 
both for music and for speech was exquisite ; and he was the finest 
reader I have over heard. His gesture was simple and elegant, though 
not free from a tinge of professional formality, and his whole manner 
that of an academical gentleman. . . . He lectured standing,- from 
notes which, with their successive additions, must, I suppose, at last 
have been nearly as full as his spoken words, llis lecturing manner was 
professorial, but gentlemanlike, calm and expository, but rising into 
greatness, or softening into tenderness, whenever his subject required 
it. A slight asthmatic tendency made him often clear his throat ; and 
such was my admiration of the whole exhibition, tiiat Maevey Napier 
told him not long ago that I had said there was eloquence in his very 
spitting. ^ Then,’ said he, ^ 1 am glad there was at least one thing 
in which I had no competitor.’ . • To me, his lectures were like the 
opening of the heavens. I felt that I had a soul. His noble views, 
unfolded in glorious sentences, elevated me into a higher world.” 

There were hearers who felt that there was a w^ant in his 
expositions, and there are readers still who feel iii^the same way. 
Ardent youths, like Brown and Chalmei's, looked on him as 
timid and over-ctiutious. Chalmers wrote in 1801 : — 

I attend his lectures regularly. I must confess I have been rather 
disappointed. 1 never heard a single discussion of Stewart’s which 
made up one masterly and comprehensive wdiole. Ilis lectures seem 
to me to be made up of detached hints and incomplete outlines, and 
he almost uniformly avoids every subject which involves any difficult 
discussion.” 

Chalmers lived to proclaim him the highest of academic 
moralists. Still there was ground, in appearance and in reality, 
foi^ the early criticism. In his writings ne adopts the plan which 
Dr Bobertson took credit for introducing, that of throwing a 
great deal of his matter into notes and illustrations. This 
method, carried to the extent to which it has been done by 
liobertson, Stewart/>and M'Crie, is a radically defective one, as 
it interrupts the flow of the discourse, and, wiUi thi^ the interest 
in and comprehension of the whole. He has a most sensitive 
aversion to all such bold speculations as Leibnitz indulged in, 
and is jealous of all such deductions as Descartes and Kant have 
drawn out. , He has no ability for sharp ana^sis, and he looks 
on a high abstraotion with as great tenor as some men do on 
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ghosts. He studiously avoids close discussion, and flinches from 
controversy ; he seems afraid of fighting with an opponent, lest 
it should exhibit him in no seemly attitudes. Seldom does he 
venture on a bold assertion, and when he does, he always takes 
shelter immediately after behind an authority. Determined to 
sustain his dignity and keep up his flow of language, he often 
takes rounded sentences and paragraphs to bring out what a 
more direct mind would have expressed in a single clenching 
flause, or even by an expressive epithet. Often does the eager, 
ingenuous youth, in reading his pages, wish that he would but 
lay aside ceremony for a veiy little, and speak out frankly and 
heartily. 

Still we should form a very unjust opinion of Stewart, if, in 
consequence of these weaknesses, we thought him devoid of 
originality, independciioc, or profundity. We certainly do not 
claim for him the sagacity of Locke, or the speculative genius of 
Leibnitz, or a power of generalising, details equal to Adam 
Smith, or the shrewdness of Ilcid; or the logical grasp of Kant 
and Hamilton, and we admit that he was inferior to all these 
men in originality ; but he has admirable qualities of his own, — 
in soundness of judgment he is more to be trusted than any of 
them ; and if he is without some of their excellencies, be is also 
without some of their faults, lie has no such rash and unmea- 
surerl diatribes as Locke’s assault on innate ideas; no such 
extravagances' as the monadical theory of Leibnitz ; no such 
wasting of ingenuity as Smith’s theory in his Moral Senti- 
ments;” he does not commit such gross misapprehensions in 
scholarship as Keid does ; and he never allows any logic to con- 
duct him to such preposterous conclusions' as Kant and Hamilton 
landed themselves in, when they declared causation to be a law 
of thought and not of things. We have noticed that in many 
cases Stewart bides his originality, as carefully as others boast of 
theirs. Often have we found, after going the round of philoso- 
phers in seeking light on some abstruse subject, that on turning 
to Stewart, his doctrine is after all the most profound, as it is the 
most judicious. 

We do not mean to enter into the details of his remaining life. 
In 178c3 he married a Miss Bannatyne of Glasgow, who died in 
1787, leaving an only child, afterwards Colonel Stewart. He 
spent the summers or 1788 and 1789 on th^ Continent. In the 
ap{)endix to the Memoir, therc^is a selection from tho letters 
which he wrote to his friends at home. Though written in the 
midst of instructive scenes, and on the eve of great events, they 
are excessively general and commonplace, and display no shrowd- 
iiess of observation. In 1790 he married a dai^hterof Lord 
Cranston, a lady of high accomplishments, fluscinating manners, 
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and literary tastes. His house now became the resort of the 
best society of Edinburgh, and he himself the centre and bond 
of an accomplished circle, at a time when the metropolis of Scot- 
land in the winter months was the residence of many of the 
principal Scottish families, and of persons of high literary and 
scientific eminence. The weekly re-unions in his house, which 
happily blended the aristocracies of rank and letters, bringing 
together the peer and the unfriended scholar, were for many 
years the source of an influence that most beneficially afiectedi 
the society of the capital. Ilis influence was extended by his 
receiving into his house, as boarders, young men chiefly of rank 
and fortune. In his classes of Moral Pliilosophy and of Political 
Economy, he had under him a greater body of young men who 
afterwards distinguished themselves, than any other teacher 
that we can tliink of. Among them we have to place Lord 
Brougham, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Bussell, Francis Hor- 
ner, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, Sydney 
Smith, Dr Brown, Dr Chalmers, James Mill, Sir A. Alison, and 
many others who have risen to great eminence in politics, in 
literature, or philosophy ; and most of these have acknowledged 
the good which they derived from his lectures, while some of 
them have carried out in practical measures the principles which 
he inculcated. He seems, in particular, to have kindled a fine 
enthusiasm in the breast of Franois Horner, who ever speaks 
of him in terms of loftiest admiration, and, though cut off in 
early life, lived long enough to exhibit the high moral aims 
which he had imbibed from the lessons of Stewart. 

It was in 1792 that the first volume of his Elements was pub- 
lished. In 1793 appeared his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
containing an epitome of the doctrines expanded in his larger 
writings. His other works appeared after successive intervals : 
his Account of Adam Smith in 1793, of Robertson in 1796, and 
of Reid in 1802 ; his Philosophical Essays in 1810; the second 
volume of his Elements in 1^4 ; the first part of his Disserta- 
tion in 1815, and the second in 1821; the third volume of his 
Elements in 1827 ; and the Active and Moral Powers in 1828. 
The Lectures on Political Economy are now published for the 
first time. 

In 1805 he threw himself, with more eagerness than he was 
wont to display in public matters, into the controversy which 
arose about the appointment of#Leslie — a man of high scientific 
eminence, but with a great deal of the gross animal in his natu^ 
— to the chair of Mathematics. He wrote a pamphlet on tb4 
suUect, and appeared in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, ^ a Presbyterian elder, to aid the evangelical party, 
who, under the leadenhip of Sir H, Monciiefi^ were no way 
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inclined to join the moderate party in their attempt to keep out 
a distinguished man, because he entertained certain views on the 
subject of physical causation, and to retain the College chairs for 
themselves. In his speech on the occasion, Stewart does let out 
feeling for once, and it is mingled pride and scorn : — 

After having discharged for more than thirty years (not, I trust, 
without discredit to myself) the important duties of my academical 
station, I flatter myself that the House does not think it incumbent on 
tne to descend to philosophical controve:*sics with such antagonists. 
Such of the members, at least, as I have the honour to be known to, 
will not, I am confldent, easily allow themselves to bo persuaded that 
I would have committed myself rashly and wantonly on a question in 
which the highest interests of mankind are involved.” 

In delivering the speech from which the above is an extract, he 
was called to order, and, not being accustomed to such handling, 
he sat down abruptly. The motion of Sir II. Moncrieff was 
carried by a majority, which occasioned great joy to the Edin- 
burgh Liberals. 

In 1806, the Whig party, being in power, procured for him a 
sinecure office, entitled tlie Writership of the Edinburgh Gazette, 
with a salary of L.300 a-year. In 1809, Mr Stewart was in a 
precarious state of health, much aggravated by the death of a 
son by his second wife, and he asked Dr Tliomas Brown to 
lecture for hini. In 1810, Brown, being strongly recommended 
to the Town Council by Stewart, was appointed conjoint profes- 
sor, and henceforth discharged all the duties of the office. Brown 
never attacked Stewart, but he openly assailed Reid ; and we 
suppose the intimacy between Stewart and Brown henceforth 
could not have been great. Stewart delivered his ultimate esti- 
mate of Brown in a note appended to the third volume of the 
Elements. There is evidently keen feeling underlying it, but 
the criticism is, on the whole, a fair and just one. i^tewart now 
lived, till the close of his life^ at Kinniel House, Linlithgowshire 
— a residence placed at his service by the Duke of Hamilton. 
Henceforth he was chiefly employed in maturing and arranging 
the philosophical works which he published. The details given 
of this part of his life are scanty and uninstrnctive. In 1820 he 
came forth to support Sir James Mackintosh as successor to 
Brown; and when Sir James declined the office, Stewart re- 
commended Sir W. Hamilton, who seems ever afterwards to 
have^ cherished a feeling of gratitude towards Stewart. The 
election fell on Professor Wimn, wh(^ while the fittest man 
living fmr the chair of Bhetoric and Belles Letters, had no special 
qualifications for a chair of Philosophy. 

In 1822, Mr Stewart had a ^ke of paralysis, from which, 
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however, he partially recovered. Mrs Stewart describes him, 
in 1824, as troubled with a difficulty of speech, and a tremor in 
his hand, as walking two or three hours every day, as cheerful 
in his spirits, his mind as acute as ever, and as amusing himself 
with re«iding on his favourite pursuits, and with the classics, 
lie had just given to the world his work on the Active Powers, 
and was on a visit to a friend in Edinburgh, when he died on 
lull June 1828. He was buried in the family vault in the 
Canongate. There is a monument in honour of him on the 
Caltoii Hill; but the fittest memorial of him is to be found, 
first, in his pupils, who have done a good work in their day, and 
now in his writings, which may do a good work for ages to 
come. 

If there has been an anxiety felt to have a memoir of Stewart, 
there has been an equally strong desire to have a complete 
edition of his works. We do not know what causes may nave 
hindered this in time past — we suspect that they must have 
arisen from different parties having an interest in liis published 
writings ; but this we know, that it was difficult to procure 
certain of his works, as, for example, the third volume of his 
Elements, of which there had never been more than the one 
(]uarto eclition. Every one rejoiced, in these circumstances, to 
find it intimated, that we were to have the collected works of 
Stewart, edited by Sir W. Hamilton, the most competent man 
then living for the undertaking. This cdition*is now^ all but 
completed, and will ever be the standard one. The editor has 
not enriched it with such notes as he has appended to his edition 
of Reid— notes distinguished for the very qualities which Reid 
was deficient in, extensive scholarship and rigid analysis. Sir 
W. Hamilton, in undertaking the work, stipulated that Mr 
Stewart's writings should be published without note or com- 
ment. We rather think that Hamilton had not such a sympathy 
with the elegant and cautious disciple as with the shrewd and 
original master. Besides, elaborate notes to Stewart must have 
been very much a repetition of his notes to Reid. In this edi- 
tion Hamilton is tempted at times to depart from his rule ; he 
does give us a note or comment when the subject is a favourite 
one, such as the freedom of the will ; and often must he have 
laid a restraint on himself, in not pruning or amending to a 
peater extent. But the value of this edition consists in its 
being complete, in its having references supplied, and one index 
after another, and in its containing additions from Stewart’s manu- 
scripts, and these often of great value, both in themselves and 
as illustrating Stewart’s phdosophy. Sir W* Hamilton was cut 
off before the edition was complete, but Mr Veitch has carried 
on the work* in the same manner and spirit Having said so 
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much of this fine edition, we must protest against the occasional 
translation of the language and views of Stewart into those of 
Hamilton, in places where it is purported to give us Stewart 
himself. Thus, in Index, vol. iv., p. 408, Stewart is represented 
as, in a place referred to, discussing the question as to whether 
some of our notions be not native or a but, on looking 

up the page, no such language is used ; and the same remark 
holds good of vol. v., p. 474, where Stewart is spoken of as 
describing our notions both of matter and mind as merely 
“phmnoinenal,” a view thoroughly Kantian and Hamiltonian, 
and not sanctioned by Stewart. Wo must be allowed, also, to 
disapprove of the liberty taken with the Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, which is cut up into three parts, and appears in 
three distinct volumes. This is the most condensed and direct 
of all Stewart’s writings ; it contains an abridgment of his whole 
doctrines : it is one of the best text-books ever written, and it 
should have appeared in its unity, as Stewart left it. 

We do not propose to criticise these ten massive volumes. This 
would be a heavy work to ourselves and to our readers : it would 
almost be equivalent to a criticism of all modem j)hilosophy. 
Nevertheless, we must touch on some topics of an interesting 
and important kind, as discussed by Stovart, and again dis- 
cussed l)y later writers on mental science. 

The first volume of the collected works contains the Disserta- 
tion. We look upon it as the finest of the Dissertations in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and this is no mean praise, when we 
consider the number of eminent men who have written for that 
work. We regard it, indeed, as upon the whole the best dis- 
sertation which ever appeared in a philosophic serial. As a 
history of modern philosophy, especially of British philosophy, 
it has not been superseded, and, we believe, never will be set 
aside. It is pre-eminent for its fine literary taste, its high moral 
tone, its general accuracy, its comprehensiveness of survey, and 
its ripeness of wisdom. When we read it, we feel as if we were 
breathing a pure and healthy atmosphere, and that the whole 
spirit of the work is cheering, as being so full of hope in the 
progress of knowledge. Its critical strictures arc ever candid, 
generally mild, very often just, and alwa^ worthy of being 
noted and pondered. The work is particularly pleasing in the 
account given of those who have contributed by their literary 
works to diffuse a taste for metaphysical Itudies, such as Mon- 
taigne, Bayle, Fontonelle, and Addison. It should be admitted 
that the author has scarcely done justice to Orotius, and ftiled 
to fathom the depth of such minos as Leibnitz and Jonathan 
Edwards. We apee, moreover, with, those who regret that he 
shonld ever have been tempted to enter on a criticism of Kant, 
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whose works he knew only from translations and imperfect 
compends.^ 

Tlie next three volumes contain the Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, and are introduced by a portion of 
tlio Outlines. In the first volume of the Elements and in 
the opening of the second, he spreads out before us a classi- 
fication of the intellectual powers, — as Perception, Attention, 
Conception, Abstraction, Association of Ideas, Memory, Ima- 
gination, and Reason. The list is at once defective and redun- 
dant. Stewart acknowledges Self-consciousness, which is an 
inseparable concomitant of all the present operations of the 
mind, to be a separate attribute ; and in this he seems to be 
right, inasmuch as it looks at a special object, namely, self in the 
existing state, and gives us a distinct class of ideas, namely, the 
(jiialities of self, such as thinking and feeling. Yet it is curious, 
that while he gives it half a page in his Outlines, it has no 
separate place in the Elements. It is also a singular circum- 
stance that Ileid dismisses it in the same summary way. An 
inductive observation, with an analysis of the precise knowledge 
given us by self-consciousness, would give a solid foundation for 
the doctrine of human personality, and clear away the greater 
part i)f the confusion and error lingering in the metaphysics of 
our day. Nor is there any proper account given in the Elements 
of that ini])ortant group of faculties which discover relations 
among thcobjccts known by Sense-Perception, andT/onsciousness. 
The omission of this class of attributes has led him into a meagre 
nominalism, very unlike the general spirit of his philosophy. lie 
restricts the word Conception to the mere imaging power of the 
mind, and even to the picturing of bodily objects, as if wo could 
not represent mental objects as well, as, for example, ourselves 
or others in joy or sorrow^. In a later age, Hamilton has con- 
fined the term in an opposite direction to the logical or general 
notion. Stewart’s classification is also redundant. Attention is 

' In regard to histories of philosophy, we have now three Parts of Mr 
Maurice's work, in all of which wc have tiigc sunlit objects, seen, as it were, in 
a fog, raised by the heat of a dreamy, feverish, sultry day in summer. The 
great defect of all his works is, that he seldom utters a clear categorical pro- 
position. Mr Lewes has published a library edition of his Biographical History 
of Philosophy. The work is clever and acute, but is not profound, and u 
thoroughly sophistic, lie has no sympathies with humble, cautious, and prac- 
tical truth seekers, such as Socrates and Thomas Reid. His appreciation is of 
the Arabs of philosophy, such as the Sophists and David Hume, and of thought- 
bewildered men, such as SjiinoK.a, of whoso Ethics ho threatens to give us a 
translation ; and his end is to show us that pbilosouhv can yield no truth, and 
thus to shut us up to a miserable Comtism, in which is omitted the religion (if 
religion it can he called), which the late M. Comte declared to be the most 
essential part of his system. In liis Politique Poaiiivef M. Comte.speaks of tnose 
in this country who have adopted the other parts of his svstem, and rejected his 
religious worship, as guilty either of an impotency of inteliocti or an msufficieniT' 
of heart, or, most commonly, of both. 

VOL. xxvni. NO. LVl. 
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not a separate faculty, but is an exercise of will — roused, it may 
be, by feeling, and fixing the mind on a present object. Ho 
does not seem to know what to make of ]^ason, as a distinct 
faculty ; and, as defined by him, it ought to include abstraction, 
which is certainly a rational exercise. But, if the work is 
defective in logical grasp, it excels in its descriptions of concrete 
operations, and in its explanations and elucidations of phenomena 
presenting themselves in real life. All his works are replete 
with those ^^intermediate axioms” which Bacon commends as 
most useful of all, as being removed equally from the lo\v:est 
axioms, which differ but little from particulars, and from the 
liighest and most general, which are notional, abstract, and of 
no weight; whereas the intermediate are true, solid, full of 
life, and upon them depend the business and fortune of man- 
kind.” The fine reflection and lofty eloquence of Stewart come 
out most pleasingly and instructively in *all those passages in 
which he treats of association and imagination. 

On one important point, discussed frequently in the Elements, 
the school of Keid and Stewart was led into error by their ex- 
cessive caution, and by being awed so much by the authority of 
Locke, lieid maintained, in a loose way, that we do not know 
substance but qualities, and Stewart wrought this view into a 
system. We are not, he says, properly speaking, conscious of 
self or the existence of self, we are merely conscious of a sensa- 
tion or some ^other quality, which by a subsequent suggestion of 
the understanding^ leads to a belief in that which exercises the 
quality. — (P/«7. Essays, p. 58, etc.) This we must regard as a 
radically defective doctrine. We do not know intuitively a cjua- 
lity of self apart from self ; we know both in one pj-imitivc, ccii- 
crete act, and it is only by a subsequent operation that we sepa- 
rate in thought the quality which may change in its action from 
the self or substance which abideth. Descartes erred, wo think, 
when he represented the mental process as being cogiio ergo 
sum;” the primitive cognition is of tho ego cogitans. But we 
look on Stewart as equally erring when he says, that there is first 
8 sensation and then a belief in self. In a later age, Sir W. 
Hamilton connected the qualitative theory of Stewart with the 
phenomenal theory of Kant. In doing so ho was guilty, we must 
take the liberty of saying, of a great and inexcusable blunder. 
Stewart would have repudiated the phenomenal theoiy of Kant 
as at all identical with his own. Stewart, no doubt, speaks of 
the phenomena of the but be means by phenomena not, as 
Kant did, appearances^ but individual facts to be referred to a 
law; ud qualities with him were realities. But, legitimately or 
illegitimately, Hamilton identi^ing the qualitative , theoiy with 
the phenomenal, deduces fh>m tnem a system of relativity, which 
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ended in nihilism^ or at least in nescience. Wc are glad to notice 
that Mr Manscl, notwithstanding his great and just admiration of 
Hamilton, has emancipated himself from this fundamental error. 
He proclaims, am immediately conscious of myself, seeing and 
hearing, willing and thinking.” — {Proleg, Logica^ p. 129; also, 
Art. Mctaph. in Encyc, Brit,) We have sometimes thought, 
that if Stewart had foreseen all the logical c-onsequences to be 
deduced from his views, he would have fallen back on the same 
common sense doctrine. We regret that Mr Mansel has not 
gone a step farther, and placed our cognition of matter on the 
same footing in this respect as our knowledge of mind. W e are 
sure, at least, that this would be altogether in the spirit of Beid 
and Stewart. We maintain that, just as by self-consciousness 
we know self as exercising such and such a quality, say thinking 
or feeling, so, by sense-perception, we know a body as extended 
and exercising power or energy. This is the isimplest doctrine ; 
it seems to be the only one consistent with consciousness, and is 
the proper doctrine of natural realism as distinguished from an 
artificial system of relativity. 

In the second volume of the Elements, after a feeble and 
chiefly verbal disquisition on Reason, he proceeds to treat of the 
Fundamental Laws of IJclicf.” We reckon the phrase a very 
happy one, and a great improvement on Common Sense,” whicii 
labours under the disadvantage of being ambiguojjis, inasmuch as 
it usually denotes that unbought, untaught sagacity, which is 
found only in certain men, and which others can never acquire, 
whereas it can be admitted into philosophical discussion only 
when it denotes principles which arc regulating the mind of all. 
Wo have a remark to make as to the place in which he discusses 
these fundamental laws. It is after he has gone over the greater 
number of the faculties, and ho seems to treat them as involved 
in Reason. And we acknowledge that there may be some ad- 
vantages in first going over the faculties and then speaking of 
these fundamental laws. But wc must guard against the idea 
that these principles have not been involved in the faculties 
which he has previously gone over, such as Perception, Abstrac- 
tion, and Memory. The Fundamental Laws” are not to be 
regaixled as different from the Faculties ; they arc, in fact, the 
Necessary Laws of the Faculties, and guiding their exercise. 
These laws work in all minds, infant and mature, sane and in- 
sane. M. Morel was asked to examine a prisoner who seemed 
to bo deranged, and he asked him liow old he was ; to which the 
prisoner replied, << 245 francs, 35 centimes, 124 carrii^s,” etc. 
To the same question, more distinctly asked, he replied, 5 metres 
75 centimetres.” When asked how long he had been deranged, 
he answered, Cats, always 'Cats.” M. Morel at once declared 
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his madness to be similated, and states, In their extreme aber- 
rations, in their most furious delirium, madmen do not confound 
^hat it is impossible for the most extravagant logic to confound. 
There is no madman who loses the idea of cause, of substance, of 
existence.” — (See Psychol. Journal^ Oct. 1857.) 

Stewart’s doctrine of Causation seems to ns to be deficient and 
inadequate. lie is altogether right in calling it a Fundamental 
Law of Belief, which necessitates the mind to rise from an effect 
to a cause. But he does not seem to observe all that is involved 
in the cause. lie gives in too far to Ilume on this subject, and 
prepared the way for Brown's theory. He docs not see, in par- 
ticular, that causation springs from power being in the substance 
or substances wliich act as the cause, and that we intuitively dis- 
cover power to be in substances both mental and material. His 
distinction between efficient and physical cause is of a superficial 
and confused character. It may be all true that, in looking .at 
physical action, we may not know intuitively where the full effi- 
ciency resides, whether in the physical object alone or in mind 
(the Divine) acting in it ; but we are certain that there is an 
efficiency somewhere in some substance. W c are by no means 
sure that he is right in limiting power in the sense of efficiency 
to mental action. Wo agree liere witli the criticisms of Cousin 
(as indeed we agree wdth most of the criticisms of Cousin on the 
Scottish School) whore he says, that while our first idea of 
cause may be clerivcd from our own voluntary action, we arc at 
the same time intuitively led to ascribe potency to other olyects 
also, and that Iteid and Stewart, in denying that we discover 
efficiency in body, are acting contrary to their own j)rinciplcs of 
common sense, and in contradiction to the universal opinion of 
the human race, which is, that fire burns and light shines. — (Sec 
Cousin, Phil. Ecoss.j p. 437, ed. 1857.) Stewart has also failed, 
as it appears to us, to give the proper account of the intuition 
which regulates and underlies our investigations of nature. This 
is not, as he represents it, a belief in the uniformity of nature ; a 
belief which appears to us to be the result of experience; which 
experience, as it discovers the rule, may also announce the excep- 
tions. The child does not believe, nor does the savage believe, 
nature to be uniform. The underlying beliefs, which cariy us 
on in our investigations of nature are those of identity of being, 
of substance and quality, of cause and effect. Hence it is quite 
possible to prove a miracle which may not be in conformity with 
the uniformity of nature, but is ^uite compatible, as Brown has 
shown, with our intuitive belief in causation, for when creature 
power fails we can believe in creative. 

It is in the second volume of the Elements that we find the 
logical disquisitions of Stewart. He has utterly failed in his 
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strictures on Aristotle’s Logic. The School of Locke, and the 
School of Condillac, and the School of Reid, have all failed in 
constructing a logic of inference which can stand a sifting 
examination. The Aristotelian analysis of reasoning stands at 
tin’s moment untouched in its radical positions. The objections 
of Campbell and Stewart have been answered by Whately ; and 
those advanced by Mr J. S. Mill, have been answered by Mr 
Kidd, who has also thoroughly undermined Mr Mill’s own attri- 
butive theory of reasoning.^ In giving our adherence to the Aris- 
totelian analysis, we admit that improvements are being wrought 
in it by that school of logicians which has sprung from Kant, 
and of which Hamilton is the leader in this country, followed by 
suclv. eminent men as Mansel, Thomson, and Spalding. Blit 
tlieir^ improvements ought not to be admitted till the formal 
logicians thoroughly deliver their expositions of the laws of 
thought from all that false Kantian metaphysics, which repre- 
sents thought as giving to the objects a form” wliich is not in 
the objects themselves. Besides, we cannot allow Logic to be 
an a priori science except under an explanation ; we admit that 
the laws of thought operate in the minil prior to all experience, 
but w'c maintain that they can be discovered by us only aposteriorif 
and by a generalisation of their individual actings. 

But while we may thus expect a perfected Universal Logic, 
treating of the laws of thought as laws of thought — not independ- 
ent of objects but whatever be the objects — we fiopc there will 
grow up alongside a Particular Logic, which will be a more 
practically useful Logic, to consider the laws of thought as 
directed to particular classes of objects, and to treat of such 
topics as Demonstrative and Probable Evidence, Induction, and 
Analogy. In regard to this latter Logic, Stewart must ever be 
reforrecl to as an authority. So far, indeed, as the theory of 
definitions and axioms is concerned, we prefer ver^ much the 
view of Whewcll, as developed in his Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. But, in regard to Induction, we believe tliat 
Stewart’s account of it is, upon the whole, the best which appeared 
from the time of Bacon down to this our own age. We have 
now, lunvever, two great works, which have left evciy other far 
behind, that of Whewell and that of Mr J. S. Mill. . Not that 
Avc regard either of these as perfect. Dr Whewell has exagger- 
ated the place of the mental clement, and has expressed it in 
most unfortunate phraseology, such as Fundamental Ideas and 
Conceptions, terms which have been used in twenty different 

' Whatoly, as far as can be judged from the editions of his Work, seems 
entirely ignorant of all that has been done in Logic the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, but he has met with an acute defender in Mr Kidd.-*See His Primani 
Pnncipics of Iteaaoning, 
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Bignifications, and are used by him to denote that the mind 
superinduces on the facts something not in the facts, whereas 
the mental power merely enables it to discover what is in the 
&cts. Mr Mill, on the other hand, has overlooked the mental 
element altogether, and denies all necessary and universal truth. 
We may hope, in future years, to have a perfect Inductive 
Logic, by a judicious combination of these two works, but 
this could be done only by a man of the same high intellectual 
stature as Wliewell and Mill, and this will seldom be met with. 
It is to be regretted that, since the days of Stewart, there is not 
a single Scotchman who has presented a work on Induction, 
of any name or value.^ In regard to Analogy, the recent dis- 
coveries as to the typical forms of animals and plants will enable 
logicians to give a far more comprehensive and yet more strin- 
gent view of reasoning from analogy than has been done by 
Stewart, by VVhcwcll, or by Mill. 

The third volume of the Elements treats of certain concrete 
and practical mattei*s, which Stewart was peculiarly qnalihed to 
discuss, and which bring out some of the finer qualities of his 
mind. All his disquisitions had tended to become verbal, and 
here he treats expressly of langna^, which he does with fine 
discernment, but falls into a great blunder in regard to Sanscrit, 
'which he represents as of comparatively late origin, and analogous 
to mediaitval Latin, whereas it has a literature reaching back at 
least twelve hiindred years before Christ. lie has some inte- 
resting, though by no means profound, remarks on the sympa- 
thetic affections. But by far the finest parts of the volume arc 
those in which he treats of the varieties of intellectual character, 
and of the peculiarities of the metaphysician, mathematician, the 
poet and the sexes. Thus, of the mere metaphysician, he says, 
that 

He cannot easily submit to the task of examining details, or of 

^ It is a good sign of the times, however, that we have excellent works on 
Bacon from England, France, and even Germanv. The ediiion of the Works 
of Baeon hj Bins and Spedding, now in coarse of pnblication, will ever he the 
standard one, in conseqaenco of the pains bestowed on it. The public seem to 
expect from Mr Spedding a Life of Bacon of an impartial character, and justi- 
fying him f^om some of the sweeping charges of Pope and Macaulay. It is an 
interesting circumstance that, perhaps, the fairest estimate which we have of 
Bacon and the Inductive System, isby a German, Kuno Bucher, in his ** IVancis 
Baeon of Vemlnm*’ ftranslated by Oxenford). He em, however, after the 
usual German mode Of theorising, in connecting Bacon with such men as Ilohhes 
and Hume, the fonner of whom never professed to follow the Baconian method, 
and the latter of whom formed a veiy low eetimate of Bacon, and has been most 
etfeetlvely met ky Kcid and Stewart, who professedly and' really adopted the 
induoUve system. This has been shown ^ Bemusat, in his pleasantly written 
and Judldous woih, " Bacon Sa Vie, Son Temps, Sa Fhilosophie.** It does not 
iqppeer dial Bemusat has a tborooi^ appredation of the Inductive Method, in 
Itself or in its rmlts, but he has estimated Justly Bacon's general philosophy, 
and has some good remarks on the metaphyncol points invmved in Induction. 
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ascertaining facts, and is apt to seize on a few data as first principles, 
following them out boldlj to their remotest consequences, and after- 
wards employing his ingenuity to reconcile, by means of false refine- 
ments, his theoretical assumptions with the exceptions which seem to 
contradict them.” 

He shows that the metaphysician is safe from the checks met 
with in physics, where speculative mistakes are contradicted 
by facts which strike our senses.” Again, of mathematics, he 
says: — 

“ That while they increase the faculty of reasoning or deduction, 
they give no employment to the other powers of the understanding 
concerned in the investigation of truth.” 

He adds — 

I have never met a mere mathematician who was not credulous 
to excess.” 

In the same volume he discusses cautiously and judiciously 
the coniparison between the faculties of man and brutes. We 
suspect, however, that the theory lias not yet been devised, it 
has certainly not been ])ublished, which is fitted to give a satis- 
factory account of the relation of the brute to the human facul- 
ties. We suppose tliat Bonnet is right when lie says that we 
shall never be able to understand the nature of brute Unstinct, 
till we are in the dog's head without being the dog. It is cer- 
tain that we have at this moment nothing deserving of the name 
of science on this subject. We have sometimes thought that the 
modern doctrine of homulogues and analogues, if extended and 
modified to suit the ne\v object, might supply the key to enable 
us to express some of the facts. Certain of the brute qualities 
are merely analogous to those of man (as the wing of a butterfly 
is analogous to that of a bird) ; others are bomologues, but in- 
ferior in degree ; while there are qualities in man different in 
kind from any in the brute. Aristotle called brute instincts, 
dv(}pufnvr,g They would be more accurately 

described as anticipations or types of the comin]^ archetype. 
Tlie volume closes with an account of a boy born blind and 
dumb. 

The Philosophical Essays arc an episode in bis system^ as a 
whole, even as his numerous notes and illustrations are episodes 
in the individual volumes. Wo are tempted, in looking at them, 
to take up two of the subjects discussed, as a deep interest still 
collects around them, and the questions agitated cannot yet be 
reganled as settled. ^ 

Every careful reader of Locke’s Essay must have observed two 
elements running through all his philosophy — ^the one, a sensar 
tional, or rather to do justice to Locke, who ever refers to refleciioti' 
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as a separate source of ideas, an experiential element, and the other 
a rational. In the opening of the Essay he denies innate ideas 
apparently in every sense, and affirms that the materials of all 
our ideas are derived from sensation and reflection ; but, as he 
advances, his language is, that by these sources ideas are sug* 

f ested and furnished to the mind ^ he calls in faculties with 
igh functions to work on the materials ; speaks of ideas which 
are “ creatures and inventions of the understanding;” appeals 
to natural law” and the ‘^principles of common reason ;” and 
in the Fourth Book gives a very high, or ratlior deep jdace to 
intuition ; says that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
existence ; speaks of tlie “ mind perceiving truth as the eye dotli 
light, only by being directed toward it declares that in the 
“ discovery of and assent to these truths, there is no use of the 
discursive faculty, no need of reasoning, but they are known by 
a superior and higher degree of evidence,” and talks even of a 
“necessary connection of ideas.” It unfortunately haj)pened 
that in France, to which Locke was introduced by X'^oltaire and 
the Encyclopaedists, they took the sensational clement alone, and 
the effect on thought and on morality was most disastrous. Un- 
fortunately, too, Locke has become known in Germany, chiefly 
througl^ France, and hence w^e find him all over the C'ontinent^ 
described both by friends and foes as a sensationalist ; and the 
charge has been re-echoed in this country by Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr Morell.* Yet it is^ quite certain that Locke has an in- 
tellectual as well as a sensational side. Wc liavc, in a care- 
ful perusal of the Essay, mainly for this very end, discovered in 
every book, and in the majority even of the chapters, both sides 
of the shield ; but we confess that we have not been able to 
discover the line that joins tliem.^ We do not think that 
Stewart’s remarks on this subject arc exhaustive or decisive ; he 
is evidently wrong in supposing that Locke identified reflection 
with the reason which discovers truth ; but his strictures are 
always candid and sometimes just. 

In the Philosophical Essays Stewart has many fine observa- 
tions on Taste and Beauty. On this subject he was favourably 
disposed towards the thcorv of bis friend Mr Alison, and he as- 
cribes more than he shouldkiave done to the association of ideas. 
But he never gave his adhesion to this hypothesis as a full ex- 

' This is the veiy langnage adopted by %id and Stewari. 

* The rational side of Locke has been brought out in a u ork of ability lately 
published, ** Th& Intellectualism of Locke,** by T. E. Webb, now, we believe, 
rrofessor of Moral Fhilsophv in Dublin University. Most appropriately does 
such a work come from a college, which, ever since the days of Molyneux, the 
correspondent of Locke, has hdd the Essay on the Unman Understanding in 
the highest repute. We are not convinced that Mr W ebb has succeeded in prov- 
ing the consistency of Locke. 
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planation of the pbenomena. If .there was nothing,” he says, 
originally and intrinsically pleasing or beautiful, the associat- 
ing principle would have no materials on which it could operate.” 
The theory of association was never favourably received by artists, 
and has been abandoned long ago by all metaphysicians. The 
tendency now is to return to the deeper views which had been 
expounded long ago by Plato, and we may add, by Augustine. 
We find that Stewart refers to the doctrine of Augustine, who 
“ represents beauty as consisting in that relation of the parts of 
a whole to each other which constitutes its unity ;” and all that 
he has to say of it is, The theory certainly is not of great 
value, but the attempt is curious.” The sesthetical writers of 
our age would be inclined to say of it that there is m^re truth 
in it than iji all the speculations of Alison, Stewart, Jeffrey, 
and Brown.'* It may be safely said that, while earnest inquirers 
have had pleasant gliiirpses of beauty, to no one has she revealed 
her full charms. When such writers as Cousin, Buskin, and 
M‘\''icar dwell so much on Unityy Harmony, Proportion, we are 
tempted to a.sk them — does then the feeling of beauty not arise 
till we have discovered such qualities as Proportion, Unity, and 
Harmony ? and if they answer in the affirmative, then we venture 
to show them that they are themselves holding a sort of associa- 
tion theory ; for they affirm that, the beautiful object does not 
excite emotion till, as a sign, it calls forth certain ideas — wo sus- 
l)ect of truth or goodness. We arc not quite stire that we can 
go the length of this school, when lliey speak of beauty as a 
quality necessary, immutable, eternal, like truth moral good, . 
and connect it so essentially with the very nature of God. There 
are sounds and colours and proportions felt to be beautiful by us, 
but which may not be appreciated by other intelligences, and 
which are so relished by us, simply because of the peculiarities 
of our humau organisation and constitution. We acknowledge 
that, when we follow these colours, and sounds, and proportions, 
sufficiently far, we come invariably to mathematiGal ratios and 
relations ; but we are now, be it observed, in the region of im- 
mutable tr.uth. Other kinds of beauty, arising from the con- 
templation of happiness and feeling, land us in the moral ^ood, 
which is also necessary and eternal. We have sometimes 
thought that beauty is a gorgeous robe spread over certain por- 
tions of the truo and the good, to recommend them tP our regards 
and cluster our affections round them. Our sesthetie emotions 
being thus roused, the association of ideas comes in merely as a 
secondary agent, to prolong and intensify the feeliAg.' 

' Wo have had of late two excellent works on Beauty by Sebcehmen. Profes- 
sor Blackie’s ** Lectures on Beauty” are written quite in his own dashing and 
spirited manner, and comprise a vast amount of solid truth. A periodical which 
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The two volumes on the Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers^ were jsublislicd by Stewart immediately before liis death. 
The leading ideas unfolded in them had been given^ in an 
^itomised form, in the Outlines published many years before. 
They are somewhat too bulky for all the matter they contain, 
and tlicy want somewhat of the freshness of his earlier works ; 
but they arc characterised by profound wisdom, by a high moral 
tone, by a stately eloquence, and the felicitous application of 
general principles to the elucidation of practical points. He 
begins with the Instinctive Principles of Action, whicli he classi- 
fies as Appetites, Desires, and Anections. The arningement is 
good, in some respects, but is by no means exhaustive. As the 
next step in advance in this department of mental science, an 
attempt must be made to give a classification of man’s motive 
principles, or of the ends by which man may be swaged in desire 
and action. Among these will fall to be placed, first of all, 
pleasure and pain ; that is, man has a natural disposition to take 
to pleasure and avoid pain. But this is far from being the sole 
motive principle in man’s mind. There arc many others. 
There is, for example, the tendency of every native faculty to 
act, and this irrespective of pleasure or pain. Again, there arc 
particular natural appetencies, which look to ends of their own, 
towards (to use the language of Butler) particular external 
things of which the mind hath always a particular idea or per- 
ception towards* these things themselves, such as knowledge, 
power, fame, and this independent of the pleasure to be derived 
from them. Jligher than all, and claiming to be higher, is the 
moral motive, or obligation to do right. A classification of these 
motive principles, even though only approximately correct, would 
serve most important purposes in philosophy generally, and more 
especially in ethics and all the social sciences. Very low and 

represents ^onna Oxford and Cambridge, congratulates liim on liis hits ut the 
national faith of Scotland ; and yet we know not that he has anything better 
to substitute, and we are sure he would repudiate that mixture of higli-clnirchism 
and low doctrinism which his critics are seeking to recommend. Ills transla- 
tions from Plato appended ore thorough reproductions of the original. Mr 
lllackie would confer a mighty boon on Scotland, and help to soften the hard- 
ness of the Scottish character, if he could create^ in Kdiiihurgh University a 
taste for Plato as strong as the taale for Aristotle in Oxford. 'J'hc other work 
is -on *^Tbe Beautiful in Nature, Art, and Life. By A. J. Symington,** an ad- 
herent, w'c believe^ of one of Scotland’s most uncompromising religious sects. 
It is the production of one wRo has travelled wide intellectually, and gathered 
hii knowledge from afar. He does not profess to sonnd all the theoretical 
.deaths of the subject ; but, on a rich ground-work of his own ho has set gems 
selected from all sorts of authors sacred and profane, and has given us noble 
thoughts on architecture, scidpture, painting, poetry, music., and life. When 
Sir W. Scott represented the Covenanters os opposed to all sorts of manly 
sports^ Dr MK^ne showed that their ministers often joined in such games, and 
at times stood first. If apy one will maintain that Scotland’s stern sects are 
ox>posed to the fine arts, we hid him read Symington’s work on the Beautiful. 
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inadequate views have been taken of these motive principles of 
humanity, especially by those who represent man as capable of 
being swayed only by the prospect of securing pleasure or 
avoiding pain. Mr Veitch seems to expect great results to be 
derived from recognising the " place and importance, in ethical 
speculation, of the Aristotelic doctrine of the pleasurable — a 
grand and fertile, but little illustVated principle.” We have an 
expectation that some curious questions will be started by the 
revival of the old Platonic and Aristotelic disquisitions on this 
subject, in the forthcoming volumes of Sir W. Hamilton. But 
it should never be forgotten, that the emotive part of man’s 
nature may be excited by a great many other objects as well as 
pleasure and pain, by all the objects, indeed, whicJi are addressed 
to the motive principles of man. It is the apprehension of 
objects as about to gratify the motive principles of the mind — 
whatever they be — which stirs up the emotions. Thus, the 
ajipreiicnsion of a coming object, which is to gratify a motive 
principle, excites hope, which is strong in proportion to the 
strength of the apprehension, and the strength of the particular 
motive principle ; while the apprehension of a coming object, 
which is to disappoint this motive jmnciple, stira up fear. It is 
strange that Stewart nowhere treats of the emotions in his Plii- 
losophy of the Active Powers. 

Stewart’s View of the Moral Power in Man, and of Moral 
Good, seems to us to be substantially correct.* In treating of 
these subjects, he avows his obligations to Butler and Price.' 

' Aristotle holds his place at Oxford. We rejoice at this, pAvided he is not 
allowed to slay all his younger brethren that he maj be undisturbed in his 
reign ; that is, provided *]iis writings are not studied, to the neglect of modem 
authors who have proceeded in the inductive manner. The volume on the 
“ Ethics of Aristotle,” lately published by Sir Alexander Grant of Oxford, is the 
best work in the English hingungo on the ethical system of Aristotle, even as 
the first half of the second volume of Archer Butler's History is the best work on 
the Dialectics of Pinto. We do not agree with Sir Alexander in his view of the 
death of Socrates, but wc are grateful to him for his account of the Sophists, as 
against Grote. His account 6f the relation in which the philosophy of Aristotle 
stood to the previous Grecian systems, is searching, and generally accurate ; 
though he does not, we think, give full credit to Aristotle for correcting the 
cxtravag.inccs of Plato, who did not acknowledge the reality of the individual. 
Sir Alexander seems to us to have unconsciously fallen at times under the 
influence of a llcgcliaiiisin, which juggles with the phrases objective and aub* 
jeetive ; which forgets that the mind ininifiveh knows the indivuhtali and thence 
rises to the general ; which blames Socrates for pot discovering the contradio 
tions on which Hegel dwells, and confounds the Greek search after the ‘^Bepl** 
(ri Jr) with the modem German search alter the ** Absolute.** The most mas- 
terly parts of Sir Alexander's works, are tliose in which he hhowa ATistotle’ii 
precise doctrines, as distinguished from the doctrines of his mdecessors and 
successors, and in which he explains the '^Dunamis,** the **Eiiteleeheia,** the 
“ Enorgeio,** the "Hexis,” the Ei^n,*' the “Telos,** the **MesoteB.** After 
reading it, we feel as if we undorsto^ Aristotle better than ever we did before. - 
Wo agree with him in what he says as to the diflhrcnce between the Aristotelian' 
systems and the modem inductive systems of Butler and Stew^ ; hnt ' 
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His doctrine lias been adopted, witli some modifications, wliicli 
are improvements, by Cousin. Stewart and Cousin are the 
most elevated of all the moralists who treat of ethics on grounds 
independent of the Word of God. We are convinced that they 
never could have given so pure a morality, had they not lived in 
the midst of light shed abroad on our earth by a supernatural 
religion. Wc have always felt ‘it to be a strange circumstance, 
that Stewart and Cousin, in giving so high a view' of the moral 
faculty, are never led to acknowledge that it condemns the j)OS- 
sessor ; and, after presenting moral good in so rigid a form, are not 
constrained to acknowledge that the moral law lias not been kept 
by man. Taking their own high principles along w'itli them, 
neither could have looked within, without discovering sin to be 
quite as much a reality as virtue. Stewart could not have gone 
out of his dwelling in the old College or the C-anongale, nor can 
Cousin go out of his chambers in the Sorbonne, without being 
obliged to observe how' far man and w'oman have fallen beneath 
the ideal picture which they have draw'ii in their lectures. At 
the very time when the Scottish metaphysicians w'ere discoursing 
so beautifully of moral virtue, there was a population springing 
lip around their very colleges in Edinburgh and Glasgow, sunk 
in vice and degradation, w hich appalled the good men of the 
next age-r-the age of Chalmers — to contemplate, wliich the men 
of this age know not how to grapple witli, and which is not to 
be arrested by aity remedy wdiich the mere jiliilusopliic moralists 
have propounded. W'c acknowledge most fully, that Stew'art’s 
lectures and \\jitings have tended, directly or indirectly, to carry 
several important measures which arc calculated to elevate the 
condition of mankind, such ns Reform in the Legislature, Prison 
Improvement, and the Abolition of Tests and of Restrictions on 
Commerce. But the institutions wdiich aim at lessening the sin 
and misery of the outcast and docraded — such as missions, 
ragged schools, and reformatories — -have jiroceeded from very 
different influences ; and a philosophy embracing the facts which 
they contemplate, must dive deeper into human nature, and 

object to any statement which may leave the impression, that there can be a 
more philosophic method than that which benns with Induction, and thence, 
after the discovery of the law, goes on to Deduction. It is only hy inductive 
mechanical investigation, that we can determine what truth there may lie in 
the distinction between the “Dunamis,” the “ Entelechy,** the ** Energy," and 
the “ Ergon." That there must be truth in these deductions, is evident from 
the circumstance, that the latest mechanical philosophy, in the hands of such 
men at Professoi^W. Thomson and Mr Ranken, is obliged to draw the distinc- 
tion between “ Capacity," Potential Energy,” ” Actual Energy," and “ Work.” 
It it only by an inductive mental science, that we can determine what truth 
there is in these distinctions in regard to mind (and* there is truth in them), and 
what in the “ End," the “ Habit,” and “ Moral Syllogism.” As to the “ Moral 
Syllogism,” it proceeds on the fundamental moral law, which, as a major, 
ttuderliet all our moral reatoningi. 
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probe its actual condition more faithfully^ than the academic 
moralists of Scotland ever ventured to do. Mr Veitch very 
properly remarks, in a foot-note: ^^The great fact of man’s 
actual condition, as the member of a lapsed world — the peculiar 
ethical motives of reverence and love for a Person who has 
exemplified the moral law in absolute perfection, and done so in 
the creature’s behoof — and all the questions connected with the 
adjustment of the results of the ordinary Christian ethics — are 
unnoticed by Mr Stewart, or, in general, by Scottish ethical 
sjieculators of note.” As Mr Veitch has found space, from time 
to time, to refer, in his Memoir, to writers of his own Hamiltonian 
school, he iniglit also have spared a sentence to state, that this 
defect was siipjilicd by Chalmers, who is reckoned, wherever the 
English language is spoken, an ethical writer of note. It is an 
interesting and encouraging circumstance, that the majority of 
the professors of Morals in the Scottish colleges at this present 
time, have avowed in their writings a belief in the doctrines of sin 
and atonement, and, we jjresume, teach them in their classes. 
Wc hop(* tliiit it will never bo tolerated again in Scotland, that 
any professor of moral science should inculcate, that man is sub 
jeet to moral law', without adding that he has disobeyed it. 

It is very evident that the Scottish academic moral writers of 
last century, while they pay a dignified respect to Christianity, 
have k(*pt at a distance from its profound peculiarities. Without 
meaning to excuse this deficiency, we may yct^ffirni that some 
incidental advantages have sprung from this reticence. It was 
certainly better that they should have kept at a Respectful dis- 
tance from Christianity, than that they should have approached 
it only, like the great German metaphysical systems, to set all its 
truths ill rigid philosophic framework, or to absorb them all 
within themselves, as by a devouring fiame. But the peculiar 
advantage arising from their method, consists in this, that they 
have, by induction, established a body of ethical truth on grounch 
independent of revealed religion ; and this can now be appealed 
to in all defences of Christianity, and as an evidence of the heed 
of something which jdiilosophy is incompetent to supply. Divines 
can now found on those great truths which the Scottish philoso- 
phers have established, as to their being a distinct moral faculty 
and an immutable moral law, and then press on those whose con- 
science tells them that they have broken that law, to embrace the 
provision which revelation has made to meet the wants of humanity. 

Tho space which we have occupied with tlie Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, precludes us from entering on the two volumes of 
Political Economy, now published for the first time, partly .from 
manuscripts left oy Stewart hinaself, and partly from notes by 
pupils. The views expounded will scarcely dq regarded as mucit 
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advancing the science in the present day ; but they did good 
service when delivered for twenty years in lectures. They are 
still worthy of being looked at on special topics ; they may form 
an interesting chapter in the history of the literature of political 
economy, and they illustrate the character of Stewart’s intellect 
and philosophy. 

An estimate of tlie influence which has been exercised by 
Stewart, may form an appropriate close to this article. 

In Scotland, he increased the reputation of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Horner speaks of “ many young Englishmen who had 
come to Edinburgh to finish their education,” and not a few of 
these had been attracted by Stewart. lie has had a greater in- 
fluence than perhaps any other, in diffusing throughout Scotland, 
a taste for mental and moral science. We have referred to tiie 

E )wer exercised on him by Eeid ; but if Stewart ow’cd mucli to 
eid, Eeid owed nearly as mucli to his grateful ])upil, who finish- 
ed and adorned the w'ork of his inaster, and by his classical taste 
has recommended the common sense nhilosojdiy to many who 
would have turned away with disdain from the simpler manner 
of Reid. And here we are tempted to give utterance to the 
feeling, that Eeid has been neculiarly fortunate in those, who 
have attached themselves to his school. If Stew^art helped to 
introduce Eeid to polite society. Sir William Hamilton, by his 
unmatched logic, and vast erudition, has compelled philosophers, 
to give him — notwithstanding the somewhat untechnical cha- 
racter of his writings — a place in their privileged circle. By 
his expositions of Eeid, and his ow’ii independent labours, AlV 
Stewart aided in tlirowing back a tide of scc|)ticism, wliich had 
appeared in France in the previous century; in England toward 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, on the back of the 
licentious reigns of Charles II. and James H. ; and in Scotland, 
about the middle of that century. It a|)peurs from letters of l)r 
John Gregory, published in Forbes’ Life of Beattie, that atheism 
and materialism were about that time in high fashion, and were 
supported by many who used the name of Hume, but who had 
never read his works, and were incapable of understanding them. 
Tliis tide came to a height about the time of the French Re- 
volution, and it was one of the avowcnl aims of Stewart, to stem 
the inundation of sceptical, or rather atheistical publications, 
which were imported from the Continent.” Nor is it to bo for- 
gotten, that Stewart directly by his lectures and indirectly by his 
pupils, contributed as much as any man of his age, to diffuse 
throimhout Scotland a taste for elegant literature, and enlarged 
and literal opinions in polities. 

As to England, Sir J. Mackintosh, writing to Stewart in 
1802, speaks of the want of anything which he could call 
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purely philosophical thinking; and Horner; in 1804; declares; 
that the highest names in the estimation of those in the me- 
tro})olis; wiio felt any interest in speculative pursuits; were 
Hobbes and Hartely. Such works as the Moral Philosophy of 
Pjiley, were fitted to lower still farther, rather than elevate, 
this taste. It was altogether then for the benefit of English 
thought, that Stewart did become gradually known in South 
Britain, where his elegant style, his crowning good sense, and 
the moderation of his opinions, recommended him to many 
who had imbibed as great an aversion to Scotch Metaphysics as 
ever George III. had. There are still persons who abhor the 
infidelity of Iliinic, and who despise the plainness of Reid, who 
suspect the rhetoric of Brown, and are frightened by the bristling 
nomenclature and logical distinctions of Hamilton, but who are 
attracted by tlic writings of Stewart, which are felt to be as 

f >leasing and as regular as their own rich fields bounded by 
ledge rows. In England he has so far been of use in creating 
a philosophical spirit, where none existed before, and in checking 
the utilitarianism of Paley. He is also entitled to a share of the 
credit, of the great measures of reform, which, such pupils as 
Horner, Brougham, Lord John Russell, Palmerston, Jeffrey, and 
Lansdowne, have carried in Parliament. Perhaps these eminent 
men have never estimated the amount of wholesome impulse 
which they received in early life from the prelections and lofty 
character of the Edinburgh professor. • 

In Franco the influence of Reid and Stewart has been con- 
siderable, and has been of the most beneficial char^ter. In that 
country, Locke's philosophy, unfortunately introduced by Vol- 
taire, and accepted in its worst side, had wrought only mischief; 
partly by its away the attention of thinkers from the 

more s])iritual philosophy of Descartes, and partly by its tempting 
a set of speculators to derive all mens ideas from sensation, 'and 
to deny the existence of all ideas which could not be derived from 
this source, — such as the idea of Moral Good, of Infinity, and of 
God. This wretched philosophy, — ^if philosophy it can be called 
— was one of the fatal powers which operated to give an evil 
direction to the Revolution, and prevented good from issuing out 
of it. After Sensationalism — which used, but only to abuse, the 
name of Locke'--^had reigned for more than half a century, there 
appeared a reaction led on by M. Royer Collard, who began iii 
1811 to Ibcture at the Normal School. It is a most interesting 
circumstance, that in conducting this war against the debasing 
systems which prevailed, he betook himself to the philosophy 
Reid and Stewart. Exercising a considerable influence in hini- 
self, Royer Collanl has had a more extended sway through his 
pupils, especially Victor Cousin and Theodore JoufFroy. In the 
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coarse of years, the works of Reid were translated into French, 
with an admirable historical and critical introduction, by JoufFroy.^ 
So early as 1808, the first volume of Stewart’s Elements was 
translated into French by M. Prevost, of Geneva ; and of late 
years M. Peisse, has translated the other two volumes of the 
same work. It is now many years since Stewart’s Outlines 
were translated into the same tongue by Jdufltroy, who has pre- 
fixed a prctace of great judgment and acuteness. It thus appears, 
that the great reaction in favour of sound philosophy, comnieneed 
by Royer Collard, and conducted by Cousin and JoufliT))’, has 
made large and profitable use of the Scottish school, and rejoices 
to acknowledge its obligations to Scotland. No doubt, it has also 
called in aid from other Quarters. Cousin has been indebted to 
the school of Kant, as well as to the school of Reid, and has de- 
rived some of his fovourite principles immediately frfcm the great 
metaphysician of his own couiitiy, Descartes ; and he has besides 
carefully examined the human mind, in an inductive manner; and 
he lias been able to give a unity to these materials, because he 
is possessed of great original genius,acuteness, and comprehensive- 
ness of mind. We are sometimes inclined to think, however, 
that he has got the most precious element in his eclectic system, 
from the school of Scotland. We arc greatly gratified to observe, 
that after he had been drawn aside for a time from his attach- 
ment to the Scottish philosophy, by a later afP‘etion for German 
Transcendentalism (this Is very visible in liis course of lectures 
delivered in 1828 and 1829), he is now returning to liis first 
love, — and t|jis at a time when Scotland is ratlicr forsaking the 
inductive method, and turning its regards t<iwards the a imori 
method of Germany. W c regard Cousin’s review of the Scottish 
school, as the most faultless, as it is certainly the jnost generous, 
of all his historical criticisms. In his review of Locke, he has 
scarcely done justice to the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
which he always judges from the consequences to which the 
system led in France ; in his review of Kant, ho has not always 
been able successfully to wrestle with that powerful logical mind ; 
but in his review of the Scottish Metaphysicians, he has shown 
a most hearty appreciation of their excellencies, wliile he has 
offered strictures which are very commonly correct. In the 
preface to the last edition (1857) of his volume on the Scottish 
philosophy, he declares that the true modern Socrates lias not 
oeen Locke, but Reid, that modest and laborious pastor of a 
poor Scottish parish, who, after passing seven years in the study 
of himself, in a profound retreat, came forth with a full conscious- 
ness of his enterprise, to accomplish a revolution at once great 
and durable. 

^^Kanty” he says, ^‘hasoommetieed the German philosophy, but he has 
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not governed it. It early escaped him to throw itself in very opposite 
... directions. The name of Kant rests only on the ruins of his doctrines, 
has impressed on the Scottish mind a^movement less grand, but 
thVmovement has had no reactions.” 

Yes, ho says, Beid is a man of genius, and of a true and power- 
ful originality ; so we said in 1819, and so we say in 1857, after 
having held long converse with mighty systems, discovered their 
secret, and taken their measure. We feel proud, we confess, of 
tlic culogiums which have been pronounced on Scotland, not 
only by Cousin, but by Jouffroy and Remusat. But these 
pliilosouhershave scarcely seen, after all, wherein lies the peculiar 
strcngtn of the Scottish nation. This is not to be found in its 
systems of moral philosophy, but in its religion, of which the 
liigh moral tone of its philosophy is but a reflection, which would 
soon wax dim and vanish were the original light extinguished ; — 
nay, in remembering that Kant was descended from Scottish 
))arentage, we have sometimes thought that his high moral pre- 
cepts may be also a reflection from the same light. Often, we 
should think, when M. Cousin has looked around him on these 
scenes of revolution through which France has passed, and on 
those terrible attempted assassinations which burst out from time 
to time, and that grinding military despotism which still abides, 
must he have seen that his country neecls something deeper and 
more influential tliaii any system of moral science, even thoiigH 
it should be as pure and elevated as that whlfch he has been 
living to inculcate. 

In Germany Stewart has been little known, and^ias exercised 
no power for good or for evil. The only English philosopher 
familiarly referred to in that country is Locke, and even he is 
known, we suspect, more through his French consequences than 
from the study of his work. The German professors ^ak of 
him, under the name of Locke, as the representative or sensa* 
tionalism, overlooking the constant reference which he makes to 
reflection as a separate source of ideas, and to the lengthened 
account which he gives of intuition — a much jnster account, in 
some respects, .of its function than that given by Kant or Schel- 
ling. The great English ethical writer, Butler, who has esta- 
blished for ever the great truth of the supremacy of conscience 
in the human constitution, is either altogether unknown in Oem 
many, or referred to by such writers as Tlioluck only to show 
that he is not understood or appreciated. The only Scottish 
metaphysician thoroughly known in Germany is David Hume. 
Beid is occasionally spoken of, only t6 be disparaged in his 
system and its results. Stewart is scarcely ever named. Wa 
must be allowed to regret this. Such a tody of carefully in^ 
ducted fundamental truth as we have in the philceophy of Beid 
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and Stewart^ is precisely what was and is needed to preserve 
thought from the extravagances of the transcendeiitiil schools in 
the last age, and now, in the natural recoil which has taken 
place since 1848, from the tide of .materialism wliicli is setting 
in so strongly, and with no means or method of meeting it. The 
philosophy of Germany must ever go by oscillations, by actions 
and reactions, till the unfortunate critical* method of Kant is 
abandoned, and the inductive method is used to determine the 
rule and law of those a priori ]>rinciples of which so much use 
is made, while there has been so little careful inquiry into their 
precise nature and mode of operation. 

This may be the proper place for referring to the relation in 
which Stewart stood toward Kant. We have already expressed 
our regret that Stewart should have entered on a criticism of 
Kant without a deeper acquaintance w’ith his system. No doubt 
it might be retorted, that the criticisms of Stewart upon Kant 
are not more ignorant and foolish than those of the disciples of 
Kant upon Heid ; but it is better to admit that Stewart com- 
mitted a blunder in his review of the Kantian system. Some 
have supposed that, if he had known more of Kant, he >vould 
have formed a totally different opinion of his philosophy. And 
we admit that a further acquaintance with Kant’s works would 
have raised Kant in his estimation — would have kej)t him from 
describing hisi nomenclature as ‘^jargon,” and his ])hilosophy as 
“ incomprehensible” — from affirming that Kant has “ thrown no 
new light on the laws of tlie inlellectual world ” — would have 
shown him curious points of correspondence between the 

views of Kant and the profoundest of his own doctrines, and 
have enabled him, when he did depart from Kan^^, to give fair 
and valid reasons, and thus to help in wdiat must be one of the 
tasks of philosophy in this age — the work of taking from Kant 
what is good and true, and casting away what is evil, because 
false. While we admit all this, we are convinced at the same 
time that Stewart would never have given an adhesion to the 
peculiarities of Kantism. He would have said, My method of 
induction is better than your method of criticism, and my ac- 
count of the intuitive convictions of the mind is correct, when 
I represent «them as fundamental laws of thought and belief ; 
whereas you are giving a wron^ account of them, when you 
represent them as a priori forms imposing on the objects in all 
cognition something which is not in the objects. We cannot 
conceive him, in any circumstances, allowing to Kant (as Hamil- 
ton unfortunately did) that Spac^ and Time, and Causation are 
laws of thought and not of thin^, and m^y have merely a sub- 
jective existence. His caution, his ^ood sense, and his careful 
observation, would have prevented him from ever falling into a 
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system of nescience such as that to which the relentless logic of 
Hamilton has carried him, founding, we acknowledge, on pre- 
mises which Stewart as well as Kant had furnished, lie would 
have adhered, after knowing all, to his decision ^ 

“ Wc are irresistibly led to ascribe to the thing itself (space) an 
existence independent of the will of any being.” It is an incom- 
prehensible doctrine which denies the objective reality of time.” 

Tiiat space is neither a substance^ nor an accident nor a relation^ may 
be safely granted ; but it does not follow from tliis that it is nothing 
objective.” Our hrst idea of space or exteasion seems to be formed 
by abstracting this attribute from the other qualities of matter. The 
idea of space, however, in what manner formed, is manifestly accom- 
panied with an irresistible conviction that space is necessarily exist- 
ent, and that its annihilation is impossible,” etc. He adds, ‘‘To call 
this proposition in question, is to open a door to universal scepticism.” 
—{niss.y pp. 59 G, 597.) 

Tlie great work which the school of Held has done, consists in 
its earcl'ul investigation, in the inductive manner, first, of the 
faculties of the mind ; and, secondly, and more particularly, of 
man’s primary and intuitive convictions. For this they ought 
to bo honoured in all time. Kant did a work similar to this 
lust, but in a different manner. Rejecting (a$ Reid had done) 
the combined dogmatic and deductive method of Descartes, he 
introduced the critical method, affirming that Reason can criti- 
cise itself, and proceeding to criticise Reason by a kind of logical 
process of a most unsat isfactoiy kjud. Criticism has succeeded 
criticism, each new critic taking a new standingbpoint, or ad- 
vancing a step fartlicr, till Ilogcrs system became the reductio ad 
ahswdum of the whole method of procedure inaugurated by 
Kant. We admit that Kant was right in affirming that a priori 
principles sliould be examined before they are assumed in philo- 
sophical investigation. Wc arc not at liberty to assume a first 
truth till we have shown it to be a first truth ; and we have no 
right to use it ill argument or deduction till we have determined 
its precise nature and law; but this is to be done, we main* 
tain, in tlic inductive manner, with its accompanying analysis 
and exclusions. The Scottish school commenced this work, but 
they do not profess to have completed it. Stewart everywhere 
proclaims tiiat it is to bo done by the combined efforts of suo 
cessivc inquirers, pursuing the same method for ages. 

Reid and Stewart nowhere profess to give a full list, or even 
a rigid classification, of the intuitive convictions of the mind. 
All that they affirm is, that those principles, which they have 
seized for the purpose of meeting the scepticism of Hume, are 
and must be intuitive. They do not even pretend to give a fuU 
account of these, or to express them in their ultimate form. 
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They vacillate in the account which they give of them^ and in 
the nomenclature which they employ to denote them. They 
draw no definite distinction between cognitions, beliefs, and 
judgments. They treated of the faculties, and also of the prin- 
ciples ot common sense, but they do not tell us how the two 
stand related to each other. And here we may be permitted to 
observe, that we look on these fundamental laws as being the 
necessary laws of the faculties regulating all their exercises, but 
not a^ laws or principles before the consciousness ; and they are 
to be reflexly discovered as general laws only by the induction 
of their individual acts. Reid and Stewart do not even tell us 
what are the tests by which their presence may be detected : 
these we hold to be, nrst, as Aristotle and Locke have shown, 
self-evidence ; and, second, as Leibnitz and Kant have shown, 
necessity and universality. Such defects as these they were 
quite willing to confess in that spirit of modesty which was one 
of their highest characteristics ; and to any one complaining that 
they had not settled every point, they would, as it were, say. 
Go on in the path which we have opened ; w’e are sure that 
there is more truth yet to be discovered, and rejoice we must 
and will, if you succeed where we have failed, and raise a little 
higher that fabric of which w'e have laid the foundation. 

Metaphysics, in spite of the prejudice against the name, are 
at ‘present in a state of revival in this country. A greater num- 
ber of w'orks on speculative philosophy have issued from the 
press during the last dozen yearn, than in any similar period 
of the history of Britain. The mysteries into which even 
physical science is conducting us, the deep questions casting up 
m all branches of inquiry, and, above all, the religious struggles 
which are working in many a mind, all land in metaphysics. 
We are anxious that this period of respite to mental philosophy 
should be properly employed. If this is not done, it must be 
followed by a time of terrible reaction, in which men revenge 
themselves for the deceit which has been practised on them. 
That reaction has already set in powerfully in Germany, where 
a pretentious idealism has been succeeded by an indifference and 
a tendency to a very low and loose style of thinking (just as 
rationalism or intuitionalism has succeeded to Puseyism in 
Oxford), and where the religious community is at present in- 
clined to turn away from all philosophy, as tending to infidelity, 
and will not be aroused, we suspect, till they see how fast and 
how far materialism has progressed, and are Him made to feel 
that they have no sober philosophy to meet it. We fear that 
the flow in this country, at present at its height, may be fol- 
lowed by a similar ebb, in which all will be left barren as a 
sandy beach. It is with deep concern that we observe tlie taste. 
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among metaphysicians proper, to be almost ezclasively in favour 
of an a priori style of speculation, varied onl^ by historical dis- 
quisitions in which all systems are arranged into a few artificial 
compartments, such as subjective and objective, idealism and 
sensationalism ; while the study of inductive mental science is 
abandoned veiy much to the mere physiologist, who never comes 
ill sight of the deeper convictions of the mind. We feel that 
very high interests, moral and religious, as well as philosophic, 
arc involved in the proper conduct of metaphysical investigation 
at this instant. \\ e confess that we should lihe to see it carried 
on in the very manner and spirit of Reid and Stewart. But let 
us not be misunderstood. We are not advising a retrogression, 
but an advance; we are not recommending that metaphysicians 
should stop where Reid and Stewart stopped, or do over again 
what they have done, and done so well. What we ask i^ that, 
commencing where they closed, they should do in this age what 
Reid and Stewart did in their age. Anpedl there is enough, in 
these times, to a priori principles ; and the special want of the 
time now arrived, is a determination 6f the precise nature of 
such principles, with the view of settling what intuition can do^ 
and, as no less important, what it cannot do. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. The Right Use o f the Early Fathers ; 7 too Series 
of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By tlie 
Kev. J. •!. Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
London; John Murray. 1857. 

2. A n Introduction to the Stiuly of Dogmatic Theology. By, the 
Eev. Rokekt Owen, B.D., Follow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
London: Joseph Masters. 1858. 

3. Christianity in the Three First Centuries; Historical Lectures 
delirered at Geneva in February^ Marchj and April 1857. By 
Dr Merle D’Aubignk, Dr Bungener, (.'ount Gasparin, 
and M. Viguet. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1858. 

Let no injustice be done to the Fathers ; nor let cither the 
theologian or the philosopher of the nineteenth century withhold 
from his predecessor of the fourth whatever of honour may be 
due to his name. If we cannot afford to be fair, wo may begin 
to suspect the goodness of our cause or the purity of our motives. 

Truth does not change with time. It may expand, but it 
cannot alter nor grow rusty; it does not <lic, nor necjd to be 
bifried out of sight. Neither docs it know old ag(', but is always 
young, always diastic, always fruitful. What was once true is 
true for ever, though man may lose sight of it, or cease to value 
it. Though ^ot, perhaps, consciously referring to it, we arc 
always making use of it. The pearl is the j>earl always, wIilm- 
ever it is found, and of whatever age : so the truth is always 
true, though written centuries ago, amid the mists and marshes 
of cloudier ages ; and the falsehood is always false, thongli ela- 
borated amid the sunshine of a scientific age, and adapted to the 
progress” and intellectual enlargement of these bolder and, as 
is supposed, less fettered times. 

Error is unjust and irritable: truth is calm and generous, 
hating injury, and loving to do justice to an adversary. It will 
profit us nothing to wrong«the memories of those who, even 
though th^ may have spoken untruly, were yet as free to speak 
and write as we, and who are as well entitled to a fair judgment 
upon what they have promulgated as we. If, as has been said, 
all violence is loss to him who makes use of it, no less is all un- 
fairness a wound inflicted upon truth. 

There is a sect in our day (as in other days) which refuses to 
judge the Fathers, and avows itself a mere listener to their in- 
structions; nay, which refuses to listen to anything else (even the 
Bible), save in so far as in harmony with patristic teaching. Of 
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course these Churchmen must go the length of understanding the 
propositions of doctrine that come before them, otherwise they 
coftid not discover the divergence ; but they understand^ not in 
order to exercise free judgment, but only in order to submit. 
Patristic infallibility is their axiom, either latent or proclaimed. 
Submission to the code of patristic law is the foundation of tlieir 
ecclesiastical commonwealth. Patrolatry with them is a virtue ; 
Bibliolatvy a crime and a superstition. 

The sad assumption here is, that the Scriptures are so written 
as not to be intelligible in themselves ; and, if so, that they do 
not furnish a foundation for faith to rest on: for if an interpreter 
be necessary, then he becomes our real oracle, and his interpre- 
tations our authentic and inspired Scripture. Such was Joseph’s 
exposition of the Egyptian’s dream ; such was Daniel’s interpre- 
tation of the llabylonish writing on the wall. 

The assum|)tion is, moreover, as untrue as it is sad. The 
Piblc is a considerably more intelligible book tlian the works of 
the Fathers, and the latter stand niucli more in need of comment 
and elucidation tlian the former. It would require some bold- 
iKiss to inainttiin the opposite ; yet this is the very position tacitly 
inaintaiuod by thousands, atid used as the l)asis of their opera- 
tions in their defence of ecclesiastical superstition. Confuse and 
mystily the formula as they like, when reduced to a simple equa- 
tion, it is just the intelligibility of the Fathers versus the inttfili- 
gibility of the Scriptures, • 

Oi‘ course, such an attempt to prove Scripture unintelligible 
must have an object in view. Such an assault upon what is 
Divine would not have been thought of, had there not been a 
necessity ibr it. That necessity is the plain antagonism of Scrip- 
ture to systems which they arc committed to uphold. Bunsen 
says truly, The antagonism between the Reformation and the 
!^^edia^val Church is irreconcileable.” No less great is the anta- 
gonism between the Apostolic and the Mediaeval Church. It is 
tlieir dread of Scripture that has driven these men to set up a rival. 
Had it been as clearly /or them as it is against them, no catena 
Patrum” would have been forged, nor any grave denunciations 
heard against the peril and the irreverence of studying the Bible 
without ecclesiastical help. The testimony is so explicitly ad- 
verse, that means must be taken to silence the witness, or falsify 
his witness-bearing. Say what the arguers will, this is the secret 
(in many cases unconscious) meaning of the arguments in favour 
of patristic authority. 

Now, my good friend of the cloister or tlie church, do you 
really see the bearing of your own arguments) Do you wish 
me to understand you as saying that you, by means of the 
Fathers, can make plain that wmch the Holy Spirit has made 
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obscaret Do you mean to say that God has failed to make 
Himself intelligible to His creatures, and that you must there- 
fore step in to make that light which God has made darknesf? 

Be the Fathers. ever so excellent and sound, we are under no 
bond to receive them or their sayings. We prefer the plain 
Word. We find it more powerful, and much more easy to 
understand ; possessing, moreover, a unity of purpose, meaning, 
and teaching, from beginning to end, which we in vain seek for 
amid the dissonances and contradictions of Irenseus, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine. 

More discreet ecclesiastics moderate their tone. Whether 
they aire not, after all, quite as thorough Palriste as the others, 
we do not say. They are, however, more moderate in spirit, 
and less extreme in statement. What they claim for the Fathers 
is not authority to enunciate doctrine, out to test it. Their 
writings are tests of doctrine, no more. To their interpretations 
of Scripture we must bring ours ; and if we do not find ourselves 
in collision with them, we are at liberty to hold what we have 
excogitated. Thus milch we are free to think for ourselves, or 
to study Scripture for ourselves. In so far as the Fathers have 
not thought for us, we may think freely, and with some hope of 
being onginal without being unsound. 

Such is the liberal concession- made to us by some who dis- 
claim Romish and Anglican intolerance. They would call this 
a large, almost An undue concession, and ask us to give them 
credit for singular fairness of purpose and of judgment. 

We are no^ disposed to do so. They seem to us to wish to 
serve two masters, and to stand well with two ages. Their two 
masters are the Church and Christ ; the two are the first 
three centuries and the last three of our era. Certainly the two 
masters ought to have been but one ; and in serving the Church, 
they ought to have been serving Christ. But histoiy tells an- 
other tale. The interests of these two masters have not been 
identical, nor their rules of service at all times in harmony. He 
-who would devote himself to the historical Church of Christ, 
must ffve up* the atteqipt to serve Christ Himself; and ho who 
would agree with and obey Christ, must break with the external 
Church, and venture to difiler firom the authorised exponents of 
its creeds and laws. The two ages, in like manner, ought to 
have been at on^ both dogmatically and ecclesiastically ; so that 
it would have bera the same tiling fitr ns to say, I believe arhat 
the third centuiy believed, as to say, I believe wnat the sixteenth 
mtiuy helieveo. But the diversity between these two period 
is quite appalling ; so that one is smnetimes led to put the ques- 
tion, if Origen and Oyrill were Christians, bow can Luther and 
Cranmerbe so? Qr,irLnther and Cranmerwete Christians^ how 
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could Origen and Cyrill have been such?^ It is in vain to 
attempt to stand well with both. We must make our choice 
between them. 

We do not mean to deny that there is a difference between 
<*iiitlioritative oracles and authoritative tests. A test is negative, 
an oracle is positive. A test possesses no self-originatii^ power 
of* utterance, but simply answers doubtful questions. Thus far 
there seems to be a restriction of patristic authority, and a lower- 
ing of ecclesiastical pi*etension. jBut one feels still that acquies- 
cence even in the restriction is a large and perilous admission 
for truth, and Scripture, and liberty of thought. 

A test is of small service if it be not absolutely certain. A 
chemist's tests are infallible. If they were not, science would dis- 
card them as useless. A test, too, must be complete. It must 
not admit of appeal to other tests more complete or more certain. 
It must of itself decide the point to which it is applied. To con- 
cede such a testing authority to the Fathers, is in reality to con- 
cede everything. If their weights and measures are to be as- 
sumed as infallible in the weighing of truth and error, then they 
are judges — su})reme judges— in all cases on which they have 
given any decision.^ To gvani sl testing power, is to grant Sijudg-^ 
ing power, — a judging power to whiefe cveiy Christian must sur- 
render himself, and from which there can be no appeal. The 
maintenance of patristic authority to test doctrine, must involve, 
as a preliminary, patristic infallibility. If that ^ran be proved, 
the testing power will follow as a matter of course. 

Assuming the of patristric testing, still^heproctiatf is 
rather troublesome. Even to the most resolute a^ocates of the 
Fathers, the process must frequently be difficult, and rather of an 
unsatisfactory nature. On some points the Fathers have not 
determined at all ; and this leaves the unhappy Churdi, or more 
unhappy Christian, to the mercy of individual judgment. On 
other points the Fathers have given such an uncertain sound, 
that we can apply the infallible test only in a verv vague way,^ 
and to a very partial extent. On other points the iTathers have 
givem such sadly contradictory judgments, that the matter in 
question is placed more awkwardly than any indeterminate pro- 
blem, — for there ensues the conflict of opposing infallibilities. 
To have infallibility on one’s side is most comfortable ; to have 

^ We are penaaded that the more one studies the Fathers eanptsX 

and compares them with the Keformers, the more will such a qnestion as Umi 
above most i»ainfallj press itself upon him. He will put down the i^iim im- 
piession, but it will recur iu spite of himself. We are sorry to see Dr Herle 
DAubim euloglsinff Origen as '*the greatest Inminaiy of'ecdesiastical anti- 
quity^ ’ (wfeiSiwmiVjf ta the First Three Centuries^ p, 209 > tConcedo to Origen 
learning, feironr, and a self-sacriflcing life ; but do not canonise as a luminary 
one who did more to darken Scripture and to obscure some of its hiudam^tu 
truths than any Father of the first five centuries. 
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it against one is by no means so ; but to Iiavo it both for and 
against is, of all ])rGdicaments, the most awkward in which man 
was ever placed. There is nothing like it in the known world, 
whatever there may be in tlie unknown. It is a position from 
which neitlier faith nor reason can assist in extricating us. To 
speak of doubt in such a case is absurd; it is something far worse 
than doubt. To speak of halting between two opinions is a total 
misnomer ; it is to be torn in pieces between two divellent omni- 
potencics. Urged by infallibility to receive a doctrine, and urged 
by a counter infallibility to reject, the miserable soul must feed 
that of all perplexities this is the most hopelessly perplexing, aiid 
of all mental tortures this is the most terrible. There is no word in 
philosophy, or science, or Scripture, to denote such a state of mind. 

This is no picture of the fancy. It is something actual and 
real, as the reader of the Fathers will speedily discover. 

Suppose that I have leanings towards K))iscopacy; and that I 
gather, so far as my fallible judgment leads, that the bishop is 
the apostle’s successor, and by his office exalted above the 
presbyter. I must have this notion of mine tested by the Fathei’s. 
I go to Cyprian, and there I find my opinion corroborated to the 
full. Ifi am to believe Cyprian, there can be no doubt that 
Episcopacy is the true government of the Church, lint, wishing 
to apply more tests tlian one, I go to Jerome. There I find tlio 
broadest affirmations against tlm superiority of the presbyter.^ 
He teaches me l^resbyterian parity. What am I to do? which 
of these tests must I abide by? If both arc infallible, tlieii iny 
position is cyrtainly most unenviable. Suppose I am disposed 
toward Arminianism. I must test my opinion, which I may have 
gathered from Scripture. I go to Augustine, and there 1 find 
Arminianism attsickcd in almost every page, and Calvinism 
maintained with a scriptural precision and metaidiysical acute- 
ness which Calvin himself never surpassed. If I am to believe 
Augustine, the very foundations of grace arc associated with 
God’s predestinating purpose and sovereign election. My Ar- 
rainianism gives way before this test. But I go to Origen, and 
I find tlierc Arminianism, and something more. I find Ujiiver- 
salism in its widest sense — 

III annihilate 

Tlie restoration of the angels lost, 

And one salvation universal, given 
To all create.”* 

' *'Idem erg^ est presbyter, qai et episcopas; et antequam, diaboli iiistinctu, 
stadia in reiigiono ncrent, communi presbyteromm consilio ccclesiic guberno- 
bontur. Post((ttain vero unnsquisque eos qnos baptisaverat, smos putabat esse, 
non Cbristi, in toto orbe decretani est ut nous de presbyteris clcctus, super- 
poneretnr ceteris,** etc.— Cbmm, ad Xiium. 

* Bailey’s pestus. 
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If I am to believe Origen, I must be more than an Arminian ; 
and I must, moreover, believe that nearly one-half of what Augus- 
tine has written is as anti-apostolic as it is untrue. Of what 
avail to me is the patristic test? It serves me in no stead at all, 
save to distract and to confound me. Suppose I am satisfied in 
my own mind, from Scripture, of the truth of the Trinity : I go to 
Athanasius, or Basil, or Didymus, and I am fully confirmed in 
my judgment. But I turn to Origen Or Dionysius, and I learn 
from them the inecjuality of the three persons in the Godhead, 
and that the Holy S|>irit is not God, as is the Father, and as is 
the Son. Am I then to Jicknowledge in Athanasius infallible 
truth, and in Dionysius infallible heresy? Suppose, once more, 
that I am satisfied from Scripture, that without holiness no man 
can see (lod, and that a holy life, or at least decent morality, 
oiiglit to he found in a (fliristian, sjiecially in a canonised saint. 
I look to John Chrysostom, and find, both in his life and writ- 
ings, all that I can <leslrc to confirm my judgment. It is well. 
IMnrality and infallibility in him thus go liapjnly together. But 
T turn to Stunt Cyrill of Alexandria, and 1 find in him a villain of 
tlie reildest dye, unfit to breathe the dear air of this sunny earth ; 
I turn to Saint Daniasiis, and I discover him wading through 
bhxMl to the l^)nti^lcate, or revelling in the brothel, the victim of 
lust and wine ! How is he to test my moral j)rincii)les? Or whether 
am I to believe Damasus or Chrysostom, Cyrill or Bernard? 

These results arise from an undue deference to the Fathers. 
Had their friends just allowed their writings to .stand for what 
they were intrinsically worth, no such inisehi^f would have 
cmsiud, and no recoil u])on themselves taken place. But these 
friends have claimed for them a reverence, to which many of the 
Fathers made no pretensions. By this improper and unwise 
exaltation of their favourites, they have led to an opposite depre- 
ciation of them, and jirovokcd a scrutiny, whicli, if it has not 
always been fairly coiulueted or impartially summed up, lias this 
to urge on its own behalf, that it was forced upon the Cliurck 
by the extravagant laudation^ and arrogant pretensions of 
patristic partisans. A man who by bis weak admirers lias been 
too lavishly bepraised, must endure the compensation of being 
immoderately depreciated. 

Daille and Barbeyrac have incurred no small censure for 
their exposure of the "Fathers, and an unscrupulous one-sidedness 
has been* ascribed to them by some writers of learning. They 
form the text-books of Professor Blunt’s Lectures on the Right 
Use of the Early Fathers and the reader of these lectures might 
almost surmise tiiat they were meant more as a running refuta- 
tion of these formidable Frenchmen, than as direct discourses on 
the Fathers themselves. Daill6 certainly has encountered iu 
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Professor Blunt one who could do considerably more than sneer 
or snarl at him, as some have done when they could do no 
more ; but the careful and elaborate character of the Professor’s 
volume is enough to indicate that, in his estimation, Daill6 was 
no mean antagonist. Learning and labour have been expended 
to the utmost in this vindication of the Fathers. It will be 
difficult for any succeeding writer to say more in their defence, 
or to plead their cause more strenuously, with larger appliances, 
or with greater likelihood of success, than the Margaret” 
theologian has done. Though not an unconditional nor super- 
stitious apologist, he brings all his learning to bear upon tlicir 
defence, leaving nothing unsaid which might set forth their 
perfections or cover their defects. He would not like to be 
committed to all that they believe ; but he cannot suffer a voice 
to be lifted against them, and there are few points of the multi- 
faiious patristic creed which he would altogether quarrel with — 
save, perhaps, Augustine's Calvinism, ip which, it is evident, he 
would greatly prefer Origen's Universalism, if he were compelled 
to make a choice.^ 

There is, however, veiy much more to be said in favour of 
Daille than the Margaret” professor will allow. Into the minute 
questions as to fairness or unfairness of citation or application, 
we cannot enter; but the following remarks seem quite sufficient 
to- meet, at least, most of the general charges brought against 
the Parisian pa£tor. One of his great designs is to lower, or, if 

^ Indications ^ this same peculiar admiration for the Fathers, without nl>- 
solute assent to their dogmas, wo find in Trench, whose Notes on the Tarablcs 
and Miracles are an excellent synopsis of patristic expositions, and a good 
translation of the best of Olshausen’s Criticisms. In one of his foot-notes ho 
quotes the following sentence from Menken : — “ Many so-called Church his- 
torians (authors of Ancient Chrietianiiy and the like), ignorant of the purpose 
and of the hidden glory of the Church, have their pleasure in the tares, and 
imagine themsclres wonderfully wise and useful, when out of Church history, 
which ought to be the history of the light and the truth, they liavc made a 
ahamefhl history of error and wickedness. They have no desire to- edify, to 
further holiness or the knowledge of the truth, but, at the expense of the 
Charcb, would gratify a proud and ^orant world.*’-^ Ab/es on the ParaJ^^ 
94.) llie fling at Mr Isaac Taylor, iintbin brackets, seems to be Trench's, not 
Menken’s, and betrays the animns of the writer,— if, indeed, that were not 
snfliclentty Indicated by the uncharitable acerbity and nnphilosophical childish- 
ness of the extract imf. Menken’s theory, thus endorsed by Trench, is that 
we are to falsify history rather than exrose the errors of the Fathers. Mr 
Trendi's love for Angnstine seems not to nave overcome his dislike at Calvin- 
ism any more riian Professor Blunt’s; and in his Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment^. 80), he has an attack on gridia ^ssu/tbi&, as that by i4bich man is 
tamed^*‘mto a mere machine,” and by which, naUns volem, he is drwed to 
God.” It is not pleasant to.obsenre Mr Tfrench taming thus aside from his 
way, in order to have astreke at "evangelical” religion ; and elsewhere turning 
^de to praise Krummadiet’s (the elder) Parables, in order to have a fling at 
^ "pMa]arity”of the other Kmmmacher, anthor of Eiyah the Tishbite. 
Tlie "Parables” thus landed are poor— veiy far inferior to tho other work 
obeve named. 
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you will^ to destroy the credit of the Fathers os theologians and 
reasoners. Granting that Daill6’s specimens are not adequate 
representations of the Fathers, and tnat a volume, much larger 
than his, might be compiled with quotations as noble as the 
others are unworthy, this is nothing to the point. His design 
was not to defame the men by a one-sided representation, which 
should embody only their faults, not their excellencies: his 
object was to show that, even though the men were capable of 
writing what was true and good, they had, by the amount of the 
untrue and the evil embodied in their pages, shaken irretrievably 
all confidence in their judgment, ana damaged beyond remedy 
their claims to authority in the Church. The men who could 
give utterance to such sentiments as they have done in some 
places, who could indulge in such speculations, who could 
seriously propose such interpretations, who could promulgate 
such doctrine as they have done, are not entitled to any pre- 
eminence, as an authorisi^d ecclesiastical court of appeal, to any 
deference as a standard of doctrine, or even to any weight as 
authentic ])reservers of apostolic teaching. So wide is their 
divergence from manifest Scripture statement, so extravagant 
their speculations, so notorious their heresies, so contradictory 
their opinions, so crude and poor their expositions, that no. 
amount of truth, or beauty, or acuteness, or eloquence, can so 
compensate for or balance ascertained flaws and errors, as \o 
restore them to the confidence of Christian mcnr They may be 
studied still for the many precious things contained in their 
noble folios; but these good things cannot bo^set down as 
redeeming qualities,” in so far as their authority is concerned. 
The discovery of these enormous and frequent blemishes under- 
mines our trust, even though it may not destroy our admiration 
or our love. 

As to the number and grave nature of these flaws, we shall 
not say much. This only we may, not invidiously^ but with all 
honesty, remark : that it would be impossible to cull from any 
other set or school of authors such numerous and flagrant ab- 
surdities as have been gleaned from the Fathers. Take the 
Puritans, as a school, and sit down to study them for the dis- 
covery of flaws and errors. Deal with them as Dailld has dealt 
with the Fathers ; deal with them more unsparingly, or unfairly, 
as Professor Blunt would say ; gather into one volume all the 
misinterpretations, and conceits, and words of coarse taste, with 
which they are affirmed to abound ; and will you produce any- 
thing of the kind which Daill6 has done? Will the whole 
collection amount to the one-tenth of his? Will the specimens 
produced at all equal his in grotesqueness, mid anility, and 
extravagance? Or take some representatives of the Fathers 
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nnd Puritans, say tlirec against three — Jerome, Augustine, and 
Chrysostom, on the one side, and Owen, Goodwin, and Manton, 
on t^ie other ; employ a lofty Churchman to select all the defor- 
mities of the Puritan trio, and an “irreverent Dissenter” to 
gather all the blemishes of the patristic trio, and there can bo 
no doubt that the oompilation of the latter would immeasurably 
ont-bulk that of the former. Grant to the Fathers the genius 
of being able to speak things bright and noble, you must grant 
them also the talent of saying things stupid, and wild, and ridi- 
culous ; while, if the Puritans arc denied the former kind of 
genius, they must certainly be acquitted of the latter. If they 
have written fewer notahUin for admiration, they have written 
fewer memomhilia for censure. 

Yet, indeed, we do not admit the former. Puritan authorship 
will suffer nothing from comparison with patristic. The dog- 
matic theology of the former, estimated in what way you please, 
will appear a well-knit, well-rcasoiuul,^ systematic thing, when 
compared with the loose dogmatic theology of the latter. Phe 
hermeneutics of the seventeenth century are far superior to those 
of the fourth. The philosojdiic reach of Thomas (ioodwin is 
quite equal to that of Augustine, and the learning of Jerome is 
overshadowed by that of John Owen. • 

One remark respecting the Fathers we should like to m.akc, 
as a sort of protest, in initialihus, against the whole theory of 
patristic authority. Wc do not believe that the Fathers are 
really the representatives of the Church in their different ages. 
Admitting that wc are to listen to the voice of the Church, wc? 
deny that the F athers arc such. They represent the opinions of 
a certain number in their day, as ]\Iauricc represents those of 
a certain class in ours, or as Iloadly rcpresenteci those of a class 
in last century, or as Jeremy Taylor represented another class 
in the century before ; but that is all. 

To call Origen, or Augustine, or Bernard, the voice of tlic 
Church, is simply to utter a historical falsehood. 

In more senses than one i&it a falsehood. Not only have we 
reason for believing negative^ that they were not so ; wo have 
many curious hints in ecclesiastical history^ warranting us in 
affirming that they were the chosen instruments made use offer 
silencing the true voice of the Church, 

The true voice of the true Ctiurch has not always been upper- 
most on earth, nor most loudly heard. 

.... Her voice was over soft, 

Gentle, and low. 

Like Him whom she calls Master, she “ did not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause her voice to be heard in the street.” Hence there 
was not much difficulty in drowning it, and in substituting another 
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voice, superior in power of vociferation, in its place. The eccle- 
siasticism which usurped the throne of the Caesars soon sup- 
j)Ianted the true Church of God. Of this regnant ecclesiasticisin 
the Fathers were the accredited delegates and authentic ex- 
pounders. For the representatives of the true Church — the 
Church of Christ, the CJiufch of the Apostles — we must look 
elsewhere. Possibly they may be hardly discernible or dis- 
coverable, yet they ought to be searched for. 

Shall we say that Origeii represented the Church of Christ 
in his day? — Origen, that denied nine out of ten vital points of 
the Christian faith ! Impossible, lie w'as the personification of 
learning, labour, and endurance ; but as for the knowledge of 
Him who finished the propitiation on the cross, it is not to be 
gathered from his pages. »Some unknown Alexandrian, without 
jdiilosophy or learning, but with simple faith in Him who died 
and rose, would have Ijcoii the true witness for Christ, and the 
true representative of IIU (^hureh. In spite of the honour paid 
to him as the most learned of the Fathers, and in spite even of 
the eulogies heaped upon him by Merle d’Aubigne, wo are con- 
strained to turn aside from him as a specimen of the Church, 
and to look on him as a denier of much of the truth which 
the Church, if true to her name, could never have lost sight of. 

Who re[)rcsents the Cliurch of Christ in the fourth century ? 
Ambrose of Milan ? He teaches lioly lies and the worship of 
dead men’s bones. Arc his words then the voice of the Church, 
or the Apostles, or of Christ Himself ? Saint Damasus? He 
who first eocrecd the empire into the worship Mary as the 
^lother of God, in room of Cybele, who had hitherto been 
worshipped with the same honours as Mother of the Gods? 
Ihisil, siirnamed the Great ? He, the author of the liturgy in 
which Mary is prayed to as a goddess, and as the Mother of God ? 
(^yrill of .lerusalein? He is a childish fanatic, a sacrilegiou 9 
stealer of the Chiircirs gold and silver. Jerome of Bethlehem? 
He is the learned child of self-righteousness and superstition. 
The voice of Clirist’s Church was^ssurcdly not heard in these. 
Each doubtless represented a class ; but none of them represented 
the Church. Who is the Church’s voice in the fifth century? 
Cyrill of Alexandria '? He who headed a ruffian mob, and cheered « 
them to the slaughterof 40,000 Jews, and smiled as they stripped 
naked and tore in pieces the young Hypatia?' Let not his title, 

“ C^hainpion of the Virgin,” be denied him ; for never did a 
Pagan more vehemently maintain the worship of Cybele, or 

' It is of this vile trAnsactioii that Toland, the infidel, takes advantage to 
attack Christianity. He published, in 1730, a book eallsd “ Hypatia, or the 
History of a most beautiful, virtuous, learned, and accomplished Indy, who was 
torn to pieces by the clergy of Alexandria, to gratify the cruelty of Uieir Azeh- 
bishop, undeservedly styl^ Saint Cyril.” 
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Maia, or Juno, than he does of Maij, who, by a sifii|)Ic change 
of names, had quietly come into tlie room of these heathen god- 
desses, and taken possession of tlicir temples and their honours. 

There can be little doubt that it was Gibbon’s careful study 
of the writings of these saints and Fathers that led to his con- 
temptuous hatred of Christianity. Being told, alike by Protes- 
tants and Papists, by Greeks and Latins, that tliesc Fathers 
were the representatives, nay, the true aristocracy of the Church 
of Christ, the incarnation of Christianity, and the model of 
morality and holiness, he was naturally led to form his opinion 
of their religion from what he found in their works. They were 
the acknomedged expositors of Christian faith and practice; 
and they were referred to by all, without exception almost, as 
bright specimens of Christianit}'’. Their history was reckoned 
the veritable history of the Apostolic Church from the day wlicii 
the last apostle died at Ephesus. Nay more, the very Scrip- 
tures that Christians called Divine were to be understood accord- 
ing to the interpretations of these ancient men. Some said that 
the Fathers ivere authoritative, some said that they were merely 
tests, some said that evciy Father was infallible, otliei's that only 
the universal conclave was so ; but all agreed in this, that these 
men w^e the noblest in rank of all tlie Christian conimonwealtli, 
apd that their writings contained the very cream of Cliristiaii 
truth ; that their voice was to be listened to most deferentially, 
as their persons were to be approached reverentially. 

All this Gibbon knew ; anu accordingly lie looked at Chris- 
tianity, just a^ a philosophical historian naturally would, through 
the medium of its acknowledged standards and representatives. 
He assumed the Fathers to be just what all Christiar.s told him 
they were, and he judged Christianity by them, Instead of 
judging the Fathers by the Bible, he judged the Bible by 
the Fathers. 

Finding in these Fathers a hideous jargon of dogmas more 
irrational than those of Paganism; a less pure morality than he 
found in the classics ; the indication of falsehoods for religion’s 
or the Church’s sake ; actions done and praised, such as either 
limans or Spartans would have blushed at ; he could hardly 
fail to deduce the conclusions that he has done, or to sketch tlio 
pictures that he has drawn. 

Assuming the Fathers to be what they arc genex*ally ac- 
credited witli being, and to have the authority which Bornish or 
High Church partisans ascribe to them, it is hardly imssiblc for 
a thoughtful and thorough student of them to avoid utter scepti- 
ciani as to all religious truth. If this be Christianity, give me 
honest Paganism.” If the study of the Fathers did not find 
Gibbon an infidel, it made him one; and it gave to his infidelity 
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that cool^ contemptuous acerbity which pervades his works. 
Identifying biblical with patristic Christianity^ and either un- 
able or unwilling to discriminate in a matter which eveiy one 
said admitted of no discrimination, seeing that Apostles and 
Fatliers were one in faith and practice, he writes as one who 
had found it impossible to believe that such a system* could be 
Divine, or that it could be credited by men of integrity or in- 
tellect. 

Infidelity in such a case seemed as natural as did contempt 
for those who could be anything but infidels. With much in- 
excusable error and malicious colouring of facts, there is a latent 
truth at the bottom of Gibbon’s sneers, which, like a spectre from 
the pit, might well appal the idolaters of tlie Fathers, and ought 
to awaken to deep thoughtfulness every Christian mind. 

The Apostolic Church had a succession in all ages — true and 
unbroken; but not necessarily visible, and not suways among 
those whom nations have honoured or churches canonised.* 
Liturgical calendars of saints’ days, cither fast or festival, are not 
the places in which to read the names of those who are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life. The real Church history of many a 
century remains unrecorded upon earth. The thick-growing 
tares have been noted and registered, the wheat has ripened ana 
been gathered in unnoticed ; nay, the tares have been written 
of as wheat, the wheat as tares. It is now too late wholly fb 
remedy the evil, or to re-write Church history ;• but the day of 
true history, ns well as of righteous judgment, will at length 
arrive. The evil shall not then be known as goodf^nor the good 
as evil. Wronged names shall be fully righted; the truth and 
the lie shall be brought up to day, and the hidden ones of fifteen 
centuries shall start gloriously into honour and reward. 

No history — not even that of Carthage by Rome — ^Iias been so 
one-sided or unjust as that of the Church. All Church annals, 
from Eusebius downward, are written by the dominant ecclesi- 
asticism of the day. What then could we expect but partiality, 
cither in culogium or censure? should not trust Wiseman 
to write a fair life either of Luther or of Mastai Feretti. Re- 
miniscences of four Po|)cs” are not likely to be credited, any more 
than Lives of four Reformers” would have been by the same 
hand. What picture of Calvin would Tomline have drawn ; what 
history of the Reformers could come from Newman, of Cove- 
nanters from Napier, of Methodists from Robert Southey, or of 
Evangelicals from Henry Drummond? lu His providential 
sovereignty, Qod has so ordered it, that the teae Church-lifo 
should remain hidden-— :the name, the love, the faith, the holing 
of His genuine Israel unknown. They had none to write 
them who could appreciate them, and they who eovii appi^cdbi^^^ 
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them had neitlier the pen nor the voice that would be listened 
to or regarded. 

Writing and publishing in earlj centuries was a formidable 
thing to men who had no patronage, nor wealth nor influence. 
They who had none of these must suffer wrongs unredressed, 
and hear slander heaped upon the helpless, without being able 
to reach the ear of the public in their defence. They might 
speak, but they were unheard ; they might write, but they were 
unregarded. Voice and pen were alike useless ; opinions w^re 
misrepresented; characters calumniated; names' branded as 
identical with schism and heresy, which in purer ages would 
have won honour and love. 

A juster ecclesiastical history is now coming to the conclusion, 
that many of those who have beeh hitherto named heretics were 
protestors against the errors of the age, and assailants of the 
pretensions of an all-powerful hierarchy. Such men as Kovatian, 
^estorius, Vigilantius, and Apollinaris, have not deserved the 
evil report which has for upwards of a thousand years, both 
among Protestants and liomanists, overshadowed their names. 
We have no account of them save from unscrupulous enemies. 
Their works have perished, and the fragments by which we 
have judged them hitherto are gathered from the pages of con- 
troversialists, whose enmity discoloured and distorted everything, 
ll^has been Kome’s practice to aflix the name of heretic to any 
one who doubtsF her dogmas or discredits her pretensions ; nor 
has she greater heretics in her list than Luther and Calvin. We 
have given na^heed to her calumnies against good men during 
these last three centuries; but most perversely and unaccount- 
ably have we retained her post-apostolic as well as her nicdisnval 
nomenclature. We still acquiesce in her condemnation of those 
whom we may call her earlier heretics, and trust her judgment 
both as to their opinions and their characters. We have reversed 
her decision which condemned IIuss to the flames ; but wc have 
not reconsidered, far less cancelled, her criminating decrees 
against Apollinaris, and Nestorius, and Vigilantius. 

How slowlv do we learn to be just ! How inveterate is the 
prejudice of history I Must we go to Gibbon for a true idea of 
that which we have have so long persisted in calling the 
Church ? ” Must we learn from him toe true stoiy of that which 
we have long called Christianity ; but which was in fact nothing 
but Christian Platonism or baptized Paganism ? 

jit is well to do justice to our own flesh and blood of the Re- 
formation, and to hurl back the name of heretic, so liberally 
lavished on them by Rome. But there w others whoso wronged 
reputations^call for justice as loudly as these. In accenting the 
name of heresy the title of beretio from the mmmant 
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eccleslasticism of ten centuries, we have joined in one of tlie 
foulest persecutions that was ever planned, persecutions against 
the characters of the true saints, the veritable Israel of God. 
Wq have not only authenticated the canonised pandemonium of 
the' great Antichristian apostasy, and acknowledged as saints 
the enemies of the cross of Christ ; but we have equally homolo- 
gated her aspersions of men of whom the world was not worthy.” 

What was the heresy of Nestorius ?* He protested against 
the use of that epithet of Mary, whicli is Home’s watchword, 
and the seed of her Mariolatry— It was not merely 
that he was stumbled at the old Pagan title of Cybele being 
applied to the mother of Christ ; but he perceived its unscrip- 
turalness, and he foresaw the germinant creature-worship of 
which it was to be made the vehicle. Hence he was accused of 
separating the natures of Christ ; though he separated them no 
more than we do now, who freely own Mary as the mother of 
Him wlio is God,” but who repudiate as unscriptural the name, 
“ jMother of Gbd.” A tyrannical hierarchy condemned him ; 
and we to this day join them in casting out his name as evil, 
lie threatened to be a troublesome protestor, with both Scripture 
and antiquity on his side ; and he had to. be written down by 
the ‘‘ powers that were,” and proclaimed a heretic. 

What had Apollinaris done to merit the evil reports tlie 
Church history has loaded him with ? He was a man of genius 
and refinement evidently ; one who loved* pcietry and wrote 
Christian hymns for the Church. He was a man too that loved 
and studied his Bible. But he had in some war offended the 
priesthood. Probably he was too independent for them. He 
was charged, as usual, with heresy. Taking even the repi*esenta- 
tion of his enemies, his errors arose from jealous fear of encroach- 
ments upon the supreme Godhead of his Lord. His words were 
distorted by his enemies into heresy. Athanasius and Basil set 
about writing him down. This wsm soon accomplished ; and the 
Christian poet of his day, the scholar of his age, the simple 
Christian man, was silenced. His works are not extant ; and 
even his hymns have i^srished. 

Do these statements seem extreme ? Let the student inquire 
for liimself. Hs will find that more of Church histor^r requires 
to be re-written than he is aware of. If wo are too anti-patristic, 
there are not wanting Churchmen who will, with all cordiality, 
set us right. We shall have done no great liorin, if we have 
suggested the necessity for further excavations under the vener- 
able mounds and towers of Babylon the Great. There may be 
gems buried there, the discovery of which will repay the most 
ex^nsive and elaborate research. ^ 

Neander does a little in this way ; and has not been qnhe S9 
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tractable as other Protestant annalists, nor so afraid to move 
out of the beaten path of time-honoured ccclesiasticism. Would 
that he had ventured a little farther. We are soiTy to find the 
Swiss historian of the Beformation so completely satisfied with 
bis patristic trammels. He and Gasparin, and Bungencr and 
Viguet, ihight have been expected to have hesitated a little before 
endorsing so many of lime’s panegyrics on Saints and Fathers. 

Professor Blunt is too much of an apologist for the Fathers 
to suit our ideas of a true Church historian. Mr Ow'cn is not 
so much an apologist for the Fathers as an expositor of their 
works. Higher, we suspect, in his Churchmanship than even 
Blunt, he has given us a readable, and in many respects a fair, 
candid, and temperate volume. It is somewhat of a Catena^ and 
gives us liberal extracts in every chapter. Probably he would 
“ go through” with his principles, and reverence all that he 
finds in the old folios of the Church. In his chapters on Pre- 
destination, he seems frankly to accept the Calvinism of Augus- 
tine as part of patristic theology. Not so Professor Blunt. Ho 
cannot accept Calvinism even as Augustinianism ; but dislikes 
and condemns it in any form. Was it in irony, or was it in the 
excess of his anti-Calvinistic zeal, that ho parades Origen’s 
Universalism as a proof that he w’as no Calvinist ? Of course, 
the man who mutilated the doctrine of the Trinity, who held 
Pftrgatory, who accounted for the existence of evil by the pre- 
existence of souls, who denied eternal judgment, and maintained 
the salvation of men and devils, was no narrow-minded Cal- 
vinistic, no pinched exclusionist. But surely anti-Calvinistic 
Churchmen, whether low or high, cannot strengthen their cause 
by appeals to such defenders of the faith as the Egyptian Plato- 
nist I It is no discredit to Calvinism that it was attacked and 
undermined in early ages by the Origenisiic philosoph}-. 

God has spoken to us by His prophets and apostles ; above all,- 
by His Son. He has not so spoken to us by any since the 
apostles passed away. Assuredly He has not so spoken to us by 
the Fathers. The teaching of these last is not divine teaching, 
even though it w'ere much more perfect than w*e have found it 
to be. Their vast volumes may embody much truth, much elo- 
quence, much genius ; but they bring us under no responsibility 
either to hear or to obey. Let the Fathers take their place in 
the shelves of human authorship, and be ranked according to the 
amount of troth which they may be found to contain* Let their 
dogmatic theology, in so far as it was harmonised or systema- 
tised, stand for ^at it is worth. Let their expositions of Scrip- 
ture be duly^cotisuked and studied; but let them not be set up 
as oracles, or judges, or tests. Let them not be taken as repre- 
sentafives of the Churtl]^<^ Cht&t. 
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Art. IX . — Rifle Practice. By Colonel John Jacod^ C.B., of 
the Bombay Artillery, Commandant of the Sinde Irregular 
Horse, etc., on the frontier of Upper Sinde. With Plates. 
Fourth Edition. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

Over earnest shooting,” says Roger Ascham, who, at Cam- 
bridge, taught Greek in the days of King Henry VIII., “ surely 
I will not over earnestly defend, for I ever thought shooting should 
be a waiter upon learning, not a mistress over learning. 

Yet this I marvel not a little at, that ye think a man with a 
bow on his back is more like Robin Hood’s servant than Apollo’s, 
seeing'that Apollo himself^ in Alcestis of Euripides, in a manner 
gloriiietli, saying this vci’se — 

‘ It is my wont always ray bow with me to bear.’ 
Therefore, a learned ^aii ought not too much to be ashamed to 
bear that sometimes which Apollo, god of learning, himself was 
not ashamed always to bear. Ami, because ye would have a 
man wait upon the Muses, and not at all meddle with shooting, 
I marvel that ye do not remember how that the nine Muses 
themselves, as soon ns they were born, were put to nurse to a lady 
called Eupheinis, which had a sou named Erotus, with whom the 
nine Muses, for his excellent shooting, kept evermore company 
withal, and used daily to shoot together in the Mc^nt Parnassus; 
and at last it chanced this Erotus to die, whose death the Muses 
lamented greatly, and fell all upon their knees before Jupiter, 
their father, and at their request, Erotus, for shooting witli the 
Muses on earth, was made a sign, and called Sagittarius, in 
heaven. Therefore you see that if Apollo, and the Muses, either 
were examples indeed, or only finned of wise men to be examples 
of learning, honest shooting may well enough be companion with 
honest study.” 

So says honest Roger Ascham, who also praises shooting in 
the following terms : — 

Therefore, to look on all pastimes and exercises, wholesome 
for the body, pleasant for the mind, comely for every man to do, 
honest for all otlier to look on, profitable to be set by of every 
man, worthy to be rebuked of by no man, fit for all ages, persons, 
and places, onl^ shooting shall appear wherein all these commo- 
dities may be found.” 

My choice, says a bold soldier of the time of Charles I., 
the day of battel, and leading a storm, or entering a^breaeb, with 
a liglit brest-plate afld a good head-wee, beii^ second^ by 
good fellowes, I would choose a good ml/e-fike to enter ' 
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says Colonel John Jacob, C.B,, “lias been called a 
tool making animal ; and, it is certain, that the perfection of tools 
and machinery is a clear and certain mark of advancing civilisa- 
tion, of the progress of the rule of mind over matter, of the de- 
velopment and operation of these laws by which the working of 
the human brain makes the force of one civilised man equal tliat 
of the stalwart limbs of thousands, or even millions, of untaught 
and ignorant barbarians. 

“ If such be the value of the tools employed in the arts of 

S ^ace, those used in war must be even of greater importance. 

n success in war often depends the power to follow peaceful 
pursuits ; on the high state of the art of war, the practice of all 
other arts may depend.” 

“ Whatever state,” says the clear-headed liobins, writing a 
Imndred and ten years since, “ shall thoroughly comprehend the 
nature and {idvantages of rifle pieces, and having facilitated and 
completed their construction, shall introduce into their armies 
their general use, with a dexterity in the management of them, 
will bjr this means acquiro a superiority wliicli will almost equal 
anything that has been done at any time by the particular ex- 
cellence of any one kind of arms, and will, perhaps, fall but little 
short of the wonderful effects w'hich histories relate to have been 
formerly produced by the first inventors of firearms.” 

“ The natioiijJ* says a writer of the present day, “ that takes 
thoroughly to the rifle is impregnable.” 

To national impregnability, which means national independ- 
ence, there are three military requisites : the first, the weapon 
that shoots far ; the second, the half pike, or short spear, for 
the close thrust; the third, the union of these two into a 
single weapon. That weapon is the rifle. Tlie rifle, witli its 
bayonet, wnich no man can handle like the British man, is, in 
fact, the symbol of the national union which made a United 
Kingdom out of two independent monarchies. The bow was 
the national weapon of England, the spear the national weapon 
of Scotland. The two combined in the bayoneted fire-arm ; 
and the bayoneted fire-arm is now the rifle, wliich, without a 
shadow of doubt, is the most powerful and most practical 
weapon ever plac^ in the hands of a soldier. 

On the present occasion, therefore, we propose to offer a few 
cursory observations on rifles, neither scientific nor historical 
— though both might be interestinje; in their way — but actual. 
We shall inquire neither into expansions nor contractions, angles 
nor carves, paratelic hypothesis, nor alarming mathematical 
symbols, which hitherto have not shed much greater light on 
the practice of rifle-shoQting than they did on the cognate pro- 
blouit of ship-building. Hor ilmll we ask when the long-bow, 
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which, with its cloth-yard shaft, has such a marvellous history 
of battles fought and won, first came into use in England; 
whether it be of the East, and came with the Norman, who — 
we have a theory — was of Eastern origin ; nor how it fell into 
the hands of the English Saxon ; nor how the English bowman, 
who was known, as some say, at the distance of a mile, by the 
size of his great right arm, was the Saxon Englishman, and 
won tlie battles of England, w^hile the Norman still sat on horse- 
back and handled sword and spear. ^ Nor shall we ask how bow 
and spear were ever struggling for the masteiy, till they came 
into a union, even though Colonel Jacob revives the memory, 
and tells us that, as with those bowmen at Homildoii Hill and 
Floddcn, even men naturally equal to ours would be absolutely 
powerless before skilful English soldiers so armed (with the 
rifle), aivl trained both to independent and combined action.” 
Nor need we point out to the gallant Colonel that he should 
have taken Falkirk rather than Flodden, for it was there that 
the Chiltrons, witli their eighteen feet long spears, were shot 
down where they stood by the English arrows ; or how^, at a 
later battle, not far from Stirling, all the chivalry of England 
surged uselessly against the spears, and the archers being by 
Schyr llobert of Keyth stekand dispitously,” and “ scalyt 
ever ilk ano,” the spear of defence routed, for the time, the bow 
of attack, and founded a long historic story, th^t finished at last 
like the end of an old song.” Into science or lore we enter 
not save cursorily — we wish to know what the rifle is in the 
present day, and what it can do. Colonel Jacob shall tell us. 

To enable the uninitiated reader to understand the advance 
made by the rifle, in its recent form, over the old smooth bored 
musket, which was the ordinary weapon of our infantry down to 
the year 1852 ; and over the rifle, wliich was practically used in 
the service down to the same period, wo may state broadly, that 
the Arc of the musket was not usually considered of avail beyond 
the distance of 250 yards — or say, at the outside, 300 yards. Of 
course, the range or distance to whch the ball could be driven was 
much greater, but the w'capon Aiiled iu accuracy ; no one could 
tell where the bullets would go to. Nor were the rifles very much 
better — as they were used. The two-grooved rifle in the service 
in 1852, called the Brunswick rifle, shot so inaccurately at 500 
yards, that no angle of elevation could be assigned for that dis- 
tance. Tiie great Auilt in that case was in the shape of the 
bullet. With a properly shaped bullet, the same piece would 
certainly have ranged upwards of 1000 yards, with considerable 
accuracy. We must note, however, that the Brunswick rifle 
was far inferior in its design to the old poly^rooved piec^ 
constructed for an, ordinary sphericed ball, and answering thrir 
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purpose remarkably well at the limited range that the spherical 
nail can attain. We need not pretend to determine the exact 
date of the recent improvements, because various claimants have 
asserted their priority ; but it is tolerably certain, that down to 
a very recent period, 200 yards was esteemed the distance at 
which even an approach to accuracy could be obtained. Let us 
then contrast that statement with the following : — 

At a distance of 700 yards, on a windy day, an experiment, 
requiring forty-eight rouii'te to be fired from different barrels, 
set at difierent angles, was made, without a single shot missing 
the target.” 

This statement is from Colonel Gordon’s account of the 
experiments made at Enfield in 1852, but it sinks into com- 
parative insignificance when brought into the proximity of 
Colonel Jacob’s doings in India. 

^‘Thc 24-guage balls, of the increased length of two and a 
half and three diameters, proved admirably effective at ranges 
up to 2000 yards, which had never before been attained.” — 
(Rifle Practice^ p. 26.) 

A 32-guage ball, of three diameters in length, with thin, iron 
point, is perfectly effective up to ranges of 2500 yards or more.” 
— (P. 28.) 

“ Regular practice at a further range than 2000 yards, I have 
not tried ; but from \vhat I have seen of the eftcct at that dis- 
tance, I am convinced that, with these bulls which I am now’ 
u§ing, a moderately light and perfectly hamly rifle may be made 
to possess as much effectual power, at a distance of 3000 yards, 
as the old two-grooved rifle with the round ball, at 300.” 

It was in the year .1 852 that the conclusive experiments car- 
ried on at Enfield, induced, or, it may almost be said, necessitated 
the introduction into the army of the government rifle, termed 
ofiScially, the new Enfield musiet. Previous to that time, the 
Minie bullet had been tried, with a certain amount of success. 
Its principle was to make the bullet expand by means of an iron 
cup, wdiicn was intended to be forced into the lead by the ex« 
plosion of the powder. The object to be gained was to enable 
the soldier to load easily — the difficulty of forcing down the ball 
having been the practical objection to the rifle as ])rcviously em- 
ployed. The iron cup, however, instead of bein^ driven into 
the lead, was frequently driven through it — the iron cup was 
discharged, and the lead remained in the fonn of a ring in the 
barrel, rendering the piece more or less unserviceable. The 
principle was correct, but the mode of application was unsuc- 
cessful, and the iron cup disappeared from the service. The 
MinU rifle was the pattern of ISSlf and the diameter of its 
ball, in decimals of an inch, was *702. The Enfield rifle, which 
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followed the Minie, originated in the experiments made at Enfield, 
where the government factory is situated. Some of the most 
eminent English gunmakers had been invited to send in such 
patterns of rifles as in their estimation would be found suitable 
lor the military service of the country. The invitation on the 
])art of the aiitliorities appears to have been given in good faith, 
and with a candid desire, not only to discover the most serviceable 
weapon, but to do impartial justice to all parties forwarding their 
guns for trial or competition. The invitation, it must be con- 
fessed, was not met by the gunmaking community with the same 
sj)irit of candour. There were reservations, alterations, and a 
fear that their weaknesses might be discovered ; some were too 
late, some appeared to have sent the wrong pieces or the wrong 
bullets, and, on the whole, the exhibition was not particularly 
creditable to the trade. Mr Wilkinson formed the exception, 
lie sent in his articles, stood to his patterns, and, singularly 
enough, the recent tendency seems rather to approach the con- 
clusions in which Mr Wilkinson differed from his fellow com- 
petitors. Tlic gunmakers wdio fonvarded rifles were, in addition 
to Afr Lovell, iiisijector of small arms — Mr Lancaster, Mr Pur- 
dey, Mr Westley Kichards, Mr Wilkinson, and Mr Greener. 

The regulation Minid Avas also brought into competition, and 
the lirunswick two-groove. 

The specification of the guns was as follows, beginning with !lio 
largest boi’c : — ' * 


Guns. 


Bore ill 
decimals of 
an inch. 


Spherical 
balls to 1 lb. 


Number of 
grooves. 


1 turn in feet. 


Brunswick, or twoj 
groove, .... I 

iRpgn. Millie, i 

Pufdey, 1 

liovcll, 

Greener, 

Kichards, 

Lancaster, .... 
Wilkinson. .. 


704 

702 

650 

635 

621 

577 

540 

530 


17 

18 
19 
24 

30 

31 


2 f.6in. 
4 6 f. 6 in. 

4 Igrad. G to 4.0| 
4 Gf.Gin. 


ellipse graduated. 

5 6 f. Gin. 


Many experiments w^rc made with these muskets; and the 
mode of ascertaining their respective merits, was byfiring at various 
distances a certain number of shots from each barrel when fixed 
ill a frame, and set to an angle of elevation, and then firing 
twenty shots from the same barrel, when mounted in its stock, 
from the shoulder of a good marksman, who fired with a rest. 
Every care was taken wUH the mechanical adjustments to make 
the experiments as accurate as possible; and the experiments were 
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on the whole highly satisfactory, with one exception. There 
appeal's to have been no intelligent apprehension tfiat the shape 
of the bullet might be the most important clement of the whole 
investigation. No principle appears to have presided over this 
part of the inquiry There was evidently no conception, either 
on the part of the gun-makers, or on the part of the officers, that 
the form of the projectile to be driven through the air was of in- 
comparably more importance than the number of grooves by which 
the rotatory motion might happen to be communicated, or the 
greater or less calibre which might happen to be selected. The 
number of grooves, provided the rifle bullet be made to spin pro- 
perly, is a matter of comparative indifference. It may be two, or 
It may be twenty, and the gun may shoot well in either case. 
And the size of the bore is a mere matter of convenience ; the 
smallest bore being selected that is found fully efficient for ordi- 
nary military service, lint the shape of the bullet is the one 
rarlical and essential consideration which surpasses all tlic others. 
It is the bullet that has to move through the air, the rifle being 
merely the implement for communicating the motion ; and one 
of the most remarkable facts in the whole history of arms, is this 
very fact, that the shape of the bullet should have been neglected 
down to our own day. Even at Enfield, in 1852, tliere scarcely 
seems to have been even a gleam of suspicion that the form of 
the projectile must be suitable to the velocity with which it was 
to move, and the medium through which it was to be j)ropelled. 
The very slow^rowth of an intelligent understanding of this 
point will ever remain a marvel in the history of the scientific art 
of gunnery.. Neither officers, nor gnu-makers, mathematicians, 
nor artillerymen, the sound practical men who trust nnlimitediy 
to their own judgment, nor the theorists, who have an equal re- 
liance on the infallibility of abstract truth — neither the one nor 
the other appear to have had the smallest real insight into the 
* considenation which, next to that of making the rifle bullet epin^ 
is virtually the crucial point of the whole matter. We shall en- 
deavour to explain this, after describing the Enfield rifle. 

After the experiments Jiad been concluded — and out of the 
materials which had been furnished in the course of the experi- 
ments — two rifled muskets were made at the Royal manufactory 
at Enfield. The whole question of designing a pattern arm 
being a question of the compensation of advantages, and the ad- 
justment of proportions ana degrees, the authorities in the con- 
stoiiction of the. new* muskets, endeavoured to assemble the most 
useful and most serviceable qualities according to the results 
that had been brought out in the course of the trials. They pro- 
duced two muskets, not exactly similar to any that had* been 
offered for trial, but combining to the best of their judgment, 
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the merits that had been made apparent. These muskets, up to 
800 yards, shot better than any that had been tried. These were 
the new Enfield rifles, and their specification was as follows : — 

Weight, with bayonet, .... 9 lbs. 3 oz. 

Barrel, weight, 4 lbs. 2 oz. 

,, length, . • a . ■ 3 ft. 3 m. 

Bore, cylindrical, .577 in. 

Grooves, three — one turn in, . . . 6 ft. 6 in. 

Charge — Powder, 2^ drachms. 

Bullet, length, .960 in. 

„ diameter, .568 

„ weight, grains, .... 520 

The bullet was made with a cavity at the butt to make it ex- 
pand, hut without an iron cup ; and for this bullet, the inventor, 
or presumed inventor, Mr Pritchett, received, if we mistake not, 
a gratuity of L.IOOO from Government. Since then, however, 
a modification lias taken place. It has been found that the 
capped bulh'ts, wlicMi made small enough to load with sufficient 
ease for military purposes, do not expand with certainty ; and, 
consecjuently, do not take hold of the rifling, in which case they 
jirojoctcd out of the barrel without the spinning motion, and 
tumble ^^'hcad over licels.” Instead of going straight forward — 
or as straight as the continued action of gravity would allow— 
they p(‘r(bnn extraordinary curvatures in the air, and are not 
particularly safe when they go astray. To remedy this defect, a 
plug of bard wood lias been introduced into the cavity, and it 
seems to answer its purpose tolerably well. Snen is the rifle now 
empbtyed in the service, called the Enfield Rifle, or pattern of 
1853 ; and oF this pattern, 272,000 were supplied by the private 
gun trade of the country, down to March 1857. 

For the manufacture of this gun by machinery, so as to mako 
the various parts of the gun interchange and fit each other uni- 
versally, the Knficld Factory has received a number of ingenious 
machines from America ; but no machine-made gun had been 
produced till after the Oiinean War; and the Birmingham 
makers are of opinion, that it is not bedded together with the 
same solidity as the Birmiiighain made gun, and that it will not 
stand the same length of wear. From the inspection both of the 
machines and of the work produced by them, we should imagine 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Enfield systcMii ; and tho best evidence of the pros- 
pective triumph of inacliinery, is the fact that jprivate makera — 
the London Armoury Company for instance — ^have already sup- 
plied themselves with similar machines from America, for the 
j>iirpose of executing their contract with Government, for the 
supply of 30,000 rifles of the Enfield pattern. 
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The Enfield Rifle, then, represents a long thin tube, with a 
slow pitch of rifling, and a bullet consisting of a cupped cylinder 
with a rounded end. It performs well up to 800 yards, and as 
a half pike, there can be no doubt of its unquestionable excel- 
lency. The steel bayonets, as now manufactured, have not only 
never had an equal, but have never had anything in the shape 
of a rival that could approach them. They appear to be as nearly 
perfect, both in quality and finish, as anything of the kind can 
possibly be. As a whole, we need not hesitate to repeat, that no 
such weapon was ever before placed in the hand of the soldier. 

But Colonel Jacob can beat the Enfield rifle in shooting; and 
it will become a question whether some new modification will 
not be requisite in the national arm. If the Enfield rifle can only 

S erform well, as to accuracy, up to 800 yards ; and if Colonel 
acob has “ prepared a pattern-rifle for the army far more handy 
and convenient in every way, than the rifles lutherto in use of 
32-gaugc bore, only with which a tolerably good shot can cer^ 
tainly etrihe an object ilie size of a man^ one'e out of three timesy at 
a thousand yards distance^ and of which the full eflectiv(^ range 
is above 2000 yards— the ball at that range still flying with deadly 
velocity,” it stands to reason, that our troops would have as poor 
a chance with a foreign enemy, armed with the Jacob rifle, Sk 
our cruisers, armed with carronades had with the American 
ships, armed with the long 32’s. Troops armed with the old 
musket, would h€ immolated in the presence of the Enfield rifle ; 
but if the Enfield rifle can be itself surpassed almost as much as 
it surpassed th€" musket, it would be satisfactory to know that 
Great Britain w'as the first to take advantage of the discovery. 

Before adverting to the performances of Colonel Jacob, we 
may 'state concisdy what we conceive to be the essence of the 
ivhole of the modern improvements in the rifle. 

To project a round or spherical ball through the air is very 
much the same as to sail a washing tub through the water. The 
problem of constructing a bullet is, in fact, very similar to that 
of constructing a ship or a boat. For the smooth bored {run the 
round bullet was naturally adopted, both on account of its con- 
venience in loading, and because it has not been found that 
other forms can be projected from the smooth bored gun with 
greater advantage than the sphere. We do not affirm that a 
form of projectile may not yet be discovered, that shall shoot 
better than the ordinary round ball or sphere ” from a smooth 
barrel. We merely on this occasion advert to the fact, that the 
round bullet was used universally with the smooth bore, and 
naturally enough was used also with the rifles. But to pro- 
ject a sphere through the air is much the same os to sail a round 
tub through the water* Improvement in rifle practice, there- 
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fore, must depend in suiting the form of the ballet to the re- 
quirements of its intended flight ; and the problem is much the 
same as that of building a clipper ship, supposing that we were 
to start from the washing tub. The x^ritcliett bullet or Enfield 
bullet represents a trough with a rounded end, and of course a 
trough with a rounded end is superior to a tub. The fligut of 
the Enfield bullet depends upon its form, and not upon any 
principle of expansion produced by a cup, to be acted upon by 
an iron capsule, or by the force of the powder alone, or by a plug 
of boxwood. And this assertion can be proven in this way — 
let a bullet of the same shape be cast with flan<;es, so as to lay 
hold of the rifling, and it will still fly as well as before, provided 
its fittings be air tight. But it is quite evident that a trough 
with a rounded end is not the best form for making its way 
eitlier through the Avatcr or the air. The shipbuilder, looking 
at the elegant curves of his owm beautiful water line, would 
stand aghast at the section of even the Enfield bullet, and would 
reckon it as no great advance upon the washing tuL Colonel 
Jacob comes in with a modification in the right direction, and 
puts a sharp bow on the ball, which he makes two diameters or 
two and a half diameters long, but leaving the butt or stern of 
the ball flat, and this flat tendency appears to be the prevailing 
fashion of the present time, apparently on the supposition that 
the powder hits a flat ended ball harder than one that should^be 
finished with a graceful curve like the run of a sliip. But Colonel 
Jacob’s bullet that has a bow is an approach to the truth, aud 
of course it flies both further and more accurately than the round 
ended trough. The next improvement is to put a proper stern 
on the bullet, so as to deliver the air round a proper aud be- 
coming curve instead of at a sharp edge ; and then the bullet, 
with a little modification of its whole curvature, will be as nearly 
perfect for flight through the air as a clipper ship is for passage 
through the water. The advantage of the nat end or square stem 
is, wo apprehend, purely chimerical ; because the powder strikes 
the bullet like a punch, and a punch fitting a cone will strike 
the point of the cone as hard as a flat punch would strike the 
base of the same cone. Progress is the law of the rifle bullet, 
and sooner or later it will come to the elegant curves of the ship, 
otherwise it will not fly so far as it might do. The designer of a 
riflo ball might study with advantage the process of draughting 
a ship’s lines. ^ ^ ‘ 

The Inodern improvements in the rifle then, resolve themselves 
into the improvement in the shape of the bullet, by which it is 
adapted for flight through the air, and into the use «of a bullet 
that can be easily loaded, but which expands under the action of 
the powder either —first, by the use of a cupped butt ; or, second. 
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by the use of one or more rings, which enable the after part of 
the bullet to jam up and lay hold of the rifling. With a long 
bullet we have little doubt that the lead will jam up even with- 
out rings, if the bullet be made sufficiently near the si2c of the 
bore to fit j)roperly with a greased patch. The lead is easily 
compressible, and a much smaller amount of hold than is usually 
supposed enables it to take the rifling. The phenomena called 
stripping is, we apprehend, one which most riflemen may have 
heard of^ but none can say that they have observed. It is a myth. 

Colonel Jacob’s improvement, then, consist, in the first ])lacc, 
in giving a better form to the bullet, by which the resistance is 
diminished and the ran^e increased. To fire .this bullet he uses 
a shorter, heavier barrel, \vith a more rapid twist and a smaller 
bore; and in these particulars we entirely concur with him. 
Even during the Enfield experiments it was found that a barrel 
thirty inches long afforded the best shooting that was then ob- 
tained, but the extra length was considered requisite for a 
military weapon, — for the half-pike service. 

But the improvement in the form of the bullet is not Colonel 
Jacob’s only claim to be ranked as the first experimental rifle- 
man of the day. He has constructed and a})plied to the rifle bullet, 
a small shell, consisting of a copper tube filled with gunpowder, 
and primed; with detonating powder. The shells are made of 
various sizes, and are now supplied by the gun trade. The 
bullet is cast upmi a cone, whicti leaves a cavity into which the 
shell can be placed without difficulty. The ])oint of the shell is 
of confse in frrnit, and the moment the bullet strikes, the shell 
explodes, and does damage proportioned to its size and the 
nature of the surrounding materials. These shells, fur military 
purposes, a})pear to bo the most formidable adjuncts that have 
yet been applied to the rifle ; and it may safely be presumed, that 
they woula render the fire of a body of men wonderfully effective 
where the ammunition waggons of an enemy could be approached. 
We shall state what Colonel Jacob has been able to do with 
them. At Eurrachee, on the 23d August 1856, an ammunition 
waggon was constructed out of an old country cart, with a box on 
it, about the size of a pair of the ordinary ammunition boxes in 
use with a field battery. The box was four feet long and two feet 
high on the side next the riflemen, which was one inch and a 
half thick;' the lid and the other sides being an inch thick. 
The box msa filled with damaged gunpowder, in cotton bags^ 
each containing 2 lbs. — the ^ole charge being about 100 
lbs. The box was pro^rly secured^ and a tarpaulin nailed 
over it. The cart was jnaced at the foot of the shooting butt, 
1200 yards from the sbaoters, wba^ on this occasion, were Mr 
Gibb, 0. &, Captain Gibbord of the Artillery, Colonel Jacob, 
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nnd Captain Scott of tlie Lancers. The morning v^as cloudy, 
and the cart not very distinctly visible. About twenty shells in 
all had been fired without exploding the powder, when the ninth 
shell from Mr Gibb’s rifle (J}2 gaugo oifly) struck the box 
and exploded the powder, with the most brilliant effect.” Some 
of the officers, however, still entertained the opinion thaf the 
manner in which the shot and cartridges are packed in the 
artillery ammunition waggons would prevent the possibility of 
the rifle shells reaching the pow’der, even if they Durst among 
the shot in the boxes. To test this opinion another waggon 
was p^'cpared, with four boxes on it, similar to those of an ammu- 
nition waggon in a field battery. These boxes were packed with 
round shot, cartridges, etc., like those of a regular field battery, 
and the proceedings were resumed on the 25th August, at the 
same distance of* 1200 yards. The seventh shell from Captain 
Gibbard’s rifle exploded one of the four ammunition boxes. 
The fifth shell from Colonel Jacob’s rifle entered another box, 
and a second explosion took })lace. The gentlemen present pro- 
ceeded to tlie butt to examine the eflect, and found the waggon 
burning, although two of the boxes were still unexploded. The 
neighbourhood being dangerous the spectators retired, and the 
third box exploded. The fourth was blown up by another shell, 
and the waggon was totally destroyed. 

^But Colonel Jacob’s ])ractice was not limited even to the 
range of 1200 yards, as will be seen by the foUpwing memoran- 
dum, which we quote entire, believing it to be the record of the 
most notable feat ever performed with so smalk a weapon as a 
shoulder rifle : — 

“ RIFLE PRACTICE AT KURRACHEB. . 

“ Friday, 5th Sept. 1856. 

** A powder box was prepared for explosion, by rifle shelly at 
a range of (1800) one thousand eight hundred yards. The box 
consisted of two boards, one and a quarter ineftes thick, and ten 
^t square, put tdgetlier with a space of one inch between their 
surfaces ; this space was tilled with gunpowder, and was found 
to contain a cliarge of above 500 lbs. The box \ras placed 
against the butt on the ground, and after being loaded was tvell 
tarred over. At 7 a.m. on the 5tli September 1856, rifle prao> 
tice wai^ commenced with shells at this box, from a instance of 
1800 yards. The morning at first was dark and cloody, but 
after a few shots had been tired the weadier improved, and soon 
became &vonrable as r^ards light, although a fireA breese was . 
blowing across the range from right to The shooters 
were 
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Captain Gibbard, Artilleiy • 24-gauge Biflo 
Captain Thatcher . . • 16-gauge Manton 

Colonel Jacob . • . 24-gauge Manton 

Captain Scott, A.D.C. . . 32-gauge Manton 

The undermentioned gentlemen were also present : — 

Colonel Trevelyan, Artillery ; Lieutenant De Nitre, Artil- 
lery; Captain Pirie, Lieutenant of Police. 

For the first few rounds the shells struck near the foot of the 
butt, but as the morning brightened the practice improved, and 
many shells in succession struck close over and around the box — 
so close, indeed, that to the naked eye- thc^ a])pcarcd actually to 
strike it. The practice was steadily and deliberately continued, 
but the j)owder still remained untouched, till Colonel Jacob’s 
little double rifle had been fired twenty times. The last four 
shots from this rifle were all very near to the box ; and when fired 
for the twenty-first time, the shell from the second barrel struck 
the box Sind exploded the powder. The effect was magnificent, 
the distance being so great, and the charge in the box so heavy. 
So violent was the explosion, that it was thought at first that 
the butt wall had been blown down; but when the smoke 
cleared, the wall was seen standing uninjured. This wall is 
built of stone, ten feet thick at the base, and one and a half at 
top, is one hundred feet long and fifty feet limh. A large portion 
of (Surface near the powder-box was a good deal shattered, but 
the damage was pnly superficial, and the butt was not seriously 
injured. Throughout the practice at Kurrachce no rest of any 
kind was used. # f he rifles were always fired from the shoulder, 
the shooter standing up.” 

With regard to the penetration pf the bullets used by Colonel 
Jacob, we may take the following instances: — At Kurracliee, 
on the 26th September 1856, a 24-gaugc iron-pointed ball, fired 
^with a charge of 2^ drachms of powder, at a distance of twenty- 
*five yards, penetrated clean through eighteen deal planks, each 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and smashed itself all to pieces 
against stones on^he other side. And, on the 29th September 
1856, 24-gaage iron-pointed bullet, witli a charj^c of 2^ 
drachms of powder was fired at twenty-five deal boar£, each a 
little more tnan three-quarters of an inch thick — the whole thick- 
ness of all the boards being twenty inches. The boards were 
packed close one behind the other, and wedged fast into a box. 
The rifle jiras fired at twenty-five yards distance. The bullet 
penetrated clean thjxnii^. tTO;:wllole twenty-five planks, and 
Durjled itself its whole leop;th in a block of bard wood, two and 
a half inches thick, whmh was behiiiB the mass of boards, 
breaking this block into two pieces* 

Colonel Jacob objects to a long tjiiii barrel for a rifle, which he 
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admits, however, may perform well up to 800 yards, with an ex- 
panding ball and a slow burning powder, lie prefers a short 
barrel with a rapid twist. In this there is nothing new. The 
German rifles that have been in use for the last hundred years 
would nearly fulfil the conditions laid down ; and plenty of rifles 
were made in England before the name of Miili4 was heard of, 
quite near enough to Colonel Jacob’s specification to perforin 
well if fitted with the appropriate bullet. The mystery is not 
in the rifling, but in the shape of the projectile. “ For my pro- 
jectiles, therefore,” says Colonel Jacob, we require a short 
barrel with deep grooves and great twist. If We attempt to use 
these projectiles with a long thin barrel, like the Enfield, they 
must fail signally. The weight of the ball, and its solid resist- 
ance, are too gn^at for the weaker barrel, which trembles, shakes, 
and vibrates when fired to a degree which shows it to be alto- 
gether overstrained ; in fact, the iron of the barrel must be dis- 
torted into a series of waves, as the ball passes along it, and the 
elastic action of so thin a tube near the muzzle cAd^ must make 
it jerk the ball about in a wonderful manner as it leaves it.” 
Colonel Jacob has here adverted to an important principle, which 
anay account for the unexplained fact, that while shot barrels 
are almost invariably made round, rifle barrels have almost 
as invariably been made eight-sided ; the angles on the barrel 
being calculated to arrest the undulation. The same circifln- 
stance may also give a clue to the fact, that tli^ double rifle was 
found preferable to the single. The single barrel must be made 
stout, so as to control the expansion and vilftation ; but the 
double barrel effects this by means of joining two tubes together. 
The waves cannot be generated to the same extent, when one 
side of the barrel that is undergoing expansion under the force 
of the ]K>wder is held firm by another piece of metal which is not 
undergoing a similar expansion. It is quite in accordance with# 
sound theory, therefore, that the double gun may actually be 
found to perforin better than a single — taking the weight into 
due consideration. With regard to size. Colonel Jacob considers 
a 32-guagc to be largo enough for anything, and twenty-four 
inches to be long enough for uie barrel of any calibre whatever. 
The grooves, be says, should be full, deep, of breadth equal to 
that of the lands, and may turn once in three feet of length. 
Such arc Colonel Jacob’s conclusions, based upon experience, 
second to tliat of no living man ; and though we should beg 
leave to differ from the general affirmation, that 24 inches would 
be found long enough for any barrel, we willingly admit that 
Colonel Jacob’s view is substantially the correct one. 

In conclusion, we shall not presume to recommend the perusal 
of this extraordinary pamphlet, inasmuch as no one who has not 
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perused it, or xrho has not conducted a somewhat similar course 
of experiments, can be said to have any just conception of the 
real capabilities of the rifle. Nor shall we congratulate Colonel 
Jacob on having brought to such successful issue, what we ven- 
ture to characterise as the most important set of experiments 
ever made with fire-arms by a single individual. CoIonelJacob 
has gone far to alter the very nature of the art of war. His 
shell — almost an ingenious cariosity when first inspected — con- 
tains within it a power which, hereafter, in the field or on the 
waves, will, we fully anticipate, make the name of tho inventor 
memorable. Tfiis fact cannot be overturned— the Jacob shell, 
at the distance of a mile, can from an ordinary shoulder rifle 
blow up an ammunition waggon. That single fact contains the 
elements of prodigious advance. But whatever the effect in 
the field— on cavalry by day, or even more important still, by 
night, when the horses could be stampeded — on ammunition 
waggons— on batteries— on invested fortresses, or towns— it is at 
sea mat we expect the powers of the Jacob shell to produce the 
most important results. One of these shells passing into a 
powder-bucket might determine the fate of a line-of-battlc-ship ; 
and what is more, sea-ports and dock-yards that could not be 
approached with heavy siege artillery, might possibly be ap- 
proached by these tiny shells, everyone of which contains within 
ittelf the capability of exploding a magazine or setting fire to an 
arsenal. Tne experiments of Mr Whitworth, though not without 
a certain va ue, sink into insignificance before the long scries of 
successes whicn have attended the intelligent and persevering 
efforts of Colonel Jacob of the Bombay Artillery, now, we are 
happy to observe, Brigadier-General Jacob, C.B. 
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Art. X . — The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. 

Books I. and II. Second Edition. 1^. W. Parker. 1858. 
Tamerton Church Tower^ and other Poems. By COVENTRY 
Patmore. J. W. Parker. 1854. 

All the poetry most characteristic of the present century has 
in it a kind of microscopic air. It concentrates the eye on what 
is near, rather than on what is distant ; it bids us see a new 
world in every fresh point of space, instead of making us feel 
that every point is a fresh position from which to sweep with 
new result the broad horizon of the universe. And, as the 
magnifying glass is necessarily of a short focus, and throws into 
dimness and mist all that lies beyond its proper range, and that, 
too, by the very same property by which it reveals in full the 
marvellous coniplexity of the smallest point withm that range, 
so it seems that it is the condition of the poetic faculty of modern 
times, to give us extraordinary insight into what is near and 
apparently insignificant, at the expense of those flowing outlines 
and comprehensive groupings of human life which the j)oets of 
older days painted for us. The mind, like the eye, may be 
adapted to a near or a distant range of observation ; but, once 
adapted, it is not easy to alter it ; and so, tod, the mind that 
has been engaged in observing itself^ cannot be easily accustomed 
to include a wide field of view. And there is an obvious reason 
for this, beyond the mere illustrative analogy we have hitherto 
used in explaining our meaning ; for, though every poet, whether 
of microscopic or telescopic vision, must necessarily have experi- 
ence in order to sing, and can only use his own experience in his 
song, that experience is very different in kind, and is used after a 
very difierent fashion by the great painters of life and human 
story, such as llomcr, Chaucer, Tasso, and Milton, to that in 
which personal experience is used by the great modern school of 

J )oets — Goethe and Coleridge, Wordsworth and Tennyson^ The 
brmer do not, like tlic latter, gaze into their own experience 
firsts and then slowly interpret by it the signs and symptoms of 
external life. X{icir imagination is quickened from without, not 
from within. They do not see (simply because they never study) 
all those minute ripples of thought and feeling which bear no 
visible trace upon the broad field of human life and history. 
Tliey see the deeper breadths of shadow and of light ; tliey see 
the masses of colour which distinguish the various groups <lf 
men, and the striking aspects of nature; but the smaller elements 
of W'hich these are composed they know only roughly, and from 
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an instinctive knowledjre of proportion. J ust as a quick ear will 
catch a tune thoujirh it could never distinguish the separate 
notes^ they see and know the whole before they know the parts. 
The great epic poets could not have painted for us wliat they 
have painted at all, had not the rhythm of some great passage 
of human life caught their imagination before they had gained 
any insiglit into the detailed elements of which it was composed ; 
and, of course, they sing with less of inward detail and more of 
broad effect than the modern poets, because the unit of conce{>- 
tion with them is far larger than it can be with the self-conscious 
singers of our own times. If you gaze on the external world 
without the preparation of self-study, you cannot possibly see all 
that you sec if you have first studied the deep details of your 
inwall life ; but you will partially understand and grasp a much 
wider if a much less complex world. A mind that comes, like 
Goethe’s, to its study of society with an imagination already 
burdened with the richest abundance of inward experience, will 
see more than it can delineate with any artistic effect in its 
pictures. A self-conscious imagination is a microscope that 
enlarges indefinitely the details of every atom it beholds, and so 
leads to a pre-Kaffaelite kind of poetry, which distracts attention 
from the grouping and the outline by the unnatural distinctness 
of every turn of feeling and cveiy" shade of thought. The con- 
sequence is, that poetry is taking more and more minute fields 
of delineation every day. A single daisy, a group of daffodils, 
or at most a iqountain, a child, or a woman, is almost as much as 
Wordsworth can endure to deal with as the subject of any one of 
his finest poems. Goethe is greatest in delineating a few female 
characters ; and Tennyson most perfect in his mood of sadness, 
as it expresses itself in half-despondent selfTquestionings, or in 
melancholy song. Since Scott ceased to >vrite, we liavc had no 
poet whose imagination was kindled by the outward world, by 
groups of noble figures, and the drama of event. All our recent 
poets bring to their work the microscope of self-conscious experi- 
ence ; and so, unless they wisely limit themselves to comparatively 
roinu|p themes, they are compelled either to execute some parts 
with disproportionate accuracy, or to crowd their canvas with 
distracting detail. Goethe’s tales are frequently failures, simply 
because he kept but one figure under his objeq^-glass at a time, 
instead of the whole action of the tale. 

But though the modern poetry is minute and microscopic, it 
is anything but close and confined. The single point it selects 
for its magnifying glass, is not only shown to be a thousand-fold 
fuller of action and feeling than it was known to be before, but 
is connected on every side with the world around it, and the 
infinite life beyond. Even Wordsworth’s daby or his daffodils 
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are instantly seen, not merely to Be sprin^ng from the common 
earth, but to be over-arched by the eternal heavens ; — they teach 
human lessons ^‘of all degrees,” and the spiritual microscope is 
never lifted away till they have yielded fresh symbols of the 
immortality of man, and fresh tokens of the tender mercy of God. 
The infinitude of life is perhaps felt more deeply in the poems of 
the modern self-conscious school than in any other. They have 
not generally the sunny warmth and glow of stories whicn paint 
for us the whole w'onder and bloom of the worlds” they have 
almost always something of the aw’c of a world of mysterious 
shadow in them ; for, wdiile they take a very narrow foreground, 
they always show you the infinite distances into which that fore- 
ground stretches away on every side. And it is clear that 
indications of tin's mysterious infinitude can be given more easily 
and ade(|uately in a poem on a small theme, than in a poem on 
a Large theme. A solitary flower may be made the means of 
expressing the infinite awe of the universe far more effectively 
than the most crowded drama. The fuller a picture or a poem 
is of positive life action and feeling, the less room is there left 
in our finite minds for the strange, unconceived immensity 
beyond, llembrandt fills us with deeper sense of the super- 
natural world by his rough sketch of tlacob’s sleeping form, and 
the dark ladder lit up by one or two flitting shapes of light, than 
docs all the crowded neld of Michael Angelo’s lasUudgment. And 
thus the modern school of minutely penetrating, self-conscions 
experience, unveils the spiritual world far effectually — 

though, of course, only at single points — than the great epic and 
dramatic poets. Tennyson brings ns oftener and far more closely 
and personally face to face with God, and sin, and immortal life, 
than Milton — though God and sin are the professed subjects of 
Milton’s ^rand poem, and only the occasional visions of Tenny- 
son’s poetic world. 

Mr Coventry Patmore certainly belongs to the modern school 
of ])oetry — the self-conscious or microscopic school, as we have 
termed it; but in many res))ects he diners remarkably from 
the other members of it. The single topic on which hp may 
happen at any time to dwell, is magnified in the same careful 
way, and enlar^d in all its details, by the interpreting light of a 
self-contemplating experience. We see many emotions, and 
learn to distinguish many shades of emotion which we had never 
noted before ; and the emotion is not merely delineated — it also 
throws off prismatic fringes of thought, as happens so commonly 
in the finer poems of Tennyson. But yet Mr Patmore has a 
manner, and merits, and deficiencies of his own, which distiif- 
guish him strongly from his contemporaries. It is obvious at 
once that his favourite study is what we may call the sto/aea 
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of man's deeper life, — that s^tum of human existence where 
character passes into manners. He seldom or never probes the 
depths of the individual soul. He has no bias to investigate the 
springs of thought and faith. These he accepts ; and he only 
begins to watch them keenly where they bemii to blend with the 
influences which man exerts over man. He skims, as it were, 
the fine superficies of nature and humanity, but seldom cares to 
penetrate to those deeper and sterner social laws on which are 
based the fair traditions of civility,” which he sings with so 
much grace. He has himself told us, in some of his finest lines, 
that sustained spiritual effort is not a theme on which bis genius 
loves to dwell — 

And to converse direct with Heaven, 

Is a great labour in the breast 

nor does lie choose even to converse direct” with man. What 
Mr Carlyle calls a “ clothes-philosophy” is nearest to Mr T^at- 
more’s characteristic domain, — meaning, of course, by clothes, 
that spiritual vesture of the mind in which it appears — in all 
seasons of calm weather” at least — to the eyes of spectators. 
He does not love to look through and beneath this to what the 
spirit is in itself— to the unclothed spirit as it is seen by God, or 
even as it is seen by men in the lightening gleams of tempestuous 
trial, and in moments when love or faith temporarily dissolves 
the closc-fittingi shell of social forms. Thougli Mr Patmore’s 
special theme is love, it is not love in its deeper moods, but in 
its ■ gentler coiSt'tesies ; — it is ** love ceremonious,” love the 
nursing of civility,” not love in the mood in which it melts 
the binding crust of years,” and reveals the hidden depths of 
personal life to the gaze of another. The following graceful lines 
are not by any means specimens of Mr Patmores best poetry, 
but they exemplify exactly the sphere he chooses for himself m 
his poem on love : — 

*^Let love make home a gtjtcious court ; 

There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 

And learn to bow and stand at gaze ; 

And let the sweet respective sphere 
Of personal worship there obtain 
Circumference for movina clear, 

• None treading on anotneris train. 

This makes that pleasures do not cloy, 

And dignifies our mortal strife 
With calmness and considerate joy, 

Befitting our immortal life.” 

Not only the spasmodic schooli but almost all the modem 
^bets-^no doubt herein exaggerating greatly the passionate and 
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Absorbing side of love — would call Mr Patmore’s poem no poem 
on love at all. They would find no poetry in a love that learned 
to bow and stand at gaze;” they would have no idea that love 
ought to recognise the sweet respective sphere of personal wor- 
ship and though we completely appreciate both Mr Patmore’s 
meaning and the grace of his delineation, we draw atten- 
tion to this contrast, simply in order to point out that he ad- 
visedly chooses, for the circle of thought and emotion in which 
he moves, one much more distant from the personal centre of 
• human life than modern poets usually do. Indeed, this is not 
only his habit, but his professed desire. He does not write to 
unveil life, — he writes to exercise “the poet’s gift of perfect 
speech]' on that which is within most men’s ken. 

Nor voice, nor art, nor plot, nor plan, 

Nor aught of mine here’s worth a toy ; 

Quit praise and blame, and, if you can, 

Do, brother, for the nonce enjoy. 

Moving but as the feelings move, 

I run, or loiter with delight, 

Or stop to mark where gentle Love 
Persuades the soul from height to height.” 

And though he disowns expressly any wish to devote his song 
to mere temporary and transient beauty, — though he says, 

“ My faith is fast, 

That all the loveliness I sing • 

Is made to bear the mortal blast, 

And blossom in a better spring 

yet in this, too, he is quite consistent with himself, for even 
spiritual and immortal attributes have not only their unfathom- 
able depths, but their shining surface, — ^not only their hidden 
subterranean spring, but their visible undulating course, — not 
only their pools of mystery, but their sunny social courses; and 
the poet may choose the latter, and yet keep as truly to an 
“ immortal” theme, — as if, like Wordsworth, he gave us glimpses 
of the well-springs of the creative beauty, or, like Tennyson, he 

J )robed awfully, and yet reverently, the secret roots of human 
aith. 

This upper stratum, then, of human life, when charactjsr 
assumes tne vesture of what we call mannersy is Mr Patmore’s 
peculiar sphere as a poet ; and it has, of course, both its advan- 
tageous and its defective side. On the one hand, it gives more 
play, more widely-spreading colour to his theme, than, as one of 
the microscopic school, he could otherwise, if h^ pierced deeper, 
hope to attain ; on the other hand, it opens, out fewer of those 
vistas of infinite depth and wonder which an insight into Ae 
deeper springs of thought and love always command. !B& 
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theme is less circumscribed than it otherwise would be, but it 
has fewer glimpses of the central and primal life. Intci'prcting 
life as he docs by his own self^onscious experience, it would 
follow, that if he took a" more searching phase of that experience 
for what we have called his unit of conception,” he could not 
have had so extended a field. As it is, the thread of his poem 
wdnds through many light and gay scenes which would have 
marred the unity of any deeper theme. At the same time, of 
course, to go back to an old analogy, the magnifying-glass tliat 
admits a larger object at one view must have a longer focal* 
length and a weaker power. In other words, the self-conscious 
thought which plays over the whole upper surface of a man’s 
spiritual life, instead of ])iercing into its deepest roots and springs, 
will miss many openings into that eternal truth of life, which a 
more concentrated power w*ould have detected and explored. 
Mr Patmore has said to himself, Lift not the painted veil 
which those who live call life;” nay, he has said more, and will 
not even consent to remove the veil of social observances ; and 
his rcw'ard is, that, though a self-conscious poet, he has got a 
wider and more gently undulating foreground for his poem 
than most of his contemporaries. 

And first, his gift as a painter of nature is not slight, but it is 
limited by the considerations we have advanced with regard to 
hi! general sphere as an artist. He cannot realise his most 
transient emotions in an imagined landscape of natural beauty 
that completely expresses a phase of hitman feeling, like Tenny- 
son. He cannot distil the realities of nature till they enter 
into his mind, and spiritualise his own moods, like Wordsworth ; 
but he can take off a very true and lovely picture of what he 
has seen or conceived, so that we seem to smell the very flowers, 
and breathe the very breeze of which he sings. Thus he tells us: — 

“ I, in whom the sweet time wrought, 

Lay stretched within a lonely glade, 

Abandoned to delicious thought, 

Beneath the softly twinkling shade. 

The leaves, all stirring, mimick’d well 
A neighbouring rush of rivers cold, 

And, as the sun or shadow fell. 

So these were green, and those were gold ; 

In dim recesses hyadntlis drooped. 

And breadths of primrose cooled the air, 

Which, wandering through the woodland, stooped. 

And gathered perfumes here and there ; 

Upon the spray the squirrel swung, 

And cardesa songsters, six or seven, 

Sung lofty songs the leaves among; 

Fit % their only listener, Heaven.” 
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An equally poetical picture is the description of the Deaneiy 
of Sarum Close, where the scene of the poem is most often laid:— 

“ *Twas half my home six years ago ; 

Tlie six years had not altered it : 

Bed brick and ashlar, long and low, 

^ With dormers and with oriels lit. 

Geranium, lychnis, rose arrayed. 

The windows all wide-open thrown, 

And some one in the study played 
The wedding-march of Mendelssohn. 

And there it was 1 last took leave : 

’Twas Christmas : I remember’d now 
The cruel girls, who feigned to grieve. 

Took down the evergreens, and how 
The laurel into blazes woke 

The fire, lighting the largo, low room, 

A dim rich lustre of old oak 

And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom.” • 

These, and other still more delicately painted pictures, have all 
the life and harmony that only a poet can give. We do not say 
that they belong to the highest poetic class, for they do not pro- 
fess to interpret, even so far as interpretation is possible, the 
tender and mystic symbols of natural beauty. Mr Patmore 
contents liimself with simple delineation ; he neither constrains 
the manners of men to yield up the inner secrets of their charac- 
ters, nor tlie complex forms of nature to reveal the deeper things 
of the Internal Mind. ^ 

But we cannot look to have the same fountain of thought for 
all our ])oets ; and if the power of hills” rests upon some of 
them; till it gives to all they utter the might and freedom of a 
mountain tone,” — if 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised” 

inspire others with a special art for translating into human 
speech the sweet and melancholy music of the air and sea, — not 
tile less but the more grateful shall we be to receive from a poet 
of a different class those soft transcripts of nature, which are 
rather a fitting framework for human experience than a new 
enlargement of its sphere. This distinctly secondary place Nature 
certainly takes iii Mr Patmore’s poems. His images taken from 
Nature usually come in tho distinct form of similes — similes 
often of the most perfect grace and beauty, — but still UlrntraHom 
of thought rather than its very form and body. The matured 
stage of exact analogy which the simile implies, points^ out at 
once that the thought came first, the illustration following ; in 
short, that there was not that pei^t fusion between the mental 
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conception and tlie imag^e which embodies it, which is given by 
the activity of the imagination in its most vivid moments. A 
new and perfect simile always implies a more considerate and 
slower fancy than a new and perfect metaphor. Thus, where 
Mr Patmore is describing the j)oIite jealousy entertained by his 
hero for another young gentleman (who seems, by the way, to 
have been more deserving but less successful in his suit), he 
sings : — 

A man to please a girl 1 though I 
Retorting his forced smiles, the shrouds 
Of wrath, so hid as she was by, 

Sujeet moon between hei' lighted clouds T 

Again, when he is recalling the noble form and gentle state” 
of the lady he admires, he explains : — 

Her dress had brushed this wicket ; hero 
She turned her face and laugh’d, with looks 
Likfi moonbeams on a wavering mere'* 

There is genuine poetry in these touches, but clearly the nature 
is strictly subordinated to the human thought ; it docs not blend 
with it, but rather clothes it ; there is not that perfect identity 
between the thought and the symbol which seems to deepen at 
the same time that it embodies the feeling of the poet. Nor can 
we‘ look for the very highest poetry, even of Naturcy from any 
poet who does not work on what we may call the primary strata 
of human life— the rugged affections, passions, and faiths which 
lie even deeper h. our nature than 

The fair sum of six thousand years’ 

Traditions of civility,” 

of which Mr Patmore so much loves to sing. There is some- 
thing so awful, at times even appalling, about the mighty symbols 
and mysterious constancy of Nature’s life, that it will not amalga- 
mate entirely with any but the very deepest element in man’s. 
The highest poetiy of Nature is not Greek but Hebrew. The 
mountains and the strong foundations of the earth” will give 
car only to the Lord’s controversy.” And, among English 
poets. Nature’s life has been the natural embodiment of human 
thought only where that thought has been quarried out of the 
substantial essence of our universal humanity. This cannot 
thily be said of any poet who draws so largely on the graces of 
social culture, and even of national manners and habits, as Mr 
Patmore. He sin^ of pleasant ramblings in a fair and well- 
tilled wden, not of wanderings on that primeval earth of forest 
and wfldemess where man first learns to subdue Nature, and, by 
subduing, to respect and dimly understand her. 

And this leads us to the qoalificatbns of Mr Patmore^s genius 
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for painting character. Ho has one of the most distinguishing 
cliaracteristics of a poet, an instinctive knowledge of the feminine 
cast of mind. His special insight into the emotional upper-cur- 
rents of human experience, of which we have spoken, necessarily 
ini])Iies insight into feminine characteristics: ,for women express 
their whole mind through their manners far more constantly 
and adequately (though generally less openly) than men. It 
might almost be said to be a certain test, though by no 
means a necessary condition, of poetic genius, for a man to 
have the power of delineating perfectly feminine influences, and 
feminine modes of thought. Mr Kingsley lias it. Wo do not 
know one of his masculine characters tliat is painted to the life, 
but many of his feminine characters breathe out the very essence 
of what Goethe used to call women’s “ reine Weiblichkeit und 
holdc Umgebung.” Many poets of all but the very first rank 
are without it ; but no man who has it can help being in some 
degree a poet ; for it implies, at least in a man, an imagination 
so receptive, so open to the most delicate impressions, in order 
to bo able to delineate the ethereal essence of feminine influence, 
that other forms of life and beauty must necessarily enter at the 
same avenues. No man who can delineate women, can be with- 
out power to delineate also the fairer and softer aspects of nature, 
thoagh he need not, of course, be able to grasp her more rugged 
and magnificent scenes. Mr Patmore has ttie power we liave 
indicatecl in a veiy remarkable degree. His flnly fault is, if we 
may so express it, that he has a tendency, not t^ make women too 
feminine, wiiich is impossible, but a little too small. Now, we 
cannot deny the very obvious fact of a certain limitation of mind 
— let us say shallowness — ^in a large proportion of women : but 
assuredly it is not the feminine cast of their character which 
makes them so. This Mr Patmore well knows, and on occasion 
can finely sing. Speaking of the nature of woman, he says, with 
wonderful beauty. 

No idle thought her instinct shrouds, 

Blit fancy chequers settled sense, 

Like alteration of the clouds 

On noon-day’s azure permanence.” 

But in his actual delineations he does not usually ^ve us that 
“ noon-day’s azure permanence,” but only a very limited sample 
of it, without indicating, as he should do, tlie^ soft breadths of 
sky which stretch far beyond the limits of his picture. This 
often destroys the beauty of his delineation, which is occasionaUy 
young-lndyish rather than feminine, and at such times loses 
sight of the deeper aspects of women’s devotion. This is a fhult 
Mr Kingsley always avoids; the great beau^ of his 
characters lies in the marvellons depth he ever gives them ; 
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“ Rest comes down upon their souls 
From the everlasting deep.” 

We do not mean that Mr Patmore does not also, at times, give 
us fine glimpses of this. We have shown that he docs. Not in 
vain does he ask, ^t the opening of his poem — 

“ Thou Primal Love, who grantest wings 
And voices to the woodland birds, 

Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words.” 

But still the main fault of his poem is, that he makes his hcroiiu* 
a toy. ^^’'c must confess at once that we think poorly of 
llonorla. We should object to her for a wife. She is prudish, 
and her nature is on a petty scale. She is worthy of the hero, but 
that is not saying very much for her. She is very inferior to her 
sisters, so far as we can catch glimpses of them in the sketch. 
The second daughter is much the best ; and even Mildred, the 
youngest, whose daisy eyes had learned to droop,” is very much 
to be preferred *to the eldest. We are told at first almost as much 
about Ilonoria as it was possible to tell ; and licre is the young 
lady with whom we are so ill-satisfied : — 

“ Was this her eldest, Honor ; prude, 

Who would not let me pull the swing; 

Who, kissed at Christmas, called riic rude, 

And sobbed alone, and would not sing? 

How changed ! In shape, no tall, slim Grace, 

But Venus ; milder than the dove; 

Her idother’s air ; her Norman face. 

Her large, sweet eyes, clear lakes of love.” 

The picture is pretty and true to nature, and is adhered to 
throughout ; but it is not a picture fitted to bring out the poetic 
or deep side of love. We have many complaints to make of the 
pettiness of the character. She does not talk with her lover, she 
chats. She is dignified on a small scale. When her hand is 
pressed, she withdraws the rays ” 

Which did till then enhance 
Her fairness with its thanks for praise.” 

After marriage, she objects to her husband’s song — what would 
certainly be no credit to her if true — 

I did not call you ‘Dear ’ or * Love,* 

I think, till after Frank was born.” 

In short, she is altogether limited. 

It is quite a relief, in the middle of this very "proper” love- 
making, to come across some of the things " too simple and too 
sweet for words,” which are interspersed in the pauses of the court- 
ship. Yon can scarcely believe sometimes, while Mr Patmore 
dwells on the small accustomed agonies of love, and explains, 
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ivitli touching fidelity to the immemorial traditions of his subject, 
how pearls and lapis lazuli, and so forth, are her beauty’s fair 
prerogative,” — that he can write with so much breadth and depth 
as is shown, not only in si^cial parts of his book, but at frequent 
intervals tliroughout it. The music of the following verses, for 
example, is not easily forgotten ; meaning and form take hold of 
the mind with equal force, and the last two lines sum up the 
thought with that significant indication of an untold depth of 
feeling beyond, whi^ we miss in the numerous sweet, easy, and 
flowing verses, of the kind we have just been criticising : — 

Love wakes men, once a life-time each ; 

They lift their heavy lids and look ; 

And lo ! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 

And some give thanks, and some blaspheme. 

And most forget ; but either way, 

Thai and the Child's unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their dayP ^ 

While we arc on the subject of Mr Patmore’s treatment of cha- 
racter, we must note that his incidental sketches are truer, and 
even more skilful, than his principal figures. The Dean himself 
is finely described ; .and we very much prefer a strong-minded old 
aunt, who appears once or twice on the scene, to the heroine her- 
self. She is sketched with force and humour, and gives ani» ex- 
ceedingly good and trustworthy opinion on th® hero of the poem, 
though she is clearly too partial to the heroine. We feel a great 
admiration for this old laily, who would certaiifly have forbidden 
the banns if she could, and who yet with noble forgiveness of 
temper presented her niece with a lovely shawl” as a wedding 
present, when she found that she could find no lawful impedi- 
ment!” We recommend her heartily to the notice of our readers. 

The one great reason why Mr Patmore’s poem does not take 
a wider and' deeper range is to be found in his too direct mode 
of delineating the passion which is the subject of his poem. The 
natural and highest tendency of that passion is certainly not to 
set up an idol directly before our eyes, and magnify it after the 
minute and somewhat heathen tone of adulation into which this 
poem not unfrequently falls— though it as frequently rises far 
above it. Love,” said a great thinker, *^is deenest in those 
minds in which it is not a primary but a seconaary passion.” 
We believe this to be a very deep truth as regards all human 
love, and it is a truth of which Mr Patmore frequently loses 
sight. Love is never deepest when it comes first among numan 
motives; for its depth mainly depends on its reverence^ and 
there can be no reverence in a love which does not see many 
higher ends than its own claims. Moreover, we do not believe 
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that it is natural to make an express object of the passion itself 
—to be on the look-out for love. An amane amare does not 
deserve to find what he seeks. Love that is the gradual and' 
unconscious birth of blending sympathies is far higher and far 
more common and natural. As we have said, we have no great 
respect for the hero of this poem ; and do not hesitate, therefore, 
to reject as entirely false to nature, in at least nine cases out of 
ten, his arbitrary dictum, that every unmarried man worth any- 
thing makes it his chief thought in life’’ when he shall marry : — 

I kept the custom ; I confess 
1 never went to ball, or fete, 

Or show, but in pursuit express 
Of my predestinated mate ; 

And thus to me, who had in sight 
The happy chance upon the cards, 

Each beauty blossomed in the liglit 
Of tender personal regards.” 

We confess we^think that if this were so, ho deserved nothing 
better than to marry Uonoria. Ilonoria seems to have had no 
interests beyond those of tender personal regards,” in which 
they comW have shared together; and the passion, therefore, to 
be described is all of it explicit passion for tlie lady, not tliat i*ar 
higher kind of passion wliicli springs originally from common 
sympathies and interests in thoughts and worlds .beyond them- 
selves. Idolatry if, always small and poor ; and it is the tciulencv 
to idolatry in the love-making of this poem which keeps it so 
often down to the level of the earth. Indeed, idolatry is the 
stifling element in almost all love-poetry whicli renders it so in- 
tolerable to read continuously; but it is also the unreal element 
which docs not nourish love, but exhausts it. This is, in fact, 
the weakness of the ‘^subjective” poetry, tliat it will dwell 
directly in the phenomena of passion, although an adequate de- 
lineation of it can only be given by its indirect influence on the 
other currents of thought and feeling. Mr Felix, going about 
like Coclebs “ in seartm of a wife,” precludes himself from find- 
ing all that he ought to want. The direct gaze of the mind 
weakens the delicate truthfulness of natural sympathies. The 
highest love is, wc must repeat, not indeed unconsciou.s, but 
certainly not of self-conscious origin ; it springs from spiritual 
affinities, and tends to the delight of deeper sympathy rather 
than of constant mutual admiration. The theme of Mr Pat- 
more’s mem is fbr too much the love of admiration. And con- 
sequently, the parts of it that are the most noble and poetical, 
are those in which the eye is lifted away from the lovers alto- 
gether into general contemplation. The “ destined maid ” sickens 
us. It is m very well to hear occasionally of the gusts that 
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shook her curls and vexed the ribbons at her waist,” but we 
can’t stand too much of it. A poem such as Mr Patmore 
has set himself to write should not be content with delineating 
personal fascinations. Especially in the books he still proposes 
to give us must he beware of this. What may be pardonable 
up to the wedding, will be intolerable afterwards ; and we shall 
expect in the future books to see the horizon of his poem expand 
— to see the blending of the religious and intellectual life of his 
hero and heroine — to see the mingling of waters between the 
river and the lake, and to see them mingle not merely as if they 
were drawn together by mutual attraction, but by those deeper 
currents, at work in them both, which force their waters to seek 
a common issue from the narrow banks within which they are 
confined. Mr Patmore seems to delight, like some other poets 
— Shelly for instance — in keeping the olnect of passion distinctly 
and separately in view ; nay, he seems almost to dread the sym- 
pathy which might unite two minds in an unconscious identity 
of faith and love. He says, with much bcautyf in one of his 
earliest poems, in the name of a man on the eve of his wedding ; — 
He dreads lest time should make them twain, 

Or use should let them run 
With undistinguished heart and brain, 

Like dew-drops, into one ; 

Not prescient of the strong defence 
Of thoughts that still perplex 
With all the countless difference 
And sweet consent of sex.” 

And again, in this later poem : — 

And in the warmth of hand to hand, 

Of heart to heart, he '11 vow to note 
And reverently understand 

How tiie two spirits shine remote ; 

And ne'er to numb fine honour's nerve, 

Nor let sweet awe in passion melt; 

Nor fail, by courtesies, to observe 

The space which makes attraction felt ; 

Nor cease to guard, like life, the sense 
Which tells him that the embrace of love 
/« o’er a gulf of diffei'ence 

Love cannot sound, nor death removed 
This is finely said, as well as true ; but it is not true, that to 
gaze over the gulf between mind and mind at the opposite shore 
is the course of action which ^Mnakes attraction felt.” The 
difference is, in fact, the source of the attraction, but if can be 
felt only as the source of attraction in the act of exerci8in|{ the 
powers and gifts which are so different; and of course it can 
be delineated only through a faithful del^eation of such Intel- 
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lectual and spiritual differences as find their complement and 
completion in union. No doubt such a delineation is a difficult 
task. But this is, as we understand it, the great purpose of Mr 
Patmore’s poem; and it certainly is not answered by merely 
making his readers feel that Felix thought lloiioria an angel, 
and Honoria thought Felix a god. This direct gazing at each 
other is not that “ marriage of true minds” which he has under- 
taken to sing. He is bound to show us the unity of moral and 
intellectual difterence, and that the ground of unity does not 
consist in the deficiency on either side, but in that com])leteness 
to which each helps the other to attain. Mr Patmore exercises 
the minds and hearts of his characters far too little on objects 
outside themselves. It is ‘Move in idleness” all through his 
poem, and therefore not unfrequcntly degenerates into idle love. 
This is quite unworthy of his powers. There is no incident, no 
grief^ no suspense, no spiritual doubt, no tasking effort, to bring 
out the sustaining strength of mutual love, — nothing that helps 
us to see how much greater is the union of love than the love of 
union. Love is blind only when it is self-consciously mistaking 
the part for the whole — the single ray of beauty for the entire 
splendour of perfection. But in action, in life, in the hulinrt 
strength it pours into another's soul, it is not blind ; because the 
great realities of life and faith are kept full before the mind,— thus 
rectifying the partialities, while rejecting none of the help that 
purified love can give. Mr Patmore has a greater work before 
him than he has yet attempted, if he is to miike his poem worthy 
of his theme. He must show us the growth of the anbetion, ."irter 
the flutterings of gratified vanity and w'orshipping admiration 
have subsided ; he must show it us in the keen fire of grief, and 
strengthened by selt-sacrifice ; he must show it us modifying the 
intellect, enlightening the conscience bj mutual gleams of light 
and confirming trust. He is deeply impressed with one great 
truth, which he has finely expressed in the following lines. Tlio 
rainbow, he reminds usj! can only be seen by one wlio stands 
outside the “ glittering shoWer.” If you try to get too near it, 
you are enveloped in the cloud ; — 

“ With whatsoever’s lovely, know 
It is not ours ; stand off to see ; 

Or Beauty’s apparition so 
Puts on invieibiiity.’* 

But there is aliother equally great truth which his mem docs 
not express, — ^the truth that $eeing, after all, is not we way to 
auirndate spiritual beauty, nay, is often the way to lose all hold 
of it ; for mere tights even the poe^s sight, constantly substitutes 
the pastial for the perfect (^oiy, where Ufe^ with Us anxious toil 
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and want, would reject none of the blessing, and yet would 
recognise all the deficiency. 

Mr Patmore seems to us to take at once an exaggerated view 
of women’s natural graces, and a very depreciating view of their 
capacities for growth. Let ais admit freely that women are often 
Quite as dull, and, if dull, a vast deal more insipid and wearisome 
tiian men. We think there must be something of strgnge idio- 
syncrasy in Mr Patmore’s constitution if he can truly say — 

“ Yet if I come where women are, 

How sad soever 1 was before, ^ 

Then is my sadness banished far.” 

At least our experience is not similar. The ‘^sudden polar 
spring” conics to us quite as often from the infiuence of men as 
from that of women, if we are to speak generally and in the 
rough. On the other hand, while flattering thus their sunny 
influence, he treats them as if they had no more capacity for 
moral and intellectual growth than a flower or a bird ; and, in 
Ills very fine parallel” between men and women, assigns all 
the gradual progress to those, and attributes an involuntary 
blossoming to these : — 

Where she succeeds with cloudless brow 
In common and in holy course, 

He fails, in spite of prayer and vow, 

And agonies of faith and force. • • • 

Her spirit, compact of gentleness, ^ 

If Heaven postpones or grants her prayer, 

Conceives no pride in its success, • 

And in its failure no despair ; 

But his, enamoured of its hurt, 

BulHed, blasphemes, or, not denied, 

Crows from the dunghill of desert, 

And wags its ugly wings for pride, 
lie’s never young nor ripe ; she grows 
More infantine, auroral, mild, 

And still the more she lives and knows. 

The lovelier she’s expressed a child. • 

Or say she wants the patient brain 
To track shy truth : her faoile wit 
At that which he hunts down with pain 
Flies straight, and does exactly hit. 

Were she but half of what she is. 

He twice himself, mere love alone, 

Her special crown, as truth is his. 

Gives title to the loftier throne : 

4 For love is substance, truth the form ; 

Truth without love were less than nought; 

But blindest Ipve is sweet and warm, 

And full of truth not shaped by thought.” 

VOL. XXVIII. XO. LVL 2 M 
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This is very beautiful and full of insight, but it is one-sided 
insight, which, if carried too far, will injure the poem Mr Pat- 
more is writing. It would be truer to say that justice is more 
native to iiieii) and self-devotion to women ; and as both justice 
and self-devotion are equally mingled in that Divine and liigliest 
love which St Paul calls chanty ^ — the universal sympathy, that 
is, with the fair spirit of goodness, innocence, or penitence, — we 
cannot fairly say that either has the “substance,” while the 
other has the “form.” All love is, no doubt, full of implicit 
truth, as Mr Patmore says ; but often a great deal more than 
the mere shapimj of ihonght is needed to distil from the concrete 
feminine love of which lie is singing, the Truth which it really 
contains in solution. 

We have criticised freely ^fr Patmore’s poem, because wo 
think it every way worthy of careful and close criticism. Mr 
Patmore is clearly a poet — a poet, wc mean, by vocation, who 
has indeed received 

• The power of saying things 

Too simple and too sweet for words.” 

And he is not only a poet, but a poet whose mind has grown 
visibly and rapidly since his earliest productions. There arc, 
no doubt, in the volume of poems called “ Taincrton Church 
Tower,” many indications that he was not merely one of those 
W’ho, in the opening years of youth, feel the necessity fur some 
deeper expression of their feelings than ordinary speech permits, 
but whose powers, when expanded and developed, tend either to 
abstract or practical pursuits. Almost all young men of sensi- 
tive temperament write verses, of more or less merit, as a kind 
of safety-valve for emotion, in that intensely “ subjective” period 
of life when, living as they <lo in a subjective era, they may be 
called (by a slight twist of the detestable transcendental phraseo- 
logy of the day), subjecto - subjective ; subjective in the first 
degree by inheritance, and doubly subjective through the self- 
coqscious temperament of youth. Mr Patmore’s early verses 
were not of this kind. They showed the happy discriminating 
insight and tact of expression which are so conspicuous in liis 
later poem. Still, they had all the limpness, the want of firm 
texture, purpose, sustained thought, and clear conception, which 
distinguish the turbid period of the intellectual life. You can 
see in them, as in the cnrysalis, what he himself has finely called 

The blind uneasy motions 
That foretel the higher life.” 

As far as the art of expression goes, his genius will proj^ably go 
no further. The simplicity, the taste, and harmony of his verse, 
is all that we could wish. But he has yet to gain much of the 
grasp of truth, and the “power of more memneholy wisdom,” 
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which distinguishes the maturcst life. We do not wish him 
to become abstract, for that a poet can never be ; but the same 
mental tendency which, in ordinary men, tends towards abstract 
modes of thought as they advance towards maturity, may .be of 
great use to his genius. A little more of the primeval rock on 
which our life is based, and a little less of the overlaying flowers 
and sod, would add dignity and interest to Mr Patmore’s land- 
scape. This, we think, it will be the natural tendency of age, 
and of that decision and even inflexibility of thought which age 
brings with it, to give. There is no fear that it can do him arty 
harm. He never analyses, he never reasons ; he always deline^ 
atesj in a living form, the intellectual truths he wishes to enforce ; 
and if these trutlis should, in future, occupy a somewhat greater 
share in his mind, and the little accessories of delineative skill a 
somewliat less share, the efiect of his pictures can only be en- 
hanced. Indeed, we would gladly see the sequel of his poem 
even more full tlian the introduction, of thoughts so noble and 
so exquisitely presented as we And in the fbllowiiig lines • 

‘‘ Would Wisdom for herself be wooM, 

And wake the foolish from his dream. 

She must be glad as well as good, 

And must not only be but ^em. 

Beauty and joy are hers by right ; 

And, knowing this, 1 wonder less 
That she’s so scorned, when fklsel/ dight 
111 misery and ugliness. ^ 

What’s that which Heaven to man endears, 

And that, wliich eyes no sooner see 
Than the heart says, with floods of tears, 

‘Ah! that’s the thing which 1 would be?’ 

Not childhood, full of fears and fret ; 

Not youth, impatient to disown 
Those visions high, which to forget 

Were worse than never to have known. . . . 

Not these ; but souls found here and there, 

Oases in our waste of sin, 

When everything is well and fair, 

And God remits his discipline, 

Whose sweet subdual of the world 
The worldling scarce can recognise ; 

And ridicule, against it burled. 

Drops with a broken sting and dies. 

They live by law, not like the fool. 

But like the bard who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule. 

And finds in them not bonds but wings.” 
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Art. XI . — On Beauty : Three Discourses delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh, WiUi an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful 
according to Plato, By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek 
in the University, and of Ancient Literature to the Soyal Scottish 
Academy. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knpx. 1858. 

Hegel said to a friend who was watching by his deathbed, I have 
no one who can explain me to the world except yourself, and even you 
do not understand me.” We are far from applying the left-handed 
compliment of the apostle of absolute idealism to Professor Blackit*. 
But, touching the exposition of Platonism to this somewhat uiiscnti- 
mental generation, the ghost of the great Athenian idealist might 
appropriately address our author in the former part of the saying. 
Whether, in its contact with ‘^our German brethren,” it has, in its 
wanderings from brain to brain, caught enough of humour to fit it fur 
the use of tlie latter part, it is not for us to guess. Whether the ** Spirit 
of Plato” is worth listening to, and whether his philosophy will be- 
comingly graft on the Scottish stock, are questions to be dealt with on 
the merits. Our persuasion is that we need Plato, and especially 
Professor Blackic’s exposition of his views, both in our colleges and 
in our academies of art. And if bithics and Psycliology are to be only 
aica^miealhj discussed, the one will be much the better of his genial 
sunny thoughts on the dyaddi^, the good ; and the other would get 
benefit by direct, ilfill, and warm sympathy with his views of the miXoV, 
the beautiful, the jioble. We cordially tliaiik Professor Bhickie for 
setting our minds astir on these matter.**, and for his dashing and 
thoroughly able Diseourses on Beauty. lie brushes aside long accepted 
theories of the Beautiful, like so many cob-webs, and guides us straight 
towards those great thoughts which underlie the visible and the appa- 
rent. And, no doubt, as Wordsworth puts it — 

When deeply drinking in the soul of things, 

We shall be wise perforce.” 

. Frank, generous, enthusiastic, a man with broad fiesh and blood 
sympathies rkibly endowed with intellectual gifls, hqviiig a memory 
stored with the products of ancient and modem thought, gi/lcd with 
tk fine taste, and withal, possessing poetical genius more than second- 
rate, no one is entitled to speak with more authority on . Beauty than 
Professor Blackie, and no one is so well fitted as he to smash the alleged 
contemptible commodious theory” of Jeffrey, and to win thinkers to 
the views of Plato. We once intended to have devoted much more 
space to this notice than we can now do. This, however, has become 
less needful because of the note on Beauty in another artiple of our 
present Number (Dugald Stewart), and because, in Article IIL, full 
expression is given to our idea of Beauty in Architecture. But wo 
have read most of this book witfi so much pleasure, and wo recently 
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80 thoroughly enjoyed the Professor’s i^wr^piKoi Xdyoi on the same sub- 
ject at the [fibster fjecturCy (thanks to Miss C. Sinclair), that we can- 
not leave the Discourses on^Beauty without some remarks. As we 
glance at the many things in heaven and earth which the accomplished 
Professor presses into his service for illustration and proof, we remem- 
ber the words of Socrates : — “ Dear me, how much more knowing men 
now arc than those of the olden time.” Had Jeffrey possessed a tithe 
of the varied information here brought to the discussion of Beautyy his 
theory would have lasted longer. We would not have so easily seen 
through it. We would have gone on blindly mistaking darkness for 
depth. We wonder, too, wliat they (and there arc still a goodly 
number of the old generation in Edinburgh), who used to look to 
Craiycrook as the home of one infallible in all msthctical matters think, 
when they behold their idol so roughly handletl by Professor Blackie? 
Tlicy must read with astonishment of Jeffrey as the man whose 
shallow sophisms were pro|K)ijndcd with graceful dexterity,” p. 4 ; 

who ignorantly quotes the Hippias Major of Pluto for his notions on 
Beauty, instead of the Philehusj' p. 47 ; and “ who” a very notable 
fict in the history of human delusion!”) promulgated in religious 
Edinburgh, at the beginning of this eighteenth (?) century a sceptical 
system witli regard to the ro xaXov, directly hostile to all faith in, a 
Divine order of things in the visible world,” p. 160. Alas for [the 
fairie of Jeffrey, and the merits of the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Jjritaunica^ if all tins be to the point ! 

We have as low an estimate of the “ Association Theory” as our 
author ; and hold by the broad, Saxon-like, and common sense views 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose words, we think,* might have fairly 
claimed from the Professor a place among The Testimonies of the 
Wise.” “ He who is ambitious,” says Sir Joshua, (Lect. VIII.) “ to 
enlarge the boundaries of his art, must extend his views beyond the 
)irecepts whicli are found in books, or may be drawn from the practice 
of his predecessors, to a knowledge of those precepts in the mind, those 
operations of the intellectual nature, to which everything that aspires 
to please must be proportioned and accommodated.” Again, in Lect. 
IX., be remarks, with a force that might please a Blatonist, *‘The art 
which we profess has Beauty for its object ; this it is our business to 
discover and to express. The beauty of which Ave are in quest is 
general and intellectual. It is an idea that subsists only in the mind $ 
the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it; it is an idea 
residing in *the breast of the artist, which he is always labouring la 
impart, and which he dies at last without imparting, but which he is 
yet so far able to communicate as to raise the thoughts and extend the 
views of the spectator ; and which, by a succession of art, may be so 
far diffused, that its eilects may extend themselves imperceptibly into 
public benefits, and bo among the means of bestowing on whole nations 
rcfiiiemeiit of taste.” But, dissenting as we do from the Association 
Theory of Beauty,” is the Plutonic theory to be regarded as properly 
its opposite T We suspect that there is much mor^mmon to the two 
than Professor Blackie would bo willing to admit. We are aware of the 
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fearful risk of this statement, and know that we expose ourselves to a 
whole host of charges of ignorance, rashness, and the like. But what 
really was the Platonic standard of the g<^od and the beautiful ? Was 
it not that the moral quality, or the object contemplated, should har- 
monize with the absolute good and true; and becoming, as known by the 
soul in its perfect pre-existent state, the reminiscence of which it had 
brought with it into this world — a world fair, indeed, but never so fair 
as the super-sensible? But is this not Association” under a diffe- 
rent name ? In the case of the Athenian, the soul only wandered into 
another world for its foundation ! Of course, this could not be ex- 
pected from Lord Jeffrey, whose soul, we imagine, had at that time 
no other world thoughts of any sort. Now, (to take the Professor’s 
graphic illustrations,) wherein lies the difference between my estimate 
of the beauty of a perfect sphere, because I associate it witli the hap- 
piness of ‘‘my boy Tommy” when he played with it in bib and tucker, 
or of the oblnte-spheriod, because I remember how my teacher used 
to look blithely learned when he brought it out to illustrate the shape 
of the earth, and Plato’s estimate of the beauty of the same forms, 
because they seem to give perfect expression to the archetypes (mipadfiy 
fiara), which reminiscence makes known as existent in that world, up 
or down, from which the Platonic souls came ? Logically, we suspect 
the estimates must be held as founded on a process entirely the same. 
If the other world had thrown its aspell over Jeffrey when he wrote the 
famous article on Beauty, he might have been a Platonist also ! Tlie 
plaip truth is, that, even with Professor Blackic as the interpreter of 
Plato to this matter-of-fact generation, we do not wish to be bound by 
Plato as an authority. He may be too good for us, but we confess 
we would rather follow his interpreter than himself. Professor Blackic 
holds that Beauty, like Truth, is eternal, — that the idea of the beautiful 
has its roots deep down in our truest spiritual nature, and that they 
twist round, and even seem to form part of the true man in man — the 
very ego, spiritual, imperishable, immortal, — and that it is innate and 
everlasting. All this we grant, even as we bold that the moral faculty 
18 ; but this does not necessarily imply that the utterance of the idea 
will either be uniform or true, or that we have any unvarying standard 
of beauty. This, let us say, we consider the weak point in the volume 
now glanced at ; it is a point, too, which got great prominence assigned 
to it at the delightful Ulbstcr Lecture. The question comes virtually to 
be this — ^if we have no true, eternal, and thoroughly reliable standard 
of Beauty, can we have any such of Morality? Now, looking at tho 
question from the non-Christian point of view, wo would frankly 
answer, No. Thus, tho variable standard of morality in different ages 
and climes: thus, the constant power in shifting circumstances and 
interests to turn the moral faculty from true decisions. Wc call Com- 
miiuioner Teh a murderer; but the stolid Mandarin reckoned it perfect 
political virtue to cut off thousands of heads on tho whim of tho 
moment. So with the standard of Beauty. It was not in Platons 
Mwer to fix it, and^ur author should entertain this thought at once. 
It will save him from much disappointment. The standard is variable, 
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and must ever continue so. Dr Livingstone’s Travels bear testimony 
to the direct antagonism between the African’s ideal of beauty and our 
own. lias Professor Blackie forgotten his friend Professor Simpson’s 
story of the Islanders who remove the cartilage of the nose and insert 
a bit of wood to elevate it out of all proportion to the face, in order to 
seem beautiful ? Yet, we have an unvarying, unerring, standard of 
morality. We were in no need of a ditoi'y of morals ; the world has 
ever had abundance of iJisoAen ; what we needed was a revelation^ and 
God has given us this in the Bible. But though we have the faculty 
for loving the beautiful in nature and art, Ave have no infallible bible 
of lieauty — ^no unerring standard of appeal. The world is not : be- 
cause we cannot so deal with its parts, or so generalise its details, as 
to satisfy all. We suppose, then, that each Avill be content to fall 
back on his own ideal, and call that beautiful which answers to it ^‘as 
ocean’s moon docs to the moon in sky.” We grant that this ideal may 
be influenced, may be trained, and that in some it is purer and nobler 
than in others; and with this in view. Professor Blackie has a broad 
platform of operation. 

We are curious to know why the Professor looks so palpably asquint 
at the attitude of Scottish Christianity to the fine arts. He clearly 
holds that the strong Calviiiistic element in it is not only shy of ar^ 
but directly hostile to it. Wc wholly demur to this estimate, and call 
for proof. Wc will not take the alleged historical testimony to our 
rtdigious vandalism, as shown in the destruction of pre-reformation 
buililings. There may have been something of this during a period of 
strong emotions and great social changes ; but were this the place, *we 
hold it capable of proof that the ** interesting ruined’ were fast formings 
before the enraged populace took to the work of spoiling ‘‘ the rooks’ 
nests,” smashing a nose of the virgin here and there, or beheading a 
stone-saint. The abbeys and picturesque churches had been neglected 
by the priesthood ; and when the Beformation became a reality, the 
nobles and landed gentry grasped at the church revenues, and rendered 
it impossible for the Church to do more than obtain the plainest 
buildings to Avorship in. The talk about grim Calvinism on the part 
of a generous-hearted Scotchman, like Professor Blackie, is too much. 
If ho finds people in Scotland who refuse to see beauty in pictures, 
and sculpture, and architecture, and who Avould deny these all re- 
gard, as sinful and profane, let him not set it doAvn to Scotch Calvinism, 
for there is a right, genial, sunny heart in Calvinism, whether he may 
acknowledge it or no. How could it bo otherwise, when the soul, 
instructed in this system of doctrine, Avhich contains the grandest 
purely intellectual generalizations of the thoughts of God, must, if 
living soul, stand consciously in the favour of Him of whose own beauty 
tbe world is lavishly full, and be time after time receiving the joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Whatever system may abjure beauty, it 
is not certainly the Calvinistic. The sooner we stand up for this the 
better. But, the fact is, the charge is the result of a misconception 
both of the sphere of art and of the genius of tl^e Scottish Church. 
We believe that the place of sculpture and painting is outside, but do 
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not think that we value them less, or have less enjoyment in them than 
our author. A place of worship is a necessity ; and we hold that the 
most rigid Calvinism would not quan*el with the finest Gothic structure 
ever reared. Distracting accessories of the Gothic it migiit be dis- 
pleased with, and wish to banish *^the thousand heraldries,” twilight 
saints,” dim emblazonings,” and shielded scutcheon blushed with 
blood of queens and kings,” which awed the imagination of Keats, but 
it would not reject the casement high and tripple arched—*” 

All garlanded with carven imageries. 

Of fruits and flowem, and bunches of knot-grass.” 

But why not copy the heathen, and why not follow the footsteps of a 
corrupted Christianity, and gather into one all the glory and beauty 
which still linger around “ poor shrivelled and crippled humanity ?” — 
(P. 9). We have no objection to this, only we w’onld not take the ex- 
pression of the generalized elements of wisdom, of love, or of joy, into 
the sanctuary, as if He with whom we seek to meet there, would be 
pleased with tlie wonders of human skill. Granted for a moment that 
it were within the scope of the artist’s power to gather into one the 
many broken rays of wisdom, and express these in a form which ivoiild 
suggest perfect wisdom, would not this be doing no more than what, 
without it, is already beibre God. If there be lingering good in poor 
humanity, as much as is in every man is already seen by Him, and He 
accepts its homage, for all His works praise Him. Yet, though 
banished from the sanctuary, w^e can see a noble sphere in which art 
may throw abroad its intellectually elevating and refining influences to 
good effect — even in our halls of public resort, in our lecture-rooms, 
and in our dwellings. The history of the progress of art in Scotland, 
during the last twenty years, is proof in point that wc are not so far 
behind as Professor Blackie, with kindly exaggeration, would have us 
believe, and that it is not needful, in order to secure advancement 
towards great excellence in painting and in sculpture, that we should 
adorn with them the interior of our churches. 

So frankly does Professor Blackie deal with all these topics in his 
very able Discourses on Beauty, that we have followed a like freedom 
of remark. In conclusion, we sincerely hope that the Professor may 
be soon led to elaborate other portions of that ** complete scheme of a 
large work on msthetic philosophy, which he possesses among his manu- 
scripts.” Meanwhile, we accept the Three Discourses on Beauty as a 
most welcome instalment. 

11. — 1. The Student* Mani{al ofO^hgjf. By J. Beetx .Tores, M.A., 
F.B.S., etc. Edinburgh ; Adam and Charles Black. 

2. QeologU AppUqtide—TraiU iMt Oisementet De IJEjrphitation 7)cs3fi- 
niraux Utila. Par. M. A. Ambdee Burat. Deux Parties. Paris : 
Langlois et Leclercq. 

8. Ser^ture and Science not at Variance. By Johk H. Phatt, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. London : Thomas Hatchard. Calcutta : 
R. C. Lepage and Co. 1858. 

The works named above, well represent the motives I>y which three 
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classes of minds are drawn to the study of 'Geology. The first is de- 
voted to a purely scentific treatment of the subject. Without any 
attempts to force facts into harmony with previously formed theories, 
we are simply asked, by one who from his exact and varied attain- 
ments as a field geologist is entitled to speak with authority, to learn 
the chemical and mincralogical character of the rocks, their peculiar- 
ities of deposition and stratification ; the remains of animal life and 
of vegetation, which lie hid in them, and as much as can be safely 
aflirmed of the order of their appearance. The second work carries 
the labours of the held geologist into direct practical issues. In 
common w'ith Mr Jukes, the author of “ Geologic Appliquee,” treats 
of the order of the rocks insiUi^ looks at them with the eye of a highly 
accomplished mineralogist, examines carefully their chemical and 
mechanical structure ; but, while the former makes all these observa- 
tions basc?s for palaeontology, the latter sets them in purely industrial 
and economic lights, by using them in mining and engineering pur- 
poses. Much of the third work is devoted to the exposition of the 
relation held to exist between Geology and Scripture, and is to be 
regarded as another of those contributions to the litevature of physico- 
tbcological science, so many of which have recently claimed the notice 
of our readers. 

As long as the three classes of minds now referred to continue to 
he directed to geological studies, we may count on the multiplication 
of works peculiar to each. The ever widcaing field of speculation 
which must result from the rapidly increasing knowledge of the 
earth’s crust, will continue to attract multitudes of earnest minds, for 
wl]^se satisfaction a fresh many-sided literature is sure to be forth- 
coming. Thus, every contribution to natural sciqpcc, made by men 
competent to the task, wdll not fail to be welcomed. Were there no 
other motive-forces at work, though there are many, the demand 
would certainly create the supply. All who love the science for its 
own sake will rejoice in every addition to our knowledge of pheno- 
mena. Those, again, who have constantly before them the probable 
industrial bearings of new discoveries in geology, will follow earnestly 
in the path of geological investigation, and will be ever on the alert 
for whatever shall seem capable of being applied to the material 
wealtli of the nation. And those whose studies have been muSh in 
the Word of God, will readily welcome the works of any man|. who 
shall tell us yet more of His presence in Uie world also ; but the 
fact, that ill-inf*»rnicd minds have contrived to speak strongly and 
plausibly of a want of harmony between science and scripture touch- 
ing creation, comes to give an apologetic cast to many works in this 
last department.. Not many years have gone by since we placed the 
first direct contribution to this on our book shelves, but now we can 
count them by scores. When the charges of contradiction were 
openly made, it was found that in all the churcbe^ Protestant and 
Uomanist, “ reconoilers ” actually abounded.. Looking at the results^ 
we confess, wo would have been thankful for fewer, 
liut leaving this line of remark, we turn with pleasure to the. 
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masterly work of Mr Jukes# “ Early,” he says, “ in the year 1854, the 
late Professor Edward Forbes asked me to be his fellow-labourer in 
writing the article on geology in the new edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britanniciiy and a text- book to be founded on it.” The death of E. 
Forbes — a man not only among the greatest of this age, but one of 
the most loveable we ever met — ^interfered with this proposed brother- 
hood of action, and ]V£r Jukes undertook the task alone. ‘‘The 
Student’s ^raimal of Geology ” is the result; the title is appropriate, 
because the work is not likely to become a favourite with any save 
those who study in order to thoroughly scientific attainments. It 
has little of that popular attractiveness wdiich is found in richly de- 
scriptive power, in the graphic statement of the curioities of the 
science, or in the off-hand geology -made-easy method of treatment. 
We like it all the better for .this. No attempt is made to persuade 
the student that this peculiarly diflicult science may be profitably 
followed without long, careful, earnest, and laborious study, both in 
the library and in the field. As a handbook for the student, and 
generally as a book of reference, the “ Manual ” will be found of great 
value. I^ot indeed that it is a mere bald catalogue of hard names, 
or that it is destitute of those speculations as to the causes of phe- 
nomena, wliich will ever give interest to the highest kinds of manuals 
of science ; because, as we shall see, there is a good deal of this em- 
ployed in a way which gives us a high CMtimate both of the author’s 
science, and of his common sense. Nor is this opinion modified, 
wiiei) we discover here and there the frank expression of doubt on 
sei'eral points, on which a less practical geologist would at once have 
dogmatised. « 

In a well writtei\ introduction, Mr Jukes points out the scope of 
geology, its relation to chemistry, to mineralogy, and, in one great 
branch of it, to zoology and botany, lie insists on a knowledge of 
these, in order to the successful study of tliis science. “ In order,” he 
says, to “ reduce the great subject of geology to something like order, 
it appears to me advisable to divide it into three heads, for which wo 
may use tlie terras — 1, Geognosy; 2, Paleontology; 3, The history 

of the formation of the Series of Stratified Rocks By 

Geognosy, I would understand, then, the study of the structure of 
rocks, independently of their arrangement into a chronological series, 
and I would divide it into two parts — Lithology and Petrology. 
By Litliology I would mean the study of the internal structure, the 
mineralogical composition, the texture, and other characters of rocks, 
such as could be determined in the closet by the aid of hand sped* 
mens.” It will be observed, that in the “ Manual,” the sphere of 
Lithology is restricted to what has usually been reckoned the province 
of mineralogy proper, and is not made, as the late Professor Fleming 
made it, to include all questions touching the divisions of strata and 
the relative positions of different series of rocks. These come in under 
Petrology.^ There can be no doubt, but that this distribution of 
geology will be helpful to the student. The chapter on Aqueous 
Rocks, is full of interesting matter. It would, however, have been 
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better if Mr Jukes had not turned aside to state the alleged cause of 
glacier motion. While Professor James Forbes’ Theory (not as we 
think very clearly and happily stated by our author) is accepted in 
the text, we have reference made in a note to the objections taken to 
it by Professors Tyndal and Huxley, and their theory of fracture and 
regclation is given, as if Forbes’ Theory had been conclusively set 
aside. But Mr Jukes knows, that the exposition of the laws of 
glacier motion, given so graphically by the accomplished Edinburgh 
Professor, is that which is still received by the great majority of men 
of science, as the most satishictory of the three theories which have 
been proposed, namely the gravitation theory of De Saussuro and 
Hopkins ; the tlifatation theory of Charpenticr and Agassiz, and what 
we su])pose we may call the river theory of Forbes. It seems to us 
that tiie views of Tyndal and Huxley, may be resolved into the 
theory of dilatation. By a series of beautiful experiments, Forbes 
showed that the laws of glacier motion are much the same as those 
which govern the course of rivers. That is, that the progress is faster 
at the centre than at the sides, more rapid at the surface than at the 
bottom, and the bg nif/ht hy denf. • H 

In referring to the deposition of mud by rivers, the views of Mr 
Babbage and the calculations of Sir Charles LyelJ, are given’by the 
author. They seem (piotcd as if conclusive. But it is well to bear 
in mind that there is a growing tendency to question the trustworthy 
character of the alleged data for these calculations. The subjects 
treated of under Petrology,^ give Mr Jukes free scope for the em^oy- 
ment of all his information as a field geologist, and he does not fail to 
use it successfully in all Ids discussions, llis coAcct appreciation of 
the relation of modern zoology and botany to pahepntology, is shown 
by the prominence assigned to tliese^studies as indi9pen«al)le to the 
pala'oiitologist. Under this division, we have a resume of the differ- 
ent views hold on the distribution of plants and animals; and special 
favourable notice is taken of the well known theory of Edward 
Forbes, on generic centres of creation. This theory does not now 
bulk out so largely as it would have continued to do, had the lamented 
author of it been spared to multiply what he held to be illustn\tions 
of it, but what otlicrs have regarded as capable of another kind of 
explanation. 

Another distinguishing excellent feature of the Manual, is the pre- 
sence of a catalogue of fossil animals and plants — the catalogue of 
animals being formed according to the system of Pictet, modified so 
as to admit of the great improvements of Professor Owen ; and that 
of plants is based on “ Broiin’s Index Palacontologicus.” The de- 
scriptive outlines of the different great groups of strata are also fol- 
lowed by lists of their characteristic fossils. The last division of 
<‘Thc Manual ” contains some exceedingly interesting i*emark8ontbe 
chronological appearance of the various formations. These remarks 
are valuable, as going to smash all those imaginative efforts which 

1 We prefer the old way of writing this word— Pefra/o^y. 
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bayo recently been revived, to find a cut and dry correspondence be- 
tween the formation of the earth’s crust and the days of Genesis. 

We would specially direct the attention of our readers to the remarks, 
at p. 401, on this subject. The sum of Mr Jukes’ statements may be 
given in a few words from the last book mentioned above: — “I 
think,” says Archdeacon Pratt, when referring to the age-theorg, 

tliat some of the most eminent geologists are of opinion, that the 
division of the geological periods cannot be made out satisfactorily, 
so as to coincide with this interpretation” — (P. 38). Mr Jukes, on 
good grounds, characterises tlie commencement of the so called Pri- 
mary Epoch, ns “necessarily uncertain, doubtful, and irregular.” 
Periods of great change arc acknowledged in the introduction of the 
Secondary and Tertiary Epochs, but these arc associalcd with phe- 
nomena, which led Edward Forbes to propose the rejection of the 
present arrangement according to three great divisions, and to include 
all under ttco, namely, the Pahcozoic and the Neozoic. After these 
remarks, we need scarcely say that we very cordially recommend 
“ The Student’s Manual of Geology.” 

M. Amedce Burat is Professor of Geology and ]\IJning in the 
Central School of Arte and Manufactures, Paris. The volumes 
quoted above ai*e devoted to the survey of geology from the j)oint of 
view of the mining engineer, and to its a[q)lication to Uie sucxcssfiil 
working of mines. Having in the first volume, that devoted to prac- 
tical geology {Geologie PnUtgue)^ given a clear and popular account of 
the §oil — shown ite relation to the underlying rocks — discus.scd theo- 
ries of aqueous and volcanic action — stated, as only an accomplished 
man of science cobid, certain fundamental principles, according to 
which rocks are classified ; and having described the principal inetal- 
iferous districts of the Old and, the New World, M. llurut, in his 
second volume, devoted to mining {E,r^>loi(ntifm assumes 

this knowledge, and upon it as a basis proceeds to the illustration of 
mining operations. Much attention is bestowed on methods of min- 
ing, and on the machinery best fitted to be helpful to the work. The 
author has a good knowledge of the various mechanical appliances in 
use in different countries. These he passes in review — gives draw- 
ings of the most useful — and de.scribes carefully the manner of their 
employment. We had intended to illustrate these remarks by quota- 
tions, but the space devoted to Mr B. Jukes’ work compels us to bo 
brief. AVc can, however, assure all who take an interest in the sub- 
jects to which wc have referred, that they will find t)ie well written 
work of M. Burat useful. 

The views advocated by Archdeacon Pratt, in liis “ Scripture and 
Science not at Variance,” are identical with those to which much 
prominence have been given in this Review. They were cx|iounded 
ill our first volume, and they have been repeatedly set forth in suc- 
ceeding volumes. A few sentences from the geological portion of the 
Archdeacon’s able apology, will best indicate to our readers the line 
of remark followed by him. •• The Book of Nature and the Word of 
God emanate from the same infallible Author, and therefore cannot 
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be at variance. But man is a fallible interpreter ; and by mistaking 
one or both of these Divine records, he forces them too often into un- 
natural conflict ” — (P. 8). “ Since Scripture is not designed to teach 
us Natural Philosophy, it is altogether beside the mark to attempt to 
make out a cosmogony from its statements, which are not only too 
brief for the purpose, but are expressed in language not fitted nor in- 
tended to convey such information ** — (P, 35). “ There is one class of 
interpreters, however, with whom 1 find it impossible to agree. I 
inciin those who take the six days to be six periods of unknown in- 
definite length ” — (P. 37). On the existence of death before the intro- 
duction of sin, the author makes some judicious remarks. Having 
quoted, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” 
he says, “ And no doubt, when ignorant of the facts which the Book 
of Nature reveals, we should conclude, from the apostle’s ivords, that 
the sin of Adam had brought death upon the irrational as well 
as the rational creature. But is this the necessary meaning of the 
passage ? By no means. Science here comes to our aid to correct 
the impressions we gather from Scripture ; and we learn from the 
apostle that sin liad degraded God’s intellectual creature to the level 
of the brutes in his animal nature, and in his spiritutfi to that of a lost 
and fallen being ” — (P. 39); 


lir. — 1. Tallenu de F Eloquence Chretimm au IV.^ Sieck. Par M. 
Vii.LEMAiN. Paris, Didier et Cc. 

2. llMre dc Saint Augustin. Par M. Poujoulat. Paris, A. YjAton. 

2 vol. • 

3. Der heilige Augustinus dargestelU. Von C. Bindemann, Doctor u. 
Professor d. Thcologic. Leipzig, H. Schultze. * Band I. u. II. 

4. Dcr Itnlige Augustinus. Voii Pniurr Schafp, Doctor u. Prof. d. 
Thcologic am Prediger-Seminar zu Mercersburg. Berlin, W. 
Hertz. 

Auoustinp: is undoubtedly in one sense the greatest of theologians, for 
more than any other divine has he, since the period otf his first attaining 
to distinction, given an impulse to, and exercised an influence over, the 
theologic mind of Western Christendom. Other distinguished ecclesi- 
astics have had their intellectual sway limited by country, confined by 
language, or, perhaps, even circumscribed by sect. But the Bishop 
of Hippo has, for fourteen centuries, possessed an influence in which 
he has been without an equal. While the Latin Church remained 
unbroken, and the Soman language continued the one medium alike 
of philosophy and theology for Europe, the sway of the ** Doctor of 
Grace ” was undisputed by any compeer. Minds of the most opposite 
character, and of the most diverse training, agreed in classing tliem* 
selves AS pupils in his school ; intellectual homage was rendered to 
him alike by Anselm and Bernard and Abelard, alike by Dante and 
by Petrarch. And if we would measure the amount of service which 
Augustine rendered, we must not compare the Middle Ages with some 
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choice era of IVIodem ETangelic and Protestant Christianity ; \vc 
must contrast tlium with the contemporary period in the Eastern 
Church. Oriental Christendom hardly knew Augustine’s name, and 
was entirely unswayed by his writings. Those writings prepared the 
way for a revival in Europe ; and gave direction, in subordination to 
the Bible, to that Reformation. The East wanted a religions teaclier 
possessing Augustine’s spiritual depth; hence, in spite of all her 
great Christian writers anterior to, or contemporary with, the Bishop 
of Hippo, she became blighted, and, through the lapse of century after 
century, still continues barren. The works before us are some of the 
recent Continental contributions to the appreciation of the greatest of 
the Fathers. With the twin literary glories of the Oallican Church 
ill the ** Grand Siecle,” Port- Royal, and Saint Maur, the name of 
Augustine is inseparably associated. The veneration and the in- 
debtedness of Bossuet to the Bishop of Hippo arc well known. In 
the chill philosophism of the eighteenth century he was, of course, 
neglected. Rousseau had the* audacity to speak of him as a mere 
“rhetcur,” a name of reproach far more applicable to Jean Jacques 
himself. In France, as elsewhere, the nineteenth century stands out 
ill marked and honourable contrast to its predecessor, and in nothing 
is this*contrast more evident than in the reconsidering and reversing 
many of the judgments which that self-complacent age had passed. 
“We are,” says M. Saintc-Beuve, “decidedly the most retrospective 
of ages ; we are never w'caried of searching into and unrolling for the 
hundredth time the past.” 

The revival of interest in Augustine was commenced by Chateau- 
briand. In his “ Qenie de Christian isme,” he recalled attcniioii to 
the intellectual merits of his works ; in his “ Itiiicraire do Paris a 
Jerusalem,” he pidd a loving tribute to the religious exccllencie.s of 
his character. The seed thus cast has borne ample fruit Ju tlic 
volume of M. Yillemaiii. 

In the work of M. Villemain now before us, Augustine occupies 
by far the largest place. In so fur as fulness of treatment is con- 
cerned, he is foremost as representative of Christian clof|ueiicc in the 
fourth century — a title which we may, in passing, remark, is not alto- 
gether correct in respect of him, as the greater part by far, both of 
his sermons and his writings in general, was composed after the fifth 
century had begun. Distinguished literary men of our country have 
not always been happy in their treatment of subjects within the range 
of theology ; the theological chapters of M. Hallam’s “ Literature of 
Europe ” are much the least satisfactory of any (he, for instance, 
almost ignores the whole Puritan authorship): and Sir James Stephen 
has given but an inaccurate portrait of Anselm, while he has executed 
what is little better than a caricature of Calvin. But M. Villemain 
cannot be charged with the doing of injustice, either by faint colour- 
ing or by inaccurate drawing, to the great Christian writers whom he 
has undertaken to portray. There is no deception in the title which 
he has prefixed to his most interesting volume. Its limits, of course, 
preclude anything like the fulness of treatment which he has given in ' 
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liis groat work on the eighteenth century. The volume resembles 
more, the rapid but vigorous, thoughtful, and brilliant work of M. dc 
Barnnte on that same eighteenth century. 

M. Villemain apologises towards the close of his notice of Augus- 
tine, for having given to his readers, from want of space, an imperfect 
view of writings so diverse in subject, and so voluminous in extent. 
The plea is a fair one ; but its fairness would have been more fully 
admitted, if he had adhered more closely to his professed subject. 
He lias given a number of extracts from Augustine, which pretty 
fully represent both the earlier and the later productions of his pen. 
Tiiesc extracts arc well chosen ; and the translation, while condensing 
the original expression, is faithful to the meaning. But among those 
extracts there is not one from the sermons of the Bishop of Hippo. 
M. Villemain is justly firoud of the French* pulpit as it existed in its 
palmiest days. In one of his earlier writings he had remarked, “ The 
clocpicncc of the Gallican Church is perhaps the finest evidence of our 
literary superiority.” There sccro§ to be a tacit reference to the ela- 
borate efforts of the great preachers in the Grand Siecle” in his 
criticisms upon Augustine’s preaching. But this is unfair. There 
have come down to us no fewer than 3G3 acknowledged sermons of 
this Father, not to speak of liis Expositions of the Fsalq^and of 
John’s Gospel. This immense mass of discourses bears testimony 
both to the assiduity of the Bishop and the veneratioa in which his 
memory has been hold. But it is out of the question to look for 
hundreds of finished compositions from any mind, even one so fur- 
nished and so fertile as that of Augustine. “ No art,” says M. Ville- 
niain, no method reigns in his sermons, Tlie^ diiler as much from 
the elegant homilies of Cliryso.stom, as the rude manners of the sailors 
of Hippo differed from the arti.stic and luxurious society of Constanti- 
nople.” This is too strongly put. We admit that Augustine cannot 
be claimed as an elaborate pulpit orator. But his sermons are emi- 
nently worthy of study as examples of telling power. They do not 
indeed liarrnonize with the practice of modern preachers. Our 
modern prcacliers of one class will object to their brevity ; their 
average length is about twenty minutes. Those of an opposite class 
w'ill be revofted by their homeliness — for Augustine had no idea of what 
lias been called “ the dignity of the pulpit.” He is homely as Lati- 
mer, or blunt ns South. Ilis periods in his philo.sophical.and contro- 
versial writings, and even in the more elaborate of his Epistles, are 
not unfrequently lengthy and involved ; but in bis discourses the 
sentences are designedly short and simple. He makes a large use of 
interrogation, and oflon denis in the Antithesis and Alliteration. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he indulges in a felicitous quotation; 
equally infrequent arc his resorts to anecdote. In aptness of illus- 
tration he has had few equals ; but the illustration does not overlay 
the thought or interfere with the religious impressioD. 

The work of M. Poujoulat is somewhat ambitious in title. It pro- 
fesses to depict the age and characterize the influence of the genius 
of Augustine* The author hod been known previous to its publica*^ 
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tion, by various antiquarian and historical labours. He thus comes 
to the composition of the work before us with exercised habits pf re- 
search. But occupation in other tracks of invcsti»:ation could only 
indirectly qualify for the treatment of a subject so great as that which 
M. Poujoulat has undertaken. In Augustine, the African Church 
produced its greatest son; and in him Latin Christianity exhibited its 
most distinguished name. The Western Church in general, the 
African Church in special, must then have been the objects of pro- 
longed and matured study before any one can satisfactorily appreciate 
the Bishop of Hippo. This book is the result of a study of Augus- 
tine, apart from preceding and contemporary writers. How long the 
composition occupied M. Poujoulat he has not told us ; he speaks 
generally of having lived long in thought with St Augustine, with 
the persons and the affaifs of his time but evidently his knowledge 
of the Ancient Church lacks completeness and maturity. There is 
somewhat of national exclusiveness in his references to preceding 
authors. He never looks across^ the Channel, or across the Bliine. 
All the modern works he quotes are French. He is it member of ilie 
ultramontane party, now dominant in the Galilean Ciiurcii, but a 
comparatively cautious one. In his volumes wc are happily free from 
the credulity of Chavin de Malan, the virulence of Audiii, and the 
controversial audacity of De Maistre. In the present temper of 
French Romanism, a book could hardly be published without a fling 
at Jansenism and Protestantism as equally bad ; but the sentences 
which offend in this way are few, and need not irritate the reader. 
The twork receives life and colouring from brief but forcible pictures 
of the various localities mentioned, — for M. Poujoulat has travelled 
over Algeria, with especial reference to the greater completeness of 
his book. The werk is needlessly swelled by digressions; thus wo 
have Sallust quoted in his description of the dwellings in Africa, 
which is much as if a writer wished to illustrate the state of Kiiglaiul 
during the Wars of the Roses by references to the Saxon Chronicle. 
There is also a want of proportion in his History of St Augustine. 
Some of the Bishop’s smaller works are analysed in needless detail, 
while a sentence or two is all that is given to the Discourses on John’s 
Gospel — his most important contribution to the exposition of the 
New Testament. 

It was natural enough for a French writer, especially one who had 
crossed the Meditcrannean, to embrace or make opportunities of re- 
ferring to the conquest of Algeria ; but national vanity bas surely 
reached its climax, in the supposition of M. Poujoulat, that the dying 
hours of Augustine may have been consoled by looking across the 
dreary ages of Vandal oppression and Molinmuictan tyranny, to the 
time when Africa, delivered from its long darkness, should recom- 
mence the Christian life under the protection of the standard of 
France! 

M. Poqjoulat cannot be said to have cast any new light upon the 
great theme he has chosen ; but he has given to the general reader 
a work readable in style and moderate in compass. Ho speaks dis- 
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dainfully of contemporary French literature ; but there is nothing in 
this book to warrant his thus seating himself in Aristarchus’ chair. 

Of a much hi^'lier character is the first of the German works on 
our table. Dr Bindemann has rightly estimated what was due, alike 
to his subject and to himself. He has not hurried into the arena of 
authorship. Several years have elapsed since the first volume of his 
work was issued, and the third is still delayed. The two volumes 
before us contain the life of Augustine, until his election as bishop in 
SOf) ; .somewhat more than half of bis life, measured by years, but a 
comparatively small portion of it, measured by intellectual and eccle- 
siastical exertions. Dr Bindemann has adopted a chronological treat- 
ment of bis subject ; the e:isicst undoubtedly, but perhaps not the 
most satisfactory. Even from this, however, he is compelled to 
deviate. Thus half of the second volume is occupied with a descrip- 
ti(»n of, and very nimicroiis extracts from, the scrmon.s, of whicli only 
a few were preached during the presbyter period of Augustine’s life. 
Thus wo have the most constantly exercised activity of the bishop 
treated exhaustively before we come to any mention of his appoint- 
ment as bisiiop. It might have been bettor to have {yirsued the plan 
of llas.so, in bis work on Anselm, jjnd gone over the whole of the life, 
before treating specially of the writings. This, however, is atIBbsta 
maftiT of arrangement. 

Dr Bimlemann has taken much pains in the trcatment*of the im- 
portant (luestions, which succeed one another as his theme opens out. 
The .student will find the chapters upon Manicheisni in the first volume, 
and upon IMonaehisin and Doiiatism, in the second, most ample and 
.satisfactory. The historian feels his responsibility, and preserves 
accuracy in fact, while he adheres to judgment and candour in re- 
flection.* In the tpKjtalions which he has given from Augustine, he 
has aimecl at .strict fidelity; even the repetitions and other faults in 
style of the original arc literally preserved. 

*• Aiigu-line,’' says lie, “knew no more delightful employment than 
cither alone, or in llie company of like-minded friends, to occupy him- 
self with the investigation of tlie truth of (Jod in llie Holy Scrip- 
tures. When he exorcised his office as preacher, or by word or pen 
combated lliosc views wbioli appeared to him dangcrou.s deviations 
from cliuivh doctrine, lie felt alike the responsibility of bis office and 
the pain of the conflict he bad to wage. But when he was set free 
from this oiitwarilly directed restless activity, and bad the pages of 
Holy Writ open before him, then be experienced the enlightening and 
quickening power of Divine revelation, and derived fresh motive and 
pow’er for each cxcrci.«c of duty in the truths thus vividly brought 
before him ” At the same time. Dr Bindemann has plainly dealt 
with Augiistinc’.s EJtpository deficiencies, and especially that fondness 
for mystical interpretation, which, while it never explains away his- 
torical fact in Scripture, yet secs too often in a mere textual difficulty 
a my.stcry,” tenderly to be handled, and unquestioningly to be 
received. 

Perhaps the author may bo reserving it for his concluding volume ; 
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but as yet, he has not ^iven us a view of the state of religion and 
morals in the African Church in Augustine’s time. That must often 
have grieved the Father to the heart. Without dwelling too much on 
such statements (and they are not infrequent), as that there are foAV 
at the House of God, and those who did attend, were sonic wliat 
impatient listeners, tlicre is too plain evidence in the sermons 
and epistles of the degeneracy of the church. Manicheism was 
on the wane, and in the country, in general. Paganism was 
thorouglily in a state of decay ; but the Catholic Church was in a 
deplorable state. We arc aeenstomed to hear much of drunken- 
ness and the great social evil,” in our day ; but offences against 
sobriety and chastity were far more prevalent then than now. Some 
suspicion may attach to a writer like Salvian, as if he wanted to make 
out a case ; but none can attach to the reluctant witness of Augustine. 

Dr Bindemann might also have adverted to tlie inlluence of Ter- 
tullian over Augustine. That daring and intense writer, from wliosc 
pages a larger proportion of striking sayings may be quoted than from 
anyotherfathcr, is not often mentioned hy Augustine; and wlien quoted, 
it is for the pur|)0'<e of refutation. Yet, though Augustine has been 
guided by Cyprian and Ambrose in his church system, neither tlio 
one iw the other gave him the intellectual impulse communicated by 
the author of the “ Apologeticus.” ^ 

The little hook of Dr Schaff was originally a scries of articles in a 
religious magazine, and is intended for popular circulation. It is 
addressed to “ the friends of the Kingdom of God and, as the pre- 
faefV) tells ns, is designed to contrihute somewhat towards making 
church history available tor general religious edification. The niateritds 
of the book arc largely drawn from the Confessions and hence the 
life of Augustine* before his conversion, is drawn out in far greater 
detail than his post-baptismal and ecclesiastic history. Tliough a 
small book, it is far from a superficial one: while it c.)iniiiiinicate.s 
information, it stimulates thought. It bears throughout the impress 
of thorough acquaintance w'it If ancient and modern Church Ili.story. 
We quote a sentence or two from his estimate of Augii.^tine : — “ IIo 
is of all the Fathers the most evangelical, nnd therel'ore the most 
Protestant, and hence is explained the great veneration which the 
Reformers cherished towards him and the Protestant (^'hiirch has 
ever since maintained. In the midst of the forms of the great Catholic 
organisation, wiiich he identified with historical Christianity itself, 
he had a heart penetrated by the deepest spirit of the Gospel, and 
cherished the most lively consciousness' of the depth of liiiiimn sinful- 
ness, and the necessity for the interposition of Divine grace. Experi- 
mentally, he passed through the evil of self-knowledge to the blessed- 
ness of the knowledge of God. None of the ancient writers have 
with such power of thouglit and variety ot* illustration, examined, 
developed, and enforced the co-rclativo doctrines of sin and of grace.” 
He quotes with npprobatipn the remark of Bohringer, Unit Reformat 
don. Middle Ages, and A^quity have equally a share in Augustine*” 
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TV. — A Review of the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science in 
more Recent 7'inies^ and particularly between the Years 177;) and 
1 8r)0 ; being one of the Dissertntions prefxed to the Eighth Edition of 
the “ EncycUgxcdia BritannicaJ* By Jamks D. Fokbks, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Profiissor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Kdinburgh. Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 

WiioKVKU undertakes to write the history of Science will find the 
task bc.'set with diilicultics. It is not a.work l»y which he am expect 
to fascinate, or even intcMcst his readers. Unlike the history of a 
great ernpiro, who<c plots and wars and revolutions delight or aw-e 
the iniaginalion without straining the understanding, the record of a 
discovery in .«cicncc, which may .spread civilization to the darkest 
regions of the globe or increase tenfold the social enjoyments of man, 
is generally made up of dry details. The result of all great discoveries 
is the sn]iply of human wants or the removal of human imperfections ; 
the proce-s by which they arc reached cannot be niylerstood mthout 
close thinking, if not many years of preliminary study. The discovery 
itself may be made plain to a child ; the knowledge of the paflMvhich 
the discoverer Irod to gain bis end is usually confined to a few. 
Kcpler*s long-continued battle wdth the 8' in the motions of Mars has 
led to results of the greatest value and simplicity ; Walt’s “ little tin 
cylinder” jiroved the root of a tree, 'whose trunk has grown ^and 
whose branches have spread till there is scarcely a nation on earth 
which docs not rejoice in its .shadow ; but how«fe\v have mastered 
the princi[)les of llicir discoverie.s? It is impo.s.sib|e therefore that a 
liistory of science can ever he more than “ very readable.” It may 
be useful to the slndcnt, but it will never please the idler. It will be 
taken lip as a book for liard reading, not for a leisure hour. The 
historian of .science iiiids most of his readers in a section of the highly 
educated cla.ss, who, without engaging deeply in scientific pursuits 
tliemselvcs, desire information on the progress of science. But though 
the amlienco may be .small, tlieir iiiinds are cultivated and critical. 
If the historian di.schargcs his duty, he will enjoy the satisfaction of 
having gratified men who are both competent to judge of the merits 
of his work and dispo.scd to make due allowance for its shortcomings. 

The period in the history of science which Profe.^sor Forbes has 
reviewed extends from 177;) to 18;')0. A more diflicult task could 
scarcely have been undertaken. The perioil embraces the highest 
tnumph.s of the nstroiioriicr in developing the theory of gravitation, 
tlic mo.st profound rcsoarchc.s into the nature of light and heat, and 
the rapid mlvanccs of the modern science of electricity. But the 
discoveries made in those sciiuicos during the last century are least 
susceptible of a po|>ular treatment, at least from writers who aim at 
a just exposition of the ditnciiltics and triumphs of scientifle inquiry. 
They have tasked the liighest powm of the mathematician ; experi- 
ment itself Inis become tcchnicaL' The difficulty of selecting the 
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salient points in a voluminous history is small, compared with tlio 
difficulty of clothing the abstrusest technicalities in language intelli- 
gible even to educated men. The historian of an empire requires to 
make a selection of facts ; the historian of science, besides discharging 
that duty, must also explain the unknown to his readers. Professor 
Forbes has performed tlie latter of these labours with the clearness 
and precision fur which he is distinguished. He has brought to the 
task a breadth of view which few scientific men arc in a position to 
take, and a freedom of treatment due not less to his duties as a teacher 
than to a comprclicnsivc grasp of the whole subject. Put it must be 
confessed, that familiarity with the various departments of I^atural 
Philosophy, or unwillingness to leave anything of importance unre- 
corded, has sometimes led him into details for which few readers will 
be grateful. 

Various judgments will be passed on the selection he has made 
among the immense mass of materials which he had to digest and 
arrange. Scientific men, in their eagerness for fame, arc not always 
just to one another ; but Professor Forbes has discharged his task with 
the impartiality that becomes a historian. Tt would certainly not 
have detracted f^oui the merits of the dissertation, if, in recording the 
progress of science, mere probabilities had been loft to the oblivion 
that awaits them, or allowed to ripen in due time^nto authonticatod 
laws. But the learned author has not always done this. The last 
six lines of the dissertation form an instance in point. 

It has been well shown by Dr 'Whowcll, in bis “ History of llio 
Indbctivc Sciences,” that the history of a great discovery may he 
separated into tlirc^ important stages. In the first, a niimbor of in- 
quirers lay the foundations on which original genius builds its dis- 
coveries in the scclmd : The former of these periods DrAVliewell calls 
the prelude to an epoch ; the latter, the epoch itself, ( ialileo, Ke|>ler, 
Picard, and others, laid the corner-stones on whic.h Ncwtoti built the 
theory of universal gravitation. Had the furnu-r not laboured, the 
latter could not have built ; the want of Picard’s measurement of an 
arc of meridian alone having kept hack the publication of the theory 
for eighteen years, and led its illustrious author to fear that he had 
missed the truth. If that measurement had not been made, Newton 
might have been known only as the writer of a treatise on optics, an«l 
another on fluxions. But every epoch is succeeded by an important 
era, wdiich Dr Whewcll has called the sequel to the epoch. In the 
prelude, the .seeds of truth are sown ; in the epoch, they spring up to 
maturity : and in the sequel the fruits of harvest are gathered in. In 
the first, the labourers arc few in number, but usually distinguished 
by originality and success; in the second, one or two men, who.so 
history forms the turning point of a science from infancy to manhood, 
monopoli.se discovery and fame; but in the third, the ore-bearing 
strata having been reached; and shafts sunk to them from many points 
at once, the number of labourers vastly increases, though their success 
is inversely as their number. It is evident that thi.s mode of treat- 
ment, though plausible in theory, must limit the views taken by the 
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historian of the relations in which discoverers stand to one another. 
It may have the effect of unduly exalting some at the expense of 
others. It may hold true in the mechanical sciences, but it affords 
too narrow a basis to work on in others. Professor Forbes has fol- 
lowed a different plan. “ The end at whicli,” he says, “ I have aimed, 
is to select the more striking landmarks of progress in each subject in 
each age, and endeavour to connect them with the cliaracter and 
position of all the more eminent discoverers, thus conveying to the 
general reader sufficient information on the limited number of parti- 
cular subjects discussed, and interesting him not only in the science, 
but in the individuals. Then, by a few slighter touches only, and the 
mention of some secondary names, to connect with one another these 
brighter periods of eminent progress, in which every country and every 
age feels a just pride.” At the same time, he introduces the reader 
to the intellectual acquaintance of the eminent men who are selected 
for notice,” an addition to the proper subject of the dissertation which 
relieves the tedium of merely technical details. 

The three quarters of a century reviewed in this dissertation, con- 
tain all the periods into which Dr Whewcll has analysed discovery. 
From 177o to 1800, the foundations of future discoveries were laid, 
several important laws were brought to light, and especialljfTRc har- 
vest which Newton had sown in astronomy still continued to be reaped. 
But from 1800 to 1825, all the branches of science, except physical 
astronomy, made such strides, as no preceding time had witnessed.” 
From 1825 to the present day, the number of labourers has-been 
greater, but their succc.ss has been less than in the former epoch. 

During the period, reviewed in this Disserftition, BriUiin made 
greater progress in the application of science to ^rt than in all the 
previous ages of her history put together. But there is something 
still more remarkable about this rapid development of engineering 
ability and practical skill. Before the middle of last century, the 
great public works of Britain, such as the draining of marshes and 
the building of bridges were often undertaken by foreigners. TJie 
country, unable to supply tfie talent requisite for these labours, looked 
to other nations for the minds that devised relief from ditRcultie.9, and 
for the machines necessary to carry their ideas into effect. A great 
change has taken place in these respects during the past century : a 
change which has exercised a lasting influence on the military, com- 
mercial, and political relations, not of this empire only, but of the 
whole world. The steam-engine of Watt, steam navigation on rivers* 
and seas, canals, railways, and the engineering triumphs to which 
they led, are all embraced in this period ; the men who imi^ined 
them, who overcame the dilHcultics that lay in the way, or manufac- 
tured the machines indispensable to success, were all Britons. Pro- 
fessor Forbes lias judiciously inserted the records of these fruits of 
science in bis Dissertation. They give a distinct view of the intensely 
practical character of the past century, besides forming a more than 
usually readable chapter in the history of scientific triumphs. 
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V. — 1 . TltC Gospel according to St Jolm^ after the A uthoused Version. 
Newly C()n 4 )arc(l with the Original Greek, and revised. By Five 
Clergy men. London : John W. Parker and Son. IHoT. 

2. The kjn>lle of St Panl to the Uomiws. after the Authorised Version. 
Ntjwly compared with the Original Greek, and revised. By Five 
Clergymen. London : John W. Parker and Son. ItS.'iS. 

3. The Second Epistle of Peter^ the Epistles of John and Jude, and the 
Rcrclation. Translated from the Greek, on the basis of the Common 
Knghsli Version, with Notes. London: Trlihner and Co. 185G. 

4. The Epi.dtes of Paul to the Thessaivnians. Triin>Liteil from the (ireek, 
on tlu! basis of the Common Kiigli.^h Version, witli Notes. B\' the 
Translator of 2d Peter — Bcvelation. London : Trubiior and Co. 
18 oS. 

Thk question of Bible revision cannot be evaded nr set a«ide. It has 
been taken up in .so many quarters, and is being seriously dealt 
w'ith by men of*niark, that the higher minds of Kngli^h-.>*peakiiig 
Chri.styidom must entertain the subject in one aspect or another. 
Although the discu.ssion i.s of comparatively recent origin, the literature 
to which it has given rise is already con.siderahle. Pamphlets, tiny or 
large, article.s in revicw.s, and bulky voliimes, attest tlie interest with 
which the subject is regarded. That interest is not subsiding. But is 
it (kwahlo tliat the proposal to obtain* if possible, a new and iinproveil 
version of the English Scriptures .^houhl he hushed or overborne ? Our 
views and wishc.s in the mutter ivili appear from the tenor of the re- 
marks whieh follows 

The four works, the titles of which arc given above, owe tlicir 
origin to the movement for an ainoiided translation of the S'l iptiires. 
'i'he first and second arc .set forth as ** giving a fair .specimen of the 
nature and amount of change which might he expected to he made, if 
the whole of the New 're.stament were to he revisetl on the same prin- 
ciple.s” as those on which this revi.sioii ha.s ifton conducted. The third 
and fourth are contributions toward.s a new tran.slation, which is being 
executed under the superintendence of the American Bible Union. 

And first, as to the productions of the “ Five Clergymen.” Their 
statement as to the motives by which they were actuated, and tiie ob- 
ject which they had in view', may be givco in tbeir own words. After 
referring to the diversity of feeling which exists on the subject of a 
new version, and the exaggeration on botli sides, they go on to remark : 
— “ ttefrnining altogether from any expression of opinion respecting 
the desirableness of an authon.ied revision of the existing version, wo 
have thought that the bestjnethod of allaying agitation, tind enabling 
those who canqiat examine the question for themselves to form a cor- 
rect view of the real .state of the ease, would bo to offer us fiiilbfiil and 
complete a verelon of a portion of the New Testament as it was in our 
power to construrct In so doing, however, we have kept two objects 
distinctly in our view — the one, to exhibit in the fullest, most honest, 
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anil most loyal manner, the actual meaning of the Inspired Word of 
God, allowing no subjective preferences or preconceived views to in- 
terfere with the simple and faithful exposition in English of the original 
text of Holy Scripture, — the other, to show, as far as is compatible 
with this first and chiefest object, that the authorised version is indeed 
a precious and holy possession, and that the errors of it are very slight 
and few in comparison of its many and groat excellences.” Every- 
where arc evidences of line scholarly taste, nice discrimination, and an 
honest endeavour to reach a true and faithful rendering of the original. 
We h'.ive been struck with the improvement effected by the proper use 
of the article, and the more correct and expressive rendering of par- 
ticles. 

So far as these two books are concerned, the proposed changes of 
translation involving an alteration of the sense are comparatively few, 
and in no ca«e do they affect the fundamental truth of the Word. 
Those in the Gospel of John arc mostly to be acquiesced in. The 
more notable improvenionts may he specified. John v. 44, “ How 
ran ye helieve, wdiileyo receive glory one of another, and seek not the 
glory which is from the only God ?” (jra/m rov /iduov Oeov). John viii. 
44, “ He Avas a murderer from the beginning, and stnndcth not in the 
truth (kiu €v Ttj a\rj0€la ovx tarriKtv)^ because there is no truth 
'I'his is both a more accurate translation, and agrees better with the 
statement in the remainder of the verse. • 

fii tlioir revision of the Epistle to tlie Romans, the “ Five Clergy- 
men” suggest some renderings which are decided improvements, 
whether they involve an alteration of meaning or not. Such arothose 
of tftyiov vo^ov in iii. 28 and iv. C ; /naKapor/iosiin IV. 9 ; ayiao’fids in 
vi. 22 ; and SiKaiafia in viii. 4. In viii. 13, too, /x^XXfre dno6vfi<rK€iv is 
rendered, “ Ye must die,” which rightly indicates tBe impending doom 
of the carnally minded. Yet, here are some translations uncalled for 
and unjustifiable. Gfooruyers may be found in a passive sense in 
Euripides, and it is true that the divine hatred of men in any case 
implies batefiilness in them, but it is more consistent with the con- 
textual epithets to regard it as denoting “ haters of God.” In iv, 17, 
KartpavTi oS tm<rT(v(r€ Gcou is rendered, “ before God, in whoso sight he 
believed;” and in a note the revisei-s say, “We believe the gram- 
matical construction to be xarevam rov 0€oO, ftareifam o5. But they 
produce no vindication of their opinion ; and in the absence of this, 
we shall adhere to the authorised version, and continue to regard the 
expression in question as a case of grammatical attraction, confirmed 
by Matt. vi. 16, and Acts xxi. 16. 

We turn to tlic other works on our list, and these we contemplate 
with less satisfaction. They are the production . of a single author. 
Thus, wliile they contain a portentous display of learning, they lllas- 
trnte the impropriety of sending forth unchecked the fruit of solitary 
labour in this department of study, and, by contrast ftith the woiw 
already noticed, the advantage of co-operation’ and counsel. We ^y^ 
nothing of the principles on which the translator has jffoceeded bul 
his attitude towards the reived version may be judg^ of from Iho^ 
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following obsetwation : — Of the manifold excellencies, intrinsic and 
comparative, of that version, he trusts that he has now a more intel- 
ligent appreciation than before he undertook his present task, though, 
at the same time, he will be allowed to add, that, so far as a judgment 
might be /aimed jfrom the portion here reviewed^ he could much less 
readily now acquiesce in the opinion, that any other than a very 
moderate share of the world’s gratitude is due to King James and his 
fifty-four transfators.” 

Take a few specimens of this writer’s quasi emendation. Here is an 
example of stiffness: — Our time-honoured version has, in 1 John i. i), 
in Him is no darkness at all,” which this translator would render, 

** darkness in Him there is none.” Contrast the following, the first 
being our version, the other the “improved” rendering: — “Whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not : whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, 
neither known Him.” — “Every one that abideth in Him sinneth not ; 
every one that sinneth hath not seen Him, neither known Him.” The 
apBpwroKTovos of 1 John iii. 15, he would render “ inaii-killer,” while 
the “ five clergymen ” have no difficulty about retaining “murderer ” 
in John viii. 44. In 1 John ii. 28 the authorised version has, “ and not 
be ashamed befofc Him at Ilis coming,” the Greek of which is, ical 
mr avrov iv rff napovaiq avroQ. The American trans- 
lator is not satisfied, and would read, “ and not be shamed away from 
Him at His coming.” Hut which of those renderings best expresses 
the truth to the popular mind ? Then, is it not absurd refining to trans- 
late KaSfipfvoi, in Rev. xi. IG, by “ who sit 7 ” John is giving the narra- 
tive of what he saw, and the participle must be regarclcil as liaving 
the sense of the imperfect. Is it not hypercritical to render piWoptv 
in 1 Thess, iii. 4, “ we are to be afllicted ? ” 

We note the alxive as abortive attempts to set aside the existing 
translation in the case of the passages referred to, and ns betraying 
Bomething like unworthy hostility to that translation. There are 
many other cases in which the judgment of the critic seems at fault. 

Hitherto we have spoken disparagingly of this elaborate perfor- 
mance ; but both quartos contain suggestions, which, although not 
new, are really valuable, and may be profitably pondcretl. There 
are a few improved renderings in 1 Thess. to which wo may direct 
attention. In ii. 3, cV TrXdv^r is translated “of delusion,” which 
is confirmed by 2 Thess. ii. 11. Paul may bo regarded as saying, 
we are not ourselves deceived.” The poxBos of ii. 9 is rendered 
weariness,” and perhaps this conveys as well as possible the ex- 
haustion of the Apostle, partly produced by his physical labours. 
Again, in fi. 13, it is certainly desirable to mark the distinction be- 
tween irapgXap0di»o and Bixopai. Might not the latter (as Calvin sug- ^ 
gested) be rendei^ “ embraced f ” “ Accepted ” is an improvement. ^ 
Further, this writer is correct in his understanding of the connection 
of did rov^qaov in iv. 14—“ Tliose who fell asleep will God through 
Jesus bring with Him.” ' * 

For the 8ati.sractory execution of the task which these writers, 
working either singly or in concert, have assigned to themselves, in 
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ord^r to the realisation of that on which so many hearts are set, a 
nearly perfect Englisli Bible, certain high qualifications are required. 
There must be competent scholarship, including under this term not 
mere learning, familiar acquaintance willi the criticism of all ages and 
countries, but a minute knowledge of the language under consideration! 
an insight into the alfinitics of language, and such a breadth of view 
and menial sympathy as enable the critic to comprehend the state of 
the Church and the world when the several portions of Scripture 
originally appeared, and to enter into the views and feelings of the 
scA’cral writers. Those, moreover, who would reach the full mean* 
ing of the Word, must be one in heart with Him who inspired it. 
And with all this, there must he freedom from bias, an honest desire 
to find in Scripture all that the Lord has put there, and a thorough 
willingness to liave pre-conceived opinions set aside. Do men with 
such qualifications exist ? Wc trust there arc some such ; but at this 
stage we deprecate any proposal to commit the work of revision to 
a body of biblical scholars, liovvcvcr eminent for piety, and attain- 
ments, and candour. The time has not come when that would be safe. 


VI. — Memorials of the Itev, John Lovc^ 7X7)., conmting of 

luinisances and Original Papers. 2 vols. 8vo. Glasgow. 

It is upwards of a century since the subject of these memorials was 
born, and somewhat more than a quarter of a century since be gnish- 
cd bis earthly career. But his memory still lives, and is cherished 
with firofouiul respect and veneration by a largtf circle of serious and 
thoughtful Christians in Scotland. He was iindqubtedly a man — as 
tho.se. memorials alone show — of an intensely earnest and elevated cast 
of mind ; delighting to freejuent not the courts merely, but the inmost 
sanctuary, of the spiritual and divine; capable also of tracing, in a 
di.Ntinet and graphic manner, the lines of his own consciousness re- 
specting (hem, and of conveying deep and la.sting impressions of what 
he experienced, to kindred spirits around him. Wc must not, there* 
fore, woiiiler, that a desire should have been felt to obtain some re- 
cord of his more private meditations and feelings ; and it is with the 
view of iiicoting ibis natural desire, and at the same time diffusing 
clear and impressive exhibitions of divine truth, that the present me- 
morials have been pnblislied. 

It is now, for the tirst time, that the friends and admirers of X>r 
Love have had the means of becoming properly acquaiptod with the 
earlier stages of his course, and with the discipline through wbich his 
jiiiiid pas.scd in acquiring its ultimate views of and^duty* .la 
this respect his mental history appears to have heei^^ somewhat 
singular; for, whilo in mature life, Jiis style of thought WM chiefly 
remarkable for its depth and gravity, ift youth he waa distinguished 
mainly for quickness and precocity of parts; and he even for a 
time espoused the shallower forms of Christianity, as most accordant 
with his intellectual habitudes and tastes. From tiiis, however, he 
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recovered befor^hc reached the close of his academical course ; and 
while still little, if at all, above twenty* years of age, we find him 
writing on the great themes of the Gospel, with the penetration and 
discernment of a man of grey hairs. 

Judging from these memorials, the theological views and senti- 
ments of Dr Love approached more nearly to those of Dr Jonathan 
Edwards, than any other writer; and his tone of thought and feeling 
M'as evidently a good deal inlluenced by both Edwards anil Hrainerd. 
Yet there was an independence of mind about him, which prcveiued 
him from slavishly treading in the footsteps of any earthly mu'^tor ; and 
as well in matters of speculative as of practical religion, he shows the 
freedom and vigour of a true spiritual thinker. Thus the (»ft-de- 
bated subject of moral necessity and its ndation to the divine prcilesii- 
nation, instead of making the one, like Edwards, the kimi of conviatc 
of the other, he expresses liis belief in the perfect eompatihility ofany 
view of the natural actings of the will with facts of the Divine fore- 
sight and sovereignity. 

r ‘‘ In order to maintain the doctrine of the Divine authority over the 
determinations of tlie human will, it is not necessary to deny that it 
has n self-determining power; because such a power it might have, and 
yefYlit^Tibwer exert itself ns the Lonl pleases. Nor is it m»eilfiil to 
suppose a necessity arising from motives; because this would imply 
that God lias'no other way of determining the will hut by imitives; 
Mdiicli \yould be to say, that God has no power at all in the ease — only 
the inotives Imve, This Divine powcu* exerts it.self in a secret manner, 
yet so as, that it leaves room both for a feeling of liberty and ftm the 
reality of such a liberty, as shall jnstity his sentence of approbation or 
condemnatitin.” — (yol. ii,, p. 56.) 

Profound and discriminating remarks of this metnphvsien-theolngieal 
deseription are scattered through both these volumes, which render 
them not without value to those who have a relish for the philoso- 
phical aspects of religion ; allhoirgh tlouhtless, statements occasituially 
occur, wliicli will not .stand a rigid examination. Ily riinch the greater 
part of the volumes, however, consists of matter strictly cxpcriimuital 
and religiou.s; detailing from diaries kept by the writer, and private 
papers, the exercises of mind, through which he passed in attaining 
to clear conceptions of Divine truth; his views and self-exsiminations, 
with reference to the ministry of the Gospel, and reflections on a great 
variety of topics, as well doctrinal as practical. The pafiers have hce» 
very carefully edited, and arc accompunied by such explanatory state- 
ments as are required to make them ficrfectly intelligible. IVrhaps 
a few of the passages, which treat a second time of the same topic.s, 
miglit have been advanttigeously omitted ; but these arc conifinratively 
few ; aml.the 'voliiine,H, ^ns a whole, rcrtninly form a striking ex- 
hibition of the Calvinistic arid deep-toned piety of Scottish evangelism 
as it was, at least, sometimes to be found, toward the close of the lust 
oentury. 
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VIL — Christian Errors Infidel Arguments. Edinburgh, Andrew Elliot. 

Tiik name of tins book sufTiiMcntly explains its origin and purpose. 
The author's attention has been forcibly arrested by the fact, that 
scarcely any two writers who engage in the exposition or defence of 
Clirisii.mity, fail to contradict each other in sonic more or less import- 
ant particular. Willi regard to the expoMtors of Christian doctrine 
this has long been obvious enough, and has come to bo looked on as 
a matter of course. It is true, that almost all professing Christians, 
will admit the existence of a real Christianity beyond the precincts of 
their peculiar denomination, — will say that the various churches dif- 
fer only in the smaller matters and are agreed in the greater matters 
ofhelier. Hat it is as true that, after saying this, each will combat 
with all tlic power tliat is in liiiii, for his distinctive dogma, and will 
represent it as of fundamental consecjucnce. All this is matter of 
every-ilay remark. Ami the author of the work above-named is 
singular, not in noticing it, but in |)oi»iling out one of its most ca- 
lamitous effects. Is it so that, where two opinions contradictory of 
each other are advanced, while liotli may be wrong? only one can be 
right? And is it so, that contradictory opinions are advtgu;illUii0i^ 
Christians, with regard to almost every point on which Christianity 
is eom*eived to have any announcenient ? Then, it follows, that, 
nuder the name a/ Chrisfiauift/, there fs current in the ivo) Id as much CfTor 
as truth. And, in these circiiiii^tances, what is Chrislianiry ? ’What 
is truth ? Such will he the (piestion arising in thoughtful minds^ So 
naturally do Christian errors tend to the production of scepticism. 

It is not only, however, when wc are asking, what are the specific 
teachings of Christianity, that, such difference of apiiiion comes into 
view. WluMi, putting a-ide that quc>lion for the time, we content 
ourselves with affinning the diviiieiiess of Christianity, or of that 
Kecord ^\llicll makes revelation of it, and seek to give proof of what 
we allirin, eontrarietics of \iew, quite as decided, make themselves 
evident. Each possible line of argument has its advocates and its 
detraetors — those who affirm its validity, yea, who would risk iho 
whole question upon it, and those who proclaim it naught. Thus, in 
the department of liie evidences for natural religion, the “dpnbn,” 
and the jmterwri" arguments — the arguments from design in 
iiature — that from the. moral nature of man, ete., arc pitted against 
each oUicr. And among the evidences for revealed religion— those 
btised respectively on tlie miracles, on the adaptation of the Christian 
scheme to the wants of man, on tlic harmony between the moral teach- 
ings of the Bible and the moral standard which exists, within the 
buinaii breast— have all in their turn been eulogised, or .condemned 
by some of the ablest Christian apologists. * Hence, the powerful pro- 
test contained in the work, “Christian Errors Infidel Argufnents.” 
The apologetics wliich come spechdly under tlie criticism of the 
author arc — “ Cliri>tian Theism,” by B.. A. Thomson, Esq. ; 
“Theism,” by Principal Tulloch; “ Infidelity,” by Pearson; “The 
Eclipse of Fai till” and *‘A Defence of do.;” “ The Restoration of 
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Belief;” and ‘^ascs of Belief,” by Edward Mini], Esq., M.P. He 
has little difficulty in allowing tlint these apologists contradict each 
other in much, and that in not a little some of them contradict thcmo 
selves. The discussion is conducted in the dialogue form ; the inter* 
locutors being “ Origen,” a representative of the ordinary run of 
Christian disputants ; “ Celsus,” an accomplished and acute unbe- 
liver; and “ Thcologus,” one who has pierced through words and 
current phrases to the realities too often concealed by them, and who 
is able to speak with some authoritv on the things of Cod. 

The subjects discussed are — “ IVuth and Error,” ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Belief, “Belief and Responsibility,” “Mystery and Contradiction,” 
“ Practical and Scientific Knowledges,” “Certainty and Probability,” 
and “The Standard of Morality ” 

In the first of the dialogues, Truth, as the knowledge of that which 
is, having being distinguished from error, and from ignorance, or the 
mere absence of knowledge ; the competency of reason to iliscover 
truth on all matters that come within the range of the human facul- 
ties, is affirmed. In the words of the author, “ If a man fairly and 
earnestly seeks to know the truth on any topic whatever, he will 
cither know that truth, or know that he docs not know it.” In the 
'* selSonll Aalogue, it is argued^ that belief always rests upon knowledge ; 
so that w’hat a man knows, and that only, he believes. If so, faitli 
and reason cannot possibly come into conflict. In the third, it is 
shown, that man is responsible not merely ffir bis religions beliefs, 
but (]gr all his beliefs. In the fourth, the distinction between a contra- 
diction and a mystery is most ably stated. A contradiction emerges, 
when one propositiCfn comes into direct collision with another, so 
that, if either be £ruc, the oilier must be fal>c. A mastery is not a 
thing absolutely unknown ; for, it may be stated in a proposition. 
But there is mystery, when this propo>iiion stands related to some 
other proposition in a wny which cannot be apprehended ; as also, 
when the thing affirmed in any proposition is known to exist, but the 
“ how ” or “ why ” of its existence is unknown. Jii Ciiristianity, as in 
every system of truth, t/tere mag be mgslcries — there cannot he contra^ 
dictions. In the /iftli dialogue, practical and scientific, knowledges are 
distinguished from each other; the funner is, “knowledge of an 
object in its relations to our own interests;” the latter is, “know- 
ledge of an object in its relation to other objects generally.” 

8ucli arc some of (he contents of tlii.s book. The argument 
throughout conducted in a most able manner — power of grSsp and 
fineness of touch being singularly combined. There is no obscurity 
of sUitemcrit — no eluding a difficulty — no timidity in stating delibe- 
rately accepted results. With regard to one or two points, we incline, 
indeed, to differ from the author. Thus, wc think that his remarks 
on knowledge and belief tend to affirm not merely the uniform con- 
nection of, but the identity of^ tbeso mental acts ; or, at all events, 
that ho fulls to discriminate beUveen them in such a way*as the com- 
mon consent of men, expressed in all Affguage.s, demands. 

We conclude by thanking the author for his work, and by com- 
mending It to all reflective men. ^ 
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of nature, .'334— his various modes of 
treating nature, 53.5, 536 — liis genius 
I for p.iinting character, 537 — his love 


I penci'llings 538-.540 — description of love 
hefon* and after marriage, 541 —poetic 
< parallel hetw'oen man and wuinun, 543 . 
jPuetrx, the s]>aMiiodists, 231, 232 — the 
poetry of (’hoiieer and Shakespeare, 
j 233 —Milton, 234- -Burns, (Wper, aikI 
! Wordsworth, 235 -sulijestivMHSAsSRpM 
' of modern poets, 236- 238 — Hobeft 
I Browning, 239 — Lord Byioii, Lovell 
I Beildoes, 240-242— Uaile\\ “Festus,” 

I 213— Mr Dobel, 243 — How’s ray Boy? 

247 -true basis of poetry, 2fi, 
l*ro\erbs seeulnr and sacred, 440 — their 
origin, 141, 142 -antiquity of some pi*o-r 
Acros, US-^^iniplicity ot' some, 144 — 
their n.itioiial elinracteristics, 145, 146— 
Beeliuuna amf Bedouin proverbs, 147— 
rliAine ending proverbs, 148 — (|uestion 
of priority, 149— used by authors and 
orator**, U9'152 — use of proverbs as in- 
scriptions. 153, 1.54— ethics cviiugelia^ 
1.55— proverbs of scripture, 156, 157. ' • 

Bainkles of a naturalist, 1587 -importance 
of the study of the lower animals, 159 
— /.oologieai rambles of M. Quatrefages, 

1 60 — tlie rotifer — brachionus— diatom- 
neea*, ami planaria, 161 — visit to the 
archipelago of (''bausscy — exploration of 
the Saeavirun, 162 — organisation of the ,* 
cnnice and cirrhatula?, 163, 164— habka 
of the nninialcular world, 166, 166— SP. 
Malo, 167 — the tubicolous, 166^the 
iieiidH, 169 — visits to the coasts of SieUf. \ 
*1^'Q^172- T!nstellamaro 173— the nMd^ 
'sai;'l74— trspnni ; the tunny 4li^e»|Mlw 
—ascent of Stromlioli, 177— ' 
. , Mount .£tna, 179, 180— village ofeKw * 
"ritz, 181— thepolyophthalmiaoseea)^^ 
inelliif^ 18:tr-Jonriipylo Spflta^ 
teredo, Ilk 

, en^aniieali, 186 

Mtttouge, lliypll 
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mussel beds 187-^c termites and dm- 
gon-fl>, 188, 19*^ ^ 

Rifle pi oc tut Colonel Jacob, 51 »» 
Eioman Catholic siipci ^tltl 0 U 6 itsti\ alh 253 j 

Scottish mm LiHtics 37G ti uniii^s>*<tLm 
adojitcd 111 Sotti'^li lolhpis 177 — the 
t atonal <<\stcm — idiiiituc^ and de- 
fects J78 — idiptition ot Scotch col- 
ic to to the 4 cnlu^ ol the jicoj Ic 3S0 — 
delects ol the Vot h iiimeiMtc si stem 
380 3‘'l— new element pioposed to be 
intiodnccd into sen itiis meetings 38 1 — 
obiections to the Rights AsstKi itiuii 
364, unneisities and the biith i^c 
— ^aduitioii uiiifht to be <onipiiKor\, 
386, 3^7 — hcnelitii ot an cntiancc c\ 
amination couisc 189 -cl issiiu i 
tiohof coinpetitois 3J0— constitution ot 
the bond ot eMiiiin is, 391 spec id 
objec t of instnic tioii 3 )2 19 1 
Scott's O oi*;c (nlbcrt, (jothu *^1 elute i- 
tuw* 346— pic sent new- 147 14'^— the 
idea ot perm iiiencc iv aichitcctiiii 14 J 
— Gothic K\ \ ilist )»1 ui (lothic 
• lie 1 ondoil 1)1 j)4— (lothic 

architeetnie i window stile !>)— oujitl 
a Gothic window to he ]»ointid 156- • 
the innlii med window li7 li*<— loof- • 
359 -ficcdoni ol (i »thic st\k l<»n— n-i 
and ihusc ol ph-tci 3bl — pun in« in 
arrhiMHiirc 162 163— dccoi ituc p unt 
injs 164 165 — colour ot hick 166 
new miUiid , 167 IGS-i^villi uchitce 
ture, 369 (lotliic .inliitcetuie npplic 
aide to tiiim buildin^ts 170 — ini|iou 
mrnt in stiect auhiteclim 371 172 
archiuctuie ol the future, 175 
icottibh nutmal science 70 — iidluciicc of 
theology d sen lies 71 -thco1<v> in its 
twofold chaiacter, 72 -cffcctsot nc,(hct 
of natuial snonce 73- national iiiflu- | 


the Gulf Stream— oailyolisen PH of its 
high tcnipciature, 405— iinpoitiucr of 
Maui} s * Wind and ( iiiicnt ( huts,' 
406 — Brussels seicntific conic ic nee, 
497 — inHutnee ol the c uncut ol the 
Gulf Stic nil, 408 Its piohillc s(iiH(, 
description, iml tciii])ci itiiic 40) 410 
- Its ethets on cliniitc, 411 — liiiuticiis 
ol the atmc>s])hcic 412 cKscnptioii ot 
ti nil winds 413 itmos|luii( luctcoio- 
logic d l^ciiciis 414 snui »s whence 
nceis icccixc thciiwitci- 11 > oiuiii 
ollindaiiilsi ihuc/cs 4I< muic c ]c 
emplond in iiiMsti^itiii,^ tli ] ii ii) 
niciii ot the tilde winds 41( 417 
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s ( M dll n - I Old 1 

Siewait 1 loltssoi Duaild Ins Ii ml 
piiihi i)ph\ httiitionil >1 1st It 
165- Vlemoii 1 \ Mr \ I iti li K ( iil\ 
>fHith, 4(7 tiisr he line •> t( s i ni 
cnee of Ills t( uIkis on his itt i Im, 
46) 470— stm of plidosi I ii\ III K it 
1 mil 471 I Old (ocklniis n I |)i 
(h dine Is ih lot Stew in \ n 
ml ic\u w oi Ins wiitin. 47 4 I is | u 
J ds mil wiitiiV' 4") ilcilmnu ' n , 
47f di 111 Mill foi m fflitionol lii^ i I 


ence of i«li}nou<( ciinration, 75 -institu- 
tion of tie Lniursih of Kell 11 1 11 rgh 76 
natural icncd and litciatuip ot 158 3 
1793, "7 79- opinions of Dr C hidinc rs 
andM Hugh Millet, 80 Sn D Brew- 
iter, 8 1 pitcnlige and natal pliirc of 
Dr Flciiu 81 82— fiHt iiiitiistenal 
. c dotes of ])i 1 Icming, 
a — appointed to piufessoml diaiis, 
IH^reUtion be twit n ph}suid seieme 
liMilogjr, 84, 80— elifleritit sjiiieuiji 


hctel woik^, 477 disse it iti nis i"s 
JJemciitsol the IMid >so) li\ ot tin Hu 
man Mmd 470 4M> stcunlMdiiii if 
the I ic mints, 481 4HJ Stew iit in 
uithoiit\ 111 logic, 1H3 H infill i siili- 
turn of tstcwaits woik^ 484 4 4 ) Ins 
It in irks on tiste and li(iiut\ t^(i H7 
on the pliilosoplu ot til He LIU in I m 
lal pone IS, 48M new sot iii id p \ui 
111 man and moral good 189 ni n 
(leases the fame ol 1 dud ui^li I inu i- 
sit), 492 — influenc e i \c re im d I \ him iii 
fingland and l!i line 49 3 494 his ic 
Mtion to CoOiin find K int, 49 ) pbdo- 
• Bopby At the present time, los 

riiorndai^ or the Conflict of Opinion, 
266— rjaHmy inuiinents 267, 268— 
thought, 269. 
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